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I  irpoc  rove  iiftx"l>"^'>  Tac  aiiriiv  nu^'f/^iii'. 


Plat.  Pabmzsiom. 


dition  of  the  Philosopliical  Works  of  Locke  has  long 

wanting.       It  is   iu    fact    matter  of  surprise,  that  a 

of  writings,  in  wliieh  the  luosit  popular  metaphysical 

tn  of  lu'xlern  tiimrs  is  developed,  should  never  before 

hoCTi   iireseuteil   to  iho  world  in  a  collected  form,  and 

.•hod  from  all  miscellaneous  compositions.     The  object 

he  present  discourse   ii  to  describe   briefly   and   with 

"Hetty,  the  character  of  thate  various  pieces,  in  order 

the  reader  who  hnp[H?na  not  to  bo  ali-eady  acquainted 

I  them,  may  procetjd  with  the  greater  curioaitv  to  their 

wai. 

.1*6  E.-4say  on   the  Human  "Understanding,  the  jirincipal 

Lucke's   writing.^,  has    now    bfen   before  the    world    fi^r 

llrijr   two   centuries.      It   has   e.xcited   the  strongest  oi>- 

liou ;  it  has  been  asi^ailed  by  calumny,  it  has  often  been 

tideriito'jd,  and  sometimes  ne;:;lected.     Nevertheless,  such 

chawcter,  such  are  the   principles  it  contains,   such 

I  clmrness,  fulne.-w,  and  oatisfactory  nature  of  its  intcrpre- 

tirtUH  of  intellectual  phenomena,  that  it  can  never  be  whull)' 

aside  so  long  as  the  study  of  philosophy  shall  retain  anj- 

fur  ua&kind. 
bat  it  is  not  a  popular  work  must  be  admitted ;    nor 
t,  perinps,  by  any  art  or  contrivance  be  rendered  bo. 
iW,  in  thf!  first  place,  the  public  possess  but  little  inclin^- 
ktti    to    penetrate    backwards,    as    it   were,   to   the    dim 
tad   miaty   fountjiins  of  h\iimiu    knowledge,   lying  remote 
obitervatiou,  and  thi'.'kJy    .shaded   by    the  fo"\ia;gi   »A 
■  and  iwertaiatitm ;   and  secuuillT,  to   \>C   tcMlS.  Mi^ 
tid,  the  guide  hluinelf  who    undertakes  to   coxiixic^   ^a 
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thither  is  nut  altogether  free  frum  a  certain  unoouthnei'a  df 
maimLt,  apt  at  first  sight  to  chill  our  ardour  and  repel 
familiarity. 

But  they  whom  nature  designed  fbr  metaphysicians  are 
not  to  be  discouraged  by  difficulties ;   since  in  philosophy, 
as  in  religion,  the  crown,  tbey  know,  is  reserved  for  thosafl 
who  "  through    faith    and   patience   inherit   the   promisesu"™ 
The  truths    which  in  this  world  grow  along  the   wayside, 
are  few  and  of  ordinary  quality;    to  reach  the  noblest  andi 
most   beautiful   we   must    strike  off   into    little-frequunto* 
paths,  nor  heed  the  briars  and  thorns,  or  the  rocky,  steep,  ^ 
and  slijjjiery  places  over  which   with  sweat  and  toil  it  ia 
neoessiuy  to  force  our  way.     For  this  reason  the  fastidious 
and  luxurious  student,  who  would  enjoy  the  reputation  of 
having  made  progress  in  philosophy,  selects  works  of  easiet 
aooeas  than  the  masteq)ioce  of  Locke.     In  fact,  compilei-s  iaj 
this,  us  in  other  siMenoea;  often  possess  greater  charms  for  the 
generality  tlian  original  speculators  and  inventors  of  systems; 
for,  unable  to  overawe  or  tlazzlo  mankind  by  opening    up 
fr^sh  views  into  the  aix-una  of  nattu-e,  or  by  the  revelation  of 
new  truths,  they  betake  themselves  to  the  ample  stoi-ehousea 
of  rhetoric,  and,  by  the  hel]i  of  sleights  and  artifices  so  meta- 
morjjhoso  the  ideas  which  they  ciJl  from  the  works  of  othe 
that  it  would  be  difficult  even  for  those  from  whose  br 
they  sprang,  to  recognise  them. 

We   luxxirdingly  often  h«u*  it  said  that,  like  Plato 
Aristotle,  Locke  has  now  grown  somuwlmt  out  of  date,  and 
that  vast  improvements  have  since  Ills  time  been  made  ioH 
metaphysics.  H 

It  is  far,  however,  from  being  clear  to  me  that  philosophy,  ~ 
ill  the  proper  sense,  is  a  science  at  all,  or  that  we  can  go  on 
from  generation  to  generation  enlarging  and  improving  it,  as 
we  do  goograph}-,  astronomy,  and  the  mathematics.     On  tho 
contrary,  it  api^ears  to  partake  verj'  much  of  tho  nature  of 
an  Alt,  which,  depending  partly  on  tlie  genius  and  partly  ou 
tho   practice   and  experience  of  an  indi\-idual,  is  perfectly fl 
intransmissiiblc ;  otherwise  the  inamediate  disciples  of  Bacon  ^ 
jud  Locke  wo\ild  nece^arily  have  been  as  wise  if  not  wiser 
than  they,  all  tho  acamiulated  stores  of  thought  bequeathed 
bv  thoae  grout  men  to  the  world  having  been  within  their 
ntacb,  togelhor  wila  whatever  by  their  o-wu  VaAvuftr^  Vtvwj 
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OQold  udd  to  them.  In  this  way  each  age  wotild  outgrow 
that  which  preceded  it,  uutil  at  length  oiir  wisdoni  would 
be  that  of  gods,  and  oui'  knowledge  all  but  bouiidleas. 

Tb©  history  of  philosophy  luys  before  us  a  llir  diffei-ent 
pieture;.  A  great  man  arises  and  occupies  liiitwclf  with  tho 
ttodj  of  nature ;  he  readi>,  he  inquires,  he  investigat<3s,  he 
MMditetee;  his  ideas  and  opinions,  under  tho  inexplicable 
inflneDoe  of  that  peculiar  conformation  of  mind  which  wa 
doBignAte  character,  arrange  them^lves  liomioniously  into  a 
oartain  order;  that  is,  grow  up  into  a  system  of  which  the 
plkilofopher  himself  coustituteii  tho  centre,  his  intellectual 
idioqmcracies  pervading  the  whole,  and  communicating  to 
«mrf  port  those  peculiar  featui'es  which  pro%'e  it  to  have 
pcoooedl^d  from  his  mind. 

When  this  process  is  completed,  men,  smitten  by  tho 
(hirst  of  knowledge,  ardent,  enthusiastic,  approaching 
within  the  sphere  of  the  philosopher's  influence,  are  attracted 
towards  liim  and  become  his  disciples;  and  his  central  light 
reflecttxi  fn>m  their  min<ls,  like  that  of  the  sun  from  the 
Ikoe  of  the  planets,  is  what  we  denominate  philosophy  in  its 
■BOODd  stage  of  progression;  after  which,  if  the  proces.s  be 
coatinned,  it  grows  at  everj'  remove  paler  and  pal»3"  until  at 
lenctb  it  di^  away,  and  is  no  longer  discernible.  This 
cfaw  being  completed,  the  powers  of  that  philosophy  are 
flappoaed  to  bo  effete,  and  the  necessity  of  a  new  sybtem  is 
fell.  Then  gmeraUy  another  inventive  mind  springs  up  into 
lif^  snd  ct'Dtemplating  man  and  tlie  universe  from  a  new 
point  of  >ii}w,  creates  another  system  more  or  less  true 
tta\A  comprehensive  in  proportion  to  tho  elevation  of  it« 
Mithofs  int«llect. 

The  number  of  minds  of  this  original  and  systematic 
diancter  has  in  modem  times  been  small,  consisting  of 
D«*!»rt<>i»,  Hobbes,  Biicou,  and  Locke;  and  even  Bacon 
(.,■  Saps  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  great  critic  in 

1 1  than  as  the  founder  of  a  new  system,  since  it 

would  W  difficult  to   name   the   doctrines   or   opinions  he 

ru<luced,  or  say  in  what  he  innovateil,  save  in  the  method 
philosophiiing.      Other   men    indeed   there    have   been, 

Hc»8ed  by  the  ambition  of  fouudinj;  a  new  philoKY^^ 
aecty  who  ^^arp  left  behind  them  works  of  great  ingsroMiX^, 
ami   not    without   their  value,    a&   I,eibniti,  "Male\j«»dtv*» 

Hi 
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Hmne,  and  Berkeley;  bat  it  may  be  docbted  whether  the/ 
would  have  favoured  the  world  with  their  opinions  at  nil 
had  they  not  received  the  impulae  from  other  t]unki;r>. 
Descartes,  Baoon,  Hobbes,  and  Locke  were  thenuselves  tho 
iiriginators  and  centres  of  a  new  motion,  which,  jirooeedin;^ 
from  them,  diffused  itself  on  all  «des,  until  it  embraced  atid 
agitated  «r\-ery  speculative  mind  throughout  the  civilised 
world.  The  influence,  however,  of  Descartes  and  Hoblx-* 
wa»  Comparatively  transient,  while  that  of  Locke  and  Bacou 
still  exists,  and  appears  destined  long  to  continue  in  opera- 
tion. Their  philosophy,  indeed,  is  seld^jm  received  directly 
from  their  own  writings,  but  through  other  aiid  inferior 
Dhannels,  more  on  a  level  with  the  minds  that  imbil>e  it. 

But  it  would  unqup-stionably  be  an  advantage  to  the 
world  could  we  multiply  the  number  of  those  who  come  io 
ooDtact  with  the  jihilosoj)hers  themselves,  and  receive  the 
vital  warmth  and  motion  directly  from  their  original  source. 
To  facilitate  this  process  is  the  aim  of  the  present  edition 
af  the  Essay  on  the  Human  ITuderstandiiig,  and  those  minor 
works  which  jirecede  and  follow  it,  Cf>nstituting  the  most 
remarkable  and  by  far  the  most  influential  body  of  i>hi- 
tosophical  writings  to  which  modem  times  have  given 
birth. 

I  am  not  Ignorant,  however,  that  the  opinion  is  widely 
received,  fven  among  jiersons  wIid  iitTect  to  rank  above  the 
common  herd,  that  Locke  is  a  dry  iind  crabbed  writer, 
abounding  perhaps  with  origiiml  thoughts,  and  acute  and 
ingenious  spet-ulations,  but  iuca|inblo  of  affonling  to  the 
niiider  that  pleiisun",  which,  in  lui  indolent  and  liixurioua 
ige,  is  more  fteduloualy  sought  atlc-r  than  truth  or  kaowiedge. 
But  I  am  inclined  tii  reckon  this  among  the  \'ulgar  errors  cf 
our  times,  particularly  us  1  have  never  found  it  to  be  enter- 
tained by  any  man  familijir  with  the  works  of  ]>«x-ke.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  generally  bandic<l  about  among  persona 
who  lack  the  healthful  ap|>ctitc  for  knowledge  which  would 
enable  tliem  to  digest  it  when  placed  before  them  iu  hid 
manly  and  higldy  vigorous  style. 

In   many   ri'spwts  indeed   Locke   may  l)e  regaiilod  as  an 

«XACt  repri-sentative  of  the  whole  English  nation,  which  baa 

nHvor  baen   celehiiited   for  external  \>oli8h  and  refinement, 

though   ao  pv^iplo  iu   Europe  hen  \ul\\«iv\.o  «.vi\»TOfvi\\fA  Vt  Vji 
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iaii«uiosit}r  of  eloquence,  for  profoundnesf)  in   philosojihy. 
or  »be  highest  flights  of  iiuBgiimlivu  gi-.iiidiur  iu  jiottry. 

So  with  Locke,  wluise  Iniij^ago,  to  Roknowledge  the  truth 
fraiiklr,  is  at  times  airelcjs,  rough,  anil  e^eIl  hlovenly;  but 
to  uuike  amends  our  niiuds  are  delighted  and  ILtU'd  up  by 
the  DuigbiiiccDc-e  iiml  viLst  <liinensiona  ul'  hits  thoughts,  which, 
dielicg  ubout  the  orbit  ol'  humiui  genius,  often  prqjtMt 
themselves  beyond  the  remotest  limits  of  the  univerae  into 
the  uofathomable  abyss  of  space  which  uppeiirs  to  surround 
cteattuu  on  all  sides.  Departing  likewiae  from  those  two 
■ouroes  of  all  we  know  or  can  know,  sensation  and  reflection, 
he  conducts  our  understandings  ujiwards  through  every 
gmdation  of  intellectual  being  extending  from  man  to  God 
tvspcctuig  whoHC  existence  and  ineffable  nature  he  reasoDi 
with  the  pi-ecision  of  a  niatlicmatician  luid  the  piety  of  n 
stunt.  It  would  indeed  be  dilhcult  iu  this  respect  to  ex- 
»gg«rate  his  merits.  Having  with  wouderfid  {>atienco  and 
accataicy  souuded  the  depths  and  s-hidlows  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  discoveix'd  how  little  we  comprehend  of  that 
infinitude  of  iutelligiljlu  things  wln'ch  encompasses  us,  he 
had  framed  to  liini-wlf  the  most  exalted  notion  of  the  Dj- 
riiiity  ;  and  the  deep  and  imaffected  reverence  for  the  Divine 
uuture  ■which  jjcrvodes  his  whole  philo.-,ophy  sheds  a  glory 
and  a  lustre  over  it  which  no  length  of  time,  I  feel  confident, 
will  snifice  to  destroy. 

Neverthelc-.^  in  iuvcsligatuig  the  origin  ot  our  know- 
ledge on  this  awful  subject,  he  falls  into  an  eiTor,  which  in 
th«  proper  ]'lace  I  ha\e  j>oint<-d  out  in  the  notes.  It  may, 
however,  be  well  briclly  to  ailvert  to  it  in  this  place. 
Being  intent  on  overthrowing  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas, 
he  argue*  that  even  the  idea  of  a  God  is  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  sensation  and  reilection.  In  proof  of  this 
be  itsfers  to  the  uuiny  nations  of  atheists  which,  according 
to  certain  travellers,  are  found  in  vai-ious  parts  of  the  world. 
Now  if  whole  communities  of  men  exist  to  whom  the  cou- 

lAion  of  a  Deity  has  never  pix'sented  itselti  it  must  be 
'ideut  that  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  is  false;  for  if 
inpri-ssed  any  idea  on  the  mind  of  man  fi-om  the  lirst 
Ptometit  of  its  existence,  it  woijd  doubtless  be  that  of  hiui- 
•elf:  but  we  find  n-hulo  jnces  of  men,  says  Lt  Jte,  "WVvo  \vvy«. 
mJr  brhiir  uo  rtcb  ijea  into  the  worid  \vit\i  Vixem,  Vv\ 
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Dover  acquire  it  at  all;  therefore  the  system  of  innate  ideas 
ia  paljtably  unfounded.  It  was  well,  however,  for  him  that 
the  other  parts  of  the  foundation  of  his  system  were  better 
than  this ;  since  it  has  never  been  proved,  and  in  fact  never 
can  be  proved,  that  there  is  anywhere  to  be  found  a  whole 
nation  among  whom  no  idea  of  a  Divinity  exists.  The 
travellers  who  have  given  cm-rency  to  such  a  belief  are 
altogether  unworthy  of  credit,  either  becan.so  they  had  some 
purpose  to  servo  by  setting  it  on  foot,  or  because,  being  in 
reality  ignorant  of  what  the  people  they  described  thought 
or  believed,  they  jimipod  rashly,  without  inquiry,  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  believed  nothing.  This  may  often,  as 
in  the  case  of  Le  Vaillaut,  be  demonstrated  from  their  own 
works,  where  aflBiming  one  thing  in  one  place  and  the  con- 
trary in  another,  they  not  only  authorise  but  comjiel  us  to 
believe  that  they  either  wholly  misunderstood  or  wUfully 
misrepresented  the  peoj)le  among  whom  they  sojoiuTied. 
Upon  such  writers  it  might  have  been  expected  that  a 
cautious  and  able  inquirer  like  Locke  would  have  placed 
no  reliance;  but  their  relations  appearing  to  support  hia 
views  he  had  the  weakx  ess  Ic  receive  their  testimony,  though 
his  worst  enemies  never  for  one  moment  supposed  that  it 
interfered  in  any  way  with  his  o^vn  belief 

Of  man  himself  hi.s  conception,  in  my  opinion,  was  less 
just.  Ho  appears  frequently  to  delight  in  humbling  our 
jiride  by  dwelling  upon  our  weakness  and  iu.siguilicancc,  by 
recurring  again  and  again  to  our  want  of  jiower  to  extort 
from  nature  her  secrets,  by  deliucating  in  sad  and  himiili- 
ating  colours  diseases  as  weJl  of  the  body  aa  the  mind.  For 
something  of  tliis  pro])onaity  he  was,  {>erhaps,  indebted  to 
those  physiological  and  pathological  studies  connected  with 
the  profession  for  which  he  was  designed,  it  being  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  a  physician  to  emancipate  himself  from 
the  influence  of  the  hospital  and  the  dissecting-room,  however 
much  he  miiy  desire  it. 

With  this  i)art  of  his  notions,  which  strongly  resemble 
the  sarcastic  declamation  of  Montaigne,  the  world  has  becu 
rendered  iknuliur  through  the  Essf.y  on  Man,  in  which  Po|)« 
often  does  nothing  more  than  versify  what  he  found  in  the 
works  ofljoc^e. 
The  delect,  however,  hero  pointed  out  can  «cuxv:€k.'j  W  «aid 
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to  pemuic  t-he  whole  srstem ;  for  in  laying  bore  the  root* 
of  our  ideAa,  in  describing  the  soil  trom  which  they  spring, 
Aud  tho  several  stages  of  that  nuLn'ellous  growth  and  niui- 
tiplication  by  which  they  spread  and  become,  in  some 
mpecta,  coextensive  with  creation  itself,  he  makes  amends 
for  what  might  seem  to  bo  invidious  in  other  parts  of 
his  view  ioid  gives  birth  to  a  sublime  conception  of  human 
intallect. 

His  ohiect  however  wns  not  so  much  to  reconcile  man 
with  himself,  as  to  ex]>luin  the  means  by  which  we  acquire 
kll  the  knowledge  we  possess,  with  the  reasons  why  it  is  not 
more  extensive  and  complete.  He  hod  necessarily,  therefoi-e, 
to  dwell  on  all  the  existing  hindrances  as  well  as  helps  to 
knowledge,  whether  avisiug  from  tho  make  and  constitution 
of  our  nature,  or  from  that  artificial  atmosphere  of  prc- 
jndiut!  by  which  in  all  stages  of  society  we  envelop  ourselves. 

In  refuting  errors  and  laying  bare  absurdities  there  is 
always  something  ungracious;  but  such,  up  to  his  time, 
had  been  tho  chui-acter  of  modem  philosophy  that  it  was 
ini[>os8ible  to  erect  a  system  suificiently  spacious  and  mag- 
niitoent  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  Truth,  without  over- 
throwing and  removing  the  nxiraerons  dens  and  asylums  of 
Error  with  which  the  whole  was  encumbered.  Thus  the 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  grew  to  be  in  jiart 
polemical,  and  tho  porch  of  philosophy  was  iilled  with  the 
din  and  strilie  of  controversy,  instead  of  those  musical 
dourishee  and  hai'mooious  preludes  which,  in  the  works  of 
Plato  and  many  other  ancient  philosophers,  meet  the  student 
on  the  threshold. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  I  hero  refer  more  particularly 
to  th«  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  which  Locke  found  it  neces- 
■ary  to  refute  before  he  entered  upon  tho  development  of 
hi*  own  eystem.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  modern 
vriiera  that  he  was  at  very  unnecessary  pains  in  the  matter, 
mUDg  he  had  little  more  to  contend  with  than  shadows  of 
his  own  raiiiing.  This  is  Hume's  view  of  the  controversy,  the 
whole  njit.urc  of  which  ho  ajijiears  thoroughly  to  have  mis- 
undemstooiL  At  all  events  he  misrepresents  it  grossly, 
where,  in  a.  laconic  note,  he  cavalierly  accuses  Locke  of  noi 
opmprchcndiuir  the  question  be  was  discoBsing,  "  'T"\B  Y^o- 
"^ "  "  '■■  njrn,   "  tlmt  no  more  was  meant  by  t\voae  vi\ka 
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ideas  than  that  all  ideas  were  copies  of  oii« 
The  probability  however  ia,  that  their  meaif 
ditfert" nt,  for  if  the  word  '  impressions'  meuit 
anything  at  all,  it  must  mean  the  same  thing  with  Bensation, 
and  then  I  would  beg  leave  to  inquire  where  Lot^ke  main- 
tains that  all  o\ir  ideas,  or  indeed  any  of  them,  are  copia  of  our 
sensationa  i  For  though  he  teaches  that  it  is  through  sensa- 
tion we  obtain  coi-tain  of  our  simple  ideas,  he  nowhoiu 
asserts  that  the  ideas  thus  obtained  are  copies  of  sucli 
sensations. 

The  explanation  given  by  Hume  of  the  word  '  innate'  i* 
perfectly  humorous :  "  For  what,"  he  asks,  "  is  meant  by  t;i- 
v<Uel  If  innate  be  (Hjuivalent  to  natural,  then  all  the  perct'p-. 
tions  and  ideas  of  the  mind  must  be  allowed  to  be  innate  or 
natural,  in  whatever  sense  we  take  the  lattt-r  word,  whether 
in  opposition  to  what  is  uucomnion,  artiticial,  or  miraculous.'' 
But  neither  Deacaitcs,  nor  any  other  philosopher  who  h«-l(l 
the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  ever  employed  the  terra  us  n 
synonym  with  nntuml.  If  he  had  done  so,  no  dispute  would 
have  arisen  about  the.  nmttor,  though  peojile  might  have 
objected  to  his  ubu.sc  of  language.  Hut  Ilume  knew  very 
well  that  such  was  not  the  moaning  of  the  term  innate,  and 
therefore  goes  on  to  say:  "  If  by  innate  he  meant  contem- 
porary to  our  birth,  the  dispute  soL-ins  to  be  frivolous;  nor 
is  it  worth  while  to  iiujuiro  at  what  timo  thinking  begins, 
whether  before,  at,  or  after  the  birth."  All  this  may  In- 
vo»y  true,  but  Ixicke  finding  the  philosopliioal  world  besotted 
with  such  frivolities  patiently  undertook  to  demonstratu 
their  frivolousncs.i. 

The  sense  in  which  '  innate'  wa-s  understood  by  Locke's 
op]H.ncnt-s,  scarcely  )j;lanccd  at  by  Hume,  n-quires  to  be  ex- 
plained: they  supposed  that  certain  of  our  ideusareobtoint-il 
through  sen-sation,  others  through  reflection,  and  that  :t 
third  sort  are  stamiKjd  ujion  the  essence  of  the  soul  at  th" 
moment  of  its  creation.  But  because  the  ideas  of  this  thin! 
class  arc  not  develoi)od  in  the  first  stages  of  life  so  as  to  bi. 
taken  cognizance  of  by  the  understanding,  ttiey  are  said  i.j 
lie  hidden  in  the  depths  of  our  being  until  called  forth  .-md 
rendered  vi.sible  by  circumstances.  This  is  the  system  which 
IxM^ke  undertakes  to  explode.  Whether  it  be' frivolous  oi 
othrrwiw  tb*  world  must  determine,  for  it  still  exists  u 
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•fiite  cf  Ilia  rrastiuings,  which  ^ows  that,  howe^ul'  fi'ivolmu 
H  may  be,  it  is  ut  least  possessed  of  considerable  vitality. 

Hutuo,  however,  ondcrtAkes  to  clear  uf>  the  mystery  in 
llu)  following  maimer:  "  Admitting,"  saya  he,  "  tliese  termx, 
in,!"-""''  'T  and  ideat,  in  the  sense  above  explained,  anl 
';:  iiig  by  innate  what  is  original   or  copied  from 

oi.  J. .r-. lent  perception,  then  may  wo  ussert  that  nil  onr 
isipmsiuns  are  innate,  and  our  ideas  not  innute."  It  is 
*WT  etmy  to  sneer,  us  Hume  elsewhere  docs,  at  "  that  jargou 
which  has  mi  long  taken  possession  of  metaphysical  reason- 
ings;" but  to  speak  fninkly,  I  never  met  in  any  author 
jargon  more  completely  unint-elligible  than  thia  For  aftei 
utterly  confounding  the  nienuing  of  natural,  innate,  ini- 
jifssion.  mill  idea,  ho  jirooeeds  to  make  confiisiou  worms 
c>  I   by   ^peMking   of  inniitc  and  inward  seusationa. 

ti.  ->'usatiiin8  which  precede  the  existence  of  all  sen 

Rtivr*  jMjwer,  and  sensations  existing  in  the  intellect,  for  1<J 
inward  urtisatious  he  must  mean  this  or  nothing.* 

From  the  fatal  necessity  of  entering  into  this  controversy 
■prting  likewise  another  imijcrfcction,  the  principal,  {lerhajjs, 
iii  tliu  writings  of  Locke;  I  mean  his  prolixity,  which  ofteii 
tires,  and  would  inevitably  disgust  were  it  not  for  the  depth, 

Upnn  lltt«  ^ii>ij<?<^  of  innate  iiivAs  more  stir  was  made  during  the 
•  r  limn  on  any  uther  connectiHl  witli  bis  syHtcm. 
Titeflu'  attacked  hJA  views  iu  a  '*Di^e8sioii  concerning 

TTTtr**-'  •'<'  ~-.  <"i  Knovvlc<lge,  inicrtcd  in  the  third  soctiun  of  tb« 

•ccQsd  chapter  ur  hU  discourse  concerning  t}ie  happiness  of  good  men, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  wicltcd,  in  the  next  world,"  etc.  (Lond.  1704. 
ifc)  About  four  months  hcforv  Locke's  death  the  book  was  sent  to  hiir 
fcy  AmIkiit  rnllin«,  to  whom  in  his  next  letter  he  expressed  hiraseif  T- 
'"'  -.-unple?  you  have  sent  me  I  niu^t  conclude 
.  to  be  very  excellent.  But  what  shall  I 
^,.  ..^.u.  •.  .u>  ...I..  .  ^..cl  and  best-proportiiini-U  picture  that  «vci 
Via  diBim,  if  I  bavo  not  eyes  to  see  the  corresponclence  of  the  (>arU )  I 
onrfcsa  the  Unci  arc  too  subtle  for  me,  and  my  dull  sight  cannot  perceivo 
it  •  ions.     I  am  not  en>-ious.  and  therefore  Khali  not  be  troubled 

1-  '  themselve*  in«tntet«l  with  so  extraordinary  and  sublime  a 

'  ilh  my  own  moliocrity.     Andthougli 

I  '.  yet  I  cannot,  because  of  that  name, 

e  '  that  in^iiite  and  incomprehensiUo 

\  liatinct  conceptions,  i.i  called  mind 

ai  ivour  to  moke  the  beut  ui>e  X  cau  ol 

tf\  i<r,  iliuugh  I  am  in  deapair  to  be  the  Winer  foT 

Wi  !.»,  yet  I  hope  I  ihall  be  tlie  merriur  foi  Jiaaa 

»bf:   yjti  KiJ'l  1  tiUii.  the  iiir  in  the  calash  »(teUier." 
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reach,  and  justness  of  the  observations  that  2\erywhet* 
abound  by  the  wuy,  making  amjile  amends  for  the  slow 
pEice  at  which  we  advance.  The  philosopher  himself  wi 
a  man  of  invincible  patience,  who  'jalmly  and  coutinuoiiid 
could  view  a  subject  on  all  sides,  note  ita  lucid  points,  aiti 
teU  where  its  surface  retreated  and  was  overshadowed  by 
obscurity,  llis  genius  appeared  to  be  mai'ked  with  serenity 
and  repose,  and  to  search  for  wisdom  without  any  of  thi 
turbiUent  excitement  experienced  by  inferior  men  in 
very  suuctuaiy  of  jjhiloBojjhy.  He  was,  therefore,  incipabl 
of  comprehending  the  weariness  which  more  active  but  I 
capacious  minds  would  inevitably  feel  in  making  their  way 
through  his  lengthy  investigations.  lie  could  not  foresi 
tluit  they  would  gladly  receive  the  result  without  bein, 
Hhown  the  steps  which  led  to  it;  that  they  would  have 
Iwtter  pleased  that  he  should  have  dogmatised  as  a  teach( 
tlian  that  he  should  have  inquired  as  a  companion  and  friend, 
not  reflecting  upon  the  inestimable  advimtages  we  enjoy  in 
being  permitted  to  accompany  him  through  all  those  mazy, 
and  dusky  paths  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  hound  oul 
the  retreat  of  truth. 

It  is  a  modification  of  thia  practice  which  constitutes  thi 
priuci{Nil  charm  of  Plato's  writings;  though  in  them  the  in-' 
vestig&tion,  thro\^ii  into  the  form  of  dialogue,  enhanced  h 
btiUiant  sallies  of  wit,  iUustratod  by  a  thousand  allusions  Uy\ 
objects  of  beauty  in  nature  and  art,  is  conducted  with  in 
finitely  superior  skill,  and  sometimes  assumes  much  of  tho' 
Bprightly  or  impassioned  tone  of  dramatic  colloquy. 

Locke  unfortunately  had  formed  a  false  theory  of  com 
sition.  Tho  philosophical  style,  he  thought,  coiild  never 
too  much  divcated  of  metaphor  and  all  other  figures  of  speech,! 
which  in  his  opinion  distort  as  well  as  colour  the  medium 
through  which  we  contemplate  the  pure  truths  of  the  under- 
standing. Yet  he  found  himself  comjielled  everywhere  to 
make  use  of  this  proscribed  form  of  expression,  which  in 
many  iiarts  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  are 
Its  thickly  sown  as  in  any  philosophical  writings  whatever, 
there  being  scar^ly  a  sentence  unadorned  by  a  metaphor. 
But  if  the  injurious  opinions  he  entertained  of  those  beautieit 
of  language  did  not  prevent  him  from  calling  in  their  at«l 
■'hanever  he  stood  in  need  of  it,  they  at  least  led  to  ljih>e  viewv 
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•itii  re^MCt  to  their  importanoe,  which  terminated  at  luugth 
in  cmreleaBDeBS  and  indifierenoe  to  the  colours  and  harmony 
of  style. 

Towards  pnx'.acing  this  undesirable  effect  another  qunlitj* 
of  his  mind  contributed;    I  mean  that  insensibility  to  ibo 
alloreiaentB  of  verse  which  deprived  him  of  the  highest  enjoy- 
ment afforded  by  literature,  and  betrayed  him  into  expressing 
a  colli  preference  for  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  before  the  noblest 
poete  of  our  language.     Had  it  not  been  for  this  he  might 
poaaibly  have  united  with  the  depth,  penetration,  and  comitre- 
hensiveness  of  a  philosopher,  the  ease,  flexibility,  taste,  gracu- 
fiilci-ss,  and  namdess  felicities  of  language  which  belong  to  the 
riimate  writer;  and  these,  far  more  than  his  higher  merits, 
:  have  opened  him  a  way  to  the  heart  of  the  many,  and 
dereJ  his  glorious  speculations  popular  and  familiftr  to  thu 
ide  nation. 

But  admitting  him  to  be  in  these  points  deficient,  granting 

at  once  the  roughness  and  inartificial  structure  of  his  language 

in  many  parts,  the  question  is  whether  it  be  for  the  interest 

~  the  public  that  he  should  remain,  what  he  has  long  been, 

neglected  author. 

I  am  aware  that  it  belongs  to  the  natund  coui'se  ol  things 
that  to  a  certain  extent  men  should  grow  out  of  date  with  the 
ag«  that  produced  them ;  for  in  order  to  promote  the  tranquil- 
lity and  happiness  of  the  world,  Providence  has  clearly  or- 
dained that  through  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  at  any 
girea  period  there  should  preexist  a  certain  resemblance,  which 
in  common  language  we  denominate  the  spirit  of  the  ai^. 
Such  writers  as  partake  largely  of  this  spirit  are  popular 
during  Ufe,  but  rarely  attain  to  fame.  Having  exclusively 
devoted  themaelves  to  the  amusement  of  their  contemporaries 
they  poascas  nothing  for  posterity ;  and  it  is  not  therefore  un- 
dsibI  to  see  their  works  perish  before  them.  Even  in  the  case 
of  the  graatost  writers  there  is  commonly  after  the  ceet-atioc 
at  their  personal  influence  and  authority  a  gradual  diroinu- 
tioti  in  the  number  of  those  who  peruse  them,  though  in  the 
meanwhile  their  names  spread  more  widely  and  become  ta- 
aatliar  to  millions  who  have  never  even  seen  their  works. 
^H  This  is  preeminently  the  case  with  Locke.  ijvery\KH\-j 
^m^aaks  of  his  philoeopby;  his  Essay  is  among  the  books  ol 
^MMs;  Aaqatmtoocarrezse  upon  the  stalla  ;  and  yet  there  ia  5|[»4 
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rtMison  to  liuspect  that  the  number  of  those  who  have  tlie  «riv 
dom  and  coiiraije  to  rend  him  is  very  limited.  The  same  thiae 
precisely  is  true  of  Lord  Bacoti ;  truer  still  of  Uobbes  aod 
Hooker,  and  even  nf  Milton  as  a  prose  u-riter.  But  must  it 
always  remain  so  (  Is  it  altojieiher  iuipoi«ible  to  create  among 
our  youth  a  moi-e  niiisculiiie  tast-i',  a  more  henlthiul  and 
vigorous  appetite  ?  Cannot  the  desire  be  awaketioil  i;i  them  Ui 
escape  for  a  moment  from  the  vulgar  literature  of  the  horn', 
to  wander  amid  those  vast  and  solemn  piles  of  thought  which 
tho  greatest  minds  anioujj;  our  ancestors  have  reai-ed  in  honoui 
of  pliilosophy  I  For  myself,  I  do  not  yet  despair  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  letters,  but  feel  poreuaded  that  could  1  wreak, 
OS  Byron  phrases  it,  my  thou;;hts  upon  e.xj»reaaion,  could  I 
j)erfonn  successfully  the  task  1  have  undertaken,  could  I  de- 
scribe Locke  as  he  is,  and  through  a  short  vista  open  up  a 
prospect  into  the  rich,  varied,  and  boundless  field  of  thought 
spread  before  us  in  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understandiu>; 
my  labours  would  not  be  in  vain.  Certain  I  am  that  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  present  age,  above  almost  all  tho^  that  have 
preeedoil  it,  to  jirosecute  the  study  of  philosophy,  seeinjj  the 
point  at  which  Hnoiety  has  airived,  when  tlie  force  of  tra- 
ditional principles)  being  spent,  there  is  an  imjx>rative  neces- 
sity for  other  principles  founded  upon  reason  and  exj^rience. 
And  in  tho  works  of  Ijocke  the  reader  will  find  a  wonderfu.j 
conformity  with  the  tendencies  of  the  present  times.  Hobl 
raah  and  eiring  in  metaphysics,  is  in  politics  and  practica"!! 
philosophy  timid  and  suited  only  to  certain  periods  in  the  pro- 
greas  of  society ;  Bacon,  disc-oming  the  wants  of  his  owni  age, 
taught  men  how  to  supply  them,  but  did  not  attempt  to  pei 
form  tho  task  himself;  Locke  alone  has,  like  Atiatotle,  in' 
vaded  nearly  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge,  fixji 
metaphysics  and  -he  science  of  legislation  and  government 
down  to  the  training  and  feeding  of  a  child  in  the  nuraei-y. 
He  has  moreover  preserved  amidst  the  austerity  of  a  ])hilo- 
Bophy  almost  stoical,  a  cheei-ful  and  I'cody  submission  to  tho 
demental  impulses  of  the  human  heart,  uniting  the  most  fer- 
vent piety  and  the  highest  possible  sense  of  moral  rectiludt. 
I  have  elsewhere,  however,  described  what  he  has  left  us  oa 
the  subject  of  religion,  and  shall  probably  find  other  occasion* 
for  speaking  of  his  political  works,  for  which  i-eason  I  heit» 
»Mitine  my  remarks  to  thotie  among  his  writings  wliich  trcnl, 
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CzppMdy  of  philosophy.  These  I  have  ei  denvourwl  to  ar- 
range in  the  manner  beat  calciiluted  to  reonriiineml  theli 
t«raB.tl,  plttciiij;  tho  Conduct  of  the  IJnderstaudLuj;  tit  the 
hnvl  of  all,  as  it  furnishes  an  outline  of  his  whole  system  of 
philosophy,  hajijiily  conceived,  and  finished  witli  far  more  caro 
thiin  is  usnally  supposed.  The  object  of  this  short  treatise  is 
twofold  ;  first,  to  descrilie  the  extent  and  <!vi].s  of  {lopidar 
i^nocvace,  and  secondly,  to  exhort  mankind  to  the  study  ot 
)<Iiilosophy.  It  is  a  work  full  of  ease  and  animation,  and  all 
that  kind  of  eloquence  which  aprinjfs  from  a  perfect  kuowlwlge 
»f  the  subject;  for,  coinpossd  during  the  hist  ye;irs  of  tho  au- 
thor's lif«",  when  he  hod  completed  hi.s  survey  of  the  realms  of 
kDowled;£;e  and  bi-ought  to  the  utuiost  iiiutiirity  of  wiuch  they 
wore  simcoptible  both  his  opinions  and  his  theories,  it  has  lesii 
the  cliarafte."  of  an  inquiry  than  of  an  harangue  tlelivered  fx 
cathftlnl,  without  that  hesitation  aiul  modest  diffidence  which 
in  the  Essaj*  appear  sometimes  to  imfiede  the  free  current  of  hLs 
thoughts.  He  has  here  likewse  intiuduced  more  abundantly 
norfaaps  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  wTitings  those  fruits  of 
long  expericnc-  and  wisdom,  jirofouiid  maxims,  and  jjregnant 
■emtenoeH,  which  at  once  captivate  the  imagination  and  enlarge 
the  mind.  It  seemed  judicious  therefore  to  commence  the 
present  publicatiou  with  this  work,  which,  thougli  entirely  of 
a  popular  chumcter,  leads  by  an  ea.sy  asceut  to  the  noblest 
traths  of  metaphysics,  pinnacled  upon  the  atriest  and  least 
— ^.''de  heights  of  speculation. 

way  being  thus  pi-epai"e<l  the  Essay  follows,  fumishinii 
s  l."«iy  of  philo-sophy  worthy  to  be  studied,  together  with 
instmctionii  for  siubduing  or  removing  all  those  dithcidties 
capable  of  bi-ing  removed  which  commonly  beset  this  depart- 
nteot  of  liutuan  knowledge. 
,Kext,  in  ihi;  lirtiers  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  had 
»i!«vl  hi-  «v^.>!i!  -fii  all  those  points  on  which  it  was  sup- 
pi-  •  we  have  an  example,  and  in  most  cased 
*-  '.f  his  methixl  of  philosophising,  together 
iriUi  tl)e  priiin|)le  uiwn  which  he  conducUtd  his  inquiries. 

To  complt-te  the  cycle  of  his  philosophical  productions  1 
subjoin  his  examination  of  Malebranche's  system,  together 
with  such  other  amoUer  pieces  as  seemed  to  belong  to  the  sane 
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tike  Nobv  my  alni  haa  been  by  no  mc-.tns  iinbit\ou&'.  V 
hin  tauiily  '^ntf^ht  bi  iriL'rei.-.se  ihv  iutci'eit  of  tVio  \ni\v\\r.'.ia 
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pni'sueil  in  the  text,  by  introducing  at  the  foot  of  the  pngt 
illusliiitions  from  the  works  of  other  philosojihers,  whether 
thoy  agree  with  Locke  or  diflVr  from  him.  But  I  have  by  nc 
meaiis  coniined  myaeli'  Ut  this  class  of  ^Titers,  for  my  object 
being  to  recouunend  the  work  as  far  as  possible  to  geuei-aJ 
perusal,  I  have  sought  aiuong  pocti,  historians,  ti-avellers,  iu 
short  from  every  kind  of  authoi  within  my  reach,  pasaagos 
throwing  light  upon  the  matter  in  hiiud,  confirming  Bometinies 
and  sometimes  controverting  the  views  of  Locke,  whom  I  have 
not  the  superstition  to  regard  as  infallible. 

Wherever  I  have  found  him  to  agree  with  others  wiiooe 
opinions  happen  to  be  known  to  me,  I  have  been  careful  to 
point  it  out,  particularly  if  he  seemed  to  have  borrijwdd, 
whether  consciously  or  not,  his  notions  from  them.  But  this, 
it  seems  to  me,  he  has  seldom  done,  though  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  germs  of  one  pai-t  of  his  theory  ai-e  to  be  found 
in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  those  inexhaustible  treasures  of 
thought  and  wisdom. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  men  were  in 
general  little  bigoted  in  favour  of  antiquity,  a  learned  and  in- 
genious writer  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  qratem  of  Ijocke, 
as  well  as  those  of  all  other  motlem  philosophers,  was  bor- 
rowed entirely  from  the  Greeks.  Had  the  position  been  main- 
tained in  general  terms  it  might  at  firet  have  seemed  to  be 
tenable.  But  the  attempt  ha'X'ing  been  made  to  support  ic  by 
quotations,  the  accuser  broke  down  in  his  proofs,  merely 
showing  that  on  many  points  the  Perijiatetics,  Stoics,  and 
liipicureans  had  obtained  glimpses  of  the  truth  afterwards 
demonstrated  and  place<l  iu  the  clearest  light  by  our  illustri- 
ous countryman. 

In  what  relates  to  the  Stoics  in  particular  there  is  some- 
tliing  very  ludicrous  in  the  reasonings  of  the  author  in  ques- 
tion ;  for,  upon  the  strength  of  certain  passages  in  Plntarch 
«nd  Diogenes  Laertius,  he  concludes  that,  had  the  wTitings  of 
2eno  and  his  followers  Bur«ved,  the  world  would  have  stood 
in  no  need  whatever  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing.*    Wliother  the  feict  would  have  been  so  or  not  we  have 

•  DuU-ns,  Origine  dca  IXncouvcrtcs  attribu^s  kux  Modomea,  p.  13  oi 
■eq. ;  wTiere  bo  Mjv :  "  Le  pbilosophe  Angloia  fait  dea  Hniatiom  les  nw- 
t^/itai  Juat  U  reflexion  sc  gcrt  pour  compoaer  lea  notiona  de  I'Amr  :  lea 
fenmtiiian  cbcz  iui  sont  dc<  idi'ira  siniplea,  dont.  \r  tfftrjaca  (onne  Ua 
J^d^  ooiijjtleten;  c'l-at  Ih  Ic  fondcmont  de  aonWvre,  (\u»a\M\vic\iA««.xt«w 
■""     "  "'       "  fcTvid  jour  sur  la  maaiVre  Aont  twm»  »oc^fe">^«  tv:*  J 
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SO  nieftoa  of  juJgLag,  for  those  writings  have  perished  ir> 
reooTerably :   and  the  -worlil  not  being  disqw«>d  to  reject  all 
■id  to  knowlc<lge  because  it  did  not  proceed  from  the  Stoica, 
gladly  recfivcd  and  repaid  with  aduiin»tion  the  inestimable 
&TDun  coixlVrred  upon  it  by  Locke.     At  the  same  time,  I 
grant  there  has  scaicely  been  in  modern  times  a  theory  started, 
good.  bad.  or  indiflerent,  something  resembling  which  might , 
flot  be  liiund  in  the  pliilosophical  fragments  bixpieathed  to  usl 
Dy  antiquity,  though   it  roquiros  a  mind  of  the  tirxt  ordcr^ 
f»operly  to  interjirct  and  •widely  to  profit  by  the  hints  which 
there  lie  buried.     For  eacample,  there  occurs  in  the  Theatetus 
k  paasago  not  Ititherto,  that  I  am  aware  of,  referred  to  in  this 
diMnaaion,  in  wluch  sensation  and  reflection  ore  clearly  oon- 
tniplat<x}  as  the  sources  of  all  our  ide.is : 

••  Both  in  man  and  the  inferior  animals  there  exists  from 
ihe  birth  a  certain  natural  [K)wer,  by  which  they  perceive  nil 
thofie  sensations  that  flow  in  through  the  body  upon  the  soul; 
but  the  reflectious  uj)on  these  sensations,  which  discover  to  us 
their  essence  and  utility,  (in  as  many  as  attain  to  the  posses- 
sion of  them  at  all,)  grow  up  with  difficulty  in  the  course  of 
tLoie,  through  biborioas  experience  and  eilucation."* 

But  it  would  nevertheless  be  absui'd  to  infer  that  Locke  had 
this  passage  before  him  when  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  tho 

iitm.  et  sur  Icur  aKocmtioD  ;  m&is  11  est  oklr  ausal,  par  tout  cc  que  Sex- 
toa  Emptriciu,  Plutarque  ct  T>ir>i^i-np  Lavrce  nous  ont  eonscrrd  de  la  doo- 
Wne  dai  StolcienJi,  qu'ila  i  '  n  t  cle  la  m^ine  manicro  que  Locke  a, 

ttA  da  nos  jourg ;  et  on  j"  a-  c«  qu'en  <lit  Plutnrque,  que  n  tout 

oa  qn'il  lont  fait  *ai  cc  ru,. .  ,  ...i.„  .<.-&  ouTragu  dent  il  ne  aoua  rente  que 
katitfci)  <toit parvenu  jusqu'itDoua,  nouan'auriaiupaaenbeaoindcl'uuv- 
n^  ie  Locke.  Le  fond  dc  la  doctrine  dc  Z<<non  et  de  aon  &;ole  liur  la 
hjgiaoe,  <toit,  que  toutea  no«  notiona  nou.s  viennent  dea  sena.  L'ecprit 
4a  rbomme,  k  la  naimncc  eat  aemblable,  disolent  lea  Stolcisns,  au  pa- 
kler  blanc  diapoat!  Ik  reoevoir  tout  cc  que  Ton  veut  y  ^rire ;  lea  premiers 
impranioaa  qu'il  revolt  lui  viennent  dea  hcus  ;  kii  ulijeta  sont-Ua  eloign^ 
~  k  m^moire  aert  k  retenir  oca  impreasioim ;  la  repi5tltiun  de  cea  mAmea  im- 
iHriooa  fiiit  Vcxp^rienc«.  Lea  notions  aont  de  deux  genres,  natureUoa 
twUfidoUcs ;  lea  naturelles  aont  lea  v^ritt^  qui  ont  leur  aooice  dana  les 
■■■•tSco*,  ou  annt  ac<|uiaea  par  lea  sens ;  c'eot  ]>ourquoi  ila  lea  appelloient 
•Mai  auticipatioiia :  lea  notions  arUficipUcs  eont  produitca  par  la  reflexion 
da  I'caprit  oaoa  doa  ttrea  ioa6»  dc  rusou. "  (Flut.  de  Plaoitis  Pluloaopli. 
Sb.  It.  c  n.\ 

Ofan,  y.  fil  p.  £68.  f.  Bckk.      Ol/ieovv  rd  )iii'  lirBic  ^tvourrot^ 
pc«T>  ^iaii  aiaOiiiirOui dt'Spilnrotc ri  tai  Otjpion,  oan.  liii  Tov  oujiaTo^ 
f0i>ift<rra  iri  r,/r  i^;-x  i/r  riiyii  ■  rd  (t  irfpi  rovroiv  avaXoYLouara  if  pf^^ 
ntf^'rrr.^y  ^/A„m-^,:^,g  rai  {y  x'porv  c,a  woXXwv  irp<r»liATwv  «■* 
f^"":  "("rT"-<"  ale  jy  *ai  rofutityy^rmt. 
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EMay  ou  the  Human  Understanding.  AVe  are  endowed  with 
tho  Bamc  senses),  the  aaiae  understiiiidiug  as  the  ancients,  auc' 
tho  same  inexhaustible  souross  of  knowledge  lie  scatterrjj 
■mund  us  over  the  fitce  of  naturi',  Why  then,  if  chance  loai' 
us  to  the  same  springs,  .should  \vc  he  tliou),'l>t  to  have  piuL-' 
fully  traced  oui'  way  thither  by  the  dimly  }K?rcejitible  footstL-jjg 
which  they  have  sometuucs  left  upon  the  soil  (  Ni^  iuau  ol 
large  mind  and  independent  chiinwter  studies  the  aucieuts 
pilfer  their  notions  or  become  a  slave  to  their  s-ystcms,  but 
observe  the  method  they  pursued  iu  tlie  search  after  tnith,  an 
the  inimitable  ai-t  which  many  among  them  exhibited 
placing  their  discoveries  before  the  world  But  in  neither 
these  points  was  Lock?  much  indebted  to  them,  his  method 
philosophising  being  comi»lctely  distiuguisiied  from  theirs,  ai 
his  manner  of  exphiiuing  his  thoughts,  it  is  to  bo  regretted 
soil  more  so.  Whatever  faults  ho  may  have,  therefore,  it 
clear  to  me  that  he  is  neither  a  plagiarist  nor  an  imitator,  b\il 
a  writer  as  much  mii  generis  as  any  that  can  be  named  in  tho 
whole  compass  of  literature. 

Id  studying  him  accoitlingly  we  arc  spared  the  labour 
si-arching  fur  the  fountains  of  his  opinions  and  ideas  beyoi 
the  limits  of   his  own  works.     Ho  had  manifestly  follow^ 
the  advice  rather  than  tho  example  of  Hobbe-s,  of  readi] 
diligently  his  own  conceptions,  which  the  Bishop  of  Worcesi 
urgeil  against  him  as  a  reproach,  taunting  liim  with  havii 
spun  his  whole  theoiy  out  of  his  own  brains.    Had  there  be 
a  possibility  of  fixing  upon  him  tho  charge  of  plagiarism,  i. 
vast  i-cading  of  StillingBeet  would  have  enabled   him  to 
it,  and  tho  ill-blood  engendered  by  controversy  would  no|| 
have  suffered  him  to  keep   back  such  an  accusation,  as 
may  be  sure,  from  his  having  advanced  many  worse. 

I  have  already  alluded  briefly  to  some  of  the  advan 
which  would  ensue  from  a  re\'ival  of  the  study  of  Lock 
nmong  which  not  tho  least  would  be  the  helps  to  bo  derivudj 
from  him  in  the  constnictiou  of  a  sound  theory  of  cthici', 
He  maintaine<i,  as  is  weil  known,  tno  opimon  that  a  syBt-ni 
of  morals  might  be  erected  on  a  basis  of  pure  domonstratioi , 
though  when  jirossed  by  Molineux  to  undertake  the  task 
iiimself  he  declined,  not  .so  much  perhaps  from  any  distrust  of 
(lis  own  j)owers  a.s  from  the  exfierienoe  he  had  gained  of  the 
t«!mjier  of  the  age  in  which  ho  lived,  prone  not  only  to  invil 
*'Ut  wilfully  to  IU/  u'nt'.Tjiret  and  im\)Ut«  uaNiovtUy  nvotive^ 


nxi.iii!sxu.r  mscovnac. 
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To  tuy  one,  huwerer,  who  shonlJ  be  du^jcotrd  to  comjiivta 

'V-  4fsga  which  he  bardj  contcoiplated,  his  vrritin^  wonjii 

manr    usefal    hiiita  uid   suggestions,  tugeiher   with 

itiriic^itions  of  the  track  which  an  honest  investigator  ough* 

ui   pursue.      It   formed   uo   part   of  Locke's   own  jilaix  U) 

He  the  nature  of  our  passions,  emotions,  sentiments  anit 

tea,  or  to  rletemiine  how  far  and  by  what  means  they 

ice  our  actions. 

Ligh  in  nowise  one  of  those  who  regard  man  simply  bj 
ti  reasoning  animal,  Locke  had  still  too  little  of  the  elements 
^f  passion  in  his  own  nature,  to  enable  him  to  judgo 
.  uentally  uf  the  strugj»le  usually  maintained  through 
•  t  ween  the  understanding  and  the  afTections,  the  latter 
fpreading  before  the  judgment  a  cloud  which  the  firmuc 
KodeaTonrs  to  disjx-l. 

It  i»  accordingly  observable  that  throughout  his  work^ 
oar  reason  is  alone  appealed  to.  He  never  se«ks  U)  kindli- 
■>iir  passions  or  enlist  our  sympathies  on  his  side;  but 
prooeeding  stedlastly  iu  what  api)eared  to  him  to  be  tlw 
wake  uf  truth,  he  leaves  it  to  our  own  good  sense  to 
ileterminc  whether  we  will  go  along  with  him  or  not. 

This  doubtless  waa  the  proper  spirit  in  which  to  inyestigat'- 
U>c  sources  of  knowledge;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whethctj 
It  would  have  kxi  him  to  a  so'ind  theory  of  morals,  whidj^ 
nhoold  in  part  at  least  be  based  on  dc]>artmL-Qt3  of  human 
experience  in  which  Locke  was  dedcient>  never  having  been 
■  kusband  or  a  father,  and  consequently  lacking  many  of 
tliose  views  which  it  is  impossible  to  take  from  any  othet 
positaoDs. 

No  man  iu  fact  can  have  foiled  to  observe  thnt  our  ethical 
creed  cho&ges  with  our  years,  with  the  changes  in  our 
nJations,  even  with  the  mutations  of  our  status  in  society. 
It  is  aeceioaiy  to  have  ex]>erieuced  a  father's  care,  a 
mother's  tenderness,  a  wife's  endearing  affection,  the  raiutter- 
nble  love  of  children,  before  wc  can  reaaon  correctly  of  the 
ihltieB,  feelings,  inlluuuces,  and  emotions  arising  out  of  all 
tluMe  diffetent  i-elations.  Of  this  Locke  was  incapable,  for 
the  reasons  before  stated;  and  therefore  perhaps  upon  tho 
whole,  it  is  little  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  devote 
bis  time  to  the  comjwwition  of  a  system  of  ethics,  whii.h, 
however  ivdiairibly  reasoned,  would  have  wanted  the  f^rccAMX 
roL.  i.  Q 
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charm  of  that  kind  of 


Had  he  (losseflsed  ilu^ 


compositi 
tbo  a<lmimtiun  excited  by  hi.s  works  would  tiHve  partaken 
more  of  CDtbiisiaam.  He  wmild  have  Ijeen  resorted  to  as  a 
delightful  companion  as  well  as  a  wLse  instructor;  aiul  even 
as  it  is,  they  who  habitually  converse  with  him  end  at  last 
l>y  acquiring  a  strong  attachment  for  his  character  as  it 
develops  itself  ia  his  writings. 

A  principal  cause  of  this  perhaps  is  his  earnestness  and 
frankness,  and  his  being  uniformly  found  arguing  ou  the  sido 
of  whatever  is  virtuotia  and  honourable.  Principles  taken 
out  of  his  book  and  pushed  to  extreme  by  others  may,  indeed, 
bo  found  or  forced  to  lead  to  dangerous  consequences ;  but 
in  Locke  h'"'««H'  we  discover  nothing  which,  as  con- 
templated by  him,  is  adverse  to  the  peace  and  best  interests 
of  society.  He  maintains  no  paradoxes  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  his  metapbysical  acuteness  and  logical  power,  but 
lijUowing  everywhere  the  dictates  of  good  sense  and  & 
disciplined  and  vigorous  reason,  he  arrives  at  precisely  thoso 
truths  which  are  best  calculated  to  knit  man  to  man,  to 
{iiYimote  the  ends  of  free  government,  to  elevate  our  speciea 
to  its  proper  level,  to  promote  our  happiness  both  here  and 
hereafter. 

Advocating  above  all  things  the  free  agency  of  man,  ho 
pitilessly  battom  down  that  hackneyed  sophism  by  which 
certain  wild  and  heterodox  speculators  have  endeavoured  to 
emancipate  themselves  and  others  from  the  empir>}  of 
conacienoa  He  establishes  it  as  the  basis  of  all  law,  govern- 
ment, and  religion  that  men  are  accountable  beings,  coos^ 
quently  that  they  hove  it  in  their  power  to  choose  between 
vice  and  innocence;  that  society  has  a  right  to  inflict 
jtimishment  for  certain  crimes ;  that  beyond  the  rooch  ot 
laws  there  oi-e  actions  sinful,  and  consequently  requiring 
cbo-stisement ;  that  there  is,  therefore,  a  future  life  in  which 
every  man  will  receive  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body.  The  chapter  on  Power,  in  which  this  question  ia 
iiscussed,  may  for  this  reason  be  said  to  bo  peculiarly  worthy 
of  being  studied  at  the  present  moment,  when  so  many  of 
our  ooontrymen  appear  to  be  infected  by  opinions  of  on 
opposite  tendency. 

It  might  bo  usefid  too,  as  a  remuuy  against  that  narrow 
•elfishneas  and  vulgar  utilitarianism  which  apj>ears  to  l>e  fast 
Kpriogiug  up  amongst  us,  patiently  to  accompany  Lim  through 
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his  Epeculfttions  on  Infinity,  in  which,  Hinging  off  one  hy  one 
tfaa  ligaments  that  bind  us  tu  eai-th,  he  plunges  out  into  the 
gntt  ooean,  where  there  m  uu  existence  but  that  of  God 
dwelling  in  eternal  ailenoe  and  repose.  Here,  if  anywhere. 
ve  ma,y  discover  the  nothingness  of  our  pitiful  hopes  and 
iatt%  whose  aim  extends  uu  further  thaa  to  a  ahadow-liku 
psssvrc  over  this  "  bank  and  shoal  of  time."  His  iduoa 
t  •  this  pai-t  of  liis  sj)eculations  are  full  of  sublimity, 

6  _  I'lQ  of  which  they  must  inevitably  communicate  to 
thoaa  who  calmly  and  reverc-ntiidly  dwell  upon  them.  Into 
eaoe  h»  may  and  does  fill;  but  those  we  everywhere  forgive- 
lum,  as  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  he  is  guided  by 
tiiB  lovo  of  truth,  and  that  for  her  sake  he  was  prejiared  to 
faoaoDter  persecution  and  calumny,  and  whatever  other  evil 
H  might  occasion  him. 

To  be  Conversant,  therefore,  with  the  reasonings  of  such  a 
toaa  oiuuDt  fail  at  once  to  invigorate  and  purify  the  under- 
i4«ti«ltt«g  It  requires  aome  acuteness  and  much  attention  to 
peroeivv  all  the  links  of  his  ratiocination,  to  follow  them, 
when  by  their  own  weight  an  it  were  they  sink  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  metaphysics,  and  rising  again  stretch  in  one 
uiibrok<i<u  chain  nearly  across  the  whole  domain  of  phi- 
lovikhy.  But  if  we  be  disposed  to  lend  him  the  i-equisito 
•ttcntiou,  it  is  always  possible  to  diaceru  the  subtlest  evohi- 
tionB  of  his  reasonings,  to  discover  precisi'ly  whither  they 
lead,  and  by  what  motives  they  are  thitherwoid  directed. 

Nevertheless,  thinking  thus  highly  of  Locke,  there  aro 
teveral  thing*  which  I  miss  in  his  philosophy,  of  which  tbo 
principal  [wrhaps  is  that  sense  of  the  beautilid  necessary  to 
isayutt  the  highest  charm  to  metaphysical  sjieoulatious.  In 
hia  writings  we  nowhere  meet  with  glimpses  of  that  ideal 
lovelinees  which  inhabits  the  inner  recesses  of  some  minds, 
aiui  constitutes  the  best  proof  of  their  afiBnity  with  tho 
divioe  iwture.  He  knows  nothing  of  that  visionary  sweet- 
MM  which  descends  like  dew  through  the  periods  of  Pluto, 
'!v  ravishes  the  imagination.  Virtue  he  cultivates, 
e  .'luse   it   is  the  couuuaud  of  God,  or  because  it 

wooid  bo  incoDsisteut  with  reason  to  do  otlierwise.  But 
time  is  no  unconscious  and  involuntary  apotheosis  of  the 
priiicipal,  drawing  us  after  it  like  2VUltou's  ArcbangeJ, 
"  "     beauty  of  its 


« 


in  his  company  forget  oiu'selvoa,  or  tho  matter  in  hani,  to  p- 
loitering  up  the  slope  of  some  delightful  speculation,  leadiuv 
us  for  a  moment  out  of  our  track  perhaps,  but  enabling  u< 
alter  the  digression,  to  return  to  it  wth  greater  seat  acii 
▼igour.  But  what  is  ti-ue  of  him  is  likewise  true  of  mo-; 
modem  writers  on  philoaophy,  among  whom  I  could  scap(x;lv 
name  a  single  excL-ptiun,  save  Bacon,  in  whose  writings  w.' 
discover  everywhere  traces  of  that  fire  of  tho  imaginatiuu 
necessary  to  ripen,  and  bring  the  noblest  fruits  of  tho  soul  to 
perfection.  Kis  thoughts  had  moved  as  it  were  among  the 
clouds,  and  caught  all  the  warm  and  golden  hues  which  they 
present  in  the  firet  hour  of  the  morning.  Impassioned  he 
neither  is  nor  knows  how  to  bo;  but  his  fancy,  like  a  bee. 
had  wandered  everywhere  through  the  universe,  calling  the 
choicest  sweets  and  odour^  which  ho  has  bi-eathed  OTer  hiM 
pagea,  Hence  the  pleasure  which  the  reading  of  Bacon 
often  imparts,  when  we  neither  admire  liis  reasoning  nor 
approve  of  his  opinions.  Locke,  in  compariaon  with  him, 
holds  the  same  place  that  logic  does  with  respect  to  rhetoric 
In  the  one  the  roots  only  of  thoughts  and  specidatioiis 
appear  upon  the  surface,  while  the  plants  themselves  grow  in 
an  inverted  order,  blossom  inwanls,  and  bear  fruit  in  the 
secret  recessee  of  the  mind :  in  the  other,  whatever  is  rough 
or  unsightly  is  kept  8e<lulously  out  of  view,  while  all  that  U 
rich  or  fascinating  is  artfully  disposed  in  tho  order  beat 
calculated  to  charm  the  eye. 

Again,  Locke,  like  Epicureus,  whether  from  the  affectation 
of  extreme  originality,  or  from  some  peculiar  theory  ol 
composition,  the  reason  of  which  is  not  apparent,  not  only 
quotes  very  little  from  other  philosophers,  but  seldom  even 
refere  to  them  in  their  opinions,  except  when  it  happens  to 
bo  necessary  to  refute  them.  To  him,  therefore,  we  mny 
njiply  with  truth  the  censure  which  Dr.  Johnson  luijuitly 
directed  against  Milton,  that  "  few  men  ever  wrote  so  much 
and  praiseid  so  little."  In  this  characteristic  Ukewiso  he 
differs  Y''''-'ly  from  Lord  Bacon;  many  of  whose  Essays 
consist  of  a  cento  of  quotations,  admirably  put  together  indtt^t. 
but  in  which  little  more  than  tho  airangtMiu'iit  and  settiu',' 
belongs  to  him.  In  Aristotle  too  nd  Plii'o  tht?  page  is  orteu 
studded  with  illustrious  names,  which  arc  sometimes  merely 
referred  toby  the  way,  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  cj-j-tsing, 
examining,  explaining,  or  illustrating  opinions  or  i;iuieip|iii 
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«riih  which  they  were  connected.  This  maj  In  some  sort  b« 
rv^nnied  as  the  bibliogTaphy  of  philosojihy ;  and  such  is  the 
vfsakncm  of  human  nature,  such  the  desire  and  the.  necessity 
fiir  frequent  resting  places  in  abstruso  speculations,  that 
ailurements  and  conce^iouB  like  tbfso,  if  not  absolutelj' 
I  nooMaatr,  are  at  least  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  kce{. 
a°i  in  breath  ss  it  were,  and  enable  us  to  support  toil  with 
•.beerfQlneas. 

In  the  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  long  aa  they 
are  and  full  of  repetitions,  there  is  freqiiently  a  sort  of 
dialogiatic  vivacity  which  keeps  up  the  interest  and  carrii^d 
along  the  reader  without  weariness  to  the  end.  Two 
clianicters  are  insensibly  developed  before  us  ;  that  of  the 
Hijihop,  confident  in  his  extensive  learning  and  high  rank 
in  the  church,  and  relying  greatly  on  the  fame  he  had 
already  acquired,  advancing  opinions  and  accusations  ra.shly, 
Uvlng  hi.i  lla&k.<<  open  to  the  enemy,  and  then  compelled  to 
rv-tire  galled,  chafed,  and  humiliated;  and  that  of  the 
tihiloeopher  lo<iking  warily  around  him,  calmly  and  deli- 
berately erecting  his  batteries,  spj'ing  out  the  weak  point 
of  the  onemv,  and  then  pouring  in  upon  him  without 
„...^^-  ]iia  incessant  and  tremendous  fire.  In  those  com- 
1^  wo  are  sometimes  reminded  of  the  polished  ]>lay- 
i.iiu'.-^-!  of  Pascal.  To  enliven  tbe  dryness  of  controversy 
little  imaginary  dialogues  arc  got  up,  in  which  the  Bishop's 
argumentii  are  mawled  with  a  freedom  and  a  levity  in  which 
L^^  would  not  have  indulged  in  his  own  proper  person 
Ontonding  o'lenly  with  his  antagonist. 
iho  controversy  in  the  coui'se  of  its  development 
!  the  phases  which  controversies  usually  present 
it.  first  with  a  considerable  show  of  good  temper 
pwlittuess  on  both  sides,  it  gradually  warmed  and 
(«>c«me  embiftercd,  until  wliat  seemed  to  be  a  mere  friendly 
'iiacnsw'on,  undertaken  fur  the  purpose  of  settling  agreeably  a 
'  doubtful  points,  degenerated  into  a  fierce  warfare,  in  which 
pjirlii-a  put  forth  all  their  strength,  and  seemed  to 
■d  their  very  reputation  on  the  issue.  Locke,  it  is  well 
a,  came  out  of  the  struggle  triumphant ;  and  this  is 
all  to  be  wondei-ed  nt.,  for  whatever  learning  or 
Ity  Dr.  StillingBeet  may  have  jjo.ssessed,  he  was  certainly 
jrd  with  little  of  that  vigour  of  intellect,  that  calm  and 
ncrato  aphit  ol  speculALiuu,   th\i  »cutcue.!S  to  ^acuyu^ 
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ihat  patience  to  explain,  and  that  )K>wer  to  arjpe  and  Tindicat« 
the  rights  of  truth  which  so  preeminently  diatiuguish  Locke. 
The  questions  discussed  were  of  the  most  abstruse  kind : 
the  essence  of  substance,  of  nature,  of  person,  of  identity 
and  diversity,  of  the  Resurrection,  of  the  Trinity,  and  the 
Incarnation  of  Crrist.  Of  the  learning  requiaite  iu  a 
divine.  Dr.  Stillingfleet  appears  (for  I  do  not  presume  to 
speak  positively)  to  have  possessed  an  ample  ahaiv.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  from  any  deficiency  on  this  point  that  he 
lost  ground  in  the  controversy,  but  because  he  was  little 
accustomed  to  the  calm,  cautious,  and  rigid  proceedings  of 
metaphysics,  in  which  nothing  can  be  conceded  to  authority, 
nothing  to  public  opinion,  but  where  truth,  naked  and 
undisguised,  is  the  sole  guide  and  arbiter  of  all.  Locke,  on 
the  other  hand,  besides  being  a  redoubtable  logician,  was  a 
practised  controversialist,  having  all  his  life  accustomed 
nimBclf,  though  he  was  little  fond  of  acknowledging  it,  to 
the  eristic  art,  in  wliich  probably  ho  was  little  inferior  to 
Zeno  himself.  The  reader  will  examine  and  judge.  Never- 
theless, from  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  perceived,  that 
as  the  dispute  turns  upon  questions  so  thorny  and  difficult, 
it  is  no  easy  matter  always  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  i 
arguments  or  the  force  of  the  reasouiug.  Still  it  is  UVM 
many  respects  forttmatc  that  the  controversy  took  place,S 
since  it  enabled  Locke  to  explain  many  parts  of  bis 
philosophy  which  might  otherwise  have  remained  doubtful, 
and  to  defend  and  cleai-  himself  from  several  suspicious 
which,  if  made  known  after  his  death,  it  might  have  been 
exceedingly  difficult  to  remove.  For  examjile,  it  is  clear 
(rom  the  mistake  of  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  that  it  is  possible  for 
a  hasty  reader  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding 
to  imagine  Locke  a  disbeliever  in  the  existence  of  th^^ 
external  world,  but  to  one  who  pcriises  these  letters  suoIiiH 
a  Kuspicion  caiAaever  firesent  itself.  On  several  points  of" 
faith  too  he  nad  here  an  opportunity  of  speaking  oat 
explicitly,  and  he  has  in  genciul  done  so  with  a  frankness 
and  fulness  which  seem  to  me  altogether  satiafactoty. 
Whether  I  possess  too  much  or  too  little  charity,  the  readef 
iawA  decide  when  ba  has  arrived  at  the  end. 

J.  k   «.i.  J, 


OF  THE 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  UNDERSTANDING. 


'Quid  tam  tomenuium  tuuqoe  unlignum  sapientU  (>7nvitato  atqae  con- 
rtsotiS.  qaun  aut  faLiuni  Bcntirc,  aut  qaod  non  aaUa  explonti  percep- 
torn  (it,  et  eognituin,  one  lUlA  dubiutione  defendere  T " 

Cic.  da  Natiura  Deorvm,  lib.  i. 


n^XXE  hw  seUom  obtained  the  credit  due  to  bim  for  the  following 
brief  treatiae.  It  may  in  fact  be  said  to  be  cotnpanitively  little  luiown  ; 
tat  tlioagh  sometimea  printed  lepanitely,  and  at  other  times  added  almost 
b;  way  of  Appendix  to  the  Eaaay  on  the  Human  Underatanding,  the 
Cfanion  of  the  eariieat  editor  of  bin  worka  that  it  is  little  more  than  aserie* 
of  "•oddai  viewi,  intended  to  be  afterwards  revised  and  further  looked 
iolOi"  appean  to  have  been  pretty  eeuerally  adopted.  NoTerth<dess  the^f 
vofk  U  in  erery  respect  deaerring  of  very  lugh  praise.  The  author  wheii 
tte  wrote  it  had  completed  hia  medilations  on  all  the  important  topics 
Uiercin  glaoood  at.  He  had  learned,  by  the  reception  hia  own  philosophy 
fa>d  met  with,  bow  hard  it  ia  to  give  currency  to  new  truths,  which  are 
«oinmoii]r  nispectod  for  counterfeits,  until  long  use  and  familiarity  have 
iDcoDoiled  manlfind  to  their  appearance.  Controveraialiats  had  as»ulted 
lum ;  idi  doctrina  had  been  misunderstood,  his  motives  misinterpreted ;  his 
iixt^aticn  affainat  ignorance  and  error,  against  prejudice  and  calumny, 
8|jgaiD«t  HtM  obstinacy  which  is  blind  to  the  beauties  of  truth,  and  tlie 
toniditjr,  wlueh  though  (lerceiving  refuses  to  acknowledge  them,  was  there- 
Coic  wound  up  to  a  high  pitch,  and  brought  some  relief  for  his  mind  in 
exp-^Lii!;  ttie  «iiit<  iiii'ti^ilu  weakness  and  the  pervene  selfishness  by  whicli\ 
[I  i:    is  thwarted    in    its    benevolent    endeavours 

t"  y   the   human    mind.       Tliia   is  the   object   oth 

0  lurstanding.      It  \a  an  apology  for  philosophy,  I   ^ 

fi>  II,  the  most  exquisite  good  scnHC,  and  is  rendered' 

do,>ui,  ..  t'l.e  of  resentment,  mingled  with  and  modifying  hi^ 

oharaci  rui;^  to  bo  df  Bervlco  to  hU  fellow- creatures,      uioiigli 

written  i  ■   ■  order  of  time,  it  shoiiM  imw  bo  regarded  as  an  intro- 

duction tu  the  greater  essay,  being  written  in  a  style  more  sprightly, 
popular,  and  easy,  aboundicg  with  figures  and  brilliant  sallies  of  the  fancy, 
and  therefore  calculated  to  ujierate  ox  a  reconmiendation  to  the  more  for- 
midable speculations  that  succeed  it.  How  it  is  likely  to  be  estimated  or 
Rseived  by  readers  of  the  present  day  it  is  dilBcult  to  foresee  I  never 
IcUMluber  to  have  met  with  the  slightest  notice  of  it  by  any  of  my  oon- 
tcmporarios.  His  work  is  cvideDtly  little  re-id,  but  no  one  who  is  at  th» 
trouble  to  become  aoquaiutrd  with  its  merits  will  acknowledge  that  it  d»-' 
•crrcs  Vu  t>e  neglected.  Somo  few  repetitions  there  are,  together  witJh 
wertain  rou^hnaoe*  uijBlight  inAccuracics  of  styl?,  w\nc\i nvKj ^et\ia,^\w 
«TOy  to  ju  rumtliumoua  piiblicntioa.  Perhaps,  however,  tiio  awtYior.  >»iA 
*r/in4  would vot  hare  beca  ver}  soUciU.ui  to  remove  Ibeae  »xvft.Sri\tV\«s«r 
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uiiiai,  stDOe  in*  indulged  in  tbe  aObctation,  srarcely  pardoiiablo  in  0D« 
grvLt  and  wiae,  of  looking  with  indifference  on  (he  nicetioa  of  litngnng* 
.'ud  composition.  But  if  there  be  found  here  uid  there  lome  few  imaU  Idm 
perfectionB,  Ibcy  ara  icArccly  visible  amid  the  crowd  of  beautiei  whidij 
press  upon  the  sight.  From  6rst  to  but  tbe  chain  of  reasoning  proceed* 
m  one  almost  unbroken  flow.  It  more  resembles  an  oration  in  its  omiv- 
mcnts  and  magnificence  than  a  philosophical  treatise.  Xhe  language  is 
i|uick,  full,  vehement  Argument  does  not  here  disdain  the  alliance  r<t 
wit,  or  irony,  or  satire.  Evory  weapon  which  can  pierc«  ignorance, 
beat  down  the  defences  of  fraud,  is  seized  on  and  wielded  with  surprising 
vigour  and  adroitness.  The  reader  expecting  mere  instruction,  is  sur- 
prised at  finding  tbe  most  animate  entertainment,  so  that  I  much  doul 
whether  any  one  who  can  relish  speculation  at  all,  or  exiwrience 
interest  in  anything  but  6ction,  ever  commenced  the  Contluct  of  the 
Understanding  for  the  first  time  without  pressing  forwanl  to  its  conclu- 
sion with  unsatisfied  appetite  and  unabated  delight  To  sum  up  it* 
.  merits  we  may  briefly  say,  that  it  is  not  unworthy  to  usher  the  mind  into 
I  (ho  great  and  magnificent  building  of  which  it  luay  be  regarded  as  tbe 
vestibule. — EoiTOB.] 


r.f 

aa^l 

he^ 


■  '- 


1.  Introduction. — The  last  resort  a  man  has  recourse  to,  in 
ihe  conduct  of  lumself,  is  liis  understanding;  for  though  w(» 
'lifttinguish  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  give  the  3uj)rem«> 
'Oiiiniaaud  to  the  will,  as  to  an  agent,  yet  the  truth  is,  the  niaci, 
who  ia  the  agent,  determines  himscli  to  this  or  that  voluntarj 
itctiou,  upon  some  precedent  knowledge,  or  appeftranc:  ol 
knowledge,  in  the  understaudiug.*  No  man  ever  sets  hims4^ti 
.'ibout  luiything  but  uj.>(;in  some  view  or  other,  which  .scrree  him 
for  a  reason  for  what  ho  docs :  and  whatsoever  faculties  he  em- 
ploys, the  understanding,  with  such  light  as  it  has,  woU  or 
ill  informed,  constantly  leads ;  and  by  that  light,  true  or  fidsc, 
all  his  operative  jiowexs  are  directed.     The  will  itself,  how  ab- 

t solute  and  uncontrollable  soever  it  may  bo  thought,  never  fail* 
in  its  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  imderst-amling.  TeniplvB 
have  their  sacred  images,  and  we  see  what  influence  they  have 
:dwaya  ha«l  over  a  great  pnit  of  mankind.  But  in  truth,  tho 
ideas  and  images  in  men's  miods  are  the  invisible  powers  llint. 
^•onstantly  govern  them,  and  to  these  they  all  universally  jwy 
u  ready  submission.  It  is  therefore  of  the  highest  conrtrti- 
iiient  that  great  cai-e  should  be  token  of  tbe  understanding, 
)  to  conduct  it  right  in  the  search  of  knowledge,  and  in  the 
judgments  it  ro^e& 

3T!k»  </aerliim  Itareiy  gl.i.iouJ  a*  l«  this  place  \-»  fa'W  •Uwusand  Ui  tlis 
>'  on  itv  Humau  L'liiientaniiiiic  Book  XI.  co.  u.  >  '— >. 
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The  logic  now  in  use  has  ao  loiig  poesesaed  tko  chair,  aa  the  \J 
r.tilv  art  taught  in  tho  schools,  for  the  diroction  of  the  minil  f\ 
ii  y  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  thac  it  woidd  perhftps 

h-  lU)  alfectation  of  nuveity  to  suspect  that  ndes  that 

liare  served  the  learned  world  these  two  or  three  thousand 
reu^  and  which,  without  any  complaint  of  defects,  the  learned 
naTe  rested  in,  ai-e  not  sufficient  to  guide  the  understanding.'* 
I  should  ni't  doubt  but  tliis  attempt  would  be  censuii'd 

vaaity  or  presumption,  did  not  the  gre;it  Lord  Vendain's 

ithority  justify  it;  who,  not  servilely  thinking  lejiming  could 
not  be  advanced  beyond  what  it  was,  because  for  many  ages 
it  had  not  been,  did  not  rest  in  the  lazy  approbation  and  np- 
(ilaaae  uf  what  was,  because  it  was,  but  eidarged  his  mind  to 
what  it  might  be.  In  his  pivfuce  to  his  Novum  Organuni. 
i-ijneeming  logic,  he  pronounces  thus :  "  Qui  summas  diulecticie 
{lartes  tribuorunt,  atque  inde  fidissiinascieutiis  pitesidia  corii- 
fianm  putaruut.  verissimS  et  optimtl  >'iderunt  intellectum  hu 
manuui,  sibi  permissum,  merits  suspectum  ease  debere.  Veruu: 
iufirmior  oinnini)  est  malo  medicica;  neu  ipsa  mali  experts. 
Siquidem  dialectica,  quas  recepta  est,  licet  ad  civilia  et  artes, 
4^ujD  in  sermone  et  opinione  positie  sunt,  recti.^sime  adhibeatur ; 
(istune  taiuen  subtilitntem  longo  iutervallo  non  attingit,  et 
jireiiaiindo  quod  non  capit,  od  crrores  putius  .stabiliendos  et 
'(oaai  figendos,  quam  ad  viam  veritati  aperiendam  valuit." 

"  They,"  says  he,  "who  attributed  so  much  to  logic,  perceived 
veay  well  and  truly  that  it  was  not  safe  to  trust  tho  under- 
»t. ...,»;,..,  .,,  itself  without  the  guard  of  any  rules.  But  the 
!•  -bed  not  the  e\-il,  but  became  a  part  of  it,  for  thf 

Ji«xn-  V.  Fiuij  took  place,  though  it  might  do  well  enough  in  ci^il 
nriinirs  and  the  arts,  which  consisted  in  tidk  and  opinion,  yet 
enmrs  very  far  short  of  subtlety  in  the  real  performances  ot 
nature ;  and,  catching  at  what  it  cannot  reach,  has  served  tu 
confirm  fcnd  establish  enxars,  rather  than  to  open  a  way  to 
truth."  And  theiffore  a  little  after  ho  .says,  "  That  it  is  ab- 
'^Jntely  neceaaary  that  a  better  and  perfecter  use  and  emplciy- 

*  Vtoogli  it  luul  grown  fashioiikble  in  Locke's  ago  tn  attack  the  an- 
•((■1  imtcnia  of  logic,  it  will  not,  I  imngTiie,  be  su|>ix)gol  that  the  pLilir- 
topfaarr  nhntolf  intended  to  undervalue  the  science,  thovgb  he  point*  out 
<-  ioDji  and  aliuses  of  it.     However,  he  appean  in  s>nne  caaea 

1'  inded  the  dev,  urtrtematic  reasoninga  of  tho  ancfusata  VW-V 

fm-.r/rnt  unong  the  schoolmen,  and  to  ha»o  vtHo\  «f««» 


1.V-  *:-r'LViu 


tLr  UiUr  »l  tiucb  Jem  tiinn  tlicy  wure  worth. 
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mesit  of  the  mind  and  understanding  should  be  iritrodaced.* 
"Neoessarib  requiritur  ut  melior  et  perfectior  mentis  et  intel- 
lectAs  hunmni  usus  et  odoperatio  introducatur." 

2.  Parts. — There  is,  it  is  visible,  great  vanety  in  men's  un- 
derstandings, and  their  natural  constitutions  put  so  'wide  a 
difference  between  some  men  in  this  respect,  that  art  and 
industry  would  never  be  able  to  master,  and  their  very  natures 
seem  to  want  a  foundation  to  raise  on  it  that  which  other  men 
easily  attain  unto.*  Amongst  men  of  equal  education  there 
is  great  inequality  of  parts.  And  the  woods  of  America,  as 
■well  as  the  schools  of  Athens,  produce  men  of  several  abilities 
in  the  same  kind.  Though  this  be  so,  yet  I  imagine  rooet 
men  oome  vfsty  short  of  what  they  might  attain  unto,  in  their 
aereral  degi«es,  by  a  neglect  of  their  understandingj!.t  A  few 
roles  of  logic  are  thought  sufficient  in  this  case  for  those  who 
pretend  to  the  highest  improvement,  whereas  I  think  there 
•re  a,  great  many  natural  defects  in  the  understanding  capable 
of  amendment,  which  are  overlooked  and  wholly  neglected. 
And  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  men  are  guilty  of  a  great  manv 
faultji  in  the  ejcerciso  and  improvement  of  this  faculty  of  the 
mind,  which  hinder  them  in  their  progress,  and  keep  thorn  in 
ignorance  and  error  all  their  lives.  Some  of  them  I  shall 
take  notice  oi^  and  endeavour  to  point  out  proper  remedies  foi>fl 
in  the  following  diicourse.  V 

3.  Jieatoning. — Beside:^  the  want  of  determined  ideas,  and 
I  of  sagacity  and  exercise  in  finding  out  and  laying  in  order 
I    intermediate  ideas,  there  are  throe  miscarriages  that  men  are 

I  *  Xliu  new  of  huin.-in  nature  \tcing  tli.it  which  common  aense  and  ex- 
perience Bu^j^csc  has  l>c«n  that  of  moflt  philoMophcm  fruni  the  dnys  of 
Homer  unlU  now.  But  Hdvetiiu,  who  desired  rather  to  advMice  a  now 
and  startling  theory  thui  to  cot^iblish  truth,  contends  for  the  abaolule 
equality  of  natural  powers  among'  men,  and  derives  all  the  diiTereuceft 
obiicrv.ible  in  them  from  the  accidents  of  their  edncation.  In  nipport  i 
of  thiii  hypothesis  he  exhibits  much  ingenuity,  and  brin^  forward  many  J 
valuable  and  little- known  facts,  e?r\ing  at  least  to  show  that  discipltnoj 
and  instruction,  though  inoaji-'ible  of  iiiip.irting  intellect,  create,  never- 
theless, most  of  ttioxe  ilLstinctiuiiii  e.\isting^  among  mankind.  So  far, 
however,  he  had,  us  tlie  reader  will  pcrocii'c,  been  anticipated  by  Locke,  j 
and  indeed  long  before  him,  by  Quinctilian.  1 

I        +  A  French  writer  has  put  this  thought  in  a  more  epigrammatic  form :  ] 

I     "B  n'y  a  penonnc  peut  £tre  qui  a  fnit  tout  oa  qu'llpouvait."    YetTen- 

l>ei)i:uin  obterroi  thmt  "Socrates  formed  the  design  of  carrying  human 

aatuie  in  wiadom  and  virtue  a*  far  m  it  coiiVl  go,  and  In  Cfarned  it." 

Alt  if  thill  was  to  in  one  case,  the  experiment,  V*b  teVicna'Vinsn  rK.\n\gA. 
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guilty  at  in  rvfnjrnce  to  their  reason,  whereby  this  faculty  is 
hindcrod  in  them  from  that  service  it  might  do  and  was  de- 
signed for.     And  he  that  reflects  upon  the  actions  and  dis- 
courses of  mankind  will  find  their  defects  in  this  kind  very  • 
frequent  and  very  obscj'%'ablo. 

1.  The  first  is  of  those  who  seldom  rea-son  at  all,  but  do  and 
think  a<xording  to  the  example  of  othei-s,  whether  parents, 
neighbours,  ministers,  or  who  else  they  are  pleased  to  make 
choice  of  to  have  an  implicit  faith  in,  for  the  saving  of  them- 
Bclves  the  jiains  and  trouble  of  thinking  and  examining  for 
themselvea.* 

2.  The  second  is  of  those  who  put  passion  in  the  place  of 
reason,  and  being  resolved  that  shall  govern  their  actions  and 
•i^^omeuts,  neither  use  their  own,  nor  hearken  to  other 
jKjople's  reason,  any  further  than  it  suits  their  humour,  interest, 
or  party  ;  and  these  one  may  observe  commonly  content  them- 
adves  with  words  which  have  no  distinct  ideas  to  them,  though 
in  other  matters,  that  they  come  with  an  unbiassed  indiffer- 
i-ncy  to,  they  want  not  abilities  to  talk  and  hear  reason,  where 
they  have  no  secret  inclination  that  hinders  them  from  being 
tractable  to  it. 

3.  The  third  sort  is  of  those  who  readily  and  sincerely  fol- 
low n«8on,  but  for  want  of  having  that  which  one  may  call 
large,  aonnd,  rojindabout  sense,  have  not  a  full  view  of  all  that 
rdatea  to  the  question,  and  may  be  of  moment  to  decide  it. 
Wfi  are  all  shortsighted,  and  very  often  see  but  one  aide  of  a 
matter ;  our  views  are  not  extended  to  all  that  has  a  connex- 
ion with  it.t  From  this  defect  I  think  no  man  is  free.  Wo 
MO  but  iu  port,  and  we  know  but  in  part,  and  therefore  it  is 

*  The  poet  Henod  lua  somewhere  divided  men  into  three  clnsaes.  dio- 
1tai(^ai>bca  6t>D  tack  other  by  the  qualideii  of  tlie  underetiinding :  the 
fait  ko  n^  oonnita  of  those  who  arc  nhle  to  discover  trutli  for  them- 
■etrf :  the  second,  of  inch  »i  though  tliey  cannot  make  tho  discovery 

1 "itrength,  are  yet  willing  to  receive  the  truth  disoloaod  to 

t.  ra;  but  the  tliird  class,  who  can  neither  discover  it  thein- 

■civi  -  Ti..r  will  receive  it  when  diacovere*!  Iiy  others,  he  ovcnvhelma  witli 
vgm  an  the  dregi  of  the  species.  Plato  likewise,  in  liia  Rrpi^liliu,  inal<<'!i 
»  minHiir  .K\-iiiIon  of  mankind,  but  with  a  view  to  politia.,  confening  on 
I'  <.'i  rule,  on  tho  second  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms, 

•»  lie  only  grantir  the  hard  lot  of  toiling  for  th«  (oTtno 

txo.     .SiiuiJ.tr  jjaiJoBs,   mote  UlintUy  intcqircted,  led  in  Int^  to   ' 

"/<«•  oo»  we  m  tbroagb  a  flui  darkly,  but  then  tad*  U>  bi-o." 


I 
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no  wuiider  we  conclude  not  riglit  from  coj   partial  tIcwil  < 
This  might  inatruct  tlie  jiroudest  egteetner  of  his  own  j»iu-t«, 
how  useful  it  is  to  talk  and  consult  with  others,  even  such  a« 
com»  short  of  him  in  cajjacity,  quickness,  and  penetration; 
for  since  no  one  sees  all,  and  we  generally  have  different 
prospects  of  the  same  thing  according  to  our  ditTerent,  as  I 
luaj  Bay,  positions  to  it,  it  is  not  incongruoos  to  think,  nor 
beneath  any  man  to  trj',  whether  another  may  not  have 
notions  of  things  which  have  escaped  him,  and  which  his 
reason  would  make  use  of  if  they  came  into  his  mind.     The 
khculty  of  reasoning  seldom  or  never  deceives  those  who  trust  to 
'jit;  its  consequences,  from  what  it  builds  on,  are  evident  and 
certain;  but  that  which  it  oftenest,  if  not  only,  misleads  us 
in  is,  that  the  principles  from  which  wo  conclude  tlie  grounds 
upon  which  wo  bottom  our  reasoning,  are  but  a  part;  some- 
thing is  left  out,  which  slujuld  gu  into  the  reckoning,  to  make 
it  just  and  exact.     Here  we  may  imagine  a  vast  and  almost 
\finliDite  advantage  that  auoels  and  separate  spirits  may  have 
■over  us,  who  in  their  several  degrees  of  elevation  above  u«^ 
'  may  be  endowed  with  more  comprehensive  faculties;  and  someV 
of    thom  ijerhajis,  having  perfect  and  exact  views  of  all  finite 
beings  that  coma  under  their  consideration,  can,  as  it  were,  in 
'  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  collect  together  all  their  Hcattcredi 
^and  almost  boundless  relations.     A  mind  so  furnished,  whati 
reaaon  has  it  to  acquiesce  in  the  certainty  of  its  conclumons!*! 

•  TLe  germs  of  this  opinion,  whicli  'j  purely  PUtnnir,  mny  be  found 
ilevclopcd  to  »  certain  point  in  aevernl  parts  of  lliti  F^inulije  Lout  PI 
I'laophic&l  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  wonl  it  iinqut»tion.ibly  is,  for 
though  incftjuibls  of  proof,  it  Rows  almost  Decessarilv  frnni  the  nobltst^ 
ihef.iy  of  the  univenic,  and  view  of  the  works  of  Gml.  Tho  re-iHcra  of 
Milton,  whs  reflect  on  what  they  read,  cannot  but  be  tilled  with  wonder 
at  his  conception  of  those  superior  intelligences  which,  encircling  tha 
tJirone  of  the  Div'nity,  are  more  deeply  imprecated  by  bis  power,  more 
brilliantly  illundnateJ  by  the  brightness  of  his  wisdom.  Baphael,  dis 
[  coursing  with  Adam,  lifts  up  for  a  moment  a  part  of  tlie  curtain  which 
'  conceals  from  us  the  angelic  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  teaches  that 
'  the  principle  of  life  and  the  power  of  intellect  develop  themselves  mora 
and  more  in  an  ascending  scale,  from  the  humblest  organized  sentient 
being  to  tlie  higheaft  H|)iritual  order  nf  crcjitiou.  Though  tliere  is  here  no 
s|>aoe  to  accumulate  ai!  the  passages  m  trhicli  aUusiunjt  to  this  livpotbesis 
are  f.iund,  we  cannot  refuse  ounelves  the  pleasure  of  introducing  tha 
Jbliowing  most  magnificent  fragment  of  philosophy: — 

" One  /Vjmighty  is,  from  wV\om 

AJJ  tbinga  pr>x:eed,  and  u^  Vo  buu  retunu 


^ 
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Ill  this  we  may  see  the  reason  why  some  men  of  study  aad 
4boaght,  that  reason  right  and  are  lovers  of  truth,  do  loake 
ao  gr^eat  advances  in  their  discoveries  of  it  Error  and  truth 
an  onoertainly  blended  in  their  minds;  their  decisions  are 
kmre  Kod  defective,  and  they  are  very  otteii  mistaken  in  their 
jodgnients :  the  reason  whereof  is,  they  converse  but  with  ouelj 
tort  of  men,  they  read  but  one  sort  of  books,  they  will  not 
eomo  in  the  hearing  but  of  one  sort  of  notions ;  the  truth  is,  they 
anion  out  to  themselves  a  little  Goshen  in  the  intellectual', 
world,  where  light  shines,  auJ  as  they  conclude,  day  blessesj 
them ;  but  the  rwt  of  that  vast  expansiun  they  give  up  to 
sight  and  dai-kness,  and  so  avoid  comiDg  near  it.  They  have  J 
•  pretty  traffic  with  known  correspondents,  in  some  little! 
creek ;  within  that  they  confine  themselves,  and  are  dexter- 
00%  managers  enough  of  the  wares  and  products  of  that  comer 
with  which  they  content  themselves,  but  -will  not  venture  out  f|  f{. 
ilnto  the  great  ocean  of  knowledge,  to  survey  the  riches  that 
jbAtare  hath  stored  other  ptirts  with,  no  less  genuine,  no  leas 
Lolid,  no  le&s  useful  than  what  has  fallen  to  their  lot,  in  the 
hdmined  plenty  liud  suflicieucy  of  their  own  little  spot,  which 
to  them  contains  whiitstievor  is  good  in  the  universe.*    Th  Me 

If  not  depraved  from  p»d,  created  nil 

Such  to  pcrfccUon,  one  first  mstter  all, 

Inilucd  with  various  forms,  varioiu  degree* 

Of  mbftAnce,  and  in  things  that  live,  of  life ; 

But  more  refined,  raiiro  spirituous,  and  pure, 

Aj  nearer  to  him  phicod  or  nearer  tending 

Each  in  their  scTcral  active  Bpherta  anigned, 

TIU  body  up  to  sjiirit  worlc,  in  bounds 

Proportioned  to  each  kind.     So  from  the  root 

Springs  lighter  tlio  green  st.'Ulc.  from  thence  the  Ijave* 

More  airy,  Uat  the  bright  consummate  flower 

Bpirita  odorous  breathes :  flowers  and  their  fruit 

Man's  nourishment,  by  graduated  scale  sublin:ed 

To  vital  spirits  aspire,  to  animal. 

To  intellectual,  give  both  Life  and  sense. 

Fancy  and  understanding,  wlienee  the  soul 

JltiMm  receives,  and  reason  is  Ijct  being. 

Discursive,  or  intuitive ;  discourse 

la  oftast  youn.  tJie  latter  mo«t  is  nun. 

Differing  but  in  degree,  of  kind  the  same." 
Tke  use  wliicli  Pope  made  of  this  notion  is  well  known,  and  it  wiO 
tbrrefcire  be  sniTicient  to  allude  to  it. 

•  In  the .ijx<rr  nwiarJcs  /«  con/.-iined  tlie  whole  nhUosri^lx^  i\K  sts:\XCr 
Muaati,  wbttiter  ia  rvi^/pon  or  the  higher  parts  of  iakmiug.     Uc  sM 
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who  live  thua  mewed  up  within  their  own  contracted  terri- 
turies,  and  will  not  look  abroad  beyond  the  bouiidarifs  that 
Lrtrhouce,  conceit,  or  laziness  has  sot  to  their  inquiries,  but  live 
I  Beparato  from  the  notions,  discourses,  and  attainments  uf  the 
rest  of  mankind,  may  not  amiss  be  represented  by  the  inhabt- 
iaiits  of  the  Miirian  L<<landH,  who,  being  separated  by  a  large 
!  tract  of  sea  from  all  communion  with  the  habitable  ports  o£ 
tho  earth,  thought  themselves  the  only  people  of  the  worlcL*( 
And  though  tho  straitness  of  the  conveniences  of  life  amongsfc' 
them  had  never  reached  so  far  as  to  the  use  of  fire,  till  the 
Spaniards,  not  many  years  since,  in  their  voyages  from  Aca- 
pulco  to  ManilLi,  brought  it  amongst  them;  yet,  in  the  wont 
and  ignorance  of  almost  all  things,  they  looked  upon  them- 
wlvos,  ersn  after  that  the  Spaniards  had  brought  amongsllfl 

(Kvert  thenuelrci  of  the  narrowucra  of  minil  here  described,   •  mora 
Hberul  and  generous  spirit  of  philognpbizing  might  be  introduoed,  la^i&Ma 
of  overcoming  not  only  the  prejudices  of  sect,  but  also  those  or  naiinn 
and  raoe^  more  dilHcult  still  to  extirpate.     By  these  Utter  cliitlly,   tb< 
progress  of  Locke's  phijosophy  has  been  obstructed  on  the  continent, 

I     not  within  the  limits  of  our  own  island ;  for  perhaps  we  may  witlioi 
injustice  supect  certain  Scotch  met'ipliysicinDS  of  being  actuated  by  snine' 
such  feelings  in  their  treatment  of  his  system. 

•  We  have  hero  one  example,  and  many  others  will  hereafter  occur,  of 

'  tlio  advantages  which  the  philosopher  derived  from  his  familiarity  with 
Imoks  of  voyages  and  trards.     He  read  with  method,  but  confined  his 

1  leading  to  no  partioular  department  of  literature ;  though  among  his  fo- 
votuite  works  won  those  which  paint  the  manners  of  nations  savage  or 

'  but  slightly  civilized.  By  these  means  he  had  penetrated  into  the  causes 
which  impel  man  firom  one  state  of  society  into  another ;  I  mean  the  prox- 
imate causes,  for  the  remote  original  cause  lies  as  far  beyond  the  range 
of  human  contempUtion,  as  that  which  impels  the  individual  from  infanc-y 
to  boyhood,  from  youth  to  age.  In  the  above  passage  Looke  uUu<les  to 
an  anecdote  often  repeated,  viz.,  tlukt  the  natives  of  the  Marian  isUuidsl 
when  first  they  saw  fire,  supposed  it  to  be  some  new  kind  of  animal,  and! 
approached  to  stroke  it  with  their  bands.  Wlien  the  flames  burnt  their 
fingers  they  started  back,  and  exclaimed  that  tho  creature  hod  bitten 
them.  The  natives  of  the  Andairnn  inlands,  almost  within  sight  of  our 
Indian  possessions  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  were  until  very  lately  ignoniiit 

I    of  the  use  of  fire.     See  a  very  curioas  account  of  them  in  the  A.siatio 

I     Besearches,  vol  iv.  p.  401  et  soq.     The  natives  of  Norway,  though  from 

[  time  immemorial  faiiiilior  with  tho  U8e  of  fire,  in  one  instance  we  are  told 
imngined  that  it  grew  on  trees.  "The  poor  Norwegian,"  says  Bishop 
Patrick,  "  whom  stories  tell  of,  was  afraid  to  touch  roses  when  he  first 
SAW  them,  for  fear  they  should  bum  his  fingers.  He  much  wondered  to 
nee  that  trees  (as  ho  tliou^ht^  »hi>ul>l  put  furth  flames  and  blosoms  of  fire  ; 
before  which  be  held  up  Lis  hand  to  wann  bimidf,  not  daring  ta  a;i^7o».ih 

«oy  nearer  "     (Adricc  fo  a  FrieniL  p.  5S.^ 
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them  the  notice  of  variety  of  nabiona,  nbounding  in  scieuoo^ 
BTt",  and  con%-«iience8  of  life,  of  which  they  kuew  nothini; ; 
tbey  looked  upou  therasdvaa,  I  say,  as  the  happiest  and  wisest  h 
people  of  the  univerae.      But  for  all  that,  nobody,  I  think, 
vill  iaupne  them  deep  naturalists  or  solid  metaphysiciaiiH ; 
oobody   viU  deem  the   quickest-sighted   amongst   them   to 
li»re  very  enlarged  views  in  ethics  or  politics;  nor  can  any 
otite  allow  the  most  capable  amongst  them  to  be  advanced  so 
£tr  in  his  undci-standing  as  to  have  any  other  knowledge  but 
of  the  few  little  things  of  his  and  the  neighbouring  islands 
within  his  commerce;   but  far  enough  from  that  compre-t 
bcasive  enlargement  of  mind  which  ndoms  a  soul  dovoterl  to 
troth,  ABKisted  with  _  letters,   and  a  free  genenitioQ  of  thel 
■ereial  views  and  sentiments  of  thinking  men  of  all  sidcSiV. 
Let  not  men,  therefore,  tliat  would  have  a  sight  of  what  everyk 
ov  •■•-<.»--"(i3  to  be  desirous  to  have  a  sight  of,  truth  in  its  fuL]\ 
'•  row  and  blind  their  own  prospect.     Let  not  men 

thuiK  lurru  Lj  no  truth  but  in  the  sciences  that  they  study,  or 
books  that  they  read.  To  prejudge  other  men's  notions,  be- 
fore we  Imvo  looked  into  them,  is  not  to  show  their  darkness, 
bat  to  put  out  our  own  eyes.  "  Try  all  things,  hold  fast  that  1 
which  is  good,"  is  a  dirine  rule,  coming  from  the  Father  of 
light  and  tnith,  and  it  is  hard  to  knuw  what  other  way  men 
can  come  at  truth,  to  lay  hold  of  it,  if  they  do  not  dig  and 
search  for  it  as  for  gold  and  hid  treasure ;  but  he  that  docs  sd  , 
most  hare  much  eartli  and  rubbish  before  he  gets  the  pure 
metal ;  sand  and  pebbles  and  dross  usually  lie  blended  with 
it,  but  the  gold  is  nevertheless  gold,  and  will  enrich  the  man 
that  employs  his  pains  to  seek  and  separate  it.  Neither  is 
Ukvo  any  danger  he  should  bo  deceived  by  the  mixtunt. 
Every  man  carries  about  him  a  touchstone,  if  he  will  mako 
>ui?  of.it,  to  distinguish  sub^ntial  gold  from  superficial  glit- 
(aringK,  tnith  from  appearances.  And,  indeed,  the  use  and,  | 
benefit  of  this  (i:>uchstone,  which  is  natural  reason,  is  spoiled' 
ai:'  ■  ly  by  aSiiTHtng  prejudices,  overweening  presump- 

i!  'innwing  our  minds.     The  want  of  exercising  it  in 

1/  ■»■  things  intelligible,  is  that  which  w^Jcena  ' 

tt:  this  noble  fuctilty  in  us.     Trace  it  and  see 

M  t  so.     The  day-labourer  in  a  country  village 

ii  J  I'ut  a  small  pittance  of  knowledge,  \«sca.\\90 

Aim  ttiata  uuii  uuUuun  liAYe  been  coa£iied  to  the  uaxroNv  VahvC* 
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of  a  poor  convei'sation  and  em]iIoyuient.'  the  low  mechanic  uf 
a  country  town  dues  somewhut  outdo  him :  porters  and 
cobblers  of  great  cities  surpass  them.  A  country  gcntlenmu 
ho,  leavinj^  Latiu  ami  learning  iu  the  university,  removes, 
ihenoe  to  his  inanxionliouse,  and  associates  with  neighbours  of 
he  same  strain,  who  relish  nothing  but  hunting  and  abcttic: 
.nth  those  alone  he  sjiends  liis  time,  with  those  alone  he  con- 
erses,  and  ciin  away  with  no  company  whowj  discourse  goes 
'beyond  what  claret  and  dissoluteness  inspire.*  Such  a  pa- 
triot, formed  in  this  happy  way  of  impi-ovement,  cannot  fail, 
as  we  see,  to  give  notable  decisions  u{>on  the  bench  at  quar- 
tei^sessions,  and  eminent  proofs  of  his  skill  in  politics,  when 
the  strength  of  his  purse  and  party  have  ad^-anced  him  to  a 
more  conspicuous  station.     To  such  a  one,  truly,  an  ordinary 

iooffee-hous<!  gleaniT  of  the  city  is  an  arrant  statesman,  and  as 
much  superior  to  as  a  man  conversant  about  Whitehall  and 
the  court  is  to  an  ordinary  shopkeeper.  To  carry  tliis  a  little 
ftirther;  hei-e  is  one  muffled  up  in  the  zeal  and  infallibility  of 
Plis  own  stTt,  and  will  not  touch  a  book  or  enter  into  debute 
with  a  jierson  tlmt  will  q\K-ation  any  of  those  things  which  . 
to  him  arc  saci-ed.  Anolher  surveys  our  ditlerencea  iu  religion 
with  an  crjuitable  and  fair  indifference,  and  so  finds,  probably, 
that  none  of  them  are  in  everything  unexceptionable.  These 
divisions  and  systems  were  made  by  men,  and  carry  the  mark 
of  fallible  on  them ;  and  in  tho.se  whom  he  differs  from,  and 
till  ho  oj)ened  his  eyes  had  a  geneml  prejudice  against,  ho 
(noets  with  more  to  be  said  for  a  gi^eat  many  things  than 
before  he  was  aware  of,  or  could  have  iuuigined.  Which  of 
/these  two  now  is  most  likely  to  judge  right  iu  our  religious 
jbontroversies,  and  to  be  most  stonnl  with  truth,  the  mark  all 
I  l^re^sgd  to  aim  at?  AH  these  men  that  I  have  instanced  iu, 
thus  unequally  iuriiiahed  with  truth  and  advanced  in  know- 
lodge,  I  suppose,  of  equal  natural  ])art8;  all  the  ihUIs  between 
them  has  been  the  diflerent  scope  that  has  lH.*n  given  to 
their  undei-stai:ding8  to  range  iu,  fur  tlie  gathox-ing  up  of 
information  and  liimishing  their  heads  with  ideiia  and  notions 

*  Owint;  piirtly  pcr)iN|a  to  die  effect  of  Locke'x  own  wurks,  tbU  repiil- 
»ive  picture  of  countrv  gentlemen  in  no  longer  correct,  at  \eaat  to  tli« 
Kauie  extent  w  furmerfy.  Education  is  now  finding  iU  way  aniung  :><> 
cluuiea  of  the  i'<.iiinmnity,  high  Mid  low ;  though  tJio  art«  and  nciencxii 
inoti  /mptilMriy  Jtudieil,    ire  not  preciiiely  thinM  «-Ui>h  a  i>luloio(ihif 
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ted  obaerratiiins,  whereon  i»  einploj  their  rniud  and  form  I 
tbdr  understaiKiiii^B.* 

It  will  jioiaibly  be  objecte<I,  '•  who  is  sufficient  for  all 
Uuaf*  I  tt::&wer,  more  than  cnn  be  imagined.  Ever}'  one 
knows  what  his  jiroper  business  is,  and  what,  according  to 
tiie  character  he  makeD  of  himself,  the  world  may  jiLstly 
expect  of  him ;  and  to  answer  that,  he  will  tind  he  will  have 
tUBB  and  opportunity  enough  to  furnish  himself,  if  he  will 
not  «lepriv«  himself  by  a  narrowness  of  sjiirit  of  those  heljis 
that  are  at  hand.  I  do  not  say,  to  be  a  good  geographer, 
tlmt  a  man  should  visit  every  mountain,  river,  promontory, 
ui>l  crr«k  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  view  the  buildiii),'.s 
and  aurvey  the  bind  everywhere,  as  if  he  were  g(>iug  to  male..' 
a  purchoin-  ;  but  yet  e\exy  one  must  allow  that  he  shall 
know  a  cuimtty  better  that  makes  often  sallies  into  it  and 
tnventes  up  uu<l  down,  than  bo  that  like  a  mill-horse  goes 
atill  round  in  the  same  track,  or  keeps  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  a  field  or  two  that  delight  him.     He  that  will  iti- 1 . 

( quire  out  the  best  books  in  eveiy  science,  au J  iufonn  himself  y 
of  the  most  material  authors  of  the  sevei-al  sects  of  philo-  | 

Itophy  and  religion,  will  not  fiud  it  an  iofiuitc  work  to  aupiaiut  ' 
himself  with  the  sentiments  of  mankind  concerning  the  most. 
W'  '1  oomprehuusive  subjecta.t     Let  him  exercise  the 

lior.>  Iw  observed  th.it  Locke's  oonoeption  of  education  dif- 
I'  f  !y  from  thikt  which  geDctally  prevails.    He  uiidenitoa<)|^| 

I  liing  and  discifilining  of  the  mind  into  good  habita/^H 

Ui  tni'lition  of  knowledge;  on  which  point  he  agreed  entirely  " 

«  nt<. 

;    1 .lic  reader  in  the  BccompUahmcnt  of  what  he  here  recommend^  ^_ 

Locke  hM  bimaelf  dr»wn  up  a  list  of  the  works  a  gentleman  sLnuUlH 
iteily,  which  though  imperfect  even  with  reference  to  his  onu  tinies,  nnd^l 
now  of  neceaaity  much  more  so,  may  still  be  con.Yulted  with  advaotaga.^^^ 
Lani  Bacon  haa  Ukewice  condescended  to  direct  the  students  of  phBoito^^l 
nby  and  poUtka  in  their  reading,  and  enumerates  many  "Helps  to  the 
iMidlaelual  Pomn."    He  woriu  he  reoommends  aro  not  now  likely  Ui 
be  read,  for  whid>  reason  I  do  not  name  them ;  but  his  dc«cri[>tion  cif 
Ui«  man  who  nrotita  most  by  study,  I  shall  introduce.     "Certain  it  is, 
wfadlter  it  be  Wieved  or  not,  that  as  the  moat  excellent  of  metals,  gold, 
b  of  au  oUmn  the  moat  pliant  and  most  enduring  to  be  wrought,  so  iif 
•B  iirioK  and  breathing  substances,  the  porfectest  man  is  the  mo,it  hlo 
eaptlbia  of  bdp,  improrement,  imprwion,  and  alteration ;  and  not  only 
ia  Ma  body,  but  in  his  mind  and  spint ;  ,-uid  there  again,  not  only  in  his 
•Metitc  and  affection,  but  in  his  wit  nn.l  rpivom."     (Workx,  '«<^.  x.  y..^ 
Ws4s«gp.)    Pot  on  the  mbjccl  iif  •  MWlon'a  "TTacVa\»5  "i 

ti/voiM-  "may  be  ng»r>U>,l  ,.4  the  I,.  ,,,  „KVc\i  we  coaU  ■cc^m. 

rat  i  «.         ai 
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I  freedom  of  lus  reason  aud  understanding  in  such  a  latitniU- 
this,  and  Lis  mind  will  be  strengthened,  his  capacity  culan 
his  faculties  improved;  and  the  light  which  the  romote  an4 
scattered  parts  of  truth  will  give  to  one  another  \ril\  so  i 
his  judgment,  that  he  wUl  seldom  be  widely  out,  or  miss  gxt 
ijig  proof  of  a  clear  head  and  a  coioprehensivo  knowh-dgal 
A.t  least,  this  is  the  only  way  I  know  to  give  tlio  uiidcn«tand<^ 
ing  Its'  due  improvement  to  tie  full  extent  of  its  capucit)', 
'f  aud  to  distinguish  the  two  most  ditierent  things  I  know  in 
'    the  world,  a  logical  chicaner  from  a  man  of  reason.     Only,  lie 
that  would  thus  give  the  mintl  its  flight,  and  send  abroad  hid 
inquiries  into  all  parts  after  tiiitli,  must  be  sure  to  s«;tllo  iu 
his  head  determined  ideas  of  lUl  that  he  employs  his  thoughts 
about,  and  never  fail  to  judge  himself,  and  judge  unbiasseclly, 
of  all  that  he  receives  from  others,  either  in  their  writings  or 
discourses.     Reverence  or  prejudice  must  not  be  suffere<l  to 
give  beauty  or  deformity  to  any  of  their  opinions. 

4.  Of  Practice  and  IlabUa.  — We  are  bom  with  faculties, 
and  powers  capable  almost  of  anything,  such  at  least  as 
would  caiTy  us  further  than  can  easily  be  imagined :  but  it 
is  only  the  .  '  .f  those  powers  which  gives  us  ubility 
and  skill  in  ;.  .  und  leads  us  towards  perfection. 

A  middle-aged  ploughman  will  scarce  ever  bo  brought  to 
the  Carriage  and  language  of  a  gentleman,  though  liLs  body  bo 
as  well-proportioned,  and  hia  joints  as  supple,  and  liis  natural 
parts  not  any  way  inferior.  Tlio  logs  of  a  doncing-moster 
and  the  lingers  of  a  musician  fall  as  it  were  naturally,  with- 
out thought  or  pains,  into  regular  and  admirable  motions. 
Bid  thorn  change  their  pai-ts,  and  they  will  in  vain  endeavour 
to  produce  like  motions  in  the  members  not  used  to  them,  and 
it  will  require  length  of  time  and  long  practice  to  attain  but 
some  degrees  of  a  like  ability.  What  incredible  and  astonisli  • 
ing  actions  do  we  find  rope-dancers  and  tumblers  bring  theii- 
bodies  to!  Not  but  that  sundry  iu  almost  all  manual  art* 
are  u  wonderful ;  but  I  name  those  which  the  world  taken 
notice  of  for  such,  because  on  tliat  very  account  they  givaJ 
money  to  sec  them.     All  these  admired  motions,  beyond  thfl 

l^e  noblest  gmundi  of  literary  t.ist«  »nd  knowledge  being  there  p<ibitei)| 

jOut,  uid  enliu-|;cJ  upon  in  a  niuiner  iiowhrrs  clae  equailixl.      AuotiMvl 

m'ort  H'orOijr  uf  praise  ia  tlie  AbbiS  Flcury'n  "Clioix  dm  Etudea,  '  wUibl 

■Gibbon  hjuJ  the  candour  to  commend,  unl  Uie  wiadom  to  «ta&.<!. 


much  aad  almost  conception  of  unjiractised  gpectntoin,  are 

I.     ■  ■  ;  •■  i-ffects  of  use  iiuJ  induiitry  io  men  wliosc 

I  ^'   i)eciiliar  iu  them    from   thuse  of   the 

As  .  uc:  body,  so  i^ji&Jii..Lhg_mind :  practice  joa^os 

it  wliat^tr-Js;  and  most  even  of  those  excellencies  which  are 
looked  on  aa  natural  endowments,  will  be  found,  when  exam- 
ined into  more  narrowly,  to  be  the  product  of  exercise,  and  to 
be  raised  to  that  pitch  only  by  repeated  action».t  Some  men 
are  remarked  for  pleasantneBS  iu  raillery  ;  others  for  apologues 
aad  apposite  diverting  stories.  This  is  apt  to  bo  taken  for 
the  elfeot  of  pure  nature,  and  that  the  rather  because  it  ia  not 
got  by  nUes,  and  those  who  excel  in  either  of  them  never 
parjKwely  set  themselves  to  the  study  of  it  as  an  art  to  be 
lr»mt.  J     But  yet  it  is  true,  tlmt  at  fiivt  some  lucky  hit,  which 

*  Aod  yet  they  who  witness  tbc  perfornianocs  of  the  Indian  jugglers, 
or  believe  whai  others  reUte  of  thein,  will  Boarcoly  aupfioac  their  dexterity 
to  be  the  result  of  mere  exercise.  For  Ilin  1)8101,%  saw  at  Delhi  one  of 
itus  £r«t<nuty  bundle  his  boly  up  into  the  form  of  a  oulie,  and  ascend 
Uk*  a  dark  ra(>our  into  the  air ;  a  feat  not  likely  to  arise  out  of  simple 
pcBotice.  Again,  honest  Tavernier  has  a  story,  which  he  relates  with  the 
ntmoet  naixtSi,  calculated  to  oonvey  a  lofty  idea  of  tlie  uiturol  philonophy 
of  jug^en.  ' '  They  took  a  small  piece  of  wood,  and  havini;  plaiitc-d  it  in 
tlii>  earth,  demanded  of  one  of  the  bystanders  what  fruit  they  ahuuM 
cauM  it  'vo  produce.  Tho  company  replied  that  they  wiiihed  to  see  niaii- 
got.  One  of  the  jugglon  tLjn  wrappul  himself  in  a  sheet,  and  croucheil 
down  to  the  earth,  several  times  in  succession.  Tavernier,  whom  >ill  this 
diablerie  deliehted  exceedingly,  ascended  to  the  window  of  an  upper 
chamber  for  ue  purpose  of  beholding  more  distinctly  the  whole  proceed- 
ings of  the  magician,  and  through  a  rent  in  the  shei't  saw  him  cut  hira- 
sdf  under  the  anus  with  a  razor,  and  rub  the  piece  of  wood  w'th  Lis 
Uood.  Every  time  be  rose  from  his  cronclung  posture  the  bit  of  wood 
grew  viDbly,  lod  at  the  third  time  bnuiches  and  buds  sprang  out.  The 
'j9»,  which  had  now  attained  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  wns  next 
eovatad  with  leave*,  and  then  with  flowen.  At  this  instant  an  English 
dergyman  arrived,  the  pcrfnrmuce  taking  place  at  the  house  of  ono  of 
««r  eounttymsD,  and  perceiving  in  what  practices  the  jugglers  were  cn- 
oommaaded  them  instantly  to  desist,  threatening  tbc  n  hole  of  the 


»'« 


Knrnpeans  present  with  exclusion  from  tho  holy  communion  if  they  per. 
Buted  in  M 


cmoounging  the  diabolical  arts  of  sorcerers,  and  m.-igicians. " 
Our  traToUer  wm  thus  prevented  from  beholding  the  crowning  miracle, 
(Livm  ofCelehiatodTravellera,  voL  i.  p.  183  et  seq.) 

t  An  illustntion  of  this  point,  as  far  as  the  body  is  concerned,  oocurs 
la  tlte  story  of  Boharam  Gour,  in  the  Tales  of  the  Ramadhon,  where 
3iir««ii,  oonunmeixig'  vrith  auTymg  a  calf  up  the  itepa  o{  a  Umei,  «nda 
tjr  tmig  »i>l'  **>  OMny  up  a  cow. 
r  L.y^rym  j/»  atvMU;  ipnd  "iKvrtrmn,  (I  muat  borrow  \lv\s  wotA.\>cr 
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took  with  Bomebody  and  gained  him  commcndaiioD,  euccih 

raged  him  to  try  again,  inclined  his  thoughts  aud  endeavoura 

i  that  way,  till  at  lost  he  insensibly  got  a  facility  in  it,  without 

perceiving  how;  aud  that  is  attributed  wholly  to  nature  which 

.  H'Sfl  much  more  the  effect  of  use  and  practice.    I  do  not  deny 

that  natural  disposition  may  often  give  the  first  rise  to  %  but 

that  never  carries  a  man  far  without  use  and  exercise,  and  it 

is_^ractice  alone  that  brings  the  powers  of  the  mind,  as  veil 

as  those,  of  the  body,  to  their  perfection.*    Many  a  cood  poetic 

Myein  is  buried  under  a  trade,  and  never  product  ,<  for 

l(want  of  improvementt     We  see  the  ways  of  d. ,  aud 

i«asohlngare  very  different,  even  concerning  the  same  matter, 
at  court  and  in  the  university.  And  he  that  will  go  but  from 
Westminster-hall  to  the  Exchange  will  find  a  different  genius 
and  turn  in  their  ways  of  talking;  and  yet  one  cannot  tliinlc 
that  iill  whose  lot  fell  in  the  city  were  born  with  ditl'erent  part? 
from  those  who  were  bred  at  the  university  or  inns  of  court. 
To  what  purjiose  all  this  but  to  show  that  the  diUVrence  so 
observable  in  men's  undci-staiidings  aud  parts  does  not  sri»o^ 
much  from  their  natural  faculties  as  acquired  habits.  Ho 
would  be  laughed  at  that  should  go  about  to  make  a  fine 

cause  our  Ungoage  bM  do  equiTalent,)  the  &rt  of  dreaaing  up  triBlng 
iiarraUve*  in  an  amuaing  way  forming  part  of  their  legal  ntudim.  To 
thia  Lord  Bacon  alludei  when  he  mentions  "  the  exercise  of  lawycn  in 
inemoiy,  namtivea,"  etc.  His  Lordship  is  well  known  to  have  made 
for  Iiis  owi.  use  a  ooUection  of  choice  aneodotea  and  witty  sayings,  which 
have  since  been  published,  and  are  in  many  case*  well  worthy  of  notice, 
(Bohii'a  edition,  p.  104.) 

*  The  greatest  ambition  of  a  wit  is  to  pass  for  an  improvisatore;  but 
Swift,  lying  in  bed  till  noon  to  invent  sprightly  saUics  for  the  muainder 
of  the  day,  was  a  type  of  the  whole  painstaking  race  of  jokers,  who  fa 
ti;;iio  llior  own  inielluct«i  to  make  other  people  merr}',  and  ai*'  (^euerally 
observed  to  be  thcniselvaa  thoughtful,  if  not  aad,  except  at  llie  mo- 
ment when  they  are  uttering  t'jcir  jests. 

t  Hiia  reflection  bns  crept  into  Urey's  Elegy,  and  is  therefore  fuulliu 

to  ra'Wt  readers : —  ■ 

"I'erhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid  I 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  witli  celcatinl  lire ;  ^^J 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  mi|,'bt  have  s^vayoC^  ^^^t 

Or  waked  to  ecstasy  (he  livini?  lyre.  ^^^| 

Some  village  Hampder.,  that  with  dauntleaa  breaat  ^^H 

'Vbe  little  iVTsiit  of  bis  fiolds  withstood ;  ^^H 

."vmc  muto,  ifii'lorioiu  Milton  bore  ma^  i«s*  ^^^| 

Home  Croa.weS.  x^iililsM  u(  bis  <u>uutry'aV>VMk\.''  ^^| 
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dkaxr  out  of  a  country  hodger  at  past  fifly.  And  he  wiH 
&ot  hftro  touch  better  success  who  shall  endeavour  at  that  age 
to  make  a  man  reason  well,  or  speak  handsomely,  who  has 
aerer  beeu  used  to  it,  though  you  should  lay  before  him  a  col- 
lectiou  of  all  the  best  precepts  of  logic  or  oratory.     Nobody^ 

Knukde  anything  by  he^ing^  of  rules  or  laying  them  np  vnJ 
'»  xaemory ;  pra^ina  tc\-^  «qt^'|fl  tib«  hitbit  of  doin^  without 
r-*«*t|3^  ""  *'"i  nijf ;  and  you  may  as  well  hope  to  make  a 
good  paiuter  or  musician  extempore,  by  a  lecture  and  instnic- 
tios  in  tlie  arts  of  music  and  painting,  as  a  coherent  thinker 
or  a  strict  reasouer  by  a  set  of  rules  ithowing  him  wherein 
ri^it  reasoning  consists. 

This  being  io  that  defects  and  weakness  in  men's  under- 
standing, as  well  as  other  faculties,  come  from  want  of  a  righl 
OM  of  their  own  minds,  I  am  apt  to  think  the  fault  is  geno>' 
Rally  mislaid  upon  nature,  and  there  is  often  a  complaint  of 
want  of  parts  when  the  fkult  lies  in  want  of  a  due  improve- 
ment  of  them.  We  see  men  fi:«qnently  dexterous  and  sharp 
enough  in  making  a  bargain  who,  if  you  reason  with  them 
aboot  matters  of  religion,  appear  perfectly  stupid. 

5.  Ideas. — I  will  not  here,  in  what  relates  to  the  right  con- 
duct and  improvement  of  the  understanding,  repeat  again  the 
getting  clear  and  determined  ideas,  and  the  employing  our 
thonghts  rather  about  them  than  about  sounds  put  for  them, 
nor  of  settling  the  siguUication  of  words  which  we  use  with 
onraelves  in  the  search  of  truth,  or  with  others  in  discoursing 
about  it.  Those  hindrances  of  our  understandings  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  I  have  sufficiently  enlarged  upon  in  another 
place,  BO  that  nothing  more  needs  here  to  be  said  of  those 
matters. 

6.  Piincipleg. —  There  is  another  fault  that  stops  or  mis- 
leads men  In  their  knowledge  which  I  have  also  spoken  8omo> 
thing  of,  but  yet  is  necessary  to  mention  here  again,  that  waij 
may  examine  it  to  the  bottom  and  see  the  root  it  springs  fros^ 
and  that  is,  a  custom  of  taking  up  with  principles  that  up 
BOt^elf-^viduol;,  and  y«ry  often  not  so  much,  as  true.  It  is 
n3n6tC3n8}~tO  see  men  rest  their  opinions  upon  foundations 
tl:  '  '  o  more  certainty  and  solidity  than  the  propositions 
I,,  •111  and  embraced  for  their  sake.  Such  fonndatioua 
are  tLoK-  muJ  the  like,  viz.,  the  /blinders  or  leaders  ot  1117  '^•Jrt'l 

sn> ^'ooJ zuea,  ajid  therefore  their  tenet*  4r«  true',  \^  "»  ^^* 
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opinion  of  a  sect  that  is  erroneous,  therefore  it  is  &Iae;  it  Ltiv- 
I  Leon  long  rei.-.!ived  in  the  world,  therefore  it  i&  true;  or.  it  a 
I  new,  and  therefore  false. 

These,  and  muny  the  like,  which  ore  by  no  means  the 
mwsares  of  truth  and  falsehood,  the  generality  of  men  make 
the'stsndanls  by  which  they  accustom  their  luiderstanding  to 
judge.  "And  thus,  they  falling  into  a  habit  of  determining 
of  truth  and  falsehood  by  such  wrong,  m^aures,  it  is  no 
wonder  they  sliould  embi-ace  error  for  certainty,  and  bo  very 
positive  in  things  they  have  no  ground  for. 

There  is  not  any  who  pi-etends  to  the  least  reason,  but  when 
any  of  these  his  false  maxims  are  brought  to  the  test,  mu.°t 
acknowledge  them  to  be  fallible,  and  such  as  he  will  not  allow 
ill  those  that  differ  from  him;  and  yet  after  he  is  convinced 
of  this  you  shall  see  him  go  on  in  the  use  of  them,  and  the 
very  next  occasion  that  offers  argue  again  upon  the  same 
grounda,*  Would  one  not  be  ready  to  think  that  men  are 
willing  to  impose  upon  themselves,  and  mislead  their  own 
understandings,  who  conduct  them  by  such  WTong  measutvs, 
even  after  they  see  they  cannot  be  relied  onl  But  yet  they 
will  not  appear  so  blamable  as  may  be  thought  at  finrt  sight; 
for  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  that  argue  thus  in  earnest^ 
and  do  it  not  to  impose  on  themselves  or  others.  They  are 
persuaded  of  what  they  say,  and  think  there  is  weight  in  it, 
though  in  a  like  case  they  have  been  convinced  there  is  none ; 
but  men  would  be  intolerable  to  themselves  and  contemptiblo 
to  othcra  if  they  should  embrace  opinions  without  any  ground, 
and  hold  what  they  could  give  no  manner  of  reason  for.  Truo 
.or  false,  solid  or  sandy,  the  mind  must  have  some  foondatioti 
fto  rest  itself  upon,  and,  as  I  have  remarked  in  another  place, 
it  no  sooner  entei-tains  any  proposition  but  it  presently  hastens 
to  some  hypothesis  to  bottom  it  on  ;  till  then  it  is  unquiet  and 
ansettled.  So  much  do  our  own  very  tempers  dispose  us  to  a 
right  use  of  our  understandings  if  we  would  follow,  oa  wi 
should,  the  inclinations  of  our  nature. 

In  some  matters  of  concciTiment,  especiallv  those  of  re- 

•  Evory  person  miut  Lavo  observed  in  argument  that  there  are  peo|i|« 

I  WHO,  though  repeatedly  refuted,  yet  return  again  and  again  to  the  clutigt 

I  with  the  aniftame  weapooa,  veriiying  the  philoaophical  remark  of  Butlvr, 

iJial 

I"  The  man  oi>nviiiOf<l  aga'uwt  '.lia  niSi 
'   1»  of  the  Muiit  upiiiion  utili." 
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mm  mro  not  permlttod  to  be  always  wavoriug  and 
ancoriAin,  thej  must  embrace  and  profess  some  tenets  or 
oUkt;  aod  it  would  be  a  Bbfune,  nar  a  contmdictiuu  too 
boavy  for  aiiy  one's  mind  to  lie  constantly  under,  for  him  to 
pretend  jcriously  to  be  persuad>.'d  of  the  truth  of  any  nrligion,!^ 
and  vet  not  tu  be  able  to  give  any  reason  of  his  beLietj  or 
to  saj  anything  for  his  prulcrcnco  of  this  to  any  other 
opinion  :  and  therefore  they  must  make  use  of  some  priu- 
ci|>ics  or  other,  and  those  can  be  no  other  than  such  as  they 
iuive  and  can  manage  ;  and  to  say  they  are  not  in  earnest 
persuaded  by  them,  and  do  not  rest  upon  those  they  make 
use  of,  18  contrary  to  experience,  and  to  allege  that  they  are 
not  misled,  when  wc  complain  they  are. 

If  this  bo  so,  it  will  be  urged,  why  then  do  they  jnt.  make 

use  of  ="T--  '-n'!  '1'- '''i""^i'le_j>ciaciple8,  rather  than  leatji 

on  snc  ■:  th^u^jind  wiU,  as  ia  riaibl^  | 

•CTTC  H»  sui'Liiu  i.  riivi    ua   «i:ii  dS  trUth  I 

To  this  I  answer,  the  reason  why  thoy  do  not  make  use  of 
better  and  surer  principles  is  bccausu  they  caosot  :  but  this 
inability  proceeds  not  from  want  of  natural  ]>arts  (fur  those 
fow  whose  c&se  that  is  are  to  be  exouse<l)  but  for  wont  t>f 
use  and  rxerciso.*  Few  men  are  from  their  youth  accustomed 
to  stri  •  -"f^,  and  to  trace  the  dependence  of  any  truth, 

ia  K  I"  A'  couaequoncesTto  its  remote  prinei|ilcs,  and 

to  ohacrve  its  connexion  ;  and  he  that  by  frequent  practice 
hat  Dot  been  used  to  this  employment  of  his  iindcrstanding, 
it  is  no  more  wonder  that  he  should  not,  when  he  i«  grown 
into  yoars,  bo  able  to  bring  his  mind  to  it,  than  that  he  should 
not  be  on  a  sudden  able  to  gnive  or^lesign,  dance  on  the  ropes, 
or  write  n  good  hand,  who  has  never  practised  either  of  them. 

Nay,  the  most  of  meii  ore  so  wholly  strangers  to  this  that 
thoy  do  not  so  much  as  {mn-wvo  their  want  of  it :  they  Jes- 
{>at<-h  tho  ordinary  busiuuss  of  their  callings  by  rote,  itf  A'e 

y,  as  thoy  have  learnt  it.  aud  if  i«t  any  time  they  miss  suc- 
they  impute  it  to  anything  rather  than  wont  of  thought 

•  iou»  dueuHiion  on  Uie  posslhility  of  »incority  in  error,  in 

I  •  letter  to  Mr.  Min,  reprinted  in  lleruon's  Life  of  Collier, 

I       lis  reUUa  it  oonvor«ntion  he  bad  formerly  had  with 

'!v,  whn  tmunlained  the  (loMibility  of  men  being  sincere  in 

■  '0  oirinion.     LocVe  Vakoa  M'^ 

liiu  our  rcMsh,  it  ita  kaVI  vtum 

'       "  '    '^^  -  ^'  -~  — — "^  .jj  Um  Marsh  alUfc  \X. 
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or  likilL  tliat  they  oon:lude  (because  they  know  no  botterj 
they  have  in  j>erfection  ;  or  if  there  be  any  buhjoct  that 
jiterest  or  fancy  haa  recommended  to  their  thoughts,  tht*ii' 
n^soiiiog'about  it  is  still  after  their  own  fashion;  be  it  buttei 
or  worse,  it  sei'ves  their  turns,  and  is  the  best  they  are  ac- 
•inainted  with,  and  therefore,  when  they  ai-e  led  by  it  into 
mistakes  and  their  business  succeeds  accordingly,  they  iuiputa 
it  to  any  cross  accident  or  default  of  others,  rather  than  to 

hoir  own  want  .pf  nnderstanding  ;  that  is  what  nobodydis- 
covers  or  conipluins  of  in  himself.*  Whitsoevertaadefiia 
business  to  miscarry,^  was  not  want  of  right  thought  and 
judgment  in  liimself :  he  sees  no  such  defect  in  himself,  but 
is  satisfied  tliat  he  carries  on  his  designs  well  enough  by  his 
own  reasoning,  or  at  least  should  have  done,  had  it  not  been 
for  unlucky  traverst-a  not  in  his  power.  Thus,  being  content 
with  this  short  atid  very  imperfect  use  of  his  undfratanding, 
lie  never  troubles  himself  to  seek  out  methods  of  improving 
his  mind,  and  lives  all  his  life  without  any  notion  of  close 
reasoning  in  a  continued  connexion  of  a  long  train  of  con- 
sequences from  sure  foundations,  such  as  is  requisite  for  the 
making  out  and  clearing  most  of  the  speculative  trutiis  most 
men  own  to  believe  and  are  most  concerned  in.  Not  to 
mention  here  what  I  shall  have  occasion  to  insist  on  by  and 
by  more  fully,  viz.,  that  in  many  cases  it  is  not  one  series  o( 
consequences  will  serve  the  turn,  but  many  different  ami 
opposite  deductions  must  be  examined  and  laid  together 
before  a  man  can  come  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  the  point 
in  question.  WTiat  then  can  be  expected  from  men  that 
neither  see  the  want  of  any  such  kind  of  reasoning  as  this; 
nor,  if  they  do,  know  bow  to  set  about  it,  or  could  perform 
it  1  You  may  as  well  set  a  countryman,  who  scarce  knows 
the  figures  and  never  cast  up  a  sum  of  three  particulars,  to 
state  a  merchant's  long  account,  and  find  the  true  balaiica 
of  it. 

WTiat  theu  should  bo  done  in  the  case  1  I  answer,  we ' 
sliouhl  always  remember  what  I  suid  above,  that  tb»  faculties 
of  our  souls  are  improved  and  made  useful  to  U3  just  after' 
the  same  manner  as  our  bodies  arc.  Would  you  have  a  m/ia 
Write  or  paint,  dance  or  fence  well,  or  perform  any  otlier 
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axuiaal  ojtemttoti  dexterously  and  with  ease;  let  him  liava 
ever  sm  much  vigour  and  activity,  8upplenc»s  and  address 
imtorally,  yd  nobody  expcfts  this  from  him  uuJ^  he  Una 
l>een  use<l  t-)  it,  and  has  employed  time  and  pains  in  faahion- 
iiig  and  foniTTiiLr  liis  htnid  or  outwnrd  pails  to  these  motions. 

vo  a  tnan  reason  well,! 


his  liiliuT  in  oliscrv-l  J 
1   in   train.  \l 

,  ..  ...ch  therefore 

'  have  the  time  and 
mathematicians  as  to 


)rii 


Jvst  so  tt_ 

you  mii^t  1 
tog  tl 

Notlui.p  ..._ 

T  tKml:  should  be  taught  all  > 
uppoctunity,  nob  so  much  to  ra^t^^ 

iem  rcaaonable  creaturea ;  for  though  we  all  call  our 
Ives  §6  l>ccaus«  we  are  T)om  to  it  if  wo  please,  yet  we  may 
truly  say,  nature  gives  us  but  the  seeds  of  it ;  we  are  bj^rii 
!■>  '  '  :     ■   ii.il  creatures,  but  it  is  use  and  exi 

«i  ■ ',  and  we  are  indee<l  bo  no  /urthi 

tlurn  ladualry  and  ajijilioation  hoi  cai-riad  us.*  And  thei-«> 
fi'tr.  in  ways  of  reasuning  which  men  have  not  been  usttl 
V  •         will  observe  the  cciiielusions  they  take  up  must  be 

fc.  :.  y  are  not  all  rational 

i'his  has  been  the  leas  taken  notice  of  because  every  one 
in  tuB  private  aflairs  uses  some  sort  of  reasoning  or  other 
enough  to  denominate  him  rcaaonable.  But_the_miatako  i% 
U»ii  ],c  tViiit  is  found  reasonable  in  one  thing  is  concluded  to 
li.  I.  and  to  think  or  to  say  otherwise  is  thought  so 

Ui.j..-.i,  ^.  .tlFrout  and  so  senseless  a  censure  that  nobody  ven- 
tuica  to  do  it.  It  looks  like  the  degradation  of  a  man  below 
tbe  dignity  of  his  natui-e.  It  ia  true,  that  he  that  reasons 
well  io  any  one  thing,  has  a  mind  naturally  capable  o{ 
MsaonlSgnrGlHn  7)thcTB,  and  to  the  same  degree  of  strength 

*  lie  phUocopbor  to  this  pasugc  aeema  to  attributs  too  much  to  luo 
•ad  «XHt!i*e^  tfaouifh  upon  the  whole  he  acknowledgea  with  QuinctUiau, 
tlntk  nuui  deficient  h;  nature  in  intellectual  powers  will  in  vain  hope  to 
wtppij  the  deficiency  by  labour.  ' '  Illud  tamen  in  primia  teatandum  eat," 
mj»  the  noman  rhetorician,  "nihil  pnccepta  atque  arte*  valere,  nisi  ad- 
jtrtatrtie  natura.  Quapropter  ei  cui  deerit  ingenium,  non  ma^i  bco 
tuJMM  rant,  quam  de  agrorum  cultu  aterilibus  terria.  Sunt  et  alia  in- 
Mgha  qosdajD  adjument^  vox,  latua  patiena  laboris,  valetudo,  ooaitan- 
nk  decor :  qu»  ai  modJra  obligemnt,  poisuut,  rations  anipUari :  aed 
auarn  ita  deauni,  Qt  bona  etiam  ingenii  studiique  aorrumpant : 
t  at  Lae  ipM  tine  doctors  perito,  ttadio  pertinaci,  acnb«iu\i,  Va^vn^v 
_  tl  n  eoathiaa  exeratAlionc,  per  ae  nihil  UTQConC      v\t»V 

am.  L  fr.i  " 
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tund  clearness,  and  ]>ossiljly  much  greater,  had  his  uudeiftULUiVi 
ing  lieeii  so  employed.  But  it  is  as  true  thatTO^'Lo  can  ruasoi< 
Tvell  to-day  about  one  sort  of  matters,  cannot  at  all  reason  to- 
day about  others,  thougli  perhaps  a  year  heucc  he  may.  But 
wherever  a  man's  rational  faculty  liiils  Kim,  and  will  not  Mne 
him  to  reason,  there  we  cannot  say  he  is  rational,  how  capuhle 
soever  he  may  be  by  time  and  exercise  to  become  so. 

Try  in  men  of  low  and  mean  education  who  have  never 
elevated  their  thoughts  above  the  spade  and  the  plough,  nor 
looked  beyond  the  ordinary  drudgery  of  a  day-labourer. 
Take  the  thoughts  of  such  an  one  usetl  for  many  years  to  one 
ti-ack,  out  of  that  narrow  compass  he  has  been  all  his  li 
confined  to,  you  will  find  h:m  no  more  capable  of  reaaouu 
l^haii  almost  a  perfect  natui-al .  Some  one  or  two  i-ules  on  whii 
their  conclusions  immediately  depend,  you  will  find  in  m 
men  have  governed  all  their  thoughts;  these,  true  or  false, 
have  been  the  maxims  they  have  been  guided  by:  take  these 
from  them  and  they  ai-e  ix'rfectly  at  a  loss,  their  compass  ani 
|iole-8tar  then  are  gone,  and  their  undeistanding  is  perfectl; 
at  a  non]>lus;  and  therefore  they  either  imme<liately  rei 
to  their  old  maxims  again,  as  the  foundations  to  all  truth  I 
them,  uotwithBtanding  all  that  can  be  Siiiil  to  show  their  we; 
ncaa,  or  it'  they  give  them  up  to  their  i-easous,  they  with  them 
y  give  up  all  truth  and  further  inquiry,  and  think  there  is  no 
f  such  thing  as  certainty.*  For  if  you  would  enl&rgo  their 
thoughts  and  settle  them  upon  more  remote  and  sorer 
jirinciples,  they  either  cannot  easily  apprehend  them,  or,  ii 
they  can,  know  not  what  use  to  make  of  them,  for  long  de- 
ductions from  remote  principles  are  what  they  have  not  been 
used  to  and  cannot  manage. 

What,  then,  can  grown  men  never  be  improved  or  enlai'ged 

*  The  cauie  u  aere  explained,  why  in  tunea  aboundio^'  with  KioIitU, 
when  X  small  ahare  of  knowledge  i*  pcmnmnd  b;  many,  and  prorouiul 
pkiloaophy  by  few,  mh  and  ahillow  iccptica  spring  up  in  great  nuinbeii. 
"Haro  acanty  draughia  intoxicate  the  brain, 
But  drinking  lai]gcly  aobers  ua  again. " 
|8o  Lord  Bacon,   in  hia  Ecaay  on  Atheism :     "A  little  ptulosophy  in- 
I '  olinetb  uian'a  mind  to  Athciam ;  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringctU  men's 
U  fniiiila  about  to  religion  ;  fur  while  the  mind  of  man  luukcth  uju^n  second 
I  aiuiicii  «<  i»tlffred,  it  mny  sonietimes  reat  iu  them,  and  go  no  furllicr;  bul 
'  whrii  it  lieboldelh  the  chain  of  them  confedante  and  linked  tot^vtlier,  i| 
ojunt  aetdt  Oj  to  Providence  and  Deity."     (,3oWi  «U,\^tm,  '^  M.S 
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their  understandings ?    ^.u^jiolso,  but  this  I  think  I  nuaj       ■ 
require  more  tlmo  and  pains  than  gi-own  men,  i 


fej,  that  iCwilLuQt  be  done  without  industry  and  application,  (. 
irliich  will  require  more  time  and  pains  than  grown  men,  set- 
in  their  course  of  life,  wiU  allow  to  it,  and  therefore  very 
»wld«im  is  done.*     And  this  very  capacity  of  attaining  it  by 
And  exercise  only,  brings  us  back  to  that  which  I  laid   | 
before,  that  it  is  "c]j_p""^'*^^irfi  thnt  impravea  ciur  minds  J 
ill  as  bodies,  and  wo   must  expect   nothing  from  our,/ 
fdiugs   any    further    than    thoy   are    perfected    bji'L/ 
iabit*  ^ 

rbe  Americans  are  not  all  bom  with  worse  understandings 
thie  Europeans,  though  wo  see  none  of  them  have  such 
;  in  the  arts  and  sciencus.  And  among  the  children  of 
•  poor  countryman,  the  lucky  chance  of  education,  and  getting 
into  the  world,  gives  one  infinitely  the  superiority  in  parts 
over  the  net,  who  continuing  at  home  had  continued  also  just 
of  the  same  size  with  his  brethren. 

He  that  haa  to  do  with  young  scholars,  especially  in  ma- 
thrtnatio^  may  perceive  how  their  minds  open  by  degrees,  and 
liow  it  is  ea:era3g  alone -thjit_si)fijaia.  them.  Sometimes  they 
win  Rti'ck  a  long-time  at  a  part  of  a  demonstration,  not  foi* 
want  of  will  and  application,  but  really  for  want  of  per- 
ceiving the  connexion  of  two^  ideas  that,  to  one  whose 
tmderstanding  is  more  exercised,  is  as  visible  as  any- 
thing  can  )»:.  Tin?  same  would  be  with  a  grown  man  bogin- 
ning  to  study  mutltenmtics,  the  understanding  for  want  of 

*  X«T«r,  aeootiiing  to  Buhop  Butler.  "The  begiiming  of  our  lUys 
It  adft|ited  to  be,  kod  U,  a  lUte  of  education  in  the  theoiy  and  practice 
•f  matun  life.  Wa  are  much  united  in  it  by  oxunple,  inatruction,  and 
tha  oar«  of  other* ;  but  a  great  deal  ia  left  to  ourselves  to  do.  And  of 
this,  u  part  ii  done  faaily  and  of  coune,  so  part  requires  diligence  and 
care,  the  voluntary  foregoing  mivny  things  which  we  desire,  and  sotting 
•oraelves  to  do  what  we  have  no  inclination  to,  but  for  the  nooesaity  oo.. — 
cxfiedienae  of  it  For,  that  labour  and  industry  which  the  station  of  so 
tOMOf  ab*olut«ly  requires,  thoy  would  be  greatly  unqualified  for,  in  hua 
tarity,  ■■  those  in  other  stations  would  be  for  any  olner  works  of  appli- 
catioa,  if  both  were  not  accustomed  to  them  in  their  youth.  And 
■cwnfing  as  peraons  behave  themselves,  in  the  general  education  which  all 
m  throagfa,  and  in  the  particular  ones  adapted  to  particular  emploj'menti^  f 
tadr  character  u  formed  and  made  appear ;  the^  recommend  themselves 
mora  or  lass ;  and  are  capable  of  and  plared  in  difiarent  stations  in  the  sO'  ' 
ek^efnanlii  '  ■"  '  rmer/jartofli/e  thenistobeconsidetcdafck'n'vTO- 
Mrtaaf  "PP^'-  ■•  nxtare  puts  into  our  tuuidn.  oii^  'a\\c\\  «\i«a 
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nae  often  sticks  in  every  plain  way,  and  he  himseK  thai  ii 
puziled,  when  he  comes  to  see  the  connexion  wonders  what 
was  he  stuck  at  in  a  case  so  plain. 

7.  Mathematics. — I  have  mentioned  mathematics  as 
to  settle  in  the  mind  a  habit  of  reasoning  closely 
not  that  I  think  it  neceasvy  that  all  men  should  be  dMp 
mathematicians,  but  that,  having  got  the  way  of  leaaonjng 
which  that  study  necessarily  brings  the  mind  to,  they  might 
be  able  to  ts^ns&r  it  to  other  parU  of  knowledge  as  they  shall 
have  occaalorc^^  For  in  all  sorts  of  reasoning  every  single  ar^ 

tgument  should  be  managed  as  a  mathematical  demonstration ,' 
the  connexion  and  dependence  of  ideas  should  be  followed,  till 
the  mind  is  brought  to  the  source  on  which  it  bottoms,  and 
observes  the  coherence  all  along,  though  in  proofe  of  pro- 
bability one  such  train  is  not  enough  to  settle  the  judgment 
aa  in  demonstrative  knowledge. 

Where  a  truth  is  made  out  by  one  demonstration,  then 
needs  no  further  inquiiy;  but  in  proljabilitiea,  where  then 
wants  demonstration  to  establish  the  truth  beyond  doubt^  then 
it  is  not  enough  to  trace  one  argument  to  its  source,  and  ob> 
servo  its  strength  and  weakness,  but  all  the  arguments,  af^r 
having  been  so  examined  on  both  sides,  must  be  laid  in 
lialance  one  against  another,  and  upon  the  whole  the  under* 
standing  determine  its  assent. 

This  is  a  way  of  reasoning  the  imderstanding  should  be  ao- 
customed  to,  which  is  so  different  from  what  the  illiterate  an 
used  to  that  even  learned  men  sometimes  seem  to  havo  reiy 

L  little  or  no  notion  of  it.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered,  macQ.the 
wny  of  disputing  in  the  schools  leads  them  quite  awajfi^- 
it,  by  insisting  on  one  topical  argument,  by  the  succ^  of 
which  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  question  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, and  victory  adjudged  to  the  opponent  or  defendant, 
which  is  all  one  as  if  one  should  balance  an  account  by  one 
sum,  charged  and  discharged,  when  there  are  a  hundred  othen 
to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

This,  therefore,  it  would  be  well  if  men's  minds  were  mo- 
customed  Ut,  and  that  early,  that  tht-y  might  not  erect  their 
opinions  upon  one  single  view  whou  so  many  others  are 
requisite  to  make  up  tlie  account,  and  must  come  into  the 
rcckonjjjff  hel'on'  a  miiu  can  tbnn  a  ri^Ut  jvidgtacnt,      Thia 

would  cnlar^'  Owir  minds  and  give  a  due  ivwA>.i\a  Vo  ^w 
luiderstaadiags,  timt  they  tiujiht  r.ui  l>c  je<l  mto  ertox  V»>i  ^i» 
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UtjupCj  or  precipitancy,  for  I  think  nobody-  cub 
apyfrive  mich  &  conduct  of  the  tinderst&uding  m  should  inis- 
Icni  it  from  truth,  though  it  be  ever  so  much  in  t'luJiinu  to 
sake  use  of  it. 

To  this  perhAps  it  will  be  objected,  that  to  mannge  the 
■itdffiitan'^'"g  as  I  propose  would  require  every  man  to  be  a  I 
miuiur,  and  to  be  Aimished  with  all  the  materials  of  know-f 
Mg0  and  exercised  in  all  the  yrays  of  reasoning.     To  irhich 
I  answer,  that  it  is  a  shame  for  tho^sJiiat.have  time  anij[_t^e| 
ntakQStoattain  knowledge  to  waoLany  hdps  or  nsaistance  for  U 
the  improvement  of  their  underataudiu^  that  aru  to-be  j;Dt, ' 
and  toju;ch  I  would  be  thought  here  ch^flj'  to  sj^Ak.     Those 
methinks^'who,  by  the  industry  and  parta  of  their  anceatoig, 
haTe  been  set  fi'ee  from  a  constant  drudger}'  to  their  backal 
and  their  bcUics,  should  bcetow  BomojafLthoir  spare  tuna  onr 
tbty.  Ix^ds,  and  open  lEelr^minda  by  some  tnolj  and  essayv' 
in  all  tb«  sorts  and  matters  of  reasoning.*     I  have  before 
uentioDed  mathemathics,  wherein   algebra  gives  new  heljs 
aod  views  to  the  understanding.     If  I  propose  these,  it  is 
Dot,  as  I  said,  to  moke  every  man  a  thorough  mathematician 
or  a  deep  algebraist :  but  yet  I  think  the  study  of  them  is  of 
infinite  use-,  even  to  grown  men;  first,  by  experimentally  con- 
vincing them  that  to  moke  any  one  i  eason  well  it  is  not  enough 
to  have  parts  wherewith  he  is  satisfied  and  that  serve  him  well 
enough  in  his  ordinary  co\u-sc.     A  man  in  those  studies  will 
■ec,  that  however  good  he  may  think  his  understanding,  yeti 
in  many  things,  and  those  very  visible,  it  may  fail  him.     Thia'^ 
would  take  off  that  presumption  that  most  men  have  of  them-/ 
•elvuB  in  this  ]>art,  aud  they  woidd  not  be  so  apt  to  tliink 
their  minds  wanted  no  helps  to  enlarge  them,  that  there  could 
be  nothing  added  to  the  acutenesa  and  penetration  of  their 
understandings. 

Secondly,  the  study  of  nrntheniatics  would  show  them  th^ 
IKMiligiriJ  tihrm  in  ill  '.  to  sejjarate  all   the  distinct^ 

id^E^iind  seethe  hn>':  !i:kt  all  those  concei-ncd  in  the 

laiint  inquiry  havo  to  one  another,  and  to  lay  by  those  which 

•  Xosinit'r,    -■"     '■  -t  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  here  iti.ii''  •      '  'v 
{<a^k&    Hk^  ' '  r  ot  to  priTO  thnt  men  ooght  to  bo  n 

yatloUmn--'  ,'v>l  education  coiuisU.    Mflton's  liv , 

whU  1  Mn  never  watrf  of  mfen  hig  if),  and  Locke's  own  larger  treaXAii^l 
tKmUia,  tmtro  both  tagether,  the  best  Ux«ory  of  dttcipU&o  and  inltruXJOM 
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relate  not  to  the  proposition  in  hand,  and  wholly  to  /care  thai 
out  of  the  reckoning.  This  ia  that  wiuch  in  other  subject* 
I/besides  quantity,  is  what  is  absolutely  requisite  to  just  reason- 
lin^,  though  in  them  it  is  not  so  easily  observed  nor  aa^cww- 
[fully  practised.  In  those  parts  of  knowledge  where  it  i* 
thought  demonstration  lias  nothing  to  do,  men  reason  as  it 
were  in  the  lump ;  and  if,  upon  a  summary  and  confused  view, 
or  upon  a  psalia.  consideration,  they  can  raise  the  appearance 
of  a  probability,  they  usually  rest  content,  esjKscially  if  it  bo 
in  a  dispute  whero  every  little  straw  is  laid  hold  on,  and  every- 
thing that  can  but  be  drawn  in  any  way  to  give  colour  to  the 
argument  is  advanced  with  osteatation.'^  But  that  mind  ij 
.not  in  a  posture  to  find  the  truth  that  does  not  distinctly  taku 
b11  the  parts  asunder,  and  omitting  what  is  not  at  all  to  thn 
point,  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  result  of  all  the  jiartii-nl  n-. 
which  any  way  influence  it.  There  is  anqtherjuLics&  n. :,! 
habit  to  be  got  by  an  application  to  malFematical  demon^;  r;i- 
tions,  and  that  is,  of.  using  the  miud  to  a  long  train  of  ciii' 
quences :  butTiaving  mentioned  that  already,  I  shall  not  a;:ii.iii 
here  repeat  it. 

As  to  men  whose  fortunes  and  time  are  narrower,  what 
may  suffice  them  is  not  of  that  vast  extent  as  may  W  ima- 
gined, and  80  comes  not  within  the  objection. 

Nobody  is  under  an  obligation  to  know  everything.  Know- 
liedgi}  and'  science  in  general  is  the  bueinees  onlyxtC ihofle^wHTr 
'  I  »ra  at  ease  and  leisure,  Those  who  have  parti^ijlar  (filings 
ought  to  imderstand  them,  and  it  is  no  unreasonable  proposal 
nor  impossible  to  be  compassed,  that  they  should  think  and 
reason  right  about  what  is  their  daily  employment.  This  one 
cannot  think  them  incapable  of  without  levelling  them  with 
the  hrutes,  and  charging  them  with  a  stupidity  below  tho 
rank  of  rational  crcatures.t 

*  TiuM  cbuacter  mart  exactly  suits  ordinary  noUtieal  reasoning  in  all 
countries,  (Therein  men  invuiably  seek  not  tniUi,  but  victory. 

t  Tlieso  were  the  views  whiuh  the  Greeks  took  of  study  and  reaearcb ; 
RTid  M  (uuong  tbem  men  oommonly  applied  themsolves  to  their  own  p*r- 
tioular  brancbes  of  learning  with  gre&t  earnestness  and  cntbunasni,  it 
was  not  at  all  onusoal  to  find  much  eloquence  and  ability  even  among 
cooks  and  artisan*.  Indeed  the  humbler  classes  of  society  in  Oroeos 
wero  so  greedy  of  kJiowledge,  and  so  ostentatious  of  what  they  poaseuH, 
that  one  constant  source  of  ridic\ile  among  the  comic  poets  waa  the  in*- 
tenrions  of  cuch  persons  to  eruilition  ;  though  this  of  cobtio  fonni  rd 
srgument  against  llie  oJueation  uf  the  peopla. 
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P.   Rdtgion. — Btimdes  hia  parjigular  calliug  for  the  support 
'  eytyy  onie  has  a  concern  in  a  future  life,  which  he 

_^__         loSk  after.     ITiia  engages  liis  thoughts  in  religion, 

Hid  here  it.  mistily  lic^  iifioti  him  to  understand  and  reaann  ' 
right.  Men,  IRerefore,  cannot  be  excused  from  unilerstand- 
ing  the  words  nnd  framing  the  general  notions  relating  to  rtw 
bgion  right.  The  one  day  of  seven,  besides  other  days  of  rest, 
ollovs  in  the  Christian  world  time  enough  for  this,  (had  thcjr 
\aA  no  other  idle  hours,)  if  they  would  but  mako  use  of  thc«<! 
raouicice  from  their  daily  labour,  and  apiily  themselves  to  au 
JBprorement  of  knowledjro  with  as  mucli  diligence  as  they 
often  do^  a  great  many  o:her  things  that  ore  \i»oli'ss,  and  had 
Imt  those  that  wouhl  enter  them,  according  to  their  several 
csptcitieB,  in  a  rii.'ht  way  to  tliis  knowledge.  The  original 
nake  of  their  minds  i<s  like  that  of  other  men,  and  they 
would  Vkc  found  not  to  wunt  imderstanding  fit  to  receive  the 
knowledge  of  religion  if  they  were  a  little  encouraged  and 
helr"-d  in  it  «-  tliey  should  be.*  For  there  are  instances  ol 
V'-  '    who  have  raised  theii-  mimla  to  a  grvat  sense 

ail  :  'igof  religion;  and  though  these  have  not  been 

■0  frequent  as  coiijd  bo  wishe<l,  yet  they  are  enough  to  clear 
that  condition  of  life  from  a  necessity  of  gross  ignorance,  and 
to  show  that  more  might  be  brought  to  be  rational  creatures 
■ad  Chr-'*-->'i  ■  {hr  they  can  hardly  be  thought  really  to  l>o 
to  wli.  ,'  the  name,  know  not  so  much  as  the  very 

principli-a  "i  mat  religion,)  if  due  eai-e  were  taken  of  them. 
For,  if  I  mlStflfcir «ot,  the  peaacintry  lately  in  Finance  (a  raak 
!  people  under  a  much  heavier  pressure  of  want  and  povei-ty 

Ther»  m.-i"  ---'--    '  -  '■■•Ic  necessity  of  riling  examplts  in  proof  ol 
kLik  ,  yet  I  \\  opportunity  of  nientiuntng  the  noiue  of 

Banyan,  x  tiri:.  ^       \craod  in  the  ,Scri[iture.3,  and  in  faith  and 

Msctice  aa  g'niuino  a  Ctiriniiitn  na  any  since  the  apostolic  ago.  Cbubb, 
the  till'rw  rhariJlcr,  of  Sjilisljury,  though  not  remarkable  for  hia  ortiio- 
d'<'  I. lined  a  considerable  knowledge  of  tlieolo(,'y,  and  baa  left 

\^  •-^^ac^M  of  no  small  ability.      Itcnson,  indeed,  in  hia  life  of 

Anaar  v"iii<.t,  noticct  a  (lupicion  entertained  at  the  time,  that  "The 
Siynmscy  of  the  Father  aowrted,"  wva  corrocted  by  Dr.  Hoody,  after- 
Vwdi  |irim.>t«  of  TrrlaniL  .ami  relates  that  Collier  took  the  pains  to  make 
s  kl]ge  (ten,  n-ritten  on  business,  and  these,  full 

•ferret'  'he  curioua.     (p.  02  et  «o<).)      lint  thin. 

sAsf  al^  Vkuulii  oiil'.  {;:>-'\  t  -Jiat  Chubb's  style  and  f^nimdr  needefl  aonte 
AUl*  onrn^Uoo,   wiiich  might  be  predicated  of  writers  of  icuch  highet 
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thfua  the  daj-labourers  in  England)  of  tho  refomed  religicQ 
underatood  it  m-.ich  better  aud  oould  say  more  for  it  than 
those  of  a  higlii.<r  condition  among  us.* 

But  if  it  shall  be  concluded  that  tlie  meaner  sort  of  people 
must  give  themselves  up  to  brutish  stupidity  in  the  things  «rf 
their  nearest  concernment,  which  I  see  no  reason  for,  thia  i 
cuses  not  those  of  a  freer  foituoe  and  education,  if  they  ne 
lect  their  understandings,  and  take  no  care  to  employ  tHc 
as  they  ouglit  and  set  them  right  in  the  knowledge  of  tho 

vtliinga  for  which  j)rinc)j)allj  they  were  given  them.     At  le 
those  whose  plentiful  fortunes  allow  thorn  the  opportunitie 
and  helps  of  im])rovement  arc  not  so  few  but  that  it  migld 
be  hoped  pvat  advancements  might  bo  made  in  knowledsji" 
of  all  kinds,  especially  in  that  of  the  greatest  concern  and 
largest  views,  it"  men  would  make  a  right  use  of  their  facaltim 
and  study  their  own  understandings. 

y.  Ideas. — Outward  corporeal  object*  that  constantly  im- 
|>ortunc  our  senses  and  capti\'ate  our  ap])otitca,  fail  not  to  till 
our  heads  with  Lively  and  lasting  ideas  of  that  kind.  Here 
the  mind  needs  not  to  lie  set  upon  getting  greater  store ;  they 
ofier  themselves  fast  enough,  and  are  usually  entertained  in 
Buoh  plenty  aud  lodged  so  carefully,  that  the  mind  wants  room 
or  attention  for  others  tliat  it  has  more  use  and  noed  of.  To 
&i  the  tmderstaudihg,  therefore,  for  sucli  reasoning  as  I  have 
l>een  above  sponking  of^  care  should  bo  taken  to  fill.it_with 
moral  and  more  abstract  ideas,  for  "ttiPae  not  oHerTiig  tliom- 
selres  to  the  senses,  but  being  to  be  fniinecl  to  the  uudcretand- 
ing,  people  are  generally  so  neglectful  of  a  faculty  they  are 
apt  to  think  wants  nothing,  that  I  fear  moat  men's  minds  are 
more  unfiutuabed  with  s»ioli  ideas  than  is  iiuagiuwl.  Tlioy 
often  use  the  words,  and  how  can  they  bo  susjicctod  to  want 
the  ideusi     What  1  have  said  in  the  third  Itook  of  my  c^-s^y 

'iwill  excuse  me  fi-om  any  other  answer  to  Ihii  (luestion.  Hut 
to  oonvinoe  people  of  what  moment  it  is  to  their  undei-staud- 
ings  to  bo  furnished  M-ith  such  abstract  ideas,  steady  and 
settled  in  them,  give  me  leave  to  ask  how  any  one  ahkU  be 
ublo  to  know  whether  he  be  obliged  to  be  just,  if  he  has  uot 

•  On  tlii*  miliject  the  phQosonber  apoke  firnn  his  own  expnimce,  u 
tiunnft  bin  residence  in  Lui^ioaoc,  ho  took  much  pains  in  in^tniot  hiu 
mplf  in  nlmU:\or  cuucemod  tlip  habiu  M>d  OYvmvin*  «C  Uus  ll<i^':eavw 
See  Liinl  Kwfr'i  Life  of  Lr>:Jie. 
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e«t»bli«hcd  jileoa  in  his  oiind  of  obligiLtioa  »iiJ  of  jusUcOk  i 
s&u  knOT|]gJge  coagiata  ia-no^^iug  buL^Ufi.  percsixesClgro^  ej 
mtn%  or  di^grefinBftt>«i£ -Utflj^jdeaa  ?  and  so  of  all  others  the 
like  which  oonoem  our  lives  and  manners.*     And  if  men  do 
find  a  difficulty  to  see  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two 
angl<M  which  lie  before  theii'  eyes  unalterable  in  a  diagrnni, 
liov  utterly  impossible  will  it  be  to  |>erceiTe  it  in  ideas  that 
b*To  DO  other  sensible  objects  to  represent  tlietti  to  tlio  mind 
bat  vounds,  with  which  ihey  have  no  manner  of  conformity, 
and  therefore  had  need  to  be  clearly  settled  in  the  mind  them- 
selves, if  we  would  make  any  clear  judgment  about  them! 
Thi^therefore,  is  one  of  the  lirst  things  the  mind  should  be 
employed  about  in  the  light  conduct  <.•(  the  imderstouding, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  capable  of  roason- 
iag  right  about  those  mattei's.     But   m  llicsi^  and  all  other 
ideas,  care  mu.st  be  taken  that  th<  .  uo  inconsLsteu- 

cieat^ud  that  they  hare  a  rcal^  exiau^^v  ......id  real  existence 

B  sapipgsfid,  and   are  not   mere  chimeras  with  a  supposed 
existed  oe. 

10.  Prgudiux. — Every  one  is  forward  to  complain  of  the 
prejadices  that  mislead  other  men  or  parties,  aa  if  he  were 
free  and  had  none  of  his  own.  This  lieing  objected  on  all 
sdea,  it  is  agreed  that  it  is  a  fault  and  a  hindrance  to  know- 
ledge. What  now  is  the  ciu-e?  No  other  but  this,  thafN. 
I'ver)-  man  shotild  let  oloue  others'  prejudices  and  examine  hLil^ 
owjj_t  Nobody  is  convinced  of  his  by  the  accusation  of 
aoother;  he  recriminates  by  the  same  rule,  and  is  clear. 
The  only  way  to  remove  this  great  cause  of  ignorance  and 
♦TTor  out  of  the  world  i.i,  for  every  one  impartially  to  exa- 
mine himself     If  othei-s  will  not  deal  fairly  with  their  own 

*  Th*  iBdlspcraiblenMa  of  knowledtjo  wu  rendered  more  apparent  ini 
Ik*  Sucniio  philoaopliy,  by  tlio  docuiuo  tli&t  acience  is  virtue,  which, 
l^ouyh  r«'«^'«'""«<  at  fint  aighlv  may  b«  proved  by  irrefngable  aigu- 
Ulu-W.  Is  bo^  when  the  .Hriruec  of  mornla  U  uoderetood,  it  will  be  to 
•tMciit  that  virtue  IcmLj  '  4  thnt  we  might  u  well  expect  thn 
•rilluDetidan  to  reftiM  t^'  in  his  calculations  by  the  eoieDoe  of 
aumtien,  u  that  he  who  u  vurccd  ia  tbe  knowledge  of  ^ood  and  evil  will 
lirater  the  eril  to  the  good.  Whoever  aias,  therefore,  noa  through  igno 
naoa,  though  that  ignomnee,  being  often  ti^^m^ot^  ii  itaelf  a  crime.    On 

•ubieot  of  juatioa,  which  I^to  malntailia  to  be  the  greateat  good,  .ee 
Diu.  da  Stepab.  part  vi.  pp.  7S — 188  et  seq. 

*  "Tout  U  tuiiitiv  Uour*  i  ntiiie  eo  autruy,  os  qa'ou  travraVvv^^ 
m  Imj.  —/.'arif/.  J:^itct.  M«r.  39. 
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mindH,  does  that  make  mj  erron  truths  t  or  onghl  it  t  j  xaak« 
me  in  love  with  them  and  willing  to  impose  on  myself  ?  H 
others  luve  cataracts  in  their  eyes,  should  that  hinder  ro« 
from  couching  of  mine  as  soon  as  I  can  t  Every  one  declar 
against  blindness,  and  yet  who  almost  is  not  fond  ot  tin 
which  dims  his  sight,  and  keeps  the  clear  light  out  of  his 
mind,  which  should  lead  him  into  truth  and  knowledge  I  Fala 
or  douhtful  positions,  relied  ui>on  as  uni)ue.stioiiable  maxim* 
keep  those  iu  tlie  dark  from  truth  who  build  on  thom.  Su:h' 
are  usually  the  prejudices  imbibed  from  education,  party, 
reverence,  faahiun,  interest,  ic.  This  is  the  mote  which 
every  one  sees  in  his  broiher's  eye,  but  never  regards  the  beam 
io  his  own.  For  who  is  there  almost  that  is  ever  brought 
lairly  to  examine  his  own  principles,  and  see  whether  they 
are  such  as  will  bear  the  trial  1  But  yet  this  should  be  one 
of  the  first  thiuga  every  oue  should  set  about,  and  bo  scrupu- 
lous in,  who  would  rightly  conduct  his  understaudiog  in  the 
search  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

To  those  who  are  willing  to  get  rid  of  this  great  hii:  Jnince 
of  knowledge  (for  to  such  only  I  write),  to  those  who  would 
shake  off  this  great  and  dangerous  impostor,  prejudice,  who 
dresses  up  falseh(x>d  iu  the  likeness  of  truth,  and  so  dexter- 
ously hoodwinks  men's  minds  ax  to  keep  them  in  the  dark 
with  a  belief  that  they  are  more  in  the  light  than  any  that 
do   not  see  with  their  eyes,  I   shall  offer  this   one  mark 
whereby  prejudice  may  be  known.     He  that  is  strongly  of 
any  o[iinion  must  suppose  (unle^  he  be  self-condemned)  that 
his  persuasion  is   built  upon  good  grounds,  and  that    his 
assent  is  no  greater  than  what  the  evidence  of  the  truth  he 
holds  forces  him  to,  and  that  they  are  arguments,  and  not  in- 
dinatiou  or  fancy,  that  make  him  so  conGdeut  and  (losilive  in 
hb  tenets.     Now  if,  after  all  his  profession,  he  cannot  bear 
auy  opposition  to  his  opinion,  if  be  cannot  so  much  as  give  k^ 
|>atient  hearing,  much  less  examine  and  weigh  the  argument^! 
on  the  other  side,  doas  he  not  pUinly  couiiess  it  is  prejudice^ 
governs  him  1  and  it  u  not  the  evidence  of  truth,  but  some 
lazy  antici|>atiou,  some  beloved  pre^sumjitiou  that  he  desiret  to« 
rest  iindi,-stui'bc(l  iu.     Fur  if  what  he  holds  be,  as  he  givedH 
out,  well  fotictd  with  evidence,  and  he  sees  it  to  be  true,  what 
jiium}  lie  J'car  to  put  it  to  the  jiroof )     If  his  o[<inion  be  settled 
ajjon  *  Srm  /ouutiatiou,  if  thf  wguineute  t.\\tt.\.  av\v>vav^  n^-  «xv\, 
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have  obtaiaed  his  asaent  be  clear,  good,  aud  convincing,  why 
■hottid  he  be  shy  to  have  it  tried  whether  they  be  proof  or 
not  I*      He  whose  assent  goes  beyond  this  evidence,  owes  thin 
•XceBS  of  his  adherence  only  to  prejudice;  and  does  in  eirect 
Bwn  it,  when  ho  refuses  to  hear  whiit  is  otFored  against  it,  dt>- 
daring  thereby  that  it  is  not  evidcuo»>  he  setks,  but  the  quiet 
enjoyineut  ol  the  opinion  he  is  fond  of,  with  a  forward  con 
dMuoatiou  of  all  that  may  stand  in  opposition  to  it,  uuhear< 
aud  unexamined;    wliioh,  what  in  it  but   pi-cjudicel    "  qii 
w<{uuiu  statuerit,  parte  inaudita  altera,  etiamsi  a^ipiuui  statiio- 
cit,  hand  equus  fuerit."     lie  that  would  mcquit  himself  in 
this  cue  as  a  lover  of  truth,  not  giving  way  to  any  pre-oouu- 
pMiou  or  bias  that  may  mislead  him,  must  do  two  things  that 
are  not  verj'  common  nor  very  easy. 

11.  Indifftrenci/. — First,  he  must  not  bo  in  love  with  any 
opiuion,  or  w^isb  it  to  be  true  till  he  knoMrs  it  to  be  so ;  anrl 
then  ho  will  not  need  to  wish  it ;  for  nothing  that  is  fal^e  can 
deaerve  our  good  wishes,  nor  a  desire  that  it  should  have  tlnj 
placo  and  force  of  truth ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  frequent 
thaii  this.  Men  are  fond  of  certain  tenets  upon  no  other  evi- 
dence but  reajtect  and  custom,  and  think  they  must  maintain 
theiu  or  all  is  gone,  though  they  have  ncrer  examined  the 
ground  thuy  stand  on,  nor  have  ever  made  them  out  tc 
tbooiselves  or  can  make  them  out  to  others.  We  should  con- 
tend earnestly  for  the  truth,  but  we  should  first  be  sure  thai 
it  i«  tnith,  or  else  we  tight  against  God,  who  is  the  God  of 
truth,  aud  do  the  work  of  the  devil,  who  is  the  father  and 
prvifrtgator  of  lies ;  and  our  zeiU,  though  over  so  warm,  will 
not  excuse  us,  for  this  is  plainly  [irejudice. 

12.  Examine. — Secondly,  he  must  do  that  which  he  will 
find  himself  very  averse  to,  as  judging  the  thing  unneceasarv, 
or  hiuiM-lf  incapable  of  doing  it.  ile  mu.st  try  whether  hia 
principles  lie  certainly  true  or  not,  and  how  far  he  may  safely 
n-ly  upon  thcin.  This,  whether  fewer  have  the  heart  or  the 
skill  to  do,  I  shall  not  determine,  but  this  I  am  sure  is  that 
which  every  one  ought  to  do  who  professes  to  love  truth,  and 

*  It  mux  bo  rrgnrjed  M  one  proof  of  tbo  greni  rifencM  of  pn^judices 
tij  at  aixucni  iro  in  ill  repute.  VulUiire  ttccjrdiiigly  romarka 
•:  -  wLu  ilinulJ  hope  to  iiittke  his  way  in  the  world  by  the 
•  •.  i  •  '  '  le  iva  mad  .•n  I  )(>n  QTiixotto  ;  but  \n  U\a  woA.  cm 
E'Il  .  ■  ■an  tj  abovt  bow  ailments  may  be  uak\\*Ui<6Q 
'• (p.  U-J2  et  seq.) 
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would  not  impose  npon  himself,  which  is  a  surer  vsi^  to  be 
made  a  fool  of  ihan  l)y  'ying  exposed  to  the  sopliistrr  o( 
others.     The  disposition  lo  put  any  cheat  upon  ouiselirei 
works  constantly,  and  we  are  pleaded  with  it,  but  are  impa- 
tient of  boinif  bantered  or  misled  by  others.     The  inability  I 
here  speak  of,  is  not  any  natural  defect  that  makes  men  inca- 
pable of  examining  their  own  principles.     To  such,  rules  cf 
conducting  their  understandings  are  useless,  and  that  is  th 
caae  of  very  few.     The  great  number  is  of  those  whom  the  il 
habit  of  never  exerting  their  thoughts  has  disabled;    the 
powers  of  their  minds  are  starved  by  disuse  and  have  lost 
that  reach  and  strength  which  nature  fitted  them  to  receivtj 
from  exercise.     Those  who  are  in  a  condition  to  learn  tho 
drst  rules  of  plain  aritbmetic,  and  could  be  brought  to  c 
up  an  ordiniury  sum,  are  capable  of  this,  if  they  had  but] 
accustomed  their  minds  to  reasoning;  but  they  that  hnvi 
wholly  neglected  the  exercise  of  their  understandings  in  this 
way,  will  be  very  far  at  first  from  being  able  to  do  it,  and  as 
unfit  for  it  as  one  unpractised  in  figures  to  cast  up  a  shopr; 
book,  and  perhaps  think  it  as  strange  to  bo  set  about  it.' 
And  yet  it  xawsi  nevertheless  be  confessed  to  be  a  wrong 
of  our  understandings  to  build  our  tenets  (in  things  where 
are  concerned  to  hold  the  truth)  upon  principles  that  lua^ 
lead  us  into  error.     We  take  our  principles  at  haivhazmii  u|>oi* 
trust,  and  without  ever  having  examined  them,  and  thei 
believe  a  whole  system  upon  a  presumption  that  thoy  are  trw« 
and  solid:  and  what  is  all  this  but  childish,  shameful,  seus«M 
leas  credulity  1 

In  these  two  things,  viz.,  an  cqtud  indifferency  for  all  trutli 
— I  mean  the  receiving  it,  the  love  of  it,  as  truth,  but  not  loving 
it  for  any  other  reason,  before  we  know  it  to  be  true — and  in  tho 
examination  of  our  principles,  and  not  receiving  any  for  such,  ^ 
nor  building  on  them,  till  we  are  fully  convinced  as  rational  f 
creatures  of  their  solidity,  truth,  and  certainty,  consists  that 
freedom  of  the  understanding  which  is  necessary  to  a  rational 
oi^ature,  and  witho\it  which  it  is  not  truly  an  understanding.  A 
't  is  conceit,  &ncy,  extravagance,  anj-thing  rather  than  undei^  V 
Btandiiig,  if  it  must  bo  under  the  constraint  of  receiving  and 
holding  opinions  by  the  authority  of  anything  but  their  own, 
oot  fancied,  but  per.;eive<l  evidence.     This  was  rightly  called 
tuifoaltion,  and  is  of  all  other  the  worst  ajid  meet  dangeroiu 
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«ort  of  it.  For  we  impose  upon  ourselves,  which  ia  tha 
strongest  imposition  of  all  others,  and  we  impose  upon  ciir- 
vttlres  in  that  part  which  ought  with  the  greatest  care  to  bo 
kept  tne  from  all  imposition.  The  world  is  apt  to  cast  gi-eat 
lilaoM  on  those  who  have  an  indiflercncy  for  ophiiona,  especi- 
ftllj"  in  religion.  I  fear  this  ia  the  foundation  of  gi-eat  error 
aad  wor^e  consequences  To  be  indifferent  which  of  two 
opinions  is  true,  is  tlie  right  temper  of  the  mind  that  pre- 
•cr\-i'a  it  from  being  impoaod  on,  and  disposes  it  to  examine 
with  thnt  indiflerency  till  it  h;»s  done  its  best  to  find  the  truth ; 
•ad  this  is  the  only  direct  and  safe  way  to  it.  But  to  be  in- 
difietYmt  whether  we  embi-aco  falsehood  or  truth  is  the  great 
road  to  en-or.  Those  who  are  not  indifferent  which  opinion 
ii  true  are  guilty  of  tida;  they  supjuisc,  -n-ithout  examining, 
that  what  they  hold  is  true,  and  then  think,  they  ought  to  bo 
Mklous  for  it.  Those,  it  is  plain  by  their  warmth  and  eager- 
HBp^  are  not  indifferent  for  their  own  opinions,  but  methinks 
Pl»  very  indifferent  whether  they  be  true  or  false,  since  they 
cAs&ot  endure  to  have  any  doubts  raised  or  objections  made 
k^nst  them,  and  it  is  visible  they  never  liave  made  any 
themselves;  and  so  never  having  examined  thero,  know  not, 
nor  are  concerned,  as  they  should  be,  to  know  whether  they 
be  true  or  false.* 

Theee  ore  the  common  and  most  general  miscarriages  which 
I  think  men  slmidd  avoid  or  rectify  in  a  right  conduct  of 
the.':  i.iudiugs,  and  should  be  particularly  taken  care  of 

in  ,  The  businass  whereof  in  resj)ect  of  knowledge, 

i*  not,  u£  1  think,  to  perfect  a  learner  in  all  or  any  one  of  the 
sciences,  but  to  give  his  mind  that  freedom,  that  disposition, 
and  those  habits  that  may  enable  him  to  attain  any  part  of 
knowledge  be  shall  apply  himself  to,  or  stand  in  need  o^  in  the 
(Vtlare  courso  of  his  life. 

This,  and  this  only,  is  well  principling,  and  not  the  instil* 

*  On  tlw  temper  of  mind  wbich  Locke  here  denomiiuitea  indifference, 
Bilbep  P«trick  quotes  from  Arrin.n,  and  with  approbation,  it  very 
faatattfol  pMssge,  which  we  tubjoin  in  his  veniion:  "Let  us  begin 
ncrrtliiiig  without  tnu  much  de>iirc  or  aTonation.  Let  ui  not  incline 
Co  tui  or  the  other  wky ;  but  behnve  ouraelves  like  a  traveller,  « ho 
wiws  he  oome<  to  two  wtyi,  aikj  him  whom  he  meets  next,  which  of 
he  tbaU  take  to  such  a  pUco ;  hanng  nn  inclination  to  the  ri(;hl 
•r  to  the  left,  but  desiring  only  to  know  tho  tnie  luid  dinx-l  wM 
«rfll  taiTj  kim  to  his  journey  •  end  '      (AdrJM  to  %  Frienil,  y.  Vii^ 
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ling  a  rererence  and  veneration  for  certtun  dogn.u  un<li  r  ih» 
apeciuns  title  of  principles,  which  are  often  so  remote  fiimi 
that  truth  and  evidence  which  belongs  to  principles  that  tli«-y 
ought  to  be  rejected  as  false  auJ  erroneous,  and  often  ciiutf 
men  no  educated  when  they  come  abroad  into  the  world  aua 
find  they  cannot  maintain  the  principles  so  taken  up  and 
rested  in,  to  cast  off  all  principles,  and  turn  perfect  sceptics, 
regardless  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

There  arc  several  weaknesses  and  defects  in  the  andcn^tau  J- 
ing,  either  from  the  natural  temper  of  the  mind,  or  ill  habits 
taken  up,  which  hinder  it  in  its  progress  to  knowledge.  Of 
these  there  are  as  many,  possibly,  to  be  found,  if  the  mind 
were  thoi-oughly  studied,  i\s  there  ai-e  diseases  of  the  body, 
each  whereof  clogs  and  disables  the  understanding  to  some 
degree,  and  therefore  de.'^erves  to  be  looked  aftor  and  cured. 
I  shall  set  down  some  few  to  excite  men,  especially  those  who 
make  knowledge  their  business,  to  look  into  themselves,  and 
observe  whether  they  do  not  indulge  some  weaknesses,  allow 
some  miscarriagca  in  the  management  of  their  intellectual 
liiculty  which  is  prejudicial  to  them  in  the  search  of  truth. 

13.  Obtervations. —  Particular  matters  of  fact  are  the  un- 
doubted foundations  on  which  our  civil  and  natural  knowledge 
is  built :  the  benefit  the  understanding  makes  of  them  is  to 
draw  from  them  conclusions  which  may  be  as  standing  rules 
of  knowledge,  and  consequently  of  practice.  The  mind  often 
mukes  not  thiit  benefit  it  should  of  the  information  it  receives 
Iroin  the  accounts  of  civil  or  natural  historians,  by  being  too 
forward  or  too  slow  in  making  observations  on  the  particular 
facts  recorded  in  them.  f 

There  are  those  who  are  very  assiduous  in  reading,  and  yet 
do  not  much  advance  their  knowledge  by  it.  They  are  de- 
lighted with  the  stories  that  are  told,  and  perhaps  can  tell 
them  again,  for  they  make  all  they  read  nothing  but  history 
to  themselves;  but  not  reflecting  on  it,  not  miikiug  to  them- 
selves observations  from  what  they  reiul,  they  are  very  little 
improved  by  all  that  crowd  of  particulars  th.it  either  pass 
through  or  lodge  themselves  in  their  underatandings.  Thi-y 
ditMim  on  in  a  constant  course  of  reading  and  cramming 
ihoniH<.dve3 ;  but  not  digesting  anytliing,  it  produces  nuthir 
/>.'//  a  haip  of  crudities. 
If  their  memoriea  ri'tfli:>  we'.l.  o'.\o  -.•. ;  y  aa^,  "CBtej  \m^k 
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nuterialB  of  knowledge,  but  like  those  for  biulding  they  are 
uf  ao  a(l\iuit)ige  if  there  be  no  other  use  miule  of  them  but 
to  l«>t  them  lie  bea|)etl  up  together.  Opposite  to  these  thei-e 
are  others,  who  lose  the  improvement  they  should  miiku  of 
matters  of  fact  by  a  quite  contrary  conduct.  They  arc  aj)t 
"  iw  general  conclusions  and  rai^e  axioms  {h>m  every  par- 
1  they  meet  with.*  These  make  as  little  true  benefit  of 
luotory  as  the  other;  nay,  being  of  forivai'd  and  active  spirits, 
receive  nioiv  harm  by  it,  it  being  of  worse  consequencu  to 
steer  one's  thoughts  by  a  wrong  rule  than  to  have  none  at  all, 
error  doing  t<5  busy  men  much  more  harm  than  ignorance  to 
llie  slow  and  sluggi8h.+  Between  these,  those  seem  to  do  best 
who,  taking  material  and  useful  hints,  sometimes  from  single 
matters  of  fact,  carry  them  in  their  minds  to  be  judged  of  by 
what  they  shall  find  in  history  to  contii-m  or  reverse  their  im- 
perfect observations,  which  may  be  established  into  ndes  fit 
to  be  relied  on  when  they  are  justified  by  a  sufficient  and 
wary  inducti}!!  of  particiUars.  He  that  mokes  no  such  reflec- 
tions on  what  he  reads,  only  loads  his  mind  with  a  rhapsody 
of  tales,  fit  in  wint/jr  nights  for  the  entertainment  of  others ; 
aud  he  that  will  im|irove  every  matter  of  fiict  into  a  maxim, 
»-ill  abound  in  contrary  observations  that  can  be  of  no  other 
use  but  to  perplex  and  pudder  him  if  he  compares  them,  or 
else  to  misguide  him  if  he  gives  himself  up  to  the  authority 
of  that  which  for  its  novelty  or  for  some  other  femcy  best 
pleases  him. 

1 4.  2}ia». — Next  to  these  we  may  place  those  who  suffer 
their  own  natural  tempers  and  [lassiona  they  are  possessed 
with  to  inSuenco  their  judgments,  e8])ecially  of  men  and 
things  that  may  any  way  relate  to  their  present  drciuustances 

*  Of  Iha  two  methnJn  here  describol,  the  former  is  tlut  of  the  Ger- 
mMi^  the  Uttpr  that  of  the  French ;  and  perhaps  oeu-er  home  one  might 
finil  examples  }f  both.  Deecartes  luppUee  in  philosophy  an  instance  of 
hasty  generaljratiiin,  which  perhaps  betrayed  him  into  most  of  the  errori 
lluit  ditiintruiih  his  fanciful  but  ingcnii>iu  system. 

+  Tliis  neems  to  be  an  erroneous  opinion,  an  imperfect  rule  being  in 

HI  autra  better  than  no  rule  at  alL      Tlucydidcs,  a  greater  master  of 

il  «-:.siinm  than  Locke  himself,  delivers  by  the  mouth  of  Cleon  lo  im- 

'I,    where  he  says  that  a  state  puasessing  inferior  laws,  but 

eiecuted,    is  preferable  to  one  with  better  institutions, 

...,.   not  their  due  influence  on  prsclico:    fiTjci  Yvua&^iOa 'i>Tt 

■J/iric  Jn t^rMf  x^ujjlyi/  rroXit « uUir      iar'tv,  Ji  coXkic  »xo««« 
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aiid  iatei«si  Truth  is  oU  simple,  all  pure,  'tvill  bear  no  mix- 
turo  of  auytbiiig  else  with  it.  It  is  rigid  and  inflexible  to 
any  bye-inlerosts,  and  so  should  the  understaading  be,  vrhoM 
une  anil  excellency  lie  in  conforming  itself  to  it.  To  think 
of  everything  just  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  the  projjer  business  of  I 
the  understauding,  though  it  be  not  that  which  men  always 
employ  it  to.  This  all  men  at  first  hearing  allow  is  the  riglit 
\we  every  one  should  make  of  his  understanding.  Nobody 
will  be  at  such  an  open  defiance  wth  common  sense,  as  to 
profess  that  wo  should  nut  endeavour  to  know  and  think  of 
things  as  thoy  are  in  themselves,  and  yet  there  is  nothing 
more  frequent  than  to  do  the  contrary;  and  men  are  apt  to 
excuse  themselves,  and  think  they  have  reason  to  do  so,  if  ' 
they  have  but  a  pretence  that  it  is  for  Ood,  or  a  good  cause; 
that  is,  in  effect,  for  themselves,  their  own  persuasion  or  party: 
for  those  in  their  turns  the  several  sects  of  men,  especially  in 
matters  of  religion,  entitle  God  and  a  good  cause.  But  God 
reqtiires  not  men  to  wrong  or  misuse  their  facultiea  for  him, 
nor  to  lie  to  others  or  themselves  for  his  sake,*  which  they 
purposely  do  who  will  not  suffer  their  understandings  to  hare 
right  conceptions  of  the  things  proposed  to  them,  and  de- 
signedly restrain  themselves  from  having  just  thoughts  of 
everything,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  to  inquire.  And  M 
for  a  good  cause,  that  needs  not  such  ill  helps ;  if  it  be  good, 
truth  wiU  support  it,  and  it  has  no  need  of  fallacy  or  falsehood. 
15.  ArgumenU. — Very  much  of  kin  to  this  is  the  hunting 
afler  arguments  to  make  good  one  side  of  a  question,  and 
wholly  to  neglect  and  refuse  those  which  favour  the  other  side. 
What  is  this  but  wilfully  to  misguide  the  understanding] 
and  is  so  far  from  giving  truth  its  due  value,  that  it  wholly 
debases  it:  espouse  opinions  that  best  comport  with  their 
power,  profit,  or  credit,  and  then  seek  arguments  to  support 
them?    Truth  lighted  upon  this  way,  is  of  no  more  avail  to  ut 

*  Tb«  aourco  of  tliii  romark  ii  to  be  found  in  Job,  who,  u  f]Uoted  by 
I<ord  Bitoon  (for  the  common  vereion  runa  difierontly),  inqaim:  "Will 
you  lis  for  God  u  one  man  doth  for  nnother  to  gratify  himl"  Hia  lonl- 
■ihlp'a  refleetioiui  on  the  auoe  subject  are  worthy  of  conaideration.  ' '  Cei^ 
tain  it  !a  that  God  worka  nothing  in  nature  according  to  ordinary  oourtie, 
but  by  seoood  eaoaea ;  and  if  they  would  hAve  it  otherwiM  belioved,  it  ia 
ft  mere  impoature^  under  colour  of  pictT  to  Ood,  and  nothing  clao  I  iil  u 
offer  unto  the  Author  of  trt'b  the  unrlMtD  ncrilicc  of  >  liik"  ^Mkg-  Lc*- 
■taur.  i.  1.) 
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tLMB  error,  for  what  is  eo  taken  up  by  us  nmy  lie  false  aa 
wfU  na  tnia;  and  he  has  not  done  hia  duty  who  haa  thua 
•uimblod  ujiun  truth  in  his  way  to  pi-efcrmeut. 

There  ia  another  but  more  innocent  way  of  collecting 
arpimeuta  very  familiar  among  bookish  men,  which  is  U.> 
Airuiah  themselves  with  the  arguments  they  meet  with  pro 
aad  con  in  the  questions  they  study.  This  holpa  them  not 
to  judge  right  nor  argue  strungly,  but  only  to  talk  copiously 
on  cither  side  without  being  steady  and  settled  in  their  own 
jfldgiDOntfi :  for  such  arguments  gathered  from  other  meu's 
tiiougbts  floating  only  in  the  memory,  are  there  ready  indeed 
to  supply  copious  talk  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  but 
Ara  hr  from  helping  us  to  judge  right.*  Such  variety  ot 
M|;niiients  only  distract  the  uuderstonding  that  relies  ou 
tbem,  unless  it  has  gone  tkrlher  thiui  such  a  BuperfioiiU  way 
ui  cxamiuiiig  ;  this  is  to  quit  truth  for  ajipearunce,  only  to 
Berre  our  iiuiity.  The  sure  and  oidy  way  to  get  true  know- 
ledge, is  to  form  in  our  minds  clear  settled  notions  of 
**»'"£«,  with  nniiiea  annexed  to  those  determiued  ideas.  These 
m  are  to  consider  with  their  several  relations  and  habitudes, 
«xul  Dot  amuae  ourselves  with  floating  names  and  words  of 
indeiermined  sig^ficatiun  which  we  can  use  in  several  senses 
to  aenre  a  turn.  It  is  in  the  perception  of  the  habitudes  and 
reapecta  our  ideas  have  one  to  another  that  real  knowledge 
ootuiota,  and  when  a  man  once  pei'ceives  how  far  they  agree 
or  diaagne  one  with  another,  he  will  be  able  to  judge  of  wha; 
other  people  say,  and  will  not  need  to  be  led  by  the  argu- 
meuta  of  others,  which  are  many  of  them  notlnng  but 
plausible  sophistry.  This  will  teach  him  to  state  the  question 
right,  and  see  whereon  it  turns,  and  thus  he  'niil  stand  upon 
his  own  legs,  and  know  by  his  o^vn  understanding.  Whei-eaa 
b/  ooUocting  and  learning  arguments  by  heart,  ho  will  be  but 
A  ntailer  to  others ;  and  when  any  one  questions  the  fouu  ■ 
dations  they  are  built  upon,  he  will  be  at  a  nonplus,  and  b« 
&in  to  give  up  his  implicit  knowledge. 

*  Tbt  practice  here  dcacribed  wns  in  a  certain  degree  that  of  the  ancient 
•OJ)hiatl^  vboie  dsxterity  waa  rivalled  by  Uudibnu,  of  whom  it  ia  said,  that 
"On  either  side  bo  could  dispute, 
Confute,  change  handa,  and  atiU  confute." 
T!ie  moat  lively  '  licture  of  tiui  kind  of  trillirg,  occurs  in  the  Eutbydomoi 
of  Plato,  rvbore  neretal  of  the  cinw  are  introduced  disputing  dc  ommbtu 
rttvt  in  a  strain  of  comic  extraviiganco  H-i^rthy  of  Slialupeare. 
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^^P  16.  JTattt — Labour  for  labour-sake  is  against  natuxv.* 

W  The  iindei-standing,  &s  well  as  all  the  other  faculties,  chaos's 

always  the  shortest  way  to  its  end,  would  presently  obt 
the  knowledge  it  is  about,  and  then  set  upon  some  new  inquiry. 
But  this,  whether  laziness  or  haste,  often  misleads  it  and 
makes  it  content  itself  with  improper  ways  of  search,  and 
such  as  will  not  serve  the  turn  :  sometimes  it  rests  upon 
testimony  when  testimony  of  right  has  nothing  to  do,  because 
it  is  easier  to  believe  than  to  be  scientific^y  instructed : 
sometimes  it  contents  itself  with  one  argument,  and  rests 
aatisfied  with  that  as  it  were  a  demonstration,  whereas  the 
tiling  under  proof  is  not  capable  of  demonstration,  and 
therefoi-e  must  bo  submitted  to  the  trial  of  probabilities,  and 
all  the  material  arguments  pro  and  con  be  examined  and 
brought  to  a  balance.  In  some  cases  the  mind  is  determine  ' 
by  prolmble  topics  in  inquiries  where  demonstration  may 
had.  All  these,  and  several  others,  which  laziness,  impatience^] 
custom,  and  want  of  use  and  attention  lead  men  into,  are 
misapplications  of  the  understanding  in  the  search  of  truth. 
In  every  question,  the  natiire  and  manner  of  the  proof  it  ia 
capable  of  should  be  considered,  to  make  our  inquiiy  such  an 
it  should  be.  This  would  save  a  great  deal  of  frequently 
misemployed  pain.s,  and  lead  us  sooner  to  that  discovery  and 
possession  of  truth  we  are  capable  of  The  multiplying 
>-ariety  of  arguments,  especially  frivolous  ones,  such  as  are 
all  that  are  merely  verbal,  Ls  not  only  lost  labour,  but  cumben 
the  memory  to  no  pur[iose,  and  serves  only  to  hinder  it  from 
seizing  anil  holding  of  the  truth  in  all  those  cases  which  are 
capable  of  demonstration.  In  such  a  way  of  proof,  the 
truth  and  c«rtaiuty  is  seen,  and  the  mind  fully  possesses  itael^H 
of  it,  when  in  the  other  way  of  assent  it  only  hovers  about  it^| 
is  amused  with  uncertainties.  In  this  snporticial  way.  indeed,  ~ 
the  mind  ia  ca]>able  of  more  variety  of  plausible  talk,  but  is 
nut  enlarged,  as  it  should  be,  in  its  knowledge.     It  is  to  this 

*  riiia  If  t)ie  niaxim  of  an  indolent  man,  and  examined  by  the  ilriot 
in-M  of  philnsophy  will  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  fallacy ;  for  in  many  thing! 
w«  mny  with  an  ancient  writer  rcjicat  "Labor  i[w.-i  voluptas."  I.i  tact 
finployment  for  employment'*  «ake  i«  lo  far  from  bcinjj  ajj-ninet  nature, 
tJi/it  it  h  »  Ih'wg  we  may  every  day  witness,  though  I  will  not  cleny  th.il 
t/ierv  an  tiacon*  -ji  iriufh  bappiuesi  appc&ri  U>  cotuna^  \ii  \bA  dotoc  /at 
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«tu«  baaie  and  iinpatience  of  the  mind  also,  tk-c  a  not  iIim 
tracing  of  the  arguments  to  their  true  foundation  is  owing  ; 
men  see  a  little,  presume  a  great  deal,  and  so  jump  to  the 
conclusion.  Tiiia  is  a  short  way  to  fancy  and  conceit,  and 
(if  firmly  embraced)  to  opinionatry,  but  i»  certainly  the 
farthest  way  about  to  knowledge.  For  he  that  will  know, 
must  by  the  connexion  of  the  proofs  siee  the  truth  and  tht- 
groimd  it  stands  on ;  and  therefore  if  he  has  for  haste 
skipt  over  what  he  should  have  examined,  he  must  begiu 
and  go  over  all  again,  or  else  he  will  never  come  to  know- 
ledge. 

17.  Desultory/. — Another  &ult  of  aa  ill  conaeqnenoe  aa 
this,  which  proceeds  also  from  laziness,  with  a  mixture  of 
vanity,  is  the  skipping  from  one  sort  of  knowledge  to 
another.*  Some  men's  tempers  are  quickly  weary  of  ono 
thing.  Constancy  and  assiduity  is  what  they  cannot  bear: 
the  same  study  long  continued  in  is  as  intolerable  to  them, 
•a  the  appearing  long  in  the  same  clothes  or  fashion  is  to  a 
conrt-lady. 

18.  Smattering. — Others,  that  they  may  aeem  universally 

*  On  tJiu  subject  very  excellent  obaerratioiu  are  found  Mattered  here 
and  there  through  Ix>rd  Bacon'i  writings.  In  one  of  hia  opuscula, 
entitled  "Holpa  for  the  Intellectual  Powers,"  occurs  the  mw  material, 
afterwards  poUahed  and  converted  into  a  brilliant  aphorism  in  the 
" Advanoeueot  of  Learning."  In  the  former  pUce  be  says:  "Eier- 
eiae*  are  to  be  framed  to  the  life ;  that  is  to  say,  to  work  ability  in  that 
kind  whereof  a  man  in  tlie  course  of  action  sh.-iU  bnve  most  use.  The 
indirect  and  oblique  exercises,  which  do  ptr  parta  and  per  ctmtequentiam, 
■taUa  their  &oultie«,  which  perhaps  direct  exercise  at  first  would  but 
distort :  and  these  have  chiefly  place  where  the  faculty  is  weak,  not 
ptr  te,  but  jier  accideiu;  as  if  want  of  memory  grew  t)m)ugh  lightnesti 
of  wit  and  want  of  fixed  attention :  then  the  mathenuitics  or  the  law 
ltsl{«lli,  because  they  are  things,  wherein  if  the  mind  once  roam,  it 
OHWOt  reroTcr."  (Works,  voL  v.  p.  3'29  et  stx].)  In  the  other  passage 
to  which  I  have  referred,  his  ideas  acquire  tlio  following  shape:  "There 
ia  00  defect  in  the  Ctcultics  inteliectual,  but  seeraeth  to  have  a  proper 
osre  oontaincd  in  the  same  studies :  na  for  example,  if  a  child  be  bird- 
viUcd,  that  is,  hath  not  the  ianilty  of  attention,  the  mathematics  giveth 
a  remedy  thereunto ;  for  in  them,  if  the  wit  be  caught  away  but  n 
a^  one  is  to  l>egin  anew.  And  as  sciences  have  a  propriety 
'l  faculties  for  ours  and  help,  so  faculties  or  powers  have  a 
hy  toward*  sraenoes  for  oxcellfiicy  or  speedy  ptofilins^-,  a«<\ 
ra  it  if  as  iaqairy  of  great  viadctu,  what  kinds  of  wita  M\A  waVuvra 
am  loaa  mpt  »oJ  proper  for  rrhtt  AcJenceB. ' '   (Advaooement  o(  ^  jat  \v\v\a, 
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knowing,  get  a  liitle  smattering  in  eTcrvthing.  Both  tbeaa 
may  fill  tbeir  heads  with  supei^cial  notions  of  things,  bat 
are  rery  mu^  out  of  the  vraj  of  attaining  truth  or  know- 
ledge. 

19.  Universality. — I  do  not  here  speak  against  the  taking 
a  taste  of  every  sort  of  knowledge ;  it  ia  certainly  very  usvfuJ 
and  necessary  to  form  the  mind ;  but  then  it  must  be  done 
in  a  different  way  and  to  a  different  end.  Not  for  talk  and 
vanity  to  fill  the  head  with  shreds  of  all  kinds,  that  he  who 
ia  pooaeseed  of  such  a  frippery  may  be^blo  to  match  the 
discourses  of  all  he  shall  meet  with,  as  if  nothing  could  come 
amiss  to  him,  and  his  head  was  so  well  siorud  a  magazine 
that  nothing  could  be  proposed  which  he  was  not  master  o£ 
and  was  readily  furnished  to  entertain  any  one  on.*  This  is 
an  exwUency  indeed,  and  a  great  one  too,  to  liave  a  real  and 
true  knowledgt'-  in  all  or  most  of  the  objects  of  contemplation. 

IBut  it  is  what  the  mind  of  one  and    the  same  man  cau 
hardly  attain  unto,  and  the  instances  aro  so  few  of  those  who 
have  in  any  meainirc  aiij>roached  towards  it,  th.at  I  know  not 
whether  they  are  to  be  pTOjxised  as  exmujiles  in  the  ordinary 
conduct  of  the  understanding.     For3  man— tf<  uaderstaud 
•  fidly  the  business  of  his  particular  calling  in  the  common- 
'  wealibj  and.i^f  religion,  which  is  his  calling  as  he  in  &.  man 
1  in  the  world,  is  usually  enough  to  tJikc  uji  liuLwlicle  time; 
and  there  are  few-that  iniorm  themsidves  in  these,  wbi£li.i8 
evei-y  maijjs  jropcr  and  peculiar  buainpss,  so  to  the  bottom  as 
they  should  do.     But  though  this  be  so,  and  there  aw  very 
few   men    that   extend   their    thoughts    towards    universal 
knowledge,  yet  I  do  not  doubt  but  if  the  ri>;ht  way  wrto 
taken,  and  the  methods  of   inquiiy  wore   ordered  as  they 
should  be,  men  of  little  business  and  great  leisure  might  go 
^   a  gi'eat  deal  further  in  it  than  is  usually  done.     To  turn  to 

(the  business  in  hand,  the  end  and  use  of  a  little  insight 
in  those  parts  of  knowledge  which  aiv  not  a  man's  pru|ier 
■  ibtisineas,  is  to  accustom  our  niinrls  to  all  sorts  of  ideas,  and 
I  'the  proper  ways  of  examining  their  habitudes  and  relations. 

■  *  Locke^  tbero  can  be  little  doubt,  here  glaooos  nt  tlie  prnotioe  of  th* 
lofihiata,  mora  particularly  of  Gorgiaa,  who  boiiata  iii  I'luto,  that  foi 
many  yean  lo  one  had  proposed  to liim  a  single  nvw  qurtition.    'A.Xi|0iik 

L    it  \aipifiiy,  Kai  \dp  yvv  ii)  aiira  Tcvra  iin}-\yt\\ittii>;  cai  T'yw  6ri 

I    ciwiitfi  TTui  i^ownjn  icirii'^i'  oMiv  vo.XXwt'  iriiy.     Vepf.    (Up.  IlL  4^; 

I    See  rteo  Oio.  Oe  Ont.  iii.  S-/. 
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Thif  gives  the  mind  a  fteedoti,  and  the  exercising  the  under- 
it:iDtliDg  in  the  several  ways  of  inquiry  and  i-eaaoning  which 
the  most  Bkilfut  liave  made  use  of,  tcachca  t)ie  mind  sagacity 
«nd  wariness,  and  &  suppleness  to  apply  itself  more  closely 
•ad  dexterously  to  the  bents  and  turns  of  the  matter  in  aU 
its  reaeaiches.*  Besides,  this  uuivoraal  taata  of  all  Jlio 
•riences  'Mrith  an  indifforencj  before  the  nund  is  possessed 
with  'Atxj  one  in  particular,  and  grown  into  love  and  admi- 
ration of  -what  is  made  its  darling,  will  prevent  another  evil 
very  ooramonly  to  be  observed  in  those  who  have  from  the 
beginning  been  seasoned  only  by  one  part  of  knowlwlge. 
Let  a  man  be  given  np  to  the  contcmyilation  of  one  sort  ofj/ 
knowledge,  and  that  wtU  become  everything.  The  mind  will 
take  such  a  tincture  from  a  faniiliarity  with  that  object,  that 
c .  '  /  else^  how  remote  soever,  will  be  brought  under 
1 1  iew.     A  metaphysician  will  bring  jlnnghing  nnA^  < 

gajiiemiig  immediateiy  to  abstract  notions,   the  history  of 

*  8ome  great  writen,  otwcrving  the  connexion  which  sabaists  between 
ail  branohei  of  knowledge,  havo  contirnilcd  th&t  there  is  but  one  sc-ience, 
tlut  at  oiktun,  and  that  it  behoves  the  philosoiiher  to  be  venod  in  the 
v]wU.  Tliis  o]iinion  wai  put  forward  by  Condillac,  and  appean  to  have 
been  ihand  by  BufTon ;  but  Cicero,  thouL'li  ho  well  undentood  the 
relatiotuhip  of  the  aciencet,  and  conceived  that  tha  perfect  orator  ought 
to  oomprehend  every  one  of  them,  aaw  no  advantige  in  this  paradoxical 
of  the  subject.     Several  curious  remarks  bearing  immediately  on 
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the  question,  may  be  found  in  that  very  rare  book,  "  Le  Voyage  Ik 
Montbar. "  which,  though  I  may  elsewhere  have  quoted  them,  vrilT  not 
be  out  of  place  here.  "II  me  repondit,"  obserrea  H^reult  de  SMiellcil, 
"qn'il  ne  (uUait  lire  que  lee  ouvrages  principanx,  mois  lee  lire  dans  to\ui 
im  gtnroi  it  dans  toutes  lea  soienoea,  porcequ'elles  sont  jiarentes,  oommo 
dit  Cioeion.  parce  que  lee  vues  de  I'une  peuvent  s'appliquer  k  I'autre. 
qnotqn'on  tie  soit  pu  destin^  k  les  exercor  toutes.  Ainsi,  mtmo  pour 
OD  jsriaoonsulte,  la  connsisssnce  de  I'art  mllitaiie^  et  de  sea  prindpalea 
optfBtiona,  ne  serwt  pas  inutile.  C'est  ce  que  j'ai  fait,  mi  diaait 
rsdtaor  de  I'lustoiie  naturelle ;  au  fond  I'Abb^  de  Oondillao  a  fort  bien 
k  la  ttlede  son  quatri^me  volume  du  conra  d'Muoation,  si  je  ne  me 
,  qu'il  n'y  a  qu'une  seule  science,  la  adenoe  de  la  nature.  M. 
bo  4tait  du  m^me  a%-is,  sans  eitcr  I'Abb^  de  CondillM,  qu'il 
pas,  ayant  eu  jsdis  del  discussions  poKmiquea  aveo  lui ;  maa  14 
I  qua  toutea  nos  diviaians  et  cUasifioations  soot  aiUtnire ;  que  lea 
aaatfanatiqiiaa  cUesmAmea  ne  sont  que  das  arts  qui  tcndeot  aa  mtroe 
M^  orial  da  i'tppliquer  k  la  nature^  et  de  la  £un  oonnaltre;  qua  oela 
•a  nona  cffraye  point  au  aurplus.  Lea  livrea  oapitaoi  dans  chaqua  genre 
asKt  rara^  et  aa  total  Us  poumuent  peut-ttre  se  rMuira  k  ime  oi*- 
q—iliini  '^'nuvragca  qu'il  suHlra'i  de  biat.  m^dilar."  (p.  53  et  aaq.) 
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uatore  shall  signify  nothing  to  him.*  An  alchemial,  ou  th<! 
contrary,  shall  mluce  divinity  to  the  maxims  of  his  kbo- 
ratory:  explain  morality  by  sal,  su1]jhur  and  mercury,  and 
allogorise  the  8cri|iture  itaelf,  and  the  sacred  mysteries  thei-oof, 
into  the  philosuijher's  b-tono.  And  I  heaid  ouce  a  man  wlio 
had  a  more  than  ordinary  excellency  in  music  Bi/rioaily 
accommodate  Moses's  seven  days  of  the  first  week  to  tin; 
notes  of  music,  as  if  from  thence  had  been  taken  the  mcasuro 
and  method  of  the  ci-eation.  It  is  of  no  small  consequeucu 
to  keep  the  mind  from  such  a  possession,  which  I  tliink  is 
best  done  by  gi\'ing  it  a  fair  and  equal  view  of  the  whole 
intellectnal  world,  wherein  it  may  see  the  order,  i-ank,  and 
beauty  of  the  whole,  and  give  a  just  allowance  to  the  distinct 
provinces  of  the  several  sciences  in  the  due  order  and  useful- 
ness of  each  of  them. 

If  this  bu  that  wliich  old  men  will  not  think  necesaai^,  nor 
be  easily  brought  to,  it  is  fit  at  least  that  it  should  be 
practised  in  the  breeding  of  the  yoxmg.  The  business  of 
education,  as  I  have  already  observed,  ii  not  as  I  think  to 
make  them  perfect  in  any  one  of  the  sciences,  but  so  to  open 
and  dispose  their  minds  as  may  best  make  them  capable  of 
any  when  they  shall  apply  themselves  to  it.  If  men  are  for 
a  long  time  accustomed  oidy  to  one  sort  or  method  of  thoughts, 

*  In  the  suae  spirit  the  muiical  pbiloiophera  of  Greece  lupposcJ  the 
human  booI  to  be  nothing  but  hannony ;  and  in  modem  time*  the  orJeot 
•tudenta  of  utrology,  Cardan  among  otheii,  have  attempted  to  explain 
by  their  pretended  tdence  the  hiitorical  facta  of  Scripture.  (See  BoUe,  1 
Hist  do  la  PhiL  Mod.  iL  738.)  In  Ulce  manner  a  wild  enthusiast  of 
our  own  day  imagine*  himself  able  to  explain  all  the  mysterie*  of  nature 
and  revelation  by  means  of  a  little  mov»blc  triangle.  He  tee*  nochiOjf 
in  heaven  or  in  earth  but  triangles.  Both  politics  and  religion  swarm 
with  figure*  of  this  kind,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  any  science  which 
may  not  be  at  once  removed  by  means  of  his  wondrous  Instrument, 
Another  gentleman,  Mr.  Wir^^an,  also  in  love  with  triangles,  but  in 
eloM  tawMiation  with  circles,  endeavoun  to  familiarise  to  the  minds  of 
ohildrett  by  means  of  sensiblo  figures  the  loftiest  truths  of  ontology. 
n«  batter  to  reoominentl  liis  theory,  be  lias  tramlaCed  his  whole  phi 
losophy  of  sense  into  a  son!;,  and  sot  it  to  tlie  tune  of  the  ' '  Uig'nlaod 
laddie. "  Again,  a  printer  turning  preacher  converted  the  ideas 
obtained  by  his  former  experience  into  illustrations  of  the  truths  he 
proclaimed  in  his  new  oalling.  He  represented  human  life  under  the 
allegory  of  a  comjilcte  sentence:  ohildhood,  in  this  ingenious  view  of 
Uiinga,  WHS  j  ro<niii.n ;  youth  a  semicolon ',  manhood  a  oolon ;  and  death 
M  fuU  rtop.     Sreo  Fncklia,  the  Int  p)uilo*o(VMT  vH  Amanoa,  'w«a^H^ 
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ibcir  minds  grow  stifT  in  it,  and  do  not  readily  turn  Co 
toother.*  It  is  thereforu  to  give  them  this  fireedom  thiit  I 
think  they  should  be  mude  to  look  int|g  gi]\  anrfai  nf  know- 
l«iige,  aiid  exercise  tlioir  uudei-standings  hi  so  wide  a  variety 
m&d  stock  of  knowledge.  But  I  do  not  propose  it  as  a 
ruietjr  and  stock  of  knowledge,  but  a  variety  and  freedom  of 
thinking,  ba  an  increase  of  the  powers  and  activity  of  the 
Diiad,  not  as  an  enlargement  of  ita  possessions. 

20.  Heading. — This  is  tkat  which  I  thiok  gi-eat  readeiti 
are  apt  to  be  mistaken  in.  Those  who  have  i-ead  of  oery- 
tJuug  are  thought  to  understand  everything  too,  bi)t  it  is  not 
liways  ao.  Reading  fumLthes  the  mind  only  with  materials 
jf  Kuovriedge,  it  is  «.hinlfjnjT  niakea  what  we  read  oursj/ 
We  are  of  the  ruminating  kind,  and  it  is  not  enough  tu 
cram  ourselves  with  a  great  load,  of  collections;  unless  we 
chew  them  over  again  they  will  not  give  us  strength  amlU 
uoumhmeut.  There  are  indeed  in  some  writers  visible 
instuuea  of  deep  thoughts,  close  and  acute  reasoning,  aud 

on  »  verj  lolemn  occanon,  to  indulge  in  thi^  quaiot  liumour.  Mjit 
ifiliri,  I  imagine,  are  already  well  acquainted  with  the  foUuwis^ 
ejiU)))!  which  he  wrote  for  hinudf : 

The  Body 

of 

BexnanuD  Frunklin, 

Printer, 

(lake  the  cover  of  an  old  book, 

It6  contentB  torn  out, 

And  8tript  of  iU  lettering  and  gilding,) 

laes  here  food  for  worms ; 

Yet  the  work  itself  eholl  not  be  loit. 

For  it  will  (as  he  believed)  appear  onoe  more 

Ixt  anew 

And  more  beautiful  edition. 

Corrected  and  amended 

by 

The  Author. 

*  The  evils  of  a  narrow  system  of  education  and  study  are  nowhere 
yerhAfa  more  visible  than  in  ttie  mental  habits  of  artista,  and  professional 
nea  generally.  Accustomed  to  one  clasa  of  ideas,  and  with  thcdo 
lieoeming  by  use  familiar,  they  often  remain  almost  wholly  ignorant  oi 
ether  thmcs ;  and  are  consequently  regarded  by  philoaophen  and  men 
of  enlarged  experienco  as  litUe  better,  out  of  their  own  peculiar  walk, 
than  so  many  children.  Brilliant  ciceptioDa  there  bava  \)eev^  tti\^ 
atioTy  wiO  lie:  but  theae  only  serve  by  contrast  to  tendot  t^ie  con^Vuoik 
tf  tbitr  tmnrhtm  tb»  mott  rsaurkAblA 
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ideas  well  pursticiL*  The  light  these  ■would  give  wonid  bt 
of  gi-eut  use  ir  their  reader  would  observe  auj  iuiit;itc  ihoia , 
all  the  rest  at  best  are  out  pai-ticulors  fit  to  be  turned  into 
knowledge,  but  that  can  be  done  only  by  our  own  meditation 
and  examining  the  reach,  force,  and  coherence  of  what  is 
said,  and  then  as  far  as  we  a])prehcnd  and  see  the  connexion 
of  ideas  so  far  it  is  ours;  without  that  it  is  but  so  mnch 
loose  matter  floating  in  our  brain.  The  memory  may  be 
stored,  but  the  judgment  is  little  better,  and  tho  stock  of 
knowledge  not  increased  by  being  able  to  repeat  what  others 
have  said  or  produce  the  argiiments  we  hnve  found  in  them. 
Such  a  knowledge  as  this  is  but  knowled^  by  hearsay,  onU 
the  ostentation  of  it  is  at  best  but  talking  by  rote,  and  very 
ollen  upon  weak  and  wi-ong  pnnciples.  For  all  that  is  to 
bo  found  in  books  is  not  built  upon  true  foundations,  nor 
always  rightly  deduced  from  the  principles  it  is  pretended  to 
1)0  built  on.  Such  on  exameu  as  is  requisite  to  diacover, 
that  eveiy  reader's  mind  is  not  forward  to  make,  especially 
in  those  who  have  given  themselves  up  to  a  party,  and  only 
hunt  for  what  they  can  scrape  togethei-  tlint  may  favour  and 
suppcirt  the  tenets  of  it.  Such  meu  wilfully  exclude  them- 
selves from  truth,  and  from  all  time  benefit  to  be  received  by 
reading.  Others  of  more  indiflerciicy  often  want  attention 
and  industiy.  The  mind  is  backward  in  itself  to-be^ai  the 
pains  to  trace  eveiy  argument  to  its  origiiial,  and  to  see 
ujjon  what  basis  it  stands  and  how  firmly ;  but  yet  jt  ifl  tfcj^ 
tliat  cives  s.o  much  the  ad^-antAgo  to  one  man  more  than 
anotfier  in  rcailing.  The  mind  should  by  seyergjailea  bo 
I  tied  down  to  this,  at  first,  uneasy  task;  use  agcTexercisc  will 
\givfl_it  Jacility.     So  that  those  who  are  accustomed  to   it 

*  The  art  of  reading  therefore  !i  no  gnanmteo  tbnt  civilization  ihall 
'  continue.  The  intellectual  condition  of  mankind  dependu  upon  their 
taate^  whieh  is  alwaya  fluctuating;  lo  that  we  need  not  wonder  at 
finding  tha  Greelu  and  Bomani  rinldng  to  barbarinn,  with  Thucydidee, 
I'lato^  Demosthenc*,  Cicero  and  Tacitus  on  their  nhelTes,  or  iu  their 
handa.  Among  the  Burmese,  the  art  of  reading  ia  almoat  univeraaJ, 
but  as  the  bo<3u  they  lounge  over  are  trifling  and  worthiest,  no  habiti 
M  study  are  engendered,  and  civilization  always  reroahu  in  its  infancy. 
Nay,  it  U  quite  poaible  for  a  nation  to  retrograde  towarda  the  aavacf 
state  with  Shalcspeare  and  Milton,  and  Bacon  and  Locke  conitaaU) 
oefore  their  eyes.     The  quoation  alwaya  is,  do  we  mA  in  search  oi 

'•■m,  omimiily  to  he  amused?    \Vhen  the  latter  ia  the  oase^  we  are 

ir  fntna  Meoood  ooUdbood, 
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rokdity,  u  it  were  vith  one  cast  of  tbe  eye,  take  a  viow  ot 
tbe  tfgoment,  and  presently,  in  most  ca.s<ai,  sea  'wLtirti.  it  I 
botbUD*-  Those  ■^'hcL  ^fv°  g"*  th-a  I'liniltiy,  one  may  8ay,i 
have  got  the  *™^  kfly  nf  Vc^V"!  nnd  tlie  clue  to  lead  them 
through  the  mizmaze  of  vai'iety  of  opinions  and  authors  to 
tnitbgsjd.certaiuty.  This  j-oung  Leginners  should  he  entered 
in,  and  showed  the  use  of,  thut  they  might  profit  by  their 
TOldiug.  Those  who  are  strangers  to  it  will  be  apt  to  think 
it  too  great  a  clog  in  the  way  of  men's  studies,  and  they  will 
Bositect  they  shall  make  but  small  progress  if  in  the  books 
they  read  they  must  stand  to  examine  and  unravel  every 
argument,  and  follow  it  step  by  step  up  to  its  original. 

I  answer,  this  is  a  good  objection,  and  ought  to  weigh 
with  those  whose  reading  is  designed  for  much  talk  and 
little  knowledge,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  it.*  But  I 
am  here  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the  understanding  in  | 
its  progress  Io\?j£SiiacaEledge ;  and  to  those  who  aim  at 
that  I  may  say,  that  he  who  fkir  and  softly  goes  steadily 
forward  in  a  course  that  points -right,  will  sooner  be  at  his 
journey's  end  than  ho  that  runs  after  every  one  he  meets, 
though  he  gallop  all  day  full  speed.  + 

To  vhich  let  me  add,  that  this  way  of  thinking  on  and 
piriifiting  by  what  we  read  will  be  a  dog  and  mh  tfi  ai^j  o^p, 
only  in  the  beginning.:  when  custom  and  exercise  ha  vol 
maae  it  familiar,  it  will  be  despatched  on  most  occaaionn 
without  resting  or  interruption  in  the  course  of  our  reading 
The  motions  and  views  of  a  mind  exercised  that  way  are 

maerfully  quick,  and  a  man  used  to  such  sort  of  reflections 

s  as  mnch  at  one  glimpse  as  would  require  a  long  discouree 

lay  before  another,  and  make  out  in  an  entire  and  gradual 
deduction.  Besides  that,  when  the  first  difficulties  are  over 
the  delight  and  sensible  advantage  it  brings  mightily  en- 
ommgcs  and  enlivens  the  mind  in  reading,  which  without 
this  is  very  improperly  called  study. 

21.  IrUermediaU  PrincipUi,. — As  a  help  to  this,  I  think  it 
may  be  proposed,  that  for  the  saving  the  long  progression  of 
tbe  thoughts  to  remot*  and  first  principles  in  every  case, 

*  lliii  oool  coDtempt  itrikos  more  forcibly  st  the  root  of  the  fallacy 
than  a  tliooand  upimentt. 
^  I  own  myielf  partial  li]c«  Martin  Lnthcr,  to  the  iEaop'uwn  «c\^oq\  (A. 

Tan  <v  tl>*t  t^  reader  will  perhant  pardon  my  nmri^vVN  U  \  N>si« 
to  lie  bhU  of  the  Hmtnd  tbe  TorUioe. 

roc  /. 
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the  mim!  should  provide"  it  several  stages;  th«t  u  V)  say 
interiuetliutti  ]iriiiciijk'S  which  it  might  ha*. c  l^eouurse  to  in 
"tho  exauiiuin<;  those  potiitious  that  come  ia  its  way.  Tbene^ 
though  thtjy  are  not  self-evident  principles,  yet  if  tfiey  hax^ 
been  made  out  from  them  by  a  wary  and  unquestionable 
deduction,  may  be  depended  on  as  oertain  and  infEdliblo 
truths,  and  serve  as  unquestionable  truths  to  prove  other 
points  depending  on  them  by  a  nearer  and  shorter  view  than 
remote  ajid  general  maxims.  These  may  serve  as  landmarks 
to  show  what  lies  in  the  direct  way  of  truth,  or  ia  quite 
bt»ido  it.  And  thus  mathematicians  do,  who  do  not  in 
eveiy  new  problem  run  iFback  to  the  first  axioms,  through 
all  the  whole  train  of  intermediate  propositions.  Certain 
theorems  that  they  have  settled  to  themselves  ujKin  »>ir» 
demonstration,  serve  to  resolve  to  them  multitudes  of  pro- 
positions which  depend  on  them,  and  are  as  firmly  made  out 
from  theuce  as  if  the  mind  went  afr^h  over  every  link  of 
the  whole  chain  that  ties  them  to  first  self  e^'idcnt  principles 
Only  in  other  soiencee  great  care  is  to  be  taken  that  they 

(establish  those  intermediate  principles  with  as  mucl)  caution, 
exactness,    and   indifi'erency  as  mathematicians   use  in   the 
settling  au^  of  their  great  theorems.     Wheu  this  is  not  don< 
but  men  take  up  the  principles  in  this  or  that  science  upoi 
credit,  inclination,  interest,  (Sec,  in  haste,  without  due  exnnii 
nation  and  most  unquestionable  proo^  they  lay  a  trap  foi 
themselves,  and,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  captivate   their 
uuderstaudingB  to  mistake  faLiehood  and  error.  ^ 

22.  Partiali/y. — As  there  is  a  partiality  to  opinions,  whichJB 
as  we  have  already  observed,  is  apt  to  mislead  the  under- 
standing, 80  there  is  often  a  partiality  to  studies  which  is 
prejudicial    also    to   knowledge   and   improvement.      Tho: 
sciences  which  men  are  particularly  versed  in  they  are  apt 
value  and  extol,  as  if  that  part  of  knowledge  which  every 
one  has  acquainted  himself  with  were  that  alone  which  woa 
worth   the  having,  and  all  the  rest   were  idle  i"'l  empty 
amusements,  comparatively  of  no  use  or  importance.     This  is 
ythe  effect  of  ignorance  jand  not  knowlcdc^e.  the  being  Tn!niy»^ 
piifleiTujJ  Willi  iTffaSuIency  ansing  from  a  weak  and  narroW' 
comprehension.     It  is  not  amiss  that  every  one  should  relisf 
ihii  science  that  lie  1ms  made  his  pecidiar  study ;  a  view  uf  i 
tiwuties  luid  a  seuau  of  its  usofulncbs  ciu-ry  a  man  on  wil 
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deligL(i  and  warmth  in  the  pursuit  aad  improTO- 
tOMA  uf  it.     But  tl'  I't  of  all  ■■<'  A'ledge,  aa  if 

it  were  uotliiug  in  >.  ,.  lA  law  oi  i  abtruuoniy 

01'  cheaiistry,  or  peihui^  i>umt:  yet  laeituur  piut  of  kuowloU^a 
vhei-ein  I  have  got  some  luuiitteriiig  or  am  soaiowhut 
•dvanoed,  id  nn^.  yply  \jj^  ^arlc  of  a  vaiu  or  little  miad,  but 
dora  thia  prejudice  in  the  conduct  of  the  uadei-stoudiiiic,  that 
it  CDupa  up  withia  uarrow  liomichi,  aud  bindtim  it  luukiiig 
•bixiad  iiitii  ntlier  provLuua  of  thu  iutullcctuuj.  world,  more 
be»ui;  ly,  und  more  fi-uitfiil  thaa  that  which  it  had 

till  lh.,u  ,..;>'..;i'od  in,  whereiu  it  might  hod,  besides  ut-w 
kBOwMgei  ways  or  lunts  whereby  it  might  be  enabled  thu 
better  to  cultivate  its  own. 

33.  l'fi«ologi/. — There  is  indeed  one  science   (aa  they  »n 
iww  ■'    •  !ied)  incompal'ttbly  at^ve  all  the  rest,  whero 

it   ia  riiiptioa  narrowed  into   a  trade  or  factiou 


Cot  meiiji  or  ill  ends  and 
loflT,  wliich,  containing  the  kn  . 
tai«8,  our  duty  to  hini  and  uui: 
«  Ticur  of  our  present  and  future 
heoaion  of  all  other  kiiowledge  djiv 
ie.r~11»e  honour  and  veneratiou  of 
hAppiiuBS  of  mankind.* 

•  PWt«,  ■■  Lock*  Uim"-  K  ' 
4iKovrrod  th%t  tlie  tuppi ' 
•fa^Wiiii:  iii'looil  tua  wticl 
I.!  ibe  and  piii.' 

|J.  'x     St.  Aii_ 

1-.  ilie  greal  vv 
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,  liee.     Ni 


MttlK 

tatiu» 

oot  bi" 
tbew;  & 
iavu  a 
•ft'!  a  • 
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':t  (ajid  yet,  O  buw  friendly  and  agreeable  la  tbat 
neet  luelodico  of  wcUcomposed  lODgt,  nor  the 
'•r  iin^'ueat)  or  costly  Bpicea ;  not  muniia; 
of  tbo  deui-eijt  and  moat  lovely  pcreon ; 


i   love,  wlivii  I  I' 

:,  Mid  a  uertaiii  ^ 

iin"l  n  kind  of  ■ 

!     !h.-  SIitNl.l.' 

•u  uiy  soul 
,uji..3  ,.u...,.  ....  1..U'.   'lui  anatcii ... 


iii,V  God.      An.l  v-i. 
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I  jnean  tbeo- 
'  i  aud  his  crea- 
leilovv-creatures,  audi 
state,  is  the  coniure-  ]' 
ted_  to  its  true  end;! 
the  Creator  aud  the 
This  Li  that  noble  etudy  which  is 

■"•''■■' '<":r\-a>,  bad  even  in  Pagan  times 

'>  in  Liiowing  <j«l.     Properly 
:^vi  ou  tbia  conviction,  aud  it< 
s  to  tit  bim  for  tbo  attainmmit  of 
-  >iii>?  8tcp  furtber,  and  concoivus  tbo 
,\  •  '■  '  liiiuiiin  felicity.      "  I  luve  Ibec, 

111  tten  my  be.irt  witb  thy  word. 

V,  I..'.  ..>....  ii«  and  tbo  earth,  aud  all  tbingl 
t  iilinonuh  n>e  on  evdry  aide  that  I  should  love  thee ; 

ail  .  to  say  the  same  t<j  ail  nicn  al«o,  so  tb.it  they  are  in- 

iriffw^l-  if  tli<-y  du  not  love  thee.     But  what  do  I  love,   when  I  love 
f    N"t  llie  Uauty  of  a  body ;  not  the  grace  and  comelineaa  6f  time ; 
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grery  man'g  duty,  and  every  one  that  can  be  called  a  ralipnal 
creaiure  i3_c.apablBL  of.     The  works  of  "nature  and  the  worda 
of  revelation  dis]ilay  it  to  mankind  in  charactei's  so  lat^e  and 
visible,  that  those  who  are  not  quite  blind  may  in  tliom  read 
and  see  the  first  principles  and  most  aeocasary  jjarts  of  it, 
and   frorothence.  as  they   have  time   and   industry,   may 
bo  en§SIe3~to  go  on  to  the  more  abstruse  partfl_^f_it,  ard 
penetrate  into  those  infinite  dcptns^SIled  with  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  antLkROwTedge.     This  isthat8cience_2Jji£h-JBiuld 
truly  enlarge  men's  minds  were  it  sty^'^  "''  PTWit*'^^*  *"  ^ 
studied  evcrywTiero  with  that  freedom,  lovejif .tmth,  oadj 
charity  whicli  it  teaches,  and  were  not  made,  contrary  to  it 
nature,  the  occasion  of  strife,  faction,  malignity,  and  uarron 
impositions.     I  shall  say  no  more  here  of  this,  but  that  it  vi 
undoubtedly  a  wrong  use  of  my  understanding  to  maka  it  thtfl 
rule  and  measure  of  another  man's,  n,  use  which  it  is  neither  ] 
fit  for  nor  capable  of.* 

24.  Pa/rtiality. — This  partiality,  where  it  is  not  permiti 
an  authority  to  render  all  other  studies  inaignificant  or' 
contemptible,  is  often  indulged  so  far  as  to  be  relied  upon 
and  made  use  of  in  other  parts  of  knowledge  to  which  it 
does  not  at  all  belong,  and  wherewith  it  has  no  manner  of 
affinity.  Some  men  have  so  used  their  heads  to  mathematical 
figures,  that  giving  a  preference  to  the  methods  of  that 
science,  they  introduce  lines  and  diagrams  into  their  study 
of  divinity  or  politic  inquiries-,  as  if  nothing  could  be  known 

which  no  Tnod  can  disperse  and  scatter  abroad ;  when  I  taate  that  which 
Rating  cannot  diminish ;  whon  I  cleave  to  that  which  no  fulnws,  no  aa- 
lioty,  can  force  away, — tliis  is  that  which  I  love,  when  I  lava  m;  God. 
And  what  \i  tlusi  t  asked  the  earth,  and  it  said,  I  am  nol,^  I  asked  tbs 
Bea,  and  the  deeps,  and  all  living  creatures,  and  they  answered,  Wc  ars 
not  thy  God ;  look  above  us,  and  inquire  after  him,  for  here  lie  is  not. 
I  aidcad  the  tii,  and  all  its  inhabitants,  yea,  the  heavens,  the  sun,  muon, 
and  stan^  and  they  oonfeMed,  AVe  jito-notlhiin  whom  tl^-aoul  aaeketh. 
And  I  spake  to  all  tbings  whatsoover  that  stand  round  about  the  gates  of 

.  jny  flesh,  ta,fvaa,  Te  tell  me  that  ye  are  not  my  God,  bat  tell  me  aoms- 

\Uung  of  him.  And  they  all  cried  out  vrith  a  loud  voice,  '  He  made  nal'  "  ^A 
The  tnuulation  here  oaed  ii  Bishop  Patrick's,  in  his  Advice  to  a  FrwniL^I 
p.  85  et  ieq.     The  original  oooon  in  the  Confessions.  ^| 

*  llie  reader  will  perhaps  remark  tli.it  what  is  here  said  of  thooloKV  i^ 
%  digression  evidently  inserted  after  the  completion  of  the  rest  o?  tJi* 
hnok:  for  "this  partiality."  cviilcnlly,  in  the  order  of  the  author's  ori- 

^■in:U  tliougbu,   foUoved  iii!mediati%  alter   "\\b  owii,"  %)w«tn^ii\!^ 

tfhioh  tection  22  oonolndea. 


J 
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wtUioat  tixna ;  and  otliors  accustomed  to  letired  speoulatlona 
run   natui-ii  phy  into  metaphysical  uotioas  aad  tlio 

abetRict  gi  of  logic:  and  how  often  nmy  one  mt-ot 

with  religion  auJ  morality  treated  of  in  the  terms  of  the 
laboratory,  and  thought  to  bo  improved  by  the  methods  and 
notions  of  chemistrj-'!*  But  he  that  will  take  care  of  tlio 
conduct  of  his  understanding,  to  direct  it  right  to  the  know- 
ledge of  things,  must  avoid  those  undue  mixtures,  and  nut 
by  a  foodness  for  what  he  has  found  useful  and  necessary  in 
one,  irousfer  jL-to.  """^^t  science,  where  it  serves  only  to 
perplex  and  confound  the  understanding.  It  is  a  certain 
truth  that  "res  nolunt  malS  adioinistrari;"  it  is  no  less 
certain  "  res  nolimt  malB  inteUigi."  Thintfa  themsdves  ore 
to  be  consiilered  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  then^^Sy  willl 
show  us  IB  ^w^'^i*  imy  {hfj  are  to  be  understood.  Kr  to 
hare  nght  conceptions  about  them  we  must  bring  our  under- 
standings to  the  inflexible  nature  and  unidterable  relations  of 
things,  and  not  endeavour  to  bring  things  to  any  precou^ 
ccived  notions  of  our  own. 

There  is  another  partiality  very  commonly  observable  in 
men  of  study  no  less  prejudicial  or  ridiculous  than  the 
former,  and  that  is  a  fantastical  and  wild  attributing  all 
knowledge  to  the  ancients  aloue,  or  to  the  modems.  This 
raving  upon  antiquity  in  matter  of  poetiy,  Horace  has 
wiitUy  described  and  exposed  in  one  of  his  8atire3.t    The 

*  It  vUl  be  obaorvcd,  both  hero  and  elsewhere,  that  Locke  U  exoeed- 
ngly  liaUe  to  repeat  bimrclf.  Of  tiiU  defect  he  was  ver^  seimble,  u 
^ipcan  from  hi*  corretpondpnce  with  Mr.  Molyneoz  respecting  the  Esuy 
oa  the  Human  Underataodug.  ^M'orlu,  foL  i.  vul.  iii.  p.  503.)  See 
ant«k  I  10. 

t  Tho  witty  paaugo  of  the  Boman  aatiiist,  to  which  Locke  here  refen, 
oonin  io  Epiit  L  L  'JH  et  acq.     It  a  somewhat  too  long  to  be  iiuerted 
~  atire,   but  I  subjoin  a  few  venei  from  Creech's  rough  but  vigoroiM 
station : — 

"If  length  of  time  will  bettor  verse  like  wine, 
{'•ive  it  a  briakrr  taste,  and  moke  it  fine ; 
C'timo  tcU  mc  then,  I  would  be  gladly  uli.iwed. 
How  lunny  years  will  make  a  poem  grxxl: 
One  poet  writ  an  hundred  ycan>  ago, 
What,  is  he  old,  and  tbereforj  I'anietl,  or  not 
Or  ii  he  new,  and  iherefora  bold  apjicars.' 
Iiet'i  Hx  upon  .1  ceruiin  term  of  yean. 
Se'tgnoJ  that  lived  an  iiundred'yeara  ^[i^ 
Anotker  w»ut^  j.t  one,  ii  he  10  tool 
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■atne  sort  of  niti'^ucss  may  be  found  iu  rcfertnue  to  kII  tint 
.  other  sciences.  Some  will  not  admit  an  opinioitiiOt  antho- 
I  ri.Ji'l  by  mon  of  old,  who  were  then  ait  giauts  ia^*i»owledgc.* 
Nothuig  is  to  be  put  into  the  treasuiy  tit'  ti-uth  ca-  knowledge 
vhich  has  not  the  stamp  of  Greece  or  Rome  upon  it.  and 
Bince  their  days  will  scarce  allow  that  men  have  been  able  to 
8CC,  think  or  write.  Others,  with  a  like  estravngancr, 
contemn  all  that  the  ancients  have  left  us,  and  being  tak^-n 
/with  the  modem  inventions  and  discoveries,  lay  by  all  tliat 
■went  before,  as  if  whatever  is  called  old  must  have  the  decay 
of  time  upon  it,  and  truth  too  were  liable  to  mould  and 
rottenness.  Men  I  think  ha^t)  been  much  the  same  for 
natural  endowments  in  all  times.  Fashion,  discipline,  and 
education  have  put  eminent  differences  in  the  ages  of  scvenU 
countries:  and  made  one  generation  much  differ  from  anothe 
in  arts  and  sciences:  but  tnith  is  always  tbesajne;  tivai 
iltfrs  it  not,  nor  h  it  tlie  better^or^oi^e  for  being  ot 
anciefir'or  modem  tnidition.  Many  were  eminent  in  formei 
^('s  of  the  worhl  for  their  discover}'  and  deli\-ery  of  it] 
hut  though  the  knowlcnlge  they  have  left  us  be  worth  ou 
Btiidy,  yet  they_e^Jiauated  iwt  all  its  treasure;  they  left 

^^^  Or  iij  lie  new,  nnii  iliunned  for  tliAt  alone' 

^^H  Well,  he's  gomi  ton,  and  old  that  wants  but  onc^ 

^^^^^^^  And  tliua  I'll  ar^ic  on,  and  luitr  ono  more, 

^^^^^^l*  And  lo  hy  one  and  one  waste  all  'Jbo  atore: 

^^^^^H  And  Bo  conriit4?  him,  who  cateenis  by  yeara, 

^^^V  A  poeiu's  gofMineae  from  the  date  it  bcara, 

^^V  Who  not  admins,  nor  yot  approves  a  line, 

^^^  But  what  ia  old,  «od  dcith  hath  m.ido  divine. " 

I  On  thii  Bubject  Pind.-ir  differed  very  widely  from  the  liomani,  trr  ht 

^^B      preferred  old  wine  and  new  aou);*.  i 

^^fe  *  The  error  hero  exposed  gpringa  up  very  naturally  from  the  fnultyi 

^^V  ffsobcmes  of  study  which  have  been  above  deacribcd.     They  «~ho  devot* 
thenuelves  exriiisivoly  to  the  reading  of  ancient  authors  neceiaarily  ooii-: 
■ider  them  the  brst     Tlie  name  thing  U  true  of  the  loven  of  modern^ 
timm.     It  is  only  by  impartially  considering  and  comparing  Iwlh  thai 
men  can  arrive  nt  tigiit  mnclusioiia.      In  the  present  day  the  ifltniren  of 
^antiquity  are  few,    and  thrre  in  little  danger  of  their  incrcnjsiiii; ;    but  ^m 
among  uiem  we  rouat  rockun  M.  Schrjil,  the  historitn  of  Ancient  Litera-  ^M 
turc,  who  gcema  to  imagine  Uiat  while  original  genius  fell  to  the  l><t  of^l 
the  Grccka,  the  modems  have  merely  received  for  lh«r  portion  thesjiiril 
of  criticuic      (Hist,    de  la  LiL    Greoque,    Int.    pp.    18  and  23.)     H* 
knew  nothing,  it  is  to  l>c  presumed,  of  Shakspcnre,  or  Milton,  «.r  Rat 
Jotison,  Iteaumont  and  Fletcher,  Dryden  or  Pope,  though  he  ihoold  have 
been  acquainted  willi  tiie  name  of  Ijnibnitc 


ityfl 
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girat  deal  for  Ibo  indostry  and  sjigncity  of  after  ape;,  an^so 
KbolLvc.  That  was  once  new  to  them  wliich  an?  one  cow 
rcceiTce  with  veneration  for  its  antiquity,  nor  wns  It  the 
wor*5  for  appearing  as  a  novelty ;  and  that  which  is  now 
*ml.iT««yl  for  its  newness,  will  ti>  posterity  be  old,  but  not 
t  -  genuine.*     There  is  no  occasion  on 

I.:     ..  .'  ancients  and  the  modems  to  one 

other,  or  to  be  wjutHuiish  on  either  aide.  He  that  wi.sfly 
ducts  his  mind  in  the  [pursuit  of  knowledge,  will  gather 
hat  lights  and  ^'et  what  helps  he  can  from  either  of  them, 
from  whom  they  aro  W>t  to  be  had,  without  adoring  the 
errors  or  rejecting  the  truths  '#hich  he  may  find  mingled  in 
them. 

Another  partiality  may  be  obaervetl  in  sopie  to  vulgjir,  in 
Others  to  heterodox  tenetsj  some  are  apt  ^p  conclude  that^/ 
what  is  the  common  "piflitTl  x"'""*'-  b"*'-  ^"^  *■""' ',  so  many 
r:  '  ■      the}'  think  cannot  but  see  right  j  so  many  men's 

u-  :^ngs  of  all  sorta  cannot  be  deceived,  and  therefore 

trui  iiMl  \intiire  to  look  beyond  the  received  notions  of  the 
place  and  age,  nor  have  so  pivsiiniptuous  a  thought  as  to  be  f  • 
wiser  than  their  neighbours.     Tliej-  are  content  to  go  with 
the  crowd,  and  so  g>.i  easily,  which  they  tkiuk  is  going  right, 
or  fttTeost  stsrvos  them  as  well.     Bat  hQwever-i'  vox  populi 
wnir  ^i "  ]j^.^  pjy^nu'lntj  ni;  ^  Hiaxini,  yct  I  do  not  remember  ,' 
wherever  God  delivered  his  oracles  by  the  muUit^ule,  or  nature  I 
trutlis  by  the  lierd.     On  the  other  side,  some  fly  all  common 
opinions  aa  either  false  or  frivolous.    The  title  of  many-heade<.l 
beast  is  a  wvfficient  reason  to  them  to  conclude  tliat  no  truths 
of  weight  or  consequence  can  be  lodged  therat      Vulgar 
opiiiioiia  are  suited  t)  vulgar  capacities,  and  adapted  to  the 

•  In  uinttier  work  I  hav-e  renuu-ked  tliat  "when  Mr.  Benttiun  pulv 
l»be(l  Ilia  OcfiMic«  nf  Cauiy,  almoat  fifty  years  ago,  ho  woa  treated  an  n 
ruioDary,  and  LU  iiutioni  were  deapueU.  Time  went  on,  and  in  tbe 
wane  of  thirty  or  forty  ycju*  »ome  few  came  up  willi  Mr.  Benthaiu's 
potitidn,  and  foand  it  no  longer  so  absurd  oa  it  bad  a|>pearcd  through  the 
mints  of  distance.  Meanwhile  tbe  philoHOf4ier  WM  itretching  away 
tnfom  them,  inventing  and  diacovering,  nnd  atill  appearing  in  hia  new 
piaitiona  ai  ludicroua  aa  in  tlie  matter  of  usury.  When  ton  overtake 
bixo  ngiin,   they  may  again  find  iiim  ratioiiaL'      CAnat.  of  Bee.  ToL  i. 

p.  ■?•:., 

t  Till  ■  WB*  Ihp  ennr  of  Sir  Tlonins  IlrowncftndColBrMse.lhe  latter 
of  whom.  IS  Hozlitt  bn?  rrmatki-d,  bi.l  the  ki:nrk  of  iilwny*  prcferriDg 
AsBBknavru  to  tbe  known, 
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eud  of  ihoso  that,  govern.*  He  thai,  will  know  the  truth 
I  things  niuat  leave  the  couuuoa  and  beaten  track,  which  none 
but  weak  and  servilo  nunds  are  satisfied  to  trudge  along  con* 
tinuallj  iu.  Such  nice  palates  relish  nothing  but  strange 
'  notion^  quitftflutof^Wway:  whatever  is  commonly  received 
I  has  the  mark  of  the  beast  on  it,  and  they  think  it  a  lessening 
I  to  them  to  hearken  to  it  or  receive  it :  their  mind  runs  onl; 
I  after  paradoxes;  these  they  seek,  these  they  embrace, 
'         only  they  vent,  and  so  as  they  think  distinguish  thei 

from  the  vulgai-.     But  common  or  uncommon  are  not  the 
)     .  I  marks  to  distinguish  tril^~  or  Cdschood,  and  therefore  should 
'  not  te  any  bias  to  us  in  our  inquiries.     We  should  not  judge 
^  .    of  things  by  men's  opinions,  but  of  opinionBl)y  thinps.     The 
multitude  reason  but  ill,  and  therefore  may  bo  wefl'TOspectod, 
and  cannot  be  relied  on,  nor  should  be  followed  as  a  sure  guide ; 
•         but  philo80j)hers  who  have  quitted  the  orthodoxy  of  the  com- 
;         munity  and  the  popular  doctrines  of  their  countries  have 
fallen  into  as  extravagant  and  as  absurd  opinions  as  ever  com- 
mon reception  countenanced.     It  would  be  madness  to  refuse 
to  breathe  the  commou  air  or  quench  one'i:  thirst  with  water 
because  the  rabble  use  them  to  these  purposes;  and  if  there 
are  convenienciea  of  life  which  common  use  reaches  not,  it  is 
not  reason  to  reject  them  because  they  are  not  gi-own  into 
the  ordinary  fu^Iiion  of  the  country,  and  every  villager  doth 
not  know  them.+ 

Truth,  whether  in  or  out  of  fashion,  is  the  msasuse  of 
'  knowledge  and  the  business  of  the  understanding;  whatsoever 
'  is  besides  that,  however  authorised  by  consent  or  recommended 
by  rarity,  is  nothing  but  ignorance  or  something  worse. 

Another  sort  of  partiality  there  is  whereby  men  impose 
'  upon  themselves,  and  by  it  m<ike  their  reading  little  useful  to 

An  obaervation  wortliy  of  Machiarelli.  It  hu  ajwayi  been  tha 
policy  of  rulcn  to  engender  uid  perpotuato  amnn^  their  lubjecti  coa> 
tempt  and  bftlrod  of  neighbouriiig  nation* ;  ami  uiese  prejudices  niay 
sometimes  prove  useful,  as  the  vulvar  notion  that  one  Engllsbman  oari  «t 
•ny  time  beat  two  Frenchmen,  boa  often,  as  Cheater;  eld  remarks,  .ed  to 
Um  (cbievement.  The  French  on  the  other  band  nourish  prejudices  of 
.  the  same  kind,  and  a  little  nchoolboy  Munchausen  once  remarked  that  a 
[  Fnocb  giant  of  bis  scquaintanoe  bod  broken  an  Englishman  in  two  liks 
a  ntw  carrot. 

t  Ciierti  somcwhare  ob*(rv"s  tliat  there  is  no  opmion  so  foolish  but  thai 
t  iat  obSaiitad  tte  ^Ijwobatioa  of  Ho:ue  one  siuotu;  Vb>  ^kSki»a\^ba(». 
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tiiaaiaelvaa,  T  mean  the  making  use  of  Ihe  opiniona  of  writen 
«nd  laying  stress  upon  their  authorities  wherever  they  find 
tbem  to  favour  their  own  opinions. 

There  Ls  nothing  almost  has  done  more  harm  to  men  dedi- 
cated to  letters  than  giving  the  name  o{  study  to  reading, 
and  making  a  man  of  great  reading  to  be  the  same  with  a 
man  of  gi-cat  knowledge,  or  at  least  to  be  a  title  of  honour. 
All  that  can  be  recorded  in  wi-iting  are  only  facta  or  reason- 
ings. Facts  are  of  three  sorts:  1.  Merely  of  natural  agents 
obaerrable  ia  the  ordinary  opei-utions  of  bodies  one  upon 
another,  whether  in  the  visible  course  of  things  left  to  tbem- 
•elves,  or  in  experiments  made  by  them,  applying  agents  and 
patients  to  one  another  after  a  peculiar  and  artificial  manner, 
2.  Of  voluntary  iiijcuta,  more  especially  the  actions  of  men  in 
■oeiety,  which  makes  civil  and  moral  history.     3.  Of  opinions. 

In  these  three  oousist«,  oa  it  seems  to  me,  that  which  com- 
monly has  the  imnie  of  learning;  to  which  perhaps  some  may 
add  a  distinct  Lead  of  critical  writings,  which  indeed  at  bot- 
tom L;  nothing  but  matter  of  fact,  and  resolves  itself  into 
this,  that  such  a  man  or  set  of  men  used  such  a  word  or  phrosu 
in  such  a  sense,  L  e.,  that  they  made  such  sounds  the  marks  of 
(och  ideaa.* 

Under  reasonings  I  comjirehend  all  the  discoveries  of  gene- 
ral truths  made  by  human  reason,  whether  found  by  intuition, 
demonstration,  or  probable  deductions.  And  thid  is  that 
which  is,  if  not  alone,  knowledge  (because  the  truth  or  pro- 
baliility  of  particular  propositions  may  be  known  too),  yet  is, 
as  may  be  supixisied,  most  properly  the  business  of  those  who 
pretend  to  improve  their  understandings  and  make  themselvea 
icnowing  by  reading. 

Books  and  reading  are  looked  upon  to  be  the  groat  help* 
of  tiie  understanding  and  instruments  of  knowledge,  as  it 
most  be  allowed  that  tlicy  are ;  and  yet  I  beg  leave  to  ques- 
tion whether  these  do  not  prove  a  hindrance  to  many,  and 
keep  WTend  bookish  men  fix)ni  attainiug  to  solid  and  true 
knowledge.  This  1  think  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
then»  is  no  port  wherein  the  understanding  needs  a  more  caro- 

*  lUi  b  a  Tfrr  imperfect  definition  of  critidnn,  applying  only  to  nna 
"^  ''  -     -   .    .  ,^„(j,„     £y  critidam  we  nwan  tha  \|a«anu,  oV 

i  '"*  o"  n-orlu  uf  art,  each  of  w^h^  ct«aVra  % 

•r*    "     '  J  new  opiniatL. 
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fid  and  waiy  oondnct  than  iu  the  use  of  books,  witliout  ivhid: 
they  will  prove  rather  innocent  amusemeuts  than  iirotituble 
employments  of  our  time,  and  bring  but  Bmall  additioiio  tv 
our  knowledge.* 

There  is  not  seldom  to  be  found,  even  amongst  those  who 
iiim  at  knowledge,  who  with  an  unwearied  industry  employ 
their  whole  time  iu  books,  who  scarcely  allow  themselves  time 
to  eat  or  sleep,  but  read,  and  read,  and  read  on,  yet  make  no 
great  advances  in  real  knowledge,  though  there  be  no  d«£ect 
in  their  intellectual  faculties  to  which  their  little  progrew  can 
be  imputed.  The  mistake  here  is,  that  it  is  usually  supposed 
that  by  reading,  the  author's  knowledge  is  transfused  into  the 
reader's  understanding ;  and  so  it  is,  but  not  by  bare  reading, 
but  by  reading  and  understanding  what  he  wrote.  Whereby 
1  metin,  not  barely  comprehending  what  is  afBrmed  or  denied 
in  each  proposition  (thoug)i  that  gruat  remloi-s  do  not  always 
think  themselves  oonottrued  precisely  to  do),  but  to  see  and 

*  It  requires  muck  wisdom  in  discover  the  true  use  of  reading ;  but 
prei-isely  tno  same  tiling  mny  he  said  of  every  other  road  to  knowledgah 
oommerc*  with  t)ie  world  bein^;  as  little  protitaUle  to  the  careleaa  and  im> 
reflecting  ns  remling  itarif.  The  habit  of  readinj^  and  study  sometiiiiat 
DTOWS  in  tlie  mo^it  )ihilu!io|>liic-nl  mindx  into  a  passiom  It  wns  tliua  with 
Bayle,  who  speaking  of  the  effuclH  of  study  upon  healtli,  and  how  mueh 
l>etter  it  is  to  bo  sati.i1ie<l  with  moderate  application  rather  than  injnre 
one's  constitution,  exclaims,  however — "  iieureux,  je  le  dis  encore  dh 
coup,  oelui  qui  eat  si  robuste  qu'il  |>eut  ^tudier  quatorze  ou  quinze  henm 
oliaque  jour,  sans  itre  jamais  mahulc!"  (Diet.  Hist  ct  Crit.  art.  Hal^ 
rem.  B.)  The  author  of  the  discourae  on  the  Life  of  Mr.  AnctUon, 
inakea  leveral  long  and  judicious  comments  on  his  mode  of  study.  He 
Tend,  it  seems,  books  of  all  kinds,  romances  even,  old  and  new ;  but  it 
yitM  his  opinion  that  be  derived  bcnetit  from  them  all ;  and  be  often  owd 
to  repeat  the  words  attributed  tn  Virgil:  "Aurum  ex  steroore  Enoii 
colligo."  In  certain  careless  authoni  things  of  a  singular  nature;  he 
tliought,  were  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  which  could  1<«  found  nowhere 
olsc.  Rut  although  he  read  all  kinds  of  books,  ho  bestowed  appUcsitioD 
on  such  only  as  were  important :  running  through  the  lighter  sort,  as  the 
Liitin  proverb  has  it,  "sicut  canis  ad  Nilum  bibens  et  fugiens,"  but 
perusing  the  otherii  IVi<qucntly  and  with  exactitude  and  care.  He  ga- 
thcr^'d  from  the  firvt  reauding  the  general  idea  of  a  book,  but  lookeil  to , 
the  second  for  the  discovery  of  its  beauties.  His  exact  manner  of  ob 
*><r\'ing  what  he  read,  rendered  indesm,  which  many  grant  men  hav 
called  * '  ihf  mouU  of  books,"  of  little  or  no  use  to  him  ;  for  he  had.  beiidt^l 
a  Very  faitiiful  memory,  and  especially  that  {a<-a/  memory  so  valuable  \ 
btei'ury  nicii.  Ue  was  not  always  in  the  habit  of  reading  books  from  b»' 
ginning  to  end  :  but  sometimes  chose  to  search  to  the  bottom  thesubie 
of  which  iiurf  treated,  in  which  caee  be  luul  to  consult  a  number  of  i 
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'  'MBir  the  train  of  liia  rensouiiirfs,  observe  the  Rtrength  nnd 
clearness  of  their  coiinexiou,  and  exuiaiae  njiou  what  thoj^ 
bottom.  Without  this  a  man  lu.i}'  read  the  discourses  of  a 
Tery  Tntionoi  author,  writteu  in  a  hiugu&ge  and  in  propositions 
that  he  very  'vrell  understaud^s  aud  yet  acquire  not  one  jot  of 
his  knowledge,  which  consisting  only  in  the  {)erceived,  certain, 
or  j)robable  connexion  of  the  ideas  made  use  of  in  his  reason- 
ings, the  reader's  knowledge  is  no  further  increased  than  he 
peroeivea  that;  so  much  as  he  sees  of  this  connexion,  so 
mnch  he  knows  of  the  truth  or  probability  of  that  author's 
opinions. 

All  that  he  relies  on  without  this  perception  he  takes  U])on 
tnist,  upon  the  authors  credit,  without  any  knowledge  of  it 
at  all.  This  makes  me  not  at  all  wonder  to  see  some  men  so 
abound  in  citations  and  build  so  much  upon  autlioritic«,  it 
being  the  sole  foundation  on  which  tlicy  bottom  most  of  their 
own  tenets;  so  that  in  effect  they  have  but  a  second-hand  or 
implicit  knowledge,  i.  e.,  ai^o  in  the  right  if  such  an  one  from 
wl.om  they  borrowed  it  were  in  the  right  in  that  opinion 
which  they  took  from  him ;  which  indeed  is  no  knowledge  at 
ftlL  Writers  of  this  or  foi-mer  ages  may  be  good  witncas(?s  of 
matters  of  fact  which  they  deliver,  which  we  may  do  well  to 
take  upon  their  authority;  but  their  credit  can  go  no  further 
than  this ;  it  cannot  at  all  aH'ect  the  truth  and  fuWhood  of 
epiiiioits  which  have  no  other  sort  of  trial  but  reason  and 
proof,  which  they  themselves  made  nse  of  to  make  themselves 
knowing;  and  so  must  others  too  that  will  jiortake  in  their 
knowledge.  Indee<l  it  is  an  advantage  that  they  have  been 
at  tb«  pains  to  find  out  the  ]iruol£  and  lay  them  iu  tluit  order 
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tbon.  "  n  Toyait  fouvcDt  1a  mime  cliMe  duu  diSV!rens  ouTmgM :  roau 
erta  Ti<r  to  (Ii^iroattut  y*M;  &u  cnntnure,  il  dissit  que  o'^tut  coumie  .lutsnt 
dc  loucIilh  de  couleun  qui  funnaient  Vid6e  qu'il  avnit  ion(ue 

qi:  lit  diuu  uoe  entibre  ]>erfection."     He  hiul  a  Lirgc  tible  iu 

ttr  I  his  study,  which  was  usually  covered  with  open  bimkn. 

T  1  Fra  Paolo  studied  in  the  name  manner;  never  discontino- 

ing  111'  r«--jrchoB  until  he  h.-ul  iimde  the  compariiion  of  autiiorities,  of 
plaoea,  timen,  and  opinion!  :  and  this  he  did  t<>  free  liimaelf  from  doubt, 
umI  fmni  all  oocaaiou  of  a{;ain  thiidun^  on  the  Ranio  subject.  AiiciUon 
V'  oplace  book,  tlinugh  Goveau,  Sahnaaius,  Mifnagc,  and  olhen 

■;  ■:■•  practice  ae  mi-tcinevous,  and  an  obotacle  to  t«al  learning. 

Ti  T  am  inclined  to  aide  with  AnciUon  and  the  multitude^ 

U,  !y  an  author  may  trust  tco  much  to  hia  commonplao* 

k«K<K      i'>c-<:  xjvjit),  t.  i.  art.  Ancilluu,  rem.  C.| 
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that  miy  show  the  tru'th  or  prubabilitj  of  their  conclusion^ 
and  for  this  wo  owe  tbcm  grcut  acknowledgments  for  saving 
as  the  pain:)  iu  searching  out  those  proofk  which  they  hara 
collected  for  us,  and  which  possibly  after  all  our  puins  we 
might  not  have  found  bor  been  able  to  have  set  them  in  so 
good  a  light  as  that  which  they  left  them  ub  in.  Upon  this 
account  we  are  mightily  beholden  to  judicious  writers  of  all 
ages  for  those  discoveries  and  discourses  they  have  left  behind 
them  for  our  instruction  if  we  know  how  to  make  a  right  use 
of  thora,  which  is  not  to  run  them  over  in  a  hasty  peirusal, 
and  perhaps  lodge  their  opinions  or  some  remarkable  passages 
in  our  memories,  but  to  enter  into  their  reasonings,  examino 
their  proofs,  and  then  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood,  proba- 
bility or  improbability  of  what  they  advance,  not  by  any 
opinion  wo  have  entertiuned  of  the  author,  but  by  the  evi- 
dence ho  produces  and  the  conviction  he  affords  us  drawn 
from  things  themselves.  Knowing  is  seeing,  and  if  it  be  so, 
it  is  madness  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  do  so  by  another 
man's  eyes,  let  him  use  ever  m  many  words  to  tell  us  that 
what  he  asserts  is  very  visible.  Till  we  ourselves  see  it  with 
our  own  eyes  and  perceive  it  by  our  own  understandings,  we 
are  as  much  in  the  dark  and  as  void  of  knowledge  as 
before,  let  us  believe  any  learned  author  as  much  as 
wo  will. 

Euclid  and  Archimedes  are  allowed  to  be  knowing  and  to 
have  demonstrated  what  they  say,  and  yet  whoever  shall  read 
over  their  writings  without  f)ercetving  the  connexion  of  their 
proofs,  and  seeing  what  ihey  .show,  though  he  may  understand 
all  their  words,  yet  he  La  not  the  more  knowing;  he  may  he- 
lieve  iudee<l,  but  does  not  know  what  they  s^,  and  so  is  not 
a<l  vuuced  one  jot  in  mathematical  knowledge  by  all  his  reading 
of  those  approved  mathematicians. 

25.  HasU. — The  eagerness  and  strong  bent  of  the  mind 
after  knowletlge,  if  not  warily  regulated,  is  often  a  hindrance 
to  it.  It  still  presses  into  further  discoveries  and  new  objei^ts, 
;  and  catches  at  the  vaj-iety  of  knowledge,  and  therefore  otten 
stay.s  not  long  enough  on  what  is  before  it  to  look  into  it  as 
it  shotiid,  for  haste  to  pursue  what  is  yet  out  of  sight.  Ha 
timt  riiK's  j)i).st  through  a  country  may  be  able  from  the  tran- 
sient view  to  tell  how  in  general  the  jiarts  lie,  aad  may  b* 
,  able  to  g^ve  soiM  loose  description  of  here  a  mouniaia  and 
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m  pl&in,  lierc  a  moms)  and  there  a  rivrr.  wiiodlaDd  » 
ooe  pArt  and  sarauiiohs  in  another.  Such  unperticial  ideal 
•ad  observations  as  these  ho  mny  collect  in  ga"riping  over  ii; 
but  the  more  useful  observations  of  the  soil,  ]>lauta,  animalts 
Mod  inhabitants,  with  their  several  sorts  and  properties,  must 
nuotiiwirily  escape  him;  and  it  is  seldom  men  ever  discover 
tlie  rieh  mines  without  some  digging.  Nature  commonly 
lodgeB  her  treaanrc  and  jewels  in  rocky  ground  If  the 
fflfttter  be  knotty  and  the  sense  lies  deep,  the  mind  must  stop 
and  buckle  to  it,  and  stick  upon  it  with  labour  and  thought 
and  oloae  contemplation,  and  not  l'>itv-e  it  till  it  has  mastered 
the  difficulty  and  got  }>ossession  of  truth.  Bui  here  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  other  extreme ;  a  man  must  not  stick  at 
erery  useless  nicety,  and  expect  my.-iteriea  of  science  in  every 
trivuJ  question  or  scruple  that  he  may  niise.  lie  that  will 
■tand  to  pick  up  and  examine  every  jiebble  that  comes  in  his 
way,  is  m  unlikely  to  return  enriched  and  laden  with  jewels, 
M  the  other  tlwt  travelled  full  speed.  Truths  are  not  the 
better  nor  the  worse  for  their  obviousncw  or  difficulty,  but 
tbeir  ralue  is  to  be  measured  by  their  usefulness  and  tendency. 
Insignificant  obsemtionB  should  not  take  up  any  of  our 
minutely  and  those  that  enlarge  our  view  and  give  light  towards 
fortber  and  naeful  discoveries,  should  not  bo  neglected,  though 
tbcy  stop  our  course  and  spend  some  of  our  time  in  a  fixed 
attention. 

There  is  another  haste  that  does  often  and  will  mislead  the 
mind  if  it  be  left  to  itself  and  its  own  conduct.  The  under- 
standing is  naturally  forward,  not  only  to  learn  its  knowledge 
by  rariety  (which  makes  it  skip  over  one  to  get  speedily  to 
another  part  of  knowledge),  but  also  e^tgur  to  enlarge  its  %iews 
by  running  too  fast  into  general  observations  and  conclusions 
without  a  due  examination  of  particulars  enough  whereon  to 
(bund  those  general  axioms.*  This  .seems  to  enlarge  their 
stock,  but  it  is  of  fancies,  not  realities;  such  theories  buili 
njion  nart^w  foundations,  stand  but  weakly,  and  it'  they  fall 
DO*,  of  themselves,  are  at  least  very  hardly  to  be  supported 
•gainst  the  as.-uiult8  of  opposition.  And  thus  men  being  too 
haaty  to  erect  to  themselves  geaenil  notions  aud  ill-grounded 
theoriea,  find  themselves  deceived  in  their  stock  of  knowledge 
tbflj  come  to  examine  their  hastily  a!<sumed  maximt 
•  Sw  antc^  uote  1,  p.  27. 
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themsflvcs  or  to  have  t^em  attacked  by  others.  Geuent 
obaervatioas  drawn  from  particulars  aro  tho  jewels  of  know. 
ledge,  comprehending  great  store  in  a  little  room ;  but  they  are 
therefore  tp  be  made  with  the  greater  care  and  cantiou,  l^t 
if  we  take  counterfeit  for  true  our  loss  and  shame  be  tLo 
greater  when  our  stock  cornea  to  a  severe  scrutiny.'  One  or 
two  partictilars  may  suggest  hints  of  inquiry,  and  they  do 
well  to  take  those  hints;  but  if  they  turn  them  into  conclu- 
sions, and  make  them  presently  general  rules,  they  are  forward 
indeed,  but  it  is  only  to  impose  on  themselves  by  proj-xjaitions 
asBomed  for  truths  withmit  sufficient  warrant.  To  make  such 
observations  is,  as  has  been  already  remai-keil,  to  make  the 
head  a  magazine  of  materials  which  can  hardly  be  called 
knowledge,  or  at  least  it  is  but  like  a  collection  of  lumber  not 
reduced  to  use  or  order;  and  he  that  makes  everything  an 
obser\'ation  haa  the  same  useless  plenty  and  much  more  fida»> 
hood  mixed  with  it.  Tho  extremes  on  both  sides  are  to  b« 
avoided,  and  he  will  be  able  to  give  the  best  account  of  hij 
etadies  who  keeps  his  understanding  in  the  right  mean 
between  them. 

26.  Anticipation. — Whether  it  be  a  love  of  that  which 
brings  tho  first  light  and  information  to  their  minds,  and 
vant  of  vigour  and  industry  to  inquire ;  or  else  that  men 
x>ntent  themselves  with  any  npiiearaucc  of  knowledge,  right 
it  wrong,  which  when  they  have  once  got  they  will  hold  fast ; 
this  is  visible,  that  many  men  give  themselves  up  to  the  first 
anticipations  of  their  minds,  and  aro  very  tenacious  of  the 
spinions  that  first  possess  them ;  they  ore  as  often  fund  of 
their  first  conception  as  of  their  first-bom,  and  will  by  no 
means  recede  from  tho  jud<niiont  they  have  once  made,  or  any 
»njecture  or  conceit  whiih  they  have  once  entertained.  This 
is  a  fiiult  in  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  since  this  finn* 
neas  or  rather  stifihesa  of  the  niind  i.s  not  from  an  adherence 
to  truth,  but  a  submission  to  prejudice.     It  is  on  unreasonable 

•  Tho  practice  on  which  this  IxMiutiful  figtire  u  founded  rtill  prevailaj 
In  the  Eict,  and  must  alwuyi  prevail  in  despotic  countriei,  whera  mv 
are  often  compelled  by  necessity  to  conceal  &U  their  riches  about  theL 
pisnons  and  fly  for  their  lives.     Sometimes,  where  the  rights  of  the  h&rem^ 
are  revered,  great  men  heap  their  wcilth  in  the  form  of  jewelii  upon  tiiaj 
fruialcs  of  their  family,  whiwe  jwreiiiH  are  generally  held  sacred  ic  tbt 
f'/iy/      for  tliia  reaaoD  M',irren  IIiLst'uirpi'  p\undeT  of  tltn  Bcgom  %»&  i 
ginkd  with  peculiar  jitiborrenie  in  Iu<)i&. 
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paid  to  jirepossessdoo,  whereby  we  show  a  reverei.ce 
act  to  (what  we  pretend  to  seek)  truth,  but  what  ly  hai>« 
wt  chance  to  light  on,  bo  it  what  it  will.  This  ia 
■  a  preposterous  u**;  of  our  faculties,  and  is  a  downright 
ting  of  the  mind  to  resign  it  thus  and  put  it  undiT 
owur  of  the  first  comer.  This  can  never  be  allowed  or 
to  be  foUowed  a«  a  right  way  to  knowledge,  till  the 
standing  (whose  business  it  is  to  conform  itself  to  what 
^  '  the  object.s  without)  can  by  its  own  opinionntry 
it,  and  nuike  the  unalterable  nature  of  things  com- 
ity own  hasty  detoimiuatiou.-^,  which  will  never  be. 
ver  we  fancy,  things  kcejj  their  course,  and  the  habi- 
Idea,  correspondences,  and  relations  keep  the  same  to  one 
widier. 

^Hf.  Jiaufnation. — Contraiy  to  these,  but  by  a  like  danger- 
Pl^xce^  on  the  other  side,  are  those  who  always  resign  theit 
judgment  to  the  last  man  they  heai-d  or  read.*  Truth  nevei 
•inks  into  these  men's  minds  nor  gives  any  tincture  to  them, 
^ut  cameleou-like,  they  take  the  colour  of  what  is  laid  befura 
tboD,  and  as  soon  loso  and  resign  it  to  the  next  that  happens 
came  in  their  way.  The  order  wherein  opinions  arc  pro- 
or  received  by  ua  is  no  rule  of  their  rectitude,  uor 
kt  to  be  a  cause  of  their  preference.  First  or  last  in  tliii 
[is  the  effect  of  chance,  and  not  the  measure  of  truth  or 
hocKl.  This  every  one  must  confess,  and  therefore  should 
be  jmi-suit  of  truth  keep  his  mind  free  from  the  influence 
By  suth  accideuts.t  A  man  may  as  reasonably  draw  cut? 
tt'uets,  regulate  liis  jx-i-suasion  by  the  cost  of  a  die,  at 
lit  up  for  ita  novelty,  or  retain  it  because  it  had  his  first 
It  and  he  was  never  of  another  mind.  Well-weighed 
i  arc  to  determine  the  judgment;  those  the  mind  shou'.d 
Iways  ready  to  heai-ken  and  submit  to,  and  by  their  testi- 
and  suffrage  e:itertain  or  reject  any  tenet  indifierently, 
IhcT  it  be  a  perfect  stranger  or  an  old  acquaintance. 

Of  thii  fuling  Pope lued  to  pIcAi]  guilty,  observing,  iocujirly  p<-jtupi^ 
Utat  in  tluology  he  always  agreed  in  upinion  with  the  lost  aatlior  faa 

■f  A  Ari'--  •' "-*  --~".TS  Bomewhere  in  Plato,  who  obser\u  iWlvtv 

<]iacin*<  .'  our  uji'mls  free  to  be  carrieA  v.\u\.\i9r«0fc\ 

:  reasoning.      Dr.  Midiilctou  uiivkti  :.  w 
u.  ili^  >.nrf«n  if  I  rigbtiy  remember,  ot  hia  tree  Iw^jarj^ 
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28.  Practice. — Though  the  faculties  of  the  mind  Are  iio- 
proved  by  exercise,  yet  they  must  not  be  put  to  a  stri'sj 
beyond  their  strength.  "  Quid  valeant  humeri,  quid  ferrc 
recuaent,"*  must  be  made  the  measure  of  eveiy  one's  under- 
standing who  has  a  desire  not  only  to  perform  well  but  to 
keep  up  the  vigour  of  his  faculties,  and  not  to  balk  his  under- 
standing by  what  is  too  hard  for  it.  The  mind  by  being 
engaged  in  a  task  beyond  its  strength,  like  the  body  strained 
by  lifting  at  a  weight  too  heavj ,  has  often  its  ioros-broken, 
and  thereby  gets  an  unaptness  or  an  aversion  to  any  vigoroua 
attempt  ever  after.  A  sinew  cracked  seldom  recovers  its 
former  strength,  or  at  least  the  tenderness  of  the  sprain  re- 
mains a  good  while  after,  and  the  memory  of  it  longer,  and 
leaves  a  liLsting  caution  in  the  man  not  to  put  the  part  quickly 
again  to  any  robust  employment.  So  i_t_/arBaJlL_tljfi_mind 
loncc  jaded  by^an  attemjjt  above  its  power ;  it  either  is  disabled 
(for  the  future,  or  else  checks  at  any  vigoi-ous  undertaking  ever 
(after,  at  least  is  very  hardly  brought  to  exert  its  force  again 
on  aiiy  subject  that  requires  thought  and  meditation.  The 
understanding  should  be  brought  to  the  diffirult  and  knotty 
parts  of  knowledge  that  try  the  strength  of  thought  and  a  full 
bent  of  the  mind  by  insengible^dggreea,  and  in  such  a  gradual 
proceeding  nothingTS  to&liarJTbr  it.t  Nor  lot  it  be  objected 
litiat  such  a  alow  progress  will  never  reach  the  extent  of  aorac 
■cienoes.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  far  constancj-  will 
carry  a  man ;  however,  it  is  better  walking  slowly  in  a  rugged 
way  than  to  break  a  leg  and  be  a  cripple.  He  that  begins 
with  the  calf  may  carry  the  ox,  but  he  that  will  at  first  go  to 
/ytake  up  an  ox  may  so  disable  himself  as  not  to  be  able  to  lift 
up  a  calf  after  that.  When  the  mind  by  inseusible  degrees 
lias  brought  itself  to  attention  and  close  thinking,  it  will  be 
able  to  cope  with  difficulties  and  master  them  without  any 

•  Which  Rnscoimnon  thus  traiMlatea  (Are.  Poet.  894  et  »eq.): — 
' '  An<l  ofUiD  try  what  weight  you  can  support, 
And  what  your  shouldcra  are  too  weak  to  bear." 
t  Id  the  tame  spint  Iiiilton,  in  hia  Tractate  on  fiducitiun,  r.ondemoa 
the  preposteroui  practice  of  "forcing  the  empty  wits  of  ohildreu  to  cam- 
'pne  tliemei,  vene*,  and  orationi,  which  arc  the  acta  of  ripcet  jndgraei^t. 
and  the  final  work  of  a  head  filled  by  Inngreading  and  obterring,  with 
degant  Tii»Tim«   uid  copiouB  invention.     These  are  not  matters  to  be 
wrung  from  poor  itripliniii,  like  blood  lat  if  the  noee  or  the  plunking  of 
sntimely  fnut "  - 


{mjttdioe  to  itself,  and  then  it  may  go  on  ronndJj.  Erery 
•b^ruse  problem,  every  intricate  quostion,  will  not  baQle,  dia» 
«oar>gc,  or  break  it.  But  though  putting  the  mind  unpre- 
{lared  upon  an  unusual  stress  that  may  discourage  or  damp  it 
for  the  future  ought  to  hejtxttided,  yet  this  must  not  run  it 
by  an  over-great  shyness  of  difficulties  into  a  lazy  sauntering 
aliout  ordinary  and  obvious  things  that  demar.d  no  thought 
or  application.  This  debases  and  enervates  the  uuderstimd- 
ing,  makes  it  weak  and  unfit  for  labour.  This  is  a  sort  of 
hovering  about  the  surface  of  things  without  any  insight  into 
them  or  penetration ;  and  when  the  mind  has  been  once 
habituated  to  this  lazy  recumbency  and  satisfaction  on  the 
obrious  surface  of  things,  it  is  in  danger  to  rest  satisfied  there 
and  go  no  deeper,  since  it  cannot  do  it  without  pains  and  dig- 
ging. He  that  has  fur  some  time  accustomed  himself  to  take 
up  with  what  easily  offei-s  itself  at  first  view,  has  reason  to 
fmr  he  shall  never  reconcile  himself  to  the  fatigue  of  turning 
alui  tambliug  things  in  his  mind  to  discover  their  more  retircil 
and  more  valuable  secrets. 

It  i»  not  strange  that  methods  of  learning  which  scholnra 
have  been  accustomed  to  in  their  beginning  and  entrauco 
upon  the  sciences  should  influence  them  uU  their  lives,  and  ha 
eeltled  in  their  minds  by  an  overruling  reverence;  csijecially 
if  they  be  such  as  universal  use  has  e-stablished.  Leariiors  i 
must  at  first  be  believers,  and  their  master's  rules  having  been  / 
onoo  made  axioms  to  them,  it  id  no  wonder  they  should  keep 
that  dignity,  and  by  the  authisrity  they  have  once  got,  mislead 
tho8<;  who  think  it  sufficient  to  excuse  them  if  they  go  out  of 
Uieir  way  in  a  well-beaten  track. 

'29.  H  ord«. — I  have  copiously  enough  spoken  of  the  abuso 
of  worils  in  another  place,*  and  therefore  shall  upon  this 
reflection,  that  the  sciences  are  full  of  them,  vsara  those  that 
woald  conduct  their  underatandings  right  not  to  take  any 
trrm,  howsoever  authorized  by  the  language  of  the  schools, 
to  stAud  for  anything  till  they  have  an  idea  of  it.  A  woi* 
may  be  of  freijuent  use  and  great  cn-'dit  with  several  authors, 
•nd  be  by  them  made  use  of  us  if  it  stood  for  some  real  being; 

*  Thb  a  fuUy  treated  of  in  tho  Esu.iy  on  the  Hunutn  UndenUindirg, 
IV*>k  iU.  cliap.  lU,  11.  Tito  whole  book,  however,  h.'u  refcrenco  to  the 
•luue  labJK't.  Coniiikro  also  Dubop  Bariudey'i  troiiuciioii  to  tit* 
Priaciplee  of  Uuuuui  luiowleJ|{« 

vol.  1.  tt 
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bnt  yet,  if  he  that  reads  cannot  frame  aay  distinct  idea  of 
t)iut  being,  it  is  certainly  to  liira  n  mere  em|ity  sound  without 
11  uiriining,  nnd  he  learns  no  more  by  all  that  is  said  of  it  or 
attribut-ed  to  it  than  if  it  were  affirmed  only  of  that  bare 
cmi)ty  sound.  Thoy  who  would  advance  in  knowledge,  and 
not  deceive  and  swell  themselves  with  a  little  articulated  air, 
should  lay  down  this  as  a  fundamental  rule,  not  to  take  words 
for  things,  nor  suppose  that  names  in  books  signify  real  en- 
tities in  nature,  till  they  can  frame  clear  and  disiinct  ideas  of 
those  entities.  It  will  not  perhaps  be  allow«l,  if  J  shonM 
set  down  "  substantial  forms "  and  "  intentional  sjiecies,''  as 
such  that  may  justly  be  suspected  to  be  of  this  kind  of  in- 
significant terms.  But  this  I  am  sui-e,  to  one  that  can  fiinn 
no  detennined  ideas  of  what  they  stand  for,  they  signify 
nothing  nt  all,  and  all  that  he  thinks  he  knows  about  them  is 
to  him  so  much  knowledge  about  nothing,  and  amounts  at 
most  but  to  bo  a  leai-ncd  ignorance.  It  is  not  without  all 
reason  supposed  that  there  are  many  such  empty  terms  to  be 
found  in  some  learned  writers,  to  which  they  had  recourse  to 
etch  out  their  systems,  where  their  umlei-standrngs  could  not 
furnish  them  with  conceptions  from  tilings.  But  yet  I  beliere 
the  supposing  of  some  realities  in  nature  answering  those 
and  the  like  words,  have  much  perplexed  some  and  quite 
misled  others  in  the  study  of  nature.  That  which  in  any 
discourse  signifies,  "  I  know  not  what,"  should  be  considered 
"  I  know  not  when."  Where  men  have  any  conceptions,  they 
can,  if  they  are  never  so  abstruse  or  abstracted,  explain  them 
,  and  the  terms  they  use  for  them.  For  our  conceptions  being 
'nothing  but  ideas,  which  are  all  made  up  of  simple  ones,  if 
they  cannot  give  us  the  ideas  their  words  stand  for  it  is  plain 
they  have  none.  To  what  purpose  can  it  be  to  hunt  after 
his  conceptions  who  has  none,  or  none  distinctl  he  that  knew 
not  what  he  himself  meant  by  a  learned  term,  cannot  make 
as  know  anything  by  his  use  of  it,  let  us  beat  our  heads  about 

I  it  never  so  long.  Whether  we  are  able  to  comprehend  all  the 
op<..-ations  of  nature  and  the  manners  of  them,  it  matters  not 
to  inquire,  but  this  is  certain,  that  wo  can  comprehend  no 
more  of  them  than  wo  can  distinctly  conceive,  and  therefore 
to  obtrude  terms  where  we  hR\e  no  di.stinct  conceptions,  ait  ii 
they  did  contain,  or  rather  conceal  something,  is  but  an  arti- 
fice of  learned  vauitj  to  cover  a  defect  in  au  hypcthe«iji  o« 
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oar  undeutandiDgs.  Words  are  not  made  to  conceal,  but  to 
dl^clIL^v  and  show  something;  where  they  are  by  tliose  who 
{irvbeud  to  instruct  otherwise  used,  they  conceal  indeed  aomc- 
tliing  j  but  tliat  that  they  conceal  is  nothing  but  the  ignorance, 
error,  or  aojihistry  of  the  talker,  for  there  is  in  truth  nothing 
dae  under  them.* 

3C>.  Waruhring. — That  tliere  is  a  constant  succession  and 
flux,  of  ideas  in  our  minds  I  hare  obsen'ed  in  the  former  part 
of  this  esaaj,  and  every  one  may  take  notice  of  it  in  himself. 
This,  I  suppose,  may  deserve  some  part  of  our  care  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  understandings ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  of  great 
advantage  if  we  can  by  use  get  that  power  over  our  minds, 
as  to  be  able  to  direct  that  train  of  ideas,  that  so,  since  there 
will  new  ones  perpetually  come  into  our  thoughts  by  a  con- 
stant sacoesion,  we  may  be  able  by  choice  so  to  direct  them, 
that  none  may  come  in  view  but  such  as  are  pertinent  to  our 
j»reaent  inquiry,  and  in  such  order  as  may  be  most  useful  to 
t^  discovery  we  are  upon ;  or,  at  least,  if  some  foreign  and 
mwooght  ideas  will  offer  themselves,  that  yet  we  might  be 
aUe  to  Kject  them  and  keep  them  from  taking  off  our  minda 
from  its  jiresent  pursuit,  and  hinder  them  from  running  away 
with  our  thoughts  quite  from  the  subject  in  hand.  This  is 
not,  I  Bospcct,  so  easy  to  be  done  as  perhaps  may  be  imagined  j 
knd  ret,  for  aught  I  know,  this  may  be,  if  not  the  chief,  yet 
one  of  the  great  differences  that  carry  some  men  in  their 
rmnnning  so  far  beyond  others,  where  they  seem  to  be  natu- 
rally of  equal  i»rts,  A  proper  and  effectual  remedy  for  this 
vanilering  of  thoughts  I  would  be  glad  to  find.  He  that 
shall  propose  such  an  one  would  do  great  service  to  the  stu- 
(V.  '   i-ontemplative  part  of  mankind,  and  perhaps  help 

v..  ,'  men  to  become  thinking.     I  must  ackiiowlo<lge 

that  Litiierto  I  have  discovered  no  other  way  to  keep  our 
tltoogfats  dose  to  their  business,  but  the  endeavouring  as 
nndi  as  we  can,  and  by  frequent  attention  and  application, 
gotting  the  hal>it  of  atti<ntir>n  and  application.  He  that  will 
obaetve  children  will  find  that  even  when  they  endeavour 
tlidi  ntmost  they  cannot  keep  their  miud^  from  straggling. 
The  way  to  cure  it,  I  am  satisfied,  is  not  angry  chiding  or 

*  Upon  tlii«  phnoiophiaJ  olijcrvatidn  w^m  erected  the  witty  conttadio- 
Boo  of  GoUmnitb,  coujnh>nlT  attributed  to  TUlejrniuI,  that  Unguags  wa>' 
fltrm  le  aan  to  codc«u  lui  tfaouc^tf. 
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boating,  for  that  presently  fills  tlieir  heads  with  all  the  iilcai 
that  fear,  dread,  or  coufusion  can  offer  to  them.  To  Lriiig 
back  gently  thair  wandering  thoughts,  by  lidding  them  into 
the  path  and  going  before  them  in  the  train  they  should  ptir- 
8ue,  without  any  rebuke,  or  so  much  as  taking  notice  (yrhero 
it  can  be  avoided)  of  their  roving,  I  suppose,  would  soonei 
reconcile  and  inui*  them  to  attention  than  all  these  rougher 
methods,  vrkich  more  distract  their  thought,  and  hindering 
the  application  they  would  promote,  introduce  &  contnuy 
habit.* 

I  31.  Distinction. — Distinction  and  division  are  (if  I  mistake 
not  the  import  of  the  words)  very  different  things ;  the  one 
0eiug  the  perception  of  a  difference  that  nature  has  placed  in 
things;  the  other,  our  making  a  division  where  there  is  yet 
none ;  at  least  if  it  may  be  permitted  to  consider  them  in 
this  sense,  I  tliink  I  may  saj'  of  them,  that  one  of  them  is 
the  most  necessary  and  conducive  to  true  knowledge  that  can 
be;  the  other,  when  too  much  made  use  of,  serves  only  to 
puzzle  and  confound  the  understanding.  To  observe  every  the 
least  difference  that  is  in  things  argues  a  quick  and  clear 
sight,  and  this  keeps  the  understanding  steady  and  right  in 
its  way  to  knowledge.  But  though  it  be  useful  to  dii*cem 
every  variety  that  is  to  be  found  in  nature,  yet  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  consider  every  difference  that  is  in  things,  and 
divide  them  into  distinct  classes  under  every  such  differenc-e. 
Tliis  will  run  us,  if  followed,  into  particulai-B  (for  every  indi- 
I  vidual  has  something  that  differences  it  from  another),  and  we 
■  shall  be  able  to  establiali  no  geueml  truths,  or  else  at  least 

^  shall  be  apt  to  perplex  the  mind  about  them.     The  collection 

*  Upon  thi<  subject  he  bu  spoken  at  considenble  length  in  UiThouKbt* 
'  nn  EducnUon,  where  aee,  in  my  notes,  the  opinions  of  MontBigne,  Biuop 
Vatrick  has  likewise,  in  his  Advice  to  a  Friend,  a  pleasant  paawge  to 
the  same  purpose.  Speaking  of  our  attempts  unreason»bly  to  com|i«l 
ourselves  to  religious  meditation,  he  says:  "As  a  chilil,  you  may  h  w 
obserred,  when  he  cannot  think  of  his  lesson,  the  more  his  teacher  cli.des 
and  calls  upon  him,  the  more  blockishly  he  Hlands,  and  the  further  It  is 
beat  out  of  his  memory:  so  it  is  very  frequently  with  the  uatural  spirits 
of  every  one  of  us.  Tliey  are  so  0|>pres8t'd  and  stupid  at  certain  seasorm 
Vhat  if  wo  'abour  to  set  them  in  oiotion,  it  doth  but  irutwse  them  l!iu 
3ore  to  stai:d  stock  stilt  Dut  if  we  let  Ihem  alone,  and  for  that  tiino 
!«•▼•  tliem,  'Jiey  will  be  like  the  same  ihild,  who  m  a  ahuit  ci/oe  ctitni* 
Ml  hhniwlf,  and  is  able  to  say  bis  lenson  perfectly.  They  would  go  wh.'cc«( 
ve  would  have  tbein,  and  perhaps  run  cefore  as. "     (88  et  seq.) 
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ftl  things  into  several  classes  gives  the  mind  more 
eoend  iind  Liigcr  views,  but  we  muat  take  care  to  iinitn 
hem  only  in  that,  aod  so  far  as  they  do  ngroe,  for  so  fur  they 
may  l*  united  under  the  consideration ,  for  entity  itself, 
that  comprehends  all  things,  as  general  as  it  is,  may  afford  us 
clear  and  rational  conceptions.  If  we  wouhl  weigh  and  keep 
in  our  minds  what  it  is  we  are  coi-.aidering,  that  would  best 
instruct  us  when  we  should  or  should  not  branch  into  further 
distinctions,  which  are  not  to  be  taken  only  from  a  due  con- 
templation of  things,  to  which  there  ia  nothing  more  opposite 
than  the  art  of  verbal  distinctions  made  at  pleasure  in  learned 
ad  arbitrarily  invented  terms,  to  be  applied  at  a  venture, 
rithout  comprehending  or  conveying  any  distinct  notions, 
D(l  »o  altogether  fitted  to  artificial  talk  or  empty  noise  in 
dispute,  without  any  clearing  of  difSculties  or  advance  in 
knowledge.  Whatsoever  subject  we  examine  and  woidd  get 
knowledge  in,  we  should,  I  think,  make  as  general  and  at- 
_  !  as  it  will  bear ;  nor  can  there  be  any  dauger  of  thia,  if 
be  idea  of  it  be  settled  and  determined :  for  if  that  be  so,  we 
diall  ea&ily  distinguish  it  from  any  other  idea,  though  com- 
ptvliended  under  the  same  name.  For  it  is  to  fence  against 
the  ODtanglements  of  equivocal  words,  and  the  great  art  of 
■ofihiatry  which  lies  in  them,  that  distinctions  have  been  mul- 
tiplied and  their  use  thought  so  necessary.  But  had  every 
distinct  abstract  idea  a  distinct  known  name,  there  would  be 
littlo  need  of  these  multiplied  echolaetic  distinctions,  though 
th<TO  would  be  nevertheless  as  much  need  still  of  the  mind's 
obw^rving  the  differences  that  are  in  things,  and  discriminat- 
ing them  thereby  one  from  another.  It  is  not  therefore  the 
right,  way  to  knowledge  to  hunt  after  and  fill  the  hca<l  with 
•biuidance  of  artificial  and  scholastic  distinctions,  wherewith 
U-ivrncd  men's  writings  are  often  filled ;  we  sometimes  find 
wli.1t  they  treat  of  so  divided  and  subdi\idcd  that  the  mind 
of  the  most  attentive  reader  loses  the  sight  of  it,  as  it  b  more 
than  probalile  the  writer  himself  did ;  for  iu  things  crumbled 
iat<)  diut  it  is  in  vain  to  affect  or  pret*'ud  order,  or  expect 
deftTQCOB.  To  avoid  confixsion  by  too  few  or  too  many  divi- 
ttoufl.  is  a  great  skill  iu  thinkiivg  as  well  as  writing,  which  is 
b«t  the  copying  our  thoughts;  but  what  arc  the  boundaries 
of  ♦bi:  mean  lietween  the  two  vicious  exccs.«es  on  both  iiand^ 
1  thinic  ut  iMTtl  to  aet  down  io  words :  eleav  and  diatvacti  \<W* 
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others  with  advantage  and  clearness,  be  they  right  or  wrun^ 
Wi'll-chosen  siaiiles,  metaphors,  and  allegories,  with  method 
luid  order,  do  this  the  best  of  uuything,  because  btiing  taken 
from  objects  ali°eady  known  and  familiar  to  the  under- 
standing, they  are  conceived  as  fast  as  spoken,  and  the 
correspondence  being  concluded,  the  thing  they  arc  brought 
to  explain  and  elucidate  is  thought  to  be  understood  too. 
Thus  fancy  passes  for  knowledge,  and  what  is  prettily  said  is 
mistaken  for  solid.  I  say  not  this  to  decry  metaphor,  or 
with  design  to  take  away  that  ornament  of  speech;  my 
bnsiness  here  is  not  with  rhetoricians  and  orators,  but  wiui 
philosophers  and  lovers  of  truth,  to  whom  I  would  beg  leave 
to  give  this  one  rule  whereby  to  try  whether  in  the  appli- 
cation of  their  thoughts  to  anything  for  the  improvement  of 
their  knowledge,  they  do  in  truth  comprehend  the  matter 
before  them  really  such  as  it  is  in  itself  The  way  to  discover 
this  is  to  obsen'e  whether,  in  the  laying  it  before  themselves 
or  others,  they  make  use  only  of  borrowed  representations 
and  ideas  foreign  to  the  things  which  ore  applied  to  it 
by  way  of  accommodation,  as  bearing  some  proportion  or^ 
imagined  likeness  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  Figure<|fl 
and  metaphorical  expressions  do  well  to  illustrate  more' 
abstruse  and  unfamiliar  ideas  which  the  mind  is  not  yet 
thoroughly  accustomed  to,  but  then  they  must  be  made  use 
of  to  illustrate  ideas  that  we  already  have,  not  to  paint  to  us 
those  which  we  yet  have  not.  Such  borrowed  and  allusive 
ideas  may  follow  real  and  solid  truth,  to  set  it  oS  whea 
found,  but  must  by  no  means  be  set  in  its  place  and  taken  for 
it.  If  all  our  search  ha-s  yet  reached  no  further  than  simile 
and  metaphor,  we  may  assure  ourselves  we  rather  fancy  than 
know,  and  have  not  yet  penetrated  into  the  inside  and 
\  i-eality  of  the  thing,  be  it  what  it  will,  but  content  ourselves 
'  with  what  our  imaginations,  not  things  themselves,  fiimish  us 
with. 

33.  Aisent. — In  the  whole  conduct  of  the  nnderstanding, 
there  is  nothing  of  more  moment  than  to  knnwL.ieh«i-sad 
A  whore,  and  how  far  to  give  assent,  and  {losaibly  there  isuothing 
harjler.  It  is  very  easily  said,  and  nobody  qtientions  it,  that 
gixnn);  and  withholding  our  assent  niid  the  degioes  of  it 
should  bi'  regulated  liy  !ho  evidence  wliich  things  carry  with 
them;  and  yet  we  nee  m^ji  uiv  tiot  the  better  for  tliis  nilej 
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ac   firmly  embrace  doctrines  npon  slight  groundt<,   some 

*pon  no  grounds,  and  some  contrary  to  ajipeamnce:  some 

ailinit  of  certainty,  and  are  not  to  be  moved  in  what  tliey 

liolJ;  others  waver  in  eveiything,  and  there  'n'ant  not  those 

thut  reject  all  as  uncertain.*     What  then  shall  a  no\-ice,  an 

^airer,  a  ytr&nger  do  in  the  caseil     I  uiifer,  uagJuajgyes. 

bcre  is  a  correspondence  in  things,  and  Mjreement  and  dis- 
J^reement  in  ideas,  discernible  m  very  difierent  degrees,  and 
there  arC  eyes  in  men  to  see  them  if  they  please ;  only  their 
eyes  may  be  dimmed  or  dazzled,  and  the  discerning  sight  in 
thc-m  impaired  or  lost.  Interest  and  passion  dazzle;  the 
custom  of  arg\iing  on  any  side,  even  against  oar  persuasions, 
dims  the  understanding,  and  makes  it  by  degrees  lose  the 
faculty  of  discerning  clearly  between  truth  and  falsehood,  and 

of  adhering  to  the  right  aide.     It  is  not  safe  to  play  withi 

n>r  and  drees  it  up  to  ourselves  or  others  in  the  shape  of| 
'truth.  The  mind  by  degrees  loses  its  natural  relish  of  real 
Solid  truth,  is  reconciled  insensibly  to  anything  that  can  be 
dreoaed  up  into  any  feint  appeaimnce  of  it;  and  if  the  fancy 
be  allowed  the  place  of  judgment  at  first  in  sport,  it  afterwards 
oomea  by  nae  to  usurp  it,  and  what  is  recommended  by  this 
flatterer  (that  studies  but  to  please)  is  received  for  good. 
There  are  so  many  ways  of  fallacy,  such  arts  of  giving 
colours,  appearances,  and  resemblances  by  this  court-dresser, 
the  fancy,  that  he  who  is  not  wary  to  admit  nothing  but 
truth  itself)  very  careful  not  to  make  his  mind  subservient  to 
anything  else,  cannot  but  be  caught.  He  that  has  a  mind  to 
believe,  bos  half  assented  already;  and  he  that  by  often 
arguing  against  his  own  sense  imposes  falsehood  on  others,  is 
not  far  fkim  believing  himself.  This  takes  away  the  great 
distance  there  is  betwixt  truth  and  falsehood ;  it  brings  them 
almost  together,  and  m.ikcs  it  no  great  odds  in  tilings  that 
approach  so  neat  which  3'ou  take;  and  when  things  are 
brought  to  that  pass,  passion,  or  interest,  ic,  easily,  and 
without  being  perceived,  determine  which  shall  be  the 
right 

34.  Indiffheney. — I  have  said  above  that  we  should  keep 
a  perfect  indifTerency  for  all  opinions,  not  wish  iin)'  of  them 
true,  or  try  to  make  them  appear  so,  but  being  indifTctent, 

*  TnUeyrand  erred  on  tliw  jioiiit,  fur  he  is  stud  never  to  hue  believed 
wiytliiiig.    The  ninv»fiADfaea  of  the  wciont  ecepuca  ue  wtU  ^ovik 
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rt£eivu  and  embrace  them  according  as  evidence,  and  that 
iiloui.',  tjivits  llie  attestation  ol'  truth.     They  that  do  thus,  i.a, 
koiip  their  miods  iucLiflV-runt  to  opinions,  to  be  determined 
only  by  evidence,  will  always  find  the  undei'standing  haa 
perci-)ition  enough  to  distinguish  between  cvidenco  &&d  ao 
Qviduuce,  betwixt  plain  and  doubtt'id ;  and  if  they  neither 
give  nor  refuse  their  assent  but  by  that  measure,  they  will  ba 
safe  in  the  opinions  they  have.     Which  being  perhaps  bat 
lew,  this  caution  will  have  also  this  good  in  it,  that  it  will 
put  them  upcn  considering,  and  teach  them  the  necessity  oi 
examining  mors  than  they  do ;  without  which  the  mind  is 
but   a  receptacle   of  inconsistencies,  not  the  storehouse  of 
truths.     They  that  do  not  keep  up  this  indiflerency  in  them- 
!icl\'e3  for  all  but   tnith,   not   supposed,   but   evidenced   in 
themselves,  put  coloured  spectacles  befoi-o  their  eyes,  and  look 
on  things  through  false  glasses,  and  then  think  themaelveti 
excused  in  following  the  false  appearances  which  they  them< 
selves  put  upon  them.     I  do  not  expect  that  by  this  way  the 
assent  should  in  every  one  be  proportioned  to  the  grounds 
and  clearness  wherewith  every  truth  is  capable  to  be  mad^. 
out,  or  that  men  should  be  jierfectly  kept  &om  error;  that 
more  than  human  natuiv  can  by  any  means  be  advanced  to ; 
I  aim  at  no  such  unattuinable  privilege :  I  am  only  8peakin^_ 
of  what  they  should  do,  who  would  deal  fairly  with  their  own 
uiiuds,  and  make  a  right  use  of  their  facidties  in  the  pursui 
of  truth;  we  fail  them  a  great  deal  more  than  they  foil  us. 
It  is  mismanagemeut  more  than  want  of  abihties  that  meaj 
have  reason   to   complain   of,   and  which  they  actually  da 
couipliiin  of  in  those  that  diQ'er  li-om  them.     He  that  b 
indill'ureuey  for  all  but  truth,  sutTers  not  his  a^ent  to  g( 
tiistcj-  than  his  evidence,  nor  beyond  it,  will  learn  to  exaiiiiue,^ 
mill  >:xamiue  fairly  instead  of  presuming,  and  nobody  will  1>p 
ut  a  loss  or  in  danger  for  want  of  embracing  those  ti.illia 
which  are  necessary  in  his  station  and  circumstancea.    In  any 
other  way  but  this  all  the  world  are  bom  to  orthodoxy ;  tht-y  ^ 
imbibe  at  first  the  allowed  opinions  of  their  countiy  ai)d^| 
party,  and  so  never  questioning  their  tnith,  not  ott  of  a^* 
iiundred  over  examines.*     They  are  a|)plauded  for  preeuming 

•  TIk!  rtiiiltr  will  hero  be  remiiiJed  of  tlio  well-known  ban-mot  ol 
Wnrburliiu,  who,  uc  being  ajikeJ,  NVluit  U  onhod  >\y  '  rtpUod,  It  ii  toy 
doxy  while  hetrerodozj  b  every  other  CAii'ti  doxj. 
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thej  an  in  tbo  light  He  tbat  considers,  is  a  foe  to  ortbntloxy, 
becttUBe  possibly  be  may  deviate  from  some  of  tbo  rocoived 
doctrines  there.  And  thus  men,  without  any  industry  or 
acqoiaition  of  their  own,  inherit  local  truths  (for  it  is  not  the 
ttLtae  everywhere)  and  are  umrcd  to  assent  without  evidence 
This  influenets  further  than  is  thought,  for  what  one  of  a 
hundred  of  tho  zealous  bigots  in  all  parties  ever  examined  the 
tenets  he  is  so  stiff  in,  or  ever  thought  it  his  buaineaa  or 
duty  BO  to  do  1  It  is  suspected  of  lukewarmneaa  to  suppose 
it  Deoeeaary,  and  a  '^endeucy  to  apostacy  to  go  about  it. 
And  if  a  man  can  bring  his  mind  once  to  be  positive  and 
fierce  for  positions  whose  evidence  be  has  never  once  examined, 
and  that  in  matters  of  gi-eatest  concernment  to  him,  what 
shall  keep  him  from  tins  idim-t  and  easy  way  of  being  in  the 
ri^'ht  in  cases  of  lesd  moment  1  Thus  we  are  taught  to  cloths 
our  minds  as  we  do  our  bodies,  after  tho  fasliion  in  vogue, 
l^a&d  it  is  accounted  fkntasticulness,  or  something  worse,  not 
do  sa*  This  custom  (which  who  dares  oppose?)  makej 
'  short-sighted  bigots  and  the  warier  sceptics,  as  I'ar  as  it 
and  those  that  break   from  it  are  in   danger   of 

By:  for  taking  the  whole  world,  how  much  of  it  doth 

'  truth  and  orthodoxy  possess  together?  Though  it  is  by  tho 
last  alone  (which  has  the  good  luck  to  be  everywhere)  that 
error  and  heresy  are  judged  of :  for  argument  and  evidence 
nothing  in  the  case,  and  excuse  nowhere,  but  are  sure 
I  borne  down  in  all  societies  by  the  inialliblc  orthodoxy 

,  men  think  in  jacks  as  jackals  hunt.  On  this  Bubjoct 
"Ushoil  some  obscrv.ilioiis,   one  or  two  of  which  may 

_      ^  Having  noticed  the  rapid  chunjrcs  in   foilh  and 

fuiwtiuu  w^ieh  during  tlie  hut  century  luive  tnken  phkce  in  France, 

I  add,  "Wlieu  pubUo  opinion  ia  ihua  liuctuiiting,  indiviiluala  hav« 
I  (ome  difficulty   in   in-iriving   th<.'._sclvca  from  the  charge  of  elngu- 

hrlty,  to  which  nil  !i'.icii  ii«ri>r'<u  arc  obnoxious  tm  maintain  durin(( 
I  thew  (udden  chancre  a  aober  and  Btcn<ly  mind.     There  are,  bowerer,  but 

rnry  few  in  any  couiitry  i-iit«rtaiiiliii;  tlioii|,'htii  .vid  opinions  that  ought 
I  rMUly  to  b«  t'cnued  ninijular.     For,  aliliuiit;li  lliero  b«  nutbiog  too  obiuril 

for  mea  to  buliore  cunjomtly  with  otbvra,  ttit-y  dread  to  embrace  it  alone, 

ia  lilence  and  aolitude.  Men  have  olwuyi  thought  and  b^lU-ted  ill 
■■■•I  ibe  utaiidanl  uf  intellectual  <l<.'«pota,  in  the  uuiie  manner 

i^Ht;  in    ma»e<i    beneaUi    tlic    bannna    "f    |iulitical   Jeipots. 

MBlti..^' ^  whole  rartli,  yuu  may  ubaer^e  opiniuni  and  i'leiu,  l>ka 

•warma  of  bc<.-<<,  cluntenni'  logriher  u)Kjn  particular  t|ioii),  ur  lUi  if,  lik« 

Bin  lre«*  iind  pUnU   Oey  tvi-rc  imliireiiuus  to  the  auiL"     (Anat.  ol 
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of  the  place.  'Wlicther  this  bo  the  way  to  truth  und  ri^l 
assent,  let  the  <.j>iuioiia  thai  take  j)lace  and  pj-escriL«?  iu  the 
Kveral  Lubitablu  parts  of  the  earth  declare.  I  oever  ^av 
any  reason  yet  why  truth  might  not  be  trusted  on  its  own 
evidence :  I  am  sure  if  that  be  not  able  to  support  it  there  is 
no  fence  against  error,  and  theji  truth  and  foUehood  are  bui 
names  that  stand  for  the  same  things.  Evidence  therefore  ii 
that  by  which  alune  ever}'  man  is  (and  should  be)  taught  to] 
regulate  his  assent,  who  is  then,  and  then  only,  in  the  right 
way  when  he  follows  it. 

Men  deficient  in  knowledge  are  usually  in  one  of  these 
three  states :  either  wholl}'  ignorant,  or  as  doubting  of  some 
proposition  they  have  cither  embraced  formerly,  or  are  at 
present  inclined  to;  or  lastly,  they  do  with  assui-ance  hold 
and  profess  without  ever  having  examined  and  being  convinced 
by  well-grounded  arguments. 

The  first  of  these  are  in  the  best  state  of  the  three,  by 
having  their  minds  yet  in  their  perfect  fj-eedom  and  indiflbr- 
ency,  the  likelier  to  pursue  truth  the  better,  having  no  bias 
yet  clapjied  on  to  mislead  them. 

35.  For  ignoi-ance,  with  an  iiidifferency  for  truth,  is  nearerfl 
to  it  than  opinion  'with  uugrouuduj  inclination,  which  is  th«  V 
great  source  of  error;  and  they  are  moi-e  in  danger  to  go  out 
of  the  way  who  ai-e  marching  umler  the  conduct  of  a  guide 
that  it  is  a  himdred  to  one  will  mislead  them,  than  he  that 
has  not  yet  taken  a  step,  and  is  likelier  to  be  prevailed  on 
to  inquii-e  after  the  right  way.     The  last  of  the  three  sorts 
are  in  the  worst  condition  of  all ;  for  if  a  man  can  be  per- 
suaded and  fully  assured  of  anything  for  a  truth,  ■without 
having  examined,  what  is  there  that  he  may  not  cmbnu«  for  ^M 
'ruthi  and  if  he  has  given  himself  up  to  believe  a  lie,  what  H 
means  is  there  left  to  recover  one  who  can  be  assured  without  ~ 
cxamiuiugl     To  the  other  two,  this  I  crave  leave  to  say,  that 
as  he  that  is  ignorant  is  in  the  best  stitte  of  the  two,  so  ha 
should  jmrsue  truth  in  a  method  suitable  to  that  state;  i.e., 
by  inqairing  directly  into  the  nattire  of  the  thing  itself, 
without  minding  the  opinions  of  others,  or  troubling  himself 
with  their  questions  or  di.sjnites  about  it;  but  to  see  what  he 
himself  can,  sincerely  seai-ching  after  truth,  find  ont.      He 
tlwt  proceeds  upon  other  princijiles  in  his  in(iuirj'  into  any 
■cipjicea,  though  he  be  resolved  to  cxamiuo  tliem  and  judge  uf 
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tteni  freelj,  duca  yet  at  least  put  himself  on  that  iii<:1e,  and 
p«t«t  himsolf  in  a  party  w'-ich  he  will  not  quit  till  Lu  b« 
beatfn  out :  by  which  the  mind  id  hiseusibly  engaged  to  make 
wbat  detence  it  can,  and  so  is  uuawareii  biassed.     I  do  not 
eay  but  a  man  should  embrace  some  opinion  when  he  ha» 
examined,  else  he  examines  to  no  purjioae ;  but  the  surest  and 
•afeat  wav  is  to  hare  no  opinion  at  all  till  he  has  examined, 
ad  tliat  without  any  the  least  regard  to  the  opinions  or 
of  other  men  about  it.     J'or  example,  were  it  my 
lea  to  understand  physic,  would  not  the  safe  and  readier 
['v»y  bo  to  consult  naturv  licrseU",  aud  inform  myself  in  the 
phistoiy  of  disc-jses  and  their  cures,  than  espousing  the  i>rin- 
fcipli*  of  the  dogmatists,  mcthodists,  or  chemists,  to  engage  in 
'«ll  the  disputes  couceiing  cither  of  those  systems,  and  suppose 
it  to  b«  ti-ue,  till  I  have  tried  what  they  can  say  to  beat  me 
out  of  it  J*     Or,  supposing  that  Hippocrates,  or  any  other 
book,  LAjEaUibly  contains  the  whole  art  of  physic ;  would  not 
the  direct  way  be  to  study,  read,  and  consider  that  book, 
weigh  aud  compare  the  parts  of  it  to  find  the  truth,  rather 
than  espouse  the  doctrines  of  any  party  1  who,  though  they 
f  acknowledge  his  authority,  have  sdready  interpreted  and  vire- 
drawn  all  his  text  to  their  own  sense;  the  tincture  whei-eof 
■when  I  have  imbibed,  I  am  more  in  danger  to  misunderstand 
his  true  meaning,  than  if  I  had  come  to  him  with  a  mind  un- 
prepossessed by  doctors  and  commentators  of  my  sect,  whose 
[.reasonings,  interpretation,  and  language  which  I  have  been 
[used  to,  will  of  course  make  all  chime  that  way,  and  make 
[another,  and  perhaps  the  genuine,  meaning  of  the  author  seem 
f  harsh,  strained,  and  uncouth  to  me.     For  words  having  natu- 
lally  none  of  their  own,  carry  that  signification  to  the  heai-er 
that  he  is  used  to  put  upon  them,  whatever  be  the  sense  of' 
him  that  uses  them.     This,  I  think,  is  visibly  so;  and  if  it  be, 
ho  that  begins  to  have  any  doubt  of  any  of  his  tenets,  which 
he  reeeivt-j  without  examination,  ought  as  much  as  he  can,  to 
put  himaclf  wholly  into  this  state  of  ignorance  in  reference 
to  tlwt   qucsition;  and  throwing  w:ioLly  by  all  his  fomiei- 

*  L<K.'k«  so  aeUlorn  alludes  to  medicine  or  phyiioiani,   that  few  Dot 
a<v<i[i':;!^.i  wjli  the  lislnry  of  his  life  would  Buppose  him  to  have  Btwlie<1 
:  Jly,  und  to  have  bc«n  ouly  preveuled  by  the  weakncaa 
i,  ..n  fmm  entering  on  the  practice  of  it.      See  hie  iji* 

fitt^ol  Ui  U>f  111— nniMeu~M  of  ChrjUauit;,  p.  Tiii — iL 
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Dotion^  and  the  opinions  of  others,  examine,  with  a  perfect 
indifferenc}-,  the  question  in  it«  source,  without  any  ii» 
clination  to  either  -iide  or  any  regard  to  his  or  others'  unex- 
amined opinions.  This  I  own  is  no  easy  thing  to  do ;  but  I 
aui  not  inquiring  the  easy  way  to  opinion,  but  the  right  way 
to  truth,  which  they  must  follow  who  will  deal  fairly  -titii 
their  own  understandings  and  their  own  souk.* 

36.  Question. — The  indiflerency  tliat  I  here  propose  will 
also  enable  them  to  state  the  question  right  which  they  are  in 
doubt  about,  without  which  they  can  never  :x>me  to  a  £kir 
and  clear  decision  of  it. 

37.  Perseverance. — Another  fruit  from  this  inditTere&oy, 
and  the  considering  things  in  themselves  abstract  fi-om  our 
own  opinions  and  other  men's  notions  and  discourseu  on  them, 
will  be,  tliAt  each  man  will  pursue  his  thoughts  in  that  method 
which  will  be  most  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and 
to  his  apprehension  of  what  it  suggests  to  him,  in  which  he 
ought  to  proceed  with  regularity  and  constancj,  until  he 
come  to  a  well-grounded  resolution  wherein  he  may  acquiesce. 

(If  it  be  objected  that  this  will  refjuire  every  man  to  be  a 
scholar,  and  quit  nil  his  other  business  and  betake  hinisell 
wholly  to  study,  1  answer,  I  propose  no  more  to  any. one  than 
he  has  time  for.  Some  men's  state  and  condition  require  no 
greal  extent  of  knowledge;  the  necessary  provision  for  life  swal- 
lows the  greatest  part  of  their  time.  But  one  man's  want  oi 
leisure  is  no  excuse  for  the  oscitancy  and  ignorance  of  those 

/who  have  time  to  spare;  and  PVfTX  nna  hmr-rnrngli  to.g«t  as 
much  knowledge  as  is  required  and  expected  of  him,  and  be 
that  does  not  that  is  in  love  with  ignorance,  and  is  account- 
able for  it. 

38.  Pr«sumplim\ The  variety  of  distempers  in  moo's 

luinds  is  as  groat  as  of  those  in  their  bodies ;  some  are  epi- 
demic, few  escape  them;  and  every  one  too,  if  he  would  look 

*  In  thli  pasnee  we  hkve  much  of  tli«  enrnot  elnqiienM  of  Plat<\ 

*ho,  in  hi*  matchleu  uitroduction  to  tho  Protagoras.     !      -' few 

words  the  imminent  diunjer  of  iidmitting  error  into  the  i  >Usc 

Du're  na  elm-wbcre  in  his  disciple's  writings  tho  prim.;  iior. 

oloervM  to  Hippocrates,  desirous  of  becominj;  .i  iici\rer  of  1' 
WXXtiC  T>]v  «/a»x4»  rfpt  aavrov  wafarjifiv  Cipajririrai  iivl^n, 
ffo^^rlf'  'if  ri  ei  irort  6  <TO^i(m)c  Titti,  9nvfiAZotfi  &v  t(  olaOa.  cat  rot  ej 
/wr' aftxtfff,  ov(i  Sru  irapnfifui  Ti'iv  '^vxifv  olsOo,  otx'  li  d^aOif  atr 
tf  tvM^  trp^ffuiTi.     (T.  L  p.  ir>5.  l^ekk.)  -liB. 
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into  himselt',  would  find  aotnc  defect  of  Lis  poi-tioiilnr 
Tbeeo  is  scare;  &iij-  one  without  some  idiusTOcrasy  lluit  he 
eiitfots  hy.  This  man  jiresumes  upon  his  ftttrts,  tlmt  they  will 
uot  foil  him  at  time  of  need;  and  so  thiitks  it  tiupcrtluous 
IaIiouf  to  nmko  any  provision  beforehand,  ills  unclerataad- 
ing  is  to  him  like  Fortunatiis's  purse,  ■wWch  is  always  tr 
furnish  Iiiin,  without  ever  putting  anything  into  it  before- 
iiuiid ;  and  so  he  sits  still  satisiied,  without  endeavouring  to 
Btuiv  his  understanding  with  knowledge.  It  is  the  sjioutu- 
nocnis  product  of  the  country,  and  wliat  need  of  labour  iu 
tillagel  Such  men  may  s]iie)ul  thi-ir  native  riches  before  the 
i^ormnt;  but  they  wen-  be»t  not  tu  ruine  to  stress  and  trial 
»   •'  kilful.      We  are  born  ignorant  of  everything.     The 

h  "f  things  that  suiTounrl  tluni  make  impressions  ou 

tbt;  i.  lit  nobody  jieuetmtes  into  the  inside  without 

Ikbow.  a,  and  industry.'     Stoiu's  and  timber  grow  of 

Uiemselvuti,  but  yet  there  is  no  uuifonu  (lile  with  s\-inmetiy 
and  oouveiiience  to  lodge  in  without  toil  and  pains.  God  has 
made  the  intellectual  world  harmonious  and  bcAUtifiU  with- 
out ua;  but  it  w'ill  never  come  into  our  heads  all  at  once;  we 
most  bring  it  home  piecciaeal.  and  there  set  it  up  br  our 
own  industry,  ur  else  we  shall  have  nothing  but  darkue^ 
and  •  chaos  witliiu,  'whatever  order  and  light  there  be  ix: 
?'">;■;«  without  us. 

Ditpondency. — Ou  the  other  side,  there  are  others  tliat 
upprcw  their  o'wn  minds,  despond  at  the  first  difficulty,  and 
oobdudfl  that  the  getting  an  insight  in  any  of  the  sciences,  or 
Xi  .'gress  in  knowledge  further  than  serves  their 

«,  J8  above  their  capacities.     These  sit  still, 
i"    •.  ink  they  have  not  legs  to  go;  as  the  others  1 

la"  1  'Iu,  bci^aufte  they  think  they  have  'wings  to  fly, 

'  high  when  they  please.  To  these  latter  one 
;  apply  the  pi-ovcrlj,  "  Ut^e  l«;g3  and  have  legs." 
Nolioiiy  knows  what  strength  of  juirts  he  has  till  he  has  tried 
th>^ni.  And  of  the  understanding  one  may  most  truly  say, 
iUui  its  fiircc  is  greater  generally  tlian  it  thinks,  till  it  is  put 
U>  it.     "  Vircsque  acquirit  eundo." 

Atjd  therefore  the  |'>roper  remedy  here  is  but  to  s<"t  tlie 
lBii.il  to  work,  and  iipply   the   thoughts  vigorowsV'j   \"  v\\e 

*  JiU  Xmopbott,  J  belicra,  wlui  aya  that  the  KQ^  teliliU  uoo&  ^  'Q^ 
rnaa  Air  »w»t  And  tail — iCu 
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liusiness;  for  it  holds  in  the  struggles  of  the  mind  at  in 
those  of  war,  "dum  putaot  se  vincere  vicf-n.'."     A  pcrsuasio) 
that  we  shall  overcome  any  difficulties  that  we  meet  with 
the  sciences  seldom  foils  to  aury  us  through  them.     NoIxkI 
knows  the  strength  of  his  mind,  and  the  force  ol  steady  aui 
regular  application,  till  he  has  tried.     This  is  certain,  he  thai 
ticts  out  upon  weak  legs,  will  not  only  go  further,  but  gi-o\r' 
stronger  too  than  one  who,  with  a  vigorous  constitution  and 
<irm  limbs,  only  sitit  still. 

Something  of  kin  to  this  men  may  observe  in  themselvea^l 
when  the  mind  frights  itself  (as  it  often  does)  with  anything 
reflected  on  in  gross,  and  transiently  viewed  confusedly  and 
at  a  distance.     Things  th\is  offered  to  the  mind  carry  thr 
show  of  nothing  but  difficulty  in  them,  and  are  thought  to  \>« 
wrapt  uj)  in  impeneti-able  obscurity.     But  the  truth  is,  these 
are  nothing  but  spectres  that  the  \mderstanding  raises  to  itsel  ~ 
to  flatter  its  own  laziness.     It  sees  nothing  distinctly  iu  things 
remote  and  in  a  huddle;  and  therefore  concludes  too  faintly, 
that  there  is  nothing  more  clear  to  be  discovered  in  them. 
It  is  but  to  approach  nearer,  and  that  mist  of  our  own  raising 
that  enveloped  them  will  remove;  and  those  that  in  that 
mist  ap|)eared  hideous  giants  not  to  be  grappled  with,  will  be 
found  to  be  of  the  ordinary  and  natural  size  and  ahape.*] 
Tilings  that  in  a  remote  and  confused  view  seem  very  obscure^ 
must  be  approached  by  gentle  and  regular  steps;  and  what  is 
most  visible,  easy,  and  obvious   in   them   first   considered 
tleduce  them  into  their  distinct  paits ;  and  then  in  their  <lua 
order  bring  all  that  should  be  known  concerning  every  one  of i 
those  parts  into  plain  and  simple  questions;  and  then  M'hat 
was  thought  obscure,  i>erplexed,  and  too  hoi-d  for  our  weak 
parte,  will  lay  itself  open  to  the  understanding  in  a  fair  view 
and  let  the  mind  into  that  which  before  it  was  awed  with, 
and  kept  at  a  distance  from,  as  wholly  mysterious.     I  appeal 
to  my  reader's  experience,  whether  this  has  never  happened 
to  hun,  especially  when,  busy  on  one  thing,  he  has  occasion-' 
«lly  rellectt'd  on  another.     1  ask  him  whether  he  has  never 
thtis  Itcen  scared  with  a  suilden  opinion  of  mighty  difficulties 
which  yet  have  vanished,  when  he  has  seriously  and  raethodi* 
•  Omno  ignotum  pro  magnif  co. 
'?*/■  dmtuace  lenda  enchantment  to  Uto  v'wk, 
Aad  cluthm  the  mountain  wivU  tU  azuic  W«.— 'CiC, 
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e«Ilv  a])plied  himaelf  to  the  cuusideration  of  tim  geemiag 
terrible   subject;    and   there  Las  been  no  other  matter  of 
Ajtotiisiuneat  leit,  but  that  he  amused  himself  with  so  dis- 
couraging a  prospect  oi'  hia  own  raising,  about  a  matter  which 
in  the  handling  was  found  to  have  nothing  in  it  more  Htrange 
nor  intricate  tlmn  several  other  things  which  he  had  long 
since,  and  -with  ease,  mastered.     This  experience  would  teach 
us  how  to  deal  with  such  buglx-'ars  another  time,  which  should 
ntther  serve  to  excite  our  vigour  than  enervate  our  industry. 
The  surest  way  fur  a  learner  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  is 
not  to  advance  by  jumps  and  large  strides;  let  that  which  ha 
«td  himself  to  learn  next  bo  indeed  the  next,  L  e.,  as  nearly 
conjoined  with  whiit  be  knows  already  as  ia  possible ;  let  it 
be  distinct,  but  not  remote  from  it;  let  it  be  new,  and  what  he 
Jid  not  know  before,  that  the  imderstanding  may  advance; 
but  let  it  be  as  little  at  once  as  may  be,  that  its  advances  may 
nr  and  sure.     All  the  ground  that  it  gets  this  way  it 
Mold.     This  distinct  gradual  grow-th  itt  knowledge  is  firm 
«nd  sure ;  it  carries  its  own  light  with  it  in  every  step  of  its 
progresidoa  in  an  easy  and  orderly  train ;  than  which  then?  is 
nothing  of  more  use  to  the  understanding.     And  though  this 
perhaps  may  seem  a  veiy  slow  and  lingering  way  to  know- 
ledge, yet  I  dare  confidently  affirm,  that  whoever  will  tiy  it 
in  hiiiuel£  or  any  one  he  will  tc<ioh,  shall  find  the  advances 
gr«t«r  in  this  method,  than  they  would  in  the  same  space  of 
time  havo  been  in  any  other  he  could  have  tedcen.     The 
greatest  part  of  true  knowledge  lies  in  a  distinct  perception 
of  things  in  themstilvcH  distinct.     And  some  men  give  more 
clear  light  and  knowledge  by  the  bare  distinct  stating  of  a 
•ineakion,  than  others  by  talking  of  it  in  groes,  whole  hours 
together.     In  this,  they  who  so  state  a  question,  do  no  mure 
bat  separate  and  disentangle  the  parts  of  it  one  from  another. 
Mid  I»y  them,  when  so  disentangled,  in  tbcir  due  order.     This 
oftoD,  without  any  more  ado,  resolves  the  doubt,  and  shoMra 
the  mind  where  the  truth  lies,     llie  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment  of  the  ideas  in  question,  when  they  are  once  separated 
and  distinctly  couaideivd.  is,  in  many  cases,  presently  receiveil. 
end  thereby  clear  and  lasting  knowledge  gained;   whereas 
things  in  gross  taken  up  together,  and  so  lying  togetYiw  va 
confusion,  am  produce  in  the  znind  but  a  confused.,  vAiic^i  va 
rJTece  /■)  no,  knowledge;  or  at  Jeairt,  when  it  comes  Ui  \ie 
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pxamined  and  uuide  use  of,  will  prove  little  better  thaa  oonn.! 
1  therefore  take  the  libei-ty  to  repeat  here  agaiu  what  I  hA\al 
said  elsewhere,  that  in  learning  luiything,  as  little  should  Un 
proposed  to  the  mind  at  once  as  is  possible;  and,  that  Leiu;*} 
understood  and  fully  mastered,  to  proceed  to  the  next  adjoin 
:ng  jmrt,  yet  unkaown,  simple,  unpeq)lexed  propoaitioii, j 
belouging  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  tending  to  the  cleariu.i;] 
what  is  principally  designed. 

40.  Analogy, — Analogy  is  of  great  use  to  the  mind  i 
man}'  cases,  especially  in  uatui-al  philosophy;  and  that  pari  < 
it  chiefly  which  consists  in  happy  and  succewful  experimeiil^. 
But  here  wo  must  take  care  that  we  keep  ourselves  witliin 
that  wliereia  the  analogy  consists.     For  example:  the  acid 
oil  of  vitriol  La  found  to  be  good  in  such  a  case,  therefore  the  I 
spirit  of  nitre  or  vinegai-  may  be  used  in  the  like  caae.     If) 
the  good  effect  of  it  be  owing  wholly  to  the  acidity  of  it,  tlio  i 
trial  uiay  be  justified ;  but  if  there  be  something  else  besides 
the  acidity  in  the  oil  of  vitriol,  which  produces  the  good  w-ii 
desire  in  the  case,  we  mistake  that  for  analogy  which  is  not,  | 
and  suffer  our  undei-standing  to  be  misguided  by  a  wi-on;r 
flupposition  of  analogy  where  there  is  none. 

41.  Aasocialion. — Though  I  have,  in  the  second  book  of  my  i 
l-ksay   concerning   Human   Understanding,   treated   of  the  I 
association  of  ideas ;  yet  having  done  it  there  historically,  aa  1 
giving  a  view  of  the  understanding  in  this  as  well  as  itii  f 
•everal  other  ways  of  operating,  rather  than  designing  thoru 
to  inquire  into  the  remedies  that  ought  to  be  applied  to  it ;  I 
it  will,  under  this  latter  cousidei-ation,  afford  other  matter  i-f  j 
thought  tu  those  who  have  a  mind  to  instruct  themselves  I 
thoroughly  in  the  right  way  of  conducting  their  understand- 
ings: and  that  the  rather,  because  this,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  u^ 
frequent  a  cause  of  mistake  and  error  La  us  as  perhaps  nuy- 
thing  else  that  can  bo  named ;  and  is  a  disease  of  the  mind  u."  i 
bud  to  be  cured  as  any,  it  being  a  very  hard  thing  to  con- 
vinee  any  one  that  things  are  not  so,  and  naturally  so,  u*  | 
thoy  constantly  appear  to  him. 

By  this  one  easy  and  unheeded  mLscarriage  of  the  nudct-- 
standiug,  sandy  and  loose  foundations  become  infallible 
principles,  and  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  touched  or 
questioned;  snob  uimatural  conuexious  become  by  custom  a-i 
uatural  to  the  mind  as  sun  and  light,  fire  and  warmth  g<i 
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together,  and  so  aeom  to  cany  with  them  as  unturu]  on 
evidence  as  sei'-eviJeut  truths  themselves.  And  where  then 
shall  one  with  hopes  of  success  begin  the  cure?*  Many  men 
firmly  embrace  ialaehood  for  truth;  not  only  because  they 
never  thought  otherwise,  but  also  because,  thus  blinded  us 
they  have  been  from  the  beginning,  they  never  could  think. 
otherwise;  at  least  without  a  ngour  of  mind  able  to  coulesi 
the  empire  of  habit,  and  look  into  its  own  principles;  ii 
Ireedom  which  few  men  have  the  notion  of  in  themselve.-, 
and  fewer  are  idlowed  the  practice  of  by  othei-a ;  it  being  thu 
great  art  and  business  of  the  teachers  and  guides  in  most  sects 
to  suppress,  as  much  as  they  can,  tliis  fundamental  duty 
which  every  man  owes  himself,  and  is  the  first  steady  steji 
towards  right  and  ti-uth  in  the  whole  train  of  his  actions  anil 
opiniona.     This  would  give  one  i-eaaon  to  suspect,  that  such 

*  Coujpsra  with  the  above  the  foUowmf  passage  from  Lord  Bacon : 
"  It  is  not  only  the  difficulty  und  labour  which  men  take  in  finding  ont 
of  truUi ;  nor  again,  that,  wbon  it  \a  found,  it  impoaeth  upon  men's 
tlioaghta,  that  doth  bring  lie*  in  favour,  but  a  natui'ai  though  corrupt  love 
of  the  lie  itMl£ 

"One  of  the  later  ichools  of  the  Grecinni  ex&mineth  the  matter,  and 
is  at  a  stand  to  thinlc  what  should  be  in  it,  that  men  should  love  lies, 
where  neither  they  make  for  pleasure,  as  with  poets,  nor  for  advantaoc. 
■■  with  the  merchant ;  but  for  the  lie's  soke.  But  I  cannot  tell :  this 
iwne  troth  is  a  naked  and  open  daylight,  that  doth  not  show  the  masques, 
aad  miunmarics,  and  triumphs  of  the  world,  half  so  stately  and  daindly 
u  oaadle  light  Truth  may  |>erhapa  come  to  the  price  of  a  pearl,  that 
ahoweth  beat  by  daj' ;  but  it  will  not  rise  to  the  price  of  a  cuamond  or 
carbuncle,  that  showpth  best  in  varied  light  A  mixture  of  a  lie  doth 
cTirr  iri'i  fleaaare."  But  if  there  be  n  pleasure  in  lying,  or  in  believing 
iM  '  '  also,  very  fortiuintely,  no.-nDoll  delight  in  the  discovery  aiu  I 

u  trutli.      MoiiUiiifnc's  rcmarUa  on  this  subject  are  worthy  of 

C"ti3iut!nin-ii.  "  Que  sigiiitie  cc  rffrain  '  £n  ««.  li<u  giinant  tt  cotUanl 
tatptudoMS  notrt  ercanct:  car  commc  dit  Euripides, 

Lea  oeuvres  dc  Dlou  ou  diverses 

Faxons  nous  doiuicnt  des  traverses : 
•emlilable  h  celuy  qu'EnipedocIes  scmoit  souvent  en  lea  Uvraik  comme 
agit^  d'uiie  divine  fureur  et  forc^  de  la  vi'rit^.  .Vou  nan,  «oui  neseistouA 
tvn,  nouj  Hr  voyoru  rim,  louia  choaa  noiu  lovt  occulta,  U  n'flt  at  auenne 
tU  ta  latpuiU  tuHU  jjuittom  otMir  qiullt  tile  at.  Revenant  k  ce  moc 
•linn,  eogitaiionei  mortalium  timidcc  tt  inctrta  ad  invtntwna  noifrn  i7 
ftrom'dfli/UE.  U  ne  &ut  pas  tnuvcr  estrange,  si  cents  desesperex  de  h 
[/riiisc  n'ont  ]>as  laiss<S  d'aroir  plniiiir  it  la  chasse,  I'estude  cstant  de  lol 
tiiie  occupation  phusante:  et  si  plAissntc,  que  ponny  lea  voluptei.  In 
Sluiciens  defendctit  aussi  celle  qui  vient  do  I'exercitation  de  1' esprit  y 
teolflDt  de  la  bride,  et  troavent  de  1'  ntemperaacc  a  trop  scavnir. "  (^'■l>. 
r.  n  i4  et  te>\.\  —\£jt 
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teachers  are  conscious  to  themselves  of  the  falsehood  oi 
weaknees  of  the  tenets  they  profess,  since  thej  1*111  not  siifli 
tne  gronnda  ■whereon  they  are  built  to  Ije  es&niiued  j 
•whtreaa  those  who  seek  truth  only,  and  desire  to  own 
and  propagate  nothing  else,  freely  expose  their  principles 
to  the  test ;  are  pleased  to  have  them  examined ;  give 
men  leave  to  reject  them  if  they  can;  and  if  there  be  any- 
thing weak  and  unsound  in  them,  are  willing  to  have  it 
detected,  that  they  themselves,  as  well  as  othei-s,  may  not  lay 
any  stress  upon  any  received  proi^sition  beyond  what  the  evi- 
dence of  its  truths  will  warrant  and  allow.* 

There  is,  I  know,  a  great  fault  among  all  sorts  of  people  of 
principling  their  children  and  scholars;  which  at  leuJst,  when 
looked  int<i,  amounts  to  no  more  but  making  thom  imbibe 
their  teacher  s  notions  and  tenets  by  an  implicit  faith,  and 
linnly  to  ailhere  to  them  whether  tnie  or  false  What 
coloura  may  bo  given  to  tliis,  or  of  what  use  it  may  be  when 
practised  upon  the  vulgar,  destined  to  labour,  and  given  up 
to  the  service  of  their  bellies,  I  will  not  here  inquire.  But 
as  to  the  ingenuous  part  of  mankind,  whose  condition  allows 
them  leisure,  and  letters,  and  inquiry  after  truth,  I  can  see  no 
other  right  way  of  i)rincipling  them,  but  to  take  heed,  as 
much  as  may  be,  that  In  their  tender  years,  ideas  that  havo 
no  natural  cohesion  come  not  to  be  united  in  their  heads; 
and  that  this  rule  be  often  inculcated  to  them  to  be  their 
guide  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  and  studies,  viz.,  that 
they  never  sutler  any  ideas  to  be  joined  in  their  ujidcr- 
standinga  in  any  other  or  stronger  combination  than  what 
their  own  nature  and  correspondence  give  them ;  and  that 
they  often  examine  those  that  they  find  linked  together  in 
their  minds,  whether  this  association  of  ideas  be  from  the 
visible  agreement  that  is  in  the  ideas  themselves,  or  from  the 
•  Plato,  in  bia  GorguB,  Iioii  put  seiitimcntj  strongly  resemblinw  tho 
above  into  tbe  mouth  of  Soorates,  who,  bAvin^  graphically  described  tha 
nots)'  and  wranglinff  tone  of  ordinarr  digputantB,  cxolainia,  "  But  what 
manner  of  man  am  1 1  Why  I  aiu  one  of  those  who,  when  in  error,  lors 
to  bo  rufuted,  and  who  bare  equal  deli^'bt  in  rcfiiting  the  erron  of  others ; 
nor  ia  it  more  pleasant  to  me  to  n.'fulo  than  to  bo  refuted.  On  tbe  oon- 
Irary,  I  acoount  it  a  greater  satinTuction,  Iriiuniucb  as  tbe  advantage  ia 
greater  to  be  delivered  from  the  extreme  of  evil,  ttum  to  deliver  ot£ers ; 
and  truly  I  oonsider  no  evil  incident  to  human  nature  so  grierous  a*  to 
entertain  falne  opinion*  ooncemiiig  the  subject  we  hare  here  under  1^*- 
lH»l-  L  iii.  p.  26.)— Euw 
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•■abitual  and  prevailing  cuatom  of  the  mlud  joining  them 
thus  toecther  in  thinking. 

This  is  for  caution  against  this  evil,  before  it  be  thoroughly 
riveted  by  custom  in  the  understanding ;  but  he  that  woidd 
care  it  when  habit  has  established  it,  munt  nicely  observe  thu 
very  quick  and  almost  imperceptible  motions  of  the  mind  iu 
its  habitual  actions.  What  I  have  said  in  another  placu 
aboat  the  change  of  the  ideas  of  sense  into  those  of  judgiueiit 
may  be  proof  of  this.  Let  any  one,  not  skilled  in  paintiii;;, 
1ie  told  when  he  sees  bottles  and  tobacco-pipes,  and  uthoi- 
things  so  painted,  as  they  are  in  some  places  shown,  that  he 
does  not  see  protuberances,  and  you  will  not  convince  hiju 
but  by  thu  toucii ;  he  will  not  believe  that  by  on  iustant&neou.s 
legerdemain  of  his  o^^■n  thoughts,  one  idea  is  substituted  for 
another.  How  frequent  insUmces  may  one  meet  with  of  this 
in  the  arguings  of  the  learned,  who  not  seldom,  in  two  idejis 
th-nt  they  have  been  accustomed  to  join  in  their  minds,  sub- 
stitute one  for  the  other;  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  often 
ithout  perceiving  it  themselves!  This,  whilst  they  are 
ndcr  the  deceit  of  it,  makes  them  incapable  of  conviction,  and 
they  applaud  thenwelves  as  zealous  champions  for  truth,  when 
indeed  they  are  contending  for  error.  And  the  confusion  of 
two  different  ideas,  wliicli  a  customary  connexion  of  thent  in 
their  minds  hath  made  to  them  almost  one,  tills  their  head 
with  false  views,  and  their  reasonings  with  false  consequences. 

42.  FaUacieii. — Right  uudonitanding  consists  iu  the  dis- 
covery and  a<Uierence  Ui^trutb,  anil  that  in  the  perception  otj 
tho  TisibU;  ur  probalil  "'        •  .ment  of  ideas,/ 

aw  tliey  »ii;'  alErmed  r.  From  whence 

i'  '  lit,  that  the  nt;Ut  n.^c  mid  cuuduct  of  the  tmder- 

!:•-  ,       liowi  business  is  purely  truth  and  nothing  eli«;,  is, 

that  the  wind  should  be  kejit  in  a  perfect  indilferency,  nod 
inclintni;  to  either  .side,  any  AiUllcr-thaa  evidence  settles  it 
\i-  Ige,  or  the  ovcr-baLmoe  of  probability  gives  it  tbo 

t'  -.nt  and  belief;  but  yet  it  is  very  hard  to  meet 

with  any  discourse  wherein  one  may  not  perceive  the  author 
not  only  maintain  (for  that  is  rea.soiuiblo  and  fit)  but  inclined 
and  bi;is.3i-d  to  one  side  of  the  question,  with  marks  of  a 
dcBire  that  that  should  be  true.  If  it  be  asked  me,  how 
snthon  who  have  such  a  bias  and  lean  to  it  may  be  dis- 
•ovwvd;  I  answer,  by  observing  how  in  th^tr  writin^a  ut 
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argiiiuf^  they  are  often  led  bj  their  inclinatiooa  to  cbatiM 
the  ideaa  of  the  question,  cither  by  cbang^g  the  teiins,  or  by 
addiug  and  joining  others  to  them,  whereby  the  ideas  under 
consideration  are  so  varied  as  t-o  be  mure  serviceable  to  thei? 
purpose,  and  to  be  tluTchy  brought  to  an  easier  and  nearer 
agreement,  or  more  visible  and  remoter  disagivement  oiia 
wth  another.  This  is  ])laiii  and  direct  sophistry;  but  I  ain 
far  from  thinking  that  wherever  it  is  found  it  is  made  use  of 
with  design  to  doeeive  and  mislead  the  readers.  It  is  visible 
that  men's  prejudices  and  inclinations  by  this  way  impo.s» 
often  u])on  themselves;  and  their  afiection  for  truth,  under 
their  jireposscssion  in  favour  of  one  side,  is  the  very  thing 
that  lejids  them  from  it.  Inclination  suggests  and  slides  into 
their  discourse  favourable  terms,  which  inti-oduoo  favourable 
ideas;  till  at  last  by  this  means  that  is  concluded  clear  anri 
evident,  thus  dressed  up,  which,  taken  in  its  native  state,  by 
making  use  of  none  but  the  precise  determined  ideas,  would 
tind  no  admittance  at  all.  The  putting  these  glosaett  on 
what  they  affirm,  these,  as  they  thought  handsome,  easy,  and 
gract>ful  explications  of  what  they  are  discoursing  on,  is  so 
much  the  character  of  what  is  callfd  and  esteemed  >vritin{r 
well,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  think  that  authors  will  ever  b<» 
I)ers\iatled  to  leave  wliat  serves  .so  woU  to  propagate  their 
opinions,  and  procure  themselves  credit  in  the  world,  for  a 
more  jejune  and  dry  way  of  writing,  by  keeping  to  the  same 
terms  precisely  annexed  Ui  the  same  ideas;  a  sour  and  blunt 
stiffness  tolerable  in  mathematicians  only,  who  force  their 
way,  and  make  truth  prevail  by  irresistible  demonstration.* 

But  yet  if  authors  cannot  bo  prtivailed  with  to  quit  the 
looser,  though  more  insinuating  ways  of  writing ;  if  they  will 
not  think  fit  to   koep   close  to   truth   and   in.struction  by 

*  Autbora  deaire  to  bo  read,  which  they  would  not  be  if  they  sdoptol 
the  out- iron  ityle  of  the  mathematiouuM.  The  blame  therefore,  if  bUuiiu 
there  be,  reets  with  hunuu)  nature  ituclf ;  for  authnrg  have  only  tlio 
ohoice  of  not  betug  read  at  all,  and  consequently  of  importing  no  trutK. 
or  of  10  clothing  the  tnitha  they  deliver  that  they  may  sonietimea,  l<y 
unwary  observem,  be  confounded  with  error.  I  am  not  indeed  convincci' 
that  a  barren  itylc,  uninformed  by  fancy,  stripped  entirely  of  figurea,  n 
mere  ikeleton  of  language,  wouid,  even  if  tolerated,  be  favourabU  to  tlie 
delivery  of  truth.  An  outline  of  the  human  form,  dra«-n  in  brilliact 
ooloun,  rould  not  be  lcs<  true  to  nature  tb&n  one  drawn  in  bhick.  An>l 
io  mtMotilng,  HB  tfae  phiJofopher  a  few  Hectto-ja  b»cV.  «.\tpean  \a  allow,  me> 
Liji/iiin  mud  timilet  afford  a  powerful  tH  \n  Vhe  eVuc\i\at<on  d  xcvL'Oa — ^&&> 
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VBvaried  terms  and  plain  unsoplilsticftted  arguments;  ytt  it 
ooDoems  readers  not  to  be  imposed  on  by  faliuoies  and  the 
jircrwling  ways  of  insinuation.  To  do  this,  the  sui-est  and 
most  effectual  remedy  is  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  clear  and 
distinct  ideas  of  the  question  stripped  of  words;  and  so 
I'likewise  in  the  train  of  argumentation,  to  take  up  the 
ituthor's  ideas,  neglecting  his  words,  observing  how  they 
connect  or  separate  those  in  question.  He  that  does  this 
vkiU  be  able  to  cast  off  all  that  is  Huperfluous;  l>e  will  see 
•what  is  pertinent,  what  coherent,  what  is  direct  to,  what 
elides  by,  the  question.  This  will  readily  show  him  all  the 
[  foreign  ideas  in  the  discourse,  and  where  they  were  brought 
ia;  and  though  they  perhaps  d.ozzled  the  writer,  yet  he 
will  perceive  that  they  give  uo  light  nor  strength  to  hit 
Itvasomngs. 

ThiSy  though  it  be  the  shortest  and  eaaest  way  of  reading 
Ibotdcs  with  prollt,  and  keeping  one's  self  from  being  misled 
FLv  gteat  names  or  plausible- discourses;  yet  it  being  luod  and 
I  t«<lious  to  those  who  have  not  accustomed  themseU-es  to  it, 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  tlrnt  every  one  (amongst  those  few 
who  really  pursue  truth)  should  this  way  guard  his  under- 
standing fi-om  being  imposed  on  by  the  wilful,  or  at  least 
unde<signed  sophistry,  which  creeps  into  most  of  the  books  of 
ni^ment.     They  that  writ*  against  their  conviction,  or  that, 
[next  to  them,  are  i-esolved  to  maintain  the  tenets  of  a  party 
Itbey  were  engaged  in,  oiunot  Ijc  supposed  to  reject  any  arms 
may  help   to   defend   iheir  caustt,  and  therefore  such 
■hould  be  read  with  the  greatest  caution.     And  they  who 
I  mrite  for  opiiiioas  they  are  sincerely  persuaded  of  and  believe 
llo  be  true,  think  they  may  so  far  allow  themselves  to  indulge 
[their  laudable  affection  to  truth,  as  to  pennit  their  esteem  of 
to  give  it  the  best  coloui-a,  and  set  it  off  with  the  best 
cxpresaions  aud  dre^  they  can,  thereby  to  gain  it  the  easiest 
atrance  into  the  minds  of  their  readers,  and  fix  it  deejicst 


One  of  those  being  the  state  of  mind  we  may  justly  suppoao 

mott  Writers  to  l>e  in,  it  is  fit  their  readers,  who  apply  to 

"Ihem  for  instruction,  !<hould  not  lay  by  that  caution  which 

Etircnmes  a  sincere  pursuit  of  truth,  and  should  loake  \Xve.T& 

[»l\»-iiT»   wMtchfiil  iigtiiimt   whatever   might   conceai.  ot   \av*- 

Y>L.itmeat  it     li  thef  imre  not  the  skill  of  r«pr«Mait.\i>%  *>* 
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them&elTea  the  author's  sense  by  pure  ideas  EcpantiHl 
sounds,  and  thereby  divested  of  the  false  lights  and  deceitful 
oiiiaments  of  speech :  this  yet  they  should  do,  they  should 
kcej)  the  precise  question  steadily  in  tiieir  niinda,  carry  it 
idong  with  them  through  the  whole  discourse,  and  siifter  not 
the  least  alteration  in  the  terms,  either  by  addition,  aub- 
<raction,  or  substituting  any  other.  This  every  one  can  do 
ivho  has  a  mind  to  it ;  and  he  that  has  not  a  mind  to  it,  it  is 
plain,  makes  his  undei-stan'ling  only  the  warehouse  of  other 
men's  lumber;  I  uean  i'ako  and  unooneluding  reasonings, 
luther  than  a  repository  of  truth  for  his  own  use,  which  will 
prove  substantial,  and  stand  him  in  stead,  when  ho  has 
occasion  for  it.  And  whether  such  an  one  deals  fairly  by  hia 
own  mind,  and  conducts  liLs  own  imdei-atanding  right,  I  leave 
to  his  own  understanding  to  judge.* 

43.  Fundamental  Veritiea. — The  mind  of  man  being  very 
narrow,  and  so  slow  in  making  acquaintance  with  things,  and 
taking  in  new  tnitlis,  tliut  no  ouo  man  is  capable,  in  a  much 
longer  life  than  ours,  to  know  all  tratha,  it  becomes  our 
jjrudence,  in  our  seaix-h  after  knowledge,  to  employ  our 
thoughts  about  fundomcjitid  and  material  questions,  c^ai-efiilly 
avoiiiing  those  that  are  trifling,  and  not  suffering  our8elvi.«» 
to  be  diverted  from  our  mivin  even  purpose,  by  those  that  aiYj 
merely  incidental.  How  much  of  many  young  men's  time  is 
thrown  away  in  purely  logical  inquiries  I  need  not  mention. 
This  is  no  better  than  il'  a  man,  who  was  to  be  a  painter, 
should  sjiend  all  his  time  in  examining  the  threads  of  th« 
several  cloths  he  is  to  paint  upon,  and  counting  the  hairs  of 
each  pencil  and  bru.sh  he  intends  to  use  in  the  laying  on  of 
liis  colours.  Nay,  it  is  ranch  worse  than  for  a  young  paintei- 
to  spend  his  a])prenticeslup  In  such  useless  niceties;  for  he,  at 
the  end  of  all  his  pains  to  no  purpose,  finds  that  it  is  not 
pointing,  nor  any  help  to  it,  and  so  b  really  to  no  purpose  ; 
wberau  men  designed  for  scholars  have  often  their  heads  so 
'"jJed  and  warmed  with  disputes  on  logical  questions,  that 
they  take  those  airj'  useless  notions  for  ri'Al  and  substantial 
knowledge,  and  think  their  understandings  so  well  turnishod 
with  science,  that  they  need  not  look  any  further  into  tb« 
nature  of  things,  or  descend  to  the  mechanical  drudgery  of 

'See   on    tbit  tabject   Bsoon'i  wo  Eataij*,   tu   "Cwunnt"   mm] 
'  HSm^id  rar  a  Maa'ii  tit  "—Kb 
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ex[>erimeat  and  inquiry.  This  is  so  obviouA  a  miamAange- 
uent  of  the  understanding,  and  that  in  the  professed  way  to 
knowledge,  that  it  could  nut  be  passed  by ;  to  which  might 
be  joioed  abundance  of  que^Jons,  and  the  way  of  handling 
of  them  in  the  scliools.  What  faults  in  particular  of  tliis 
kind  evety  man  is  or  may  be  guilty  of  would  be  iufiniiu  to 
^Mumerate ;   it  suffices  to  have  shown  that  superlicial   and 

HHight  discoveries,  and  ubsers'atious  that  contain  notltin^  ol 
niomeot  in  themselves,  nor  scn'o  as  clues  to  lead  us  into 
further  knowledge,  should  not  be  thought  worth  our  searchiiig 
after. 

There  are  fundamental  truths  that  lie  at  the  bottom,  the 
basis  upon  which  a  great  many  others  rest,  and  in  which  they 
have  their  consistency.     These  are  teeming  truths,  rich  in 
■ior^  with  whicli  they  farniah  the  mind,  and,  like  the  lights 
^af  heaven,  are  not  only  beautiful  and  entertaining  in  them- 

^^■Ivea,  but  give  light  and  evidence  to  other  things,  that 
^Rithout  them  could  not  be  seen  ur  known.  Such  is  that 
admirable  discovery  of  Mr.  Newton,  that  all  bodies  gravitate 
to  one  another,  which  may  be  counted  as  the  basis  of  natural 
philoeophy ;  which,  of  what  use  it  is  to  the  understanding  ot 
the  great  frame  of  our  solar  system,  he  has  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  learned  world  shown;  and  how  much  fuilher  it 
guide  us  in  other  things,  if  rightly  pursued,  is  not 

iwn.     Our  Saviour's  great  rule,  that  "  we  should  love 

iSor^oeighbour  as  ourselves,"  is  such  a  fundamental  truth  for 
the  regulating  human  society,  that  I  think  by  that  alone,  one 
might  without  difficulty  determine  all  the  cases  and  doubtsi 
in  aooial  morality.  These  and  such  as  these  are  the  truths 
we  should  endeavour  to  find  out,  and  store  our  minds  with. 
Which  leads  mo  to  another  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the 
andeistandiDg  that  is  no  less  necessary,  viz. 

4-L  Bottoming. — To  accustom  ourselves,  in  any  question  pr»> 
powd,  to  examine  and  find  out  upon  what  it  bottomu.  Moet 
of  the  difficulties  that  come  in  our  way,  when  well  considered 
aud  tntced,  lea<l  us  to  some  projKisition,  which,  known  to  be 
troc,  clears  the  doubt,  and  gives  an  easy  solution  of  the 
quwdon ;  wliUst  to{jical  and  suj^ierficial  ailments,  of  w-hich 
there  is  stoi'e  to  be  found  on  both  sides,  filling  the  Ixead.  ^t^x 
Tiwiety  of  thouf^'bta,  and  the  muutli  with  copiovis  diftMJvvraft, 
mrrvo  oaljr  to    maso  the  undtirataxiding,  and  eutertaui  crmx- 
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pan  J,  without  coming  to  the  liottom  of  the  question,  the  ( 
place  of  rest  and  gtability   for  an  inquisitive  mind,  vrhoai 
tendency  is  only  to  troth  and  knowledge. 

For  example,  if  it  be  demanded  ■whether  the  grand  seigniof 
can  lawfully  take  what  ho  will  from  any  of  his  i)eople?  thia 
question  cannot  be  resolved  without  coming  to  a  certainty  J 
whether  all  men  are  naturally  equal,  for  U[>on  that  it  tumsjl 
and  that  truth  well  settled  in  the  understanding,  and  carriedl 
in  the  mind   through   the  various  debates  concerning  thai 
various  rights  of  men   in  societj-,  wiU  go  a  great  way  in 
putting  an  end  to  them,  and  showing  on  which  side  the 
truth  is. 

45.  Tramsferrvnig  of  Thoughts. — There  is  scarcely  anything  j 
more  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  for  the  ease  of  life^l 
and  the  despatch  of  business,  than  fur  a  man  to  be  able  tol 
dispost^  of  his  own  thoughts;  and  there  is  scarcely  anythinyl 
harder  in  the  whole  conduct  of  the  imderstauding  than  to  get  T 
a  full  mastery  over  it.  The  mind,  in  a  waking  man,  baa 
always  some  object  that  it  applies  itself  to;  which,  when  we 
are  \as.j  or  unconcerned,  we  can  easily  change,  and  at  pleasure 
transfer  our  thoughts  to  another,  and  from  thence  to  a  thinl, 
which  has  no  relation  to  either  of  the  former.  Hence  men 
I  forwardly  conclude,  and  frequently  say,  nothing  is  so  free  as 
thought,  and  it  were  well  it  were  so ;  but  the  contrary  will 
be  found  true  in  several  instances;  and  there  k.re  many 
cases  wherein  there  is  nothing  more  resty  and  ungovernable 
than  our  thoughts ;  they  will  not  be  directed  what  objects  to 
pursue,  nor  be  taken  off  from  those  they  have  once  fixed  on^^ 
but  run  away  with  a  man  in  pursuit  of  those  ideas  they  havsH 
in  view,  let  him  do  what  he  can.  ^ 

I  will  not  here  mention  again  what  I  have  above  taken 
notice  of,  how  hard  it  ia  to  get  the  mind,  narrowed  l\v  a 
custom  of  thirty  or  forty  years'  standing  to  a  scanty  collection 
of  obvious  and  common  ideas,  to  enlarge  itself  to  a  more 
copious  stock,  and  grow  into  an  acquaintance  with  thone  that 
would  afford  more  abundant  matter  of  usefiil  contemplation; 
it  is  not  of  this  I  am  here  speaking.  The  inconveniency  1 
would  here  represent,  and  find  a  remedy  for,  is  the  difficulty 
there  is  sometimes  to  transfer  our  minds  from  one  subject  to 
another,  in  cases  where  tbe  ideas  are  equally  familiar  to  ua 

Matters  that  ore  recummeuaed  ti  our  thoughts  by  any  ol, 


our  pusions,  take  possession  of  our  minds  with  a  kiuJ  o{ 
•ntbority,  and  will  not  be  kept  out  or  dislodged ;  but,  as  if 
the  passion  that  rales  were  for  the  time  the  sheriff  of  th« 
place,  and  came  with  all  the  posse,  the  understanding  is 
9cize<l  and  taken  with  the  object  it  inti-oduces,  as  if  it  had  a 
l^&l  right  to  be  alone  considered  there.*  There  ia  scarcely 
anybody  I  think  of  so  calm  a  temper  who  hath  not  somo 
time  found  this  tyranny  on  bis  imderstanding,  and  suffered 
nnder  the  inconvenience  of  it.  Who  is  there  almost  whose 
mind,  at  some  time  or  other,  love  or  anger,  fear  or  grief,  has 
not  so  fiistened  to  some  clog  that  it  could  not  turn  itself  to 
any  other  object  t  I  call  it  a  clog,  for  it  hangs  upon  tho 
mind  so  as  to  hinder  its  vigour  and  activity  in  the  pursuit  of 
other  contemplations;  and  advances  itself  little  or  not  at  all 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  thing  which  it  so  closely  hugs  and 
constantly  ])c>rcs  on.  Men  thus  possessed  are  sometimes  as  if 
they  were  so  in  the  worse  sense,  and  lay  under  the  power  of 
an  enchantment.  They  see  not  what  passes  before  their  eyes, 
hear  not  the  audible  discourse  of  the  company,  and  when  by 
any  strong  application  to  them  they  are  roused  a  little,  they 
are  like  men  brought  to  themselves  from  some  remote  region  ; 
whereaa  in  truth  they  come  no  further  than  their  secret 
cabinet  within,  where  they  have  been  wholly  taken  up  with 
the  puppet,  which  is  for  that  time  appointed  for  their  enter- 
taiament.  The  shame  that  such  dumps  cause  to  well-bred 
people,  when  it  carries  them  away  from  the  comiwiny,  where 
they  should  bear  a  part  in  the  conversation,  is  a  sufficient 
argumeint  that  it  is  a  fault  in  the  conduct  of  our  understand- 
ing not  to  have  that  power  over  it  us  to  make  use  of  it  to 
those  purposes  and  on  those  occasions  wherein  we  have  need 
of  its  assistance.  The  mind  should  be  always  free  and  ready 
to  turn  itself  to  tho  variety  of  objects  that  occur,  and  allow 
them  as  much  consideration  as  shall  for  that  time  be  thought 
To  be  engrossed  so  by  one  object  as  not  to  be  prevailed 
to  leave  it  for  another  that  we  judge  fitter  for  our  contem- 
|ilation,  is  to  make  it  of  no  use  to  us.  Did  this  state  of 
mind  remain  always  so,  every  one  would,  without  scruple, 
gire  it  the  name  of  perfect  madness;  and  whilst  it  does  last, 

*  " one  nuut«r  passion  in  the  breast, 

like  Aanro'i  xerpent,  gwkUow*  up  the  net " 

fiway  •«  Mat^  ep.  U.— Ed 
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M  whatever  intervals  it  retuma,  snch  a  rotation  of  thought! 
ul>out  the  same  ohject  no  more  carries  us  forward  tow&rds  the 
attainment  of  knowledge,  than  getting  njKin  a  mill-horsp 
whilst  he  jogs  on  in  his  cirmilAr  track  would  carry  a  man  • 
journey. 

I'grant  something  must  he  allowed  to  legitimate  pnesiona 
and  to  natural  inelinations.  Erety  man,  besides  occnsionoi 
affections,  has  beloved  studies,  and  those  the  mind  will  more 
closely  stick  to  j  but  yet  it  is  best  that  it  should  be  always  at 
liberty,  and  under  the  fvua  disposal  of  the  man,  and  to  act 
how  and  upon  what  he  directs.  Tliis  we  should  endeavour  to 
obtain  unless  we  would  be  content  with  such  a  flaw  in  our 
nndcrstanding,  that  sometimes  we  should  be,  as  it  were, 
without  it;  for  it  is  very  little  better  than  so  in  cases  where 
we  cannot  malce  use  of  it  to  those  puriJoses  we  would,  and 
which  stand  in  present  need  of  it. 

But  before  fit  remedies  can  be  thought  on  for  this  diseaac 
we  must  know  the  several  causes  of  it,  and  thereby  regulate 
the  ctire,  if  we  will  hope  to  labour  with  success, 

Ono  wo  have  ab-ejidy  instanced  in,  whereof  all  men  that 
reflect  have  so  general  a  knowledge,  and  so  often  on  experience 
in  themselves,  that  nobody  doubts  of  it.  A  prevailing 
passion  so  pins  down  our  thoughts  to  the  object  and  concern 
of  it,  that  a  man  passionately  in  love  cannot  bring  himself  to 
think  of  his  ordinary  affairs,  or  a  kind  mother  drooping  under 
the  loes  of  a  child,  is  not  able  to  bear  a  part  as  she  was  wont 
in  the  discourse  of  the  com|mny  or  conversation  of  her 
friends. 

But  though  passion  be  the  most  obvious  and  general,  yet  it 
is  not  the  only  cause  that  binds  u]>  the  understanding,  and 
confines  it  for  the  time  to  one  object,  from  which  it  will  not 
be  taken  otL 

Besides  this,  we  may  oflcn  find  that  the  understanding, 
when  it  has  a  while  em])loyed  itself  upon  a  subject  which 
either  chance  or  some  slight  accident  oflcred  to  it,  without 
the  interest  or  recommendation  of  any  passion,  works  itself 
into  a  warmth,  and  by  degrees  gets  into  a  career,  wherein, 
like  a  bowl  down  a  hill,  it  inci-eoses  its  motion  by  going,  and 
will  not  be  stopped  or  diverted;  though,  when  the  heot  is 
over,  it  sees  all  this  earnest  application  was  about  a  trifle  not 
worth  a  thought,  and  all  the  pains  employed  about  it  lost  labour. 
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There  is  a  third  sort,  if  I  mistake  not,  yet  lower  than  thia ; 
it  is  a  sort  of  childishness,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  tlie  iinder- 
Ktanding,  ■wherein,  during  tho  fit,  it  plays  with  and  dandles 
aome  insignificant  puppet  to  no  end,  nor  with  any  design  at 
all,  and  yet  cannot  easily  be  got  off  from  it.  Thus  somn 
triTial  sentence,  or  a  scrap  of  poetry,  will  sometimes  get  Into 
men's  heads,  and  make  such  a  chiming  there,  that  there  is  no 
stilling  of  it ;  no  pieace  to  be  obtained,  nor  attention  to  any- 
thing else,  but  this  impertinent  guest  ■«ill  take  up  the  mind 
and  possess  the  thoughts  in  spite  of  all  endeavours  to  get  rid 
of  it.  Whether  every  one  hath  experimented  in  themselves 
this  tronbleaome  intrusion  of  some  frisking  ideas  which  thus 
importune  the  understanding,  and  liiuder  it  from  being  better 
employed,  I  know  not.  But  persona  of  very  good  parts,  and 
those  more  than  one,  I  have  he^ird  speak  and  complain  of  it 
themselves.  The  reason  I  hnvo  to  make  this  doubt,  is  &om 
what  I  have  known  in  a  case  something  of  kin  to  this,  though 
much  odder,  and  that  is  of  a  sort  of  visions  that  some  people 
hare  lying  qniet,  but  perfectly  awake,  in  the  dark,  or  with 
their  ^es  shut.  It  is  a  gi-eut  vjiriety  of  faces,  most  com- 
monly very  odd  one.-s,  that  appear  to  them  in  a  train  one  after 
another;  so  that  having  had  ju.st  the  sight  of  the  one,  it 
immediately  passes  away  to  give  pl;iee  to  another,  that  the 
•Ame  instant  succeeds,  and  has  as  quick  an  exit  as  its  leader ; 
and  so  they  march  on  in  a  conatiint  succession ;  nor  can  any 
one  of  them  by  any  endeavour  bo  stopped  or  restrained 
beyond  the  instant  of  its  appearance,  but  is  thrust  out  by  its 
follower,  which  will  have  it-a  turn.  Concerning  this  fantastical 
phenomenon  I  have  talked  with  several  people,  whereof  some 
have  been  perfectly  acquainted  with  it,  and  others  have  been 
so  wholly  strangers  to  it  that  they  could  hardly  be  brought 
to  conceive  or  believe  it.  I  knew  a  lady  of  excellent  pu-ts, 
who  had  got  past  thirty  without  having  ever  had  the  lea^it 
notice  of  any  such  thing;  she  was  so  great  a  stranger  to  it, 
'  at  when  she  heard  me  and  another  talking  of  it,  could 
ely  forbear  thinking  we  bantered  her;  but  some  time 

cr,  drinking  a  large  dose  of  dUuto  tea  (as  she  was  ordered 
by  a  physician)  going  to  bed,  she  told  us  ai  next  meeting,  that 
flJic  had  now  experimented  what  our  discourse  had  much  ado 
tti  ]«isutuie  her  of.  >Sbe  luul  seen  a  great  variety  of  faces  in 
b  lung  ti&ia,  soooeeding  one  another,  aa  we  haid  dMBrvb«d\ 
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Uiey  were  all  strangers  and  intmden,  such  as  sh«  hud  c« 
acquAintanoe  witK  before,  nor  sought  after  theo ;  and  as  the* 
came  of  themselres,  they  went  too;  none  of  them  stayed  n 
moment,  nor  could  be  detained  by  all  the  endeavours  she  couliij 
use,  but  went  on  in  their  solemn  procesEiun,  just  appeared 
then   vanished.      This  odd  phenomenon   seems   to   have 
mechanical  cause,  and  to  depend  upon  the  matter  and  motio) 
of  the  blood  or  animal  spirits. 

When  the  fancy  is  bound  by  passion,  I  know  no  way  to 
the  mind  free  and  at  liberty  to  prosecute  what  thoughts  th< 
man  would  make  choice  of,  but  to  allay  the  present  paasioi 
or  counterbalance  it  with  another ;  which  is  an  art  to  be 
by  study,  and  acquaintance  with  the  passions. 

Those  who  find  themselves  apt  to  be  carried  away  with  thi 
spontaneous  current  of  their  own  thought^  not  excited  by' 
any  passion  or  interest,  must  be  very  wary  and  careful  in  all 
the  instances  of  it  to  stop  it,  and  never  humour  their  minds 
in  being  thus  triflingly  busy.*     Men  know  the  value  of  tl 
coiporml  liberty,  and  therefore  suffer  not  willingly  fettera 
chains  to  be  put  upon  them.     To  have  the  mind  captivmted 
is,  for  the  time,  certainly  the  greater  evil  of  the  two,  and 
deserves  our  utmost  care  and  endeavoius  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom of  our  better  part.     In  this  case  our  pains  will  not  ba 
lost;  striving  and  struggling  will  prevail,  if  we  constantly  oi 
all  such  occasions  make  use  of  it.     We  most  never  indul 
these  trivial  attentions  of  thought;  as  soon  as  we  find  th 
mind  makes  itself  the  business  of  nothing,  we  should   im 
mediately  disturb  and  check  it,   introduce  new  and  mu 
verious  considerations,  and  not  leave  till  we  have  beaten  it  o 
from  the  pursuit  it  was  upon.     Tliis,  at  first,  if  we  have  I 
the  contrary  practice  grow  to  a  hnbit,  will  perhaps  be  diffi- 
cult ;  but  constant  endeavours  will  by  d^^rees  prevail,  and  at 
lost  make  it  easy.     And  when  a  man  is  pretty  well  advancttl,. 
and  can  command  his  mind  off  at  pUesure  from  incidentalj 
and  undesigned  pursuits,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  him  to  go  oi 
further,  and  make  attempts  npon  meditations  of  greater  m> 
luent,  that  at  the  last  he  may  have  a  full  power  over  his  owa! 

*  In  my  itory  of  Lucifer,  I  have  endeaTOured  to  deKribe  the  itatr  M 
laiod  ariring  out  of  the  neglect  of  thu  caution.  One  tnin  of  idctal 
w.initantly  operating  on  the  Finney,  produces  6T8t,  a  diitaite  for  all  orrlinary 
and  htfolihy  plcoaures :  next,  dennges  tlie  boolth.  and  then  tba  inlaUc -t,: 
and  tenninabM  by  cauaing  a  prcmatDre  and  violeat  dcatk 
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Aiiid,  and  be  so  fully  master  uf  his  ohti  thoughts  a»  to  be  Mo 
lo  trat  sfer  them  from  one  subject  to  another,  with  the  same 
Wise  that  he  can  lay  by  anything  ho  has  in  his  hand,  snd  take 
something  else  that  he  has  a  mind  to  iu  the  room  of  it.  ThLs 
liberty  of  mind  is  of  great  use  both  in  business  and  study, 
•ad  he  that  has  got  it  m-iII  have  no  small  advantage  of  ease 
and  despatch  in  all  that  is  the  chosen  and  useful  emiiloyment 
of  his  understanding. 

The  third  and  last  way  which  I  mentioned  the  mind  to  be 
sometimea  taken  np  -with,  I  mean  the  chiming  of  some  par- 
ticular words  or  sentence  in  the  memory,  and,  aa  it  were, 
making  a  noise  in  the  head,  and  the  like,  seldom  happens  but 
when  the  mind  is  lazy,  or  very  loosely  and  negligently  em- 
ployed. It  were  better  indeed  to  bo  without  such  impertineut 
and  nseless  repetitions :  any  obvious  idea,  when  it  is  roving 
carelessly  at  a  venture,  being  of  more  use,  and  apter  to  suggest 
•omething  worth  consideration,  than  the  insignificant  buzz  of 
purely  empty  sounds.  But  aince  the  rousing  of  the  mind, 
and  setting  the  understanding  on  work  with  some  degree  of 
Ttgoar,  does  for  the  most  part  presently  set  it  free  from  these 
idle  companions,  it  may  not  be  amiss  whenever  we  find  our- 
aelres  troubled  with  tlicm.  to  make  use  of  so  proQtable  a 
that  is  always  at  hand. 
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(Thb  Wwny  on  the  Hmnan  Undemtanding  ia  tbo  most  important  offt] 
of  modem  philoiophy.     No  other  work  bas  oxcrobcd  so  exteiuure  aa  j 
influeooe  over  the  tboughta  aud  opinions  of  ruaukind,  which  have  receivc4J 
from    it    an    imprt»a    never    to    be   effaced.        Thi3    baa   been    partll 
owing   to    tbo    truth    of  the    doctrines,    partly  to    the    sincerity   and 
enmestnen  of  the  author's  niiuincr,  which  in  all  cases  render  it  evident 
that,   whether  right  or  wraugC  he  a  -jnquestionably  moit  conscienliou 
in  whatever  ha  advonceaJN    besides,   though  there  may  be  errors 
un perfections  in  the  work,  ic  still  offers  the  lar^eit  and  most  complete  viei^ 
of  the  Undontanding  ever  jinMciited  to  tlio  public  in  one  composition  ji 
indeed,  we  know  of  no  body  of  writings,  however  volaminoiu,  in  whicl^l 
■o  minute  and  exact  a  chart  is  traced  of  all  the  powers,  affections, 
operations  of  the  mind,  as  in  this  single  treatise.     Nay,  it  is  scaroelv  I 
be  expected  that  any  man  will  hereafter  arise  endued  with  greater  samiu^l 
greater  patience,  or  a  purer   love  of  truth  than  Locke;  and  therefore  tii*l 
probabikty  is,  that  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  nill  very  lon^  ] 
if  not  for  ever,  occupy  the  place  which  it  boa  vindicated  to  itself  fnim  the  J 
veiy  moment  of  its  appearance,  that  is  to  say,  the  first  rank  among  philo-  [ 
Ropiiical  treatises.     In  the  general  Preliminary  Discourse,  I  have  franklv 
pomted  out  moat  of  the  wc.'Ui  poiiitii,  as  they  apiickr  to  me,  to  bo  founiil 
in  this  incomparable  treatise :  but  they  ore  conuoonly  only  raeh  bleniishea  j 
as  appear,  upon  a  minute  scrutiny,  like  the  roughness  observable  on  the ' 
(urfaoe  of  eome  Colossus,  which  ilisupptt.'ir  aa  we  recede  a  little  to  take  in 
the  grandeur  and  majestic  pro|>ortiri[i.s  nf  the  whole.     They  are,  in  fact, 
faults  of  execution,  of  detail,  or  at  most  lielnng  only  to  particubir  parts; 
while  the  design  and  character  of  the  whole  inquiry  are  so  vast,  so  novel, 
and  so  sublime,  that  they  may  well  be  exciiiieu  who  worm  into  entliusl- 
asm  while  contemplating  thou.     \V'c  kivc  heru,  in  truth,  the  nobleft  li-uit  ( 
of  a  mind  confessedly  of  the  lintt  nnlcr,  devoted  through  a  long  series  of  j 
years  to  meditation  on  subjects  of  tlie  deepest   importance  to  mankind. 
•His  object  was  to  diffuse  tranciiiillity  and  contentment  through  the  realm*  { 
of  philosophy,  and  even  over  common  life,  by  ascertaining,  once  for  all, 
in   what  department   of  knnwle<lge    our   understanding  is   capable   of 
a^nag  at  certainty,   njiii  n'nore   ;ve   must  be  content   lo  reuuiio   iii  \ 
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doubt  He  mcIu,  at  the  mmo  time,  to  create  the  salutary  ptraaasion 
that,  with  reapect  to  thin^  bqrond  our  reach,  it  i>  our  duty  to  rest  natis- 
fied  with  a  modest  soepticum,  liooe,  however  resolutely  wo  may  dogma- 
tise, we  can  only  he  tight  by  accideut,  aud  ercn  then,  novcr  be  sure 
that  ws  arc  ao.  No  doubt  the  spirit  in  which  a  man  philoaopIuzc«  is 
tnoeahle,  in  great  part,  to  nature.  We  are  bom  fiery,  or  phlegmntic. 
WhateTer  ia  external  to  our  own  being,  takes  some  colour  &om  the  knot 
of  idioeyncnaiea  through  which  its  image  penetrates  to  the  speculum  of 
our  minds,  so  that  we  are  not  absolute  masteni  of  the  light  in  which 
things  shall  appear  to  us.  But,  nevertheless,  philosophy  being  an  art,  if 
we  puivue  the  study  of  it  faithfully,  according  to  the  true  principles  of  all 
art,  we  must  generally  arrive  at  correct  conclusionii,  and  invent,  mean- 
while, {or  ourselvea  a  system  of  discipline  suitable  to  our  o«m  character, 
'1  t«j  quicken  and  develop  all  the  powers  of  our  understoud- 
cliief  work  of  Locke  we  have  on  example  of  how  this  may 
^.lUy  be  done.  He  did  not  enter  upon  his  researches  with  a 
ready-made  theory  in  his  hand,  determined  to  compel  oU  natiire  to  con- 
fona  to  it;  but  commencing  his  studiu-s  with  a  mind  unoccupied,  bo 
silowvd  his  theory  to  grow  up  grjuluslly  out  of  his  observationfl.  It  therc- 
taro  tooh  the  form  which  tlic  sum  of  hia  knowledge  and  tlie  clmracttiristics 
at  his  nestal  ooostitation  were  adapted  to  impart  to  it.  That  it  did  not 
eonprehsod  all  tnith%  is  owing  simply  to  this,  that  the  mind  of  Locke 
I  not  oommensorate  with  the  grcatnens  of  nature ;  but  it  undoubtedly 
beaded  as  much  of  truth  as  lay  uithin  the  reach  of  a  most  seux^h- 

^  pkllent.  and  Tigorous  intellect,  and  was  compatible  with  itsi^mpa- 

tiuse^  partialities,  and  antipathies.  We  can  consequently  conceive  no 
alad^  more  beneiidal  than  that  of  the  work  now  under  consideration. 
Ita  UtsfBty  bUooiahes  are  nothing  to  us,  if  we  desire  to  enlarge  our  minds 
Mtd  tienxa  our  oonceptions.  Or  ratlicr,  if  there  be  any  crabbcdness,  so 
Btii.-}i  i"  ill'"  view,  the  1..  h.-,  i.;.,fn  if  wo  can  conquer  our  rcpugnanoo 
V  ileritl.yp  :  I  liliarity  sweet  and  pleasant,  wo  may 

b'  i!r  hearts  :li  i  ilic-  possession  of  truth,  and  that  we 

»i  1  forward  through  the  solemn  walkt  of  philosophy  by  th« 

bi  *  of  rhetoric.      If,   however,   the  reader  have  perused  tb« 

CoDiiuci  o!  liio  Understanding',  lie  will  3<ivance  to  the  study  of  the  Essay 
with  »  mind  ihorougbly  prefxired  to  relish  its  peculiarities,  so  that  it  laay 
snfioe  to  have  thrown  out  these  few  hints  by  the  way.  We  will  novr, 
thvefora,  no  laager  detain  hun  from  the  glorious  vision  which  ii  about  ta 
lOkfiiU  ilMlf  betm  his  sight — Kditob.]  v 
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kn9  ttst  tMft  jpw  loraBB^  van  sn  i 
aM>  an  aeqaaiiAHM*  wiA  Ito;  ia  her 
■odikip  ii  knowB  to  have  ao  &r  ajriawrf  j 
jtatoaot  aad  eeocnl  kamrledn  of  tUn( 
fwimnn  tBttSadi^  ^hat  jtntr  Simnaea  m 
tUi  tnilin  via  at  kwt  miamu  k 
rawfiDft  lod  will  prcrfail  to  have  those  jiartislitde««i|ha4*hiehaigh» 
iithw  aiau  pahapa  be  thoaght  to  deaenreao  iii— iilnalMi.  fcrbeoyaaa*- 
what  oat  of  the  commoD  road.  Ibe  iofotaiioa  of  aonl^  is  a  temhU 
oham  aaiovat  those  who  jaige  tt  aaa'a  haadi^  as  thrf  do  of  then- 
parakes,  by  the  fiMhion,  and  eao  alknr  noae  to  be  rigfal  but  the  reeeiTed 
docttines.  TVnth  scarce  erer  yet  earned  it  by  tvte  anywhve  at  ita  Sat 
appeannee:  new  opiaioaa  are  always  snspectsd  aad  iissiHy  oppoaed, 
without  any  other  reaaoo  hot  becaoae  tlt^  are  not  alieady  oominon. 
Bat  tnth,  like  gold,  ia  not  the  kaa  so  for  bemg  aewly  U  might  out  of  the 
laiDak  It  is  trial  and  mminsHon  must  give  it  pnce,  aad  aot  any  antique 
fssliinn ;  and  though  it  be  not  yet  cuireot  by  the  mibUe  staaip,  yet  it  may, 
for  all  that,  be  as  old  as  natore,  and  is  oertaiiQy  not  the  lea  genuine 
Yonr  lordship  can  gire  great  and  oonvincing  instances  of  tfaia,  wiieneTar 
ytm  pisaae  to  oblige  the  paUie  with  some  of  those  laige  and  ooopn^Monre 
disooTeries  yoa  fitre  made  of  truths  hitherto  unknown,  iiiiVas  to  aoina 
few,  from  whom  your  loixlsUp  has  bees  jitssswi  not  whol^  to  oonoeal 
ftem.  This  alone  wers  a  somdeat  ftason,  were  there  no  other,  why  I 
dionld  dedicate  this  Essay  to  your  lordship;  and  its  baring  some  little 
iK'SHIilllidiiiMiu  with  some  parts  of  that  nobler  and  vast  system  of  the 
SBJannsi  your  lordship  has  made  so  new,  exact,  and  instructiTe  a  drauf  bt 
at,  I  thuik  it  glory  enough,  if  your  lordship  penn!t  ire  to  boast,  that. 
hare  and  ibcro  I  have  fallen  into  some  thoughts  not  wholly  diffeieat  fixtra  | 
youn.  If  yonr  lordship  think  fit  that,  vy  your  encourscemant,  this  j 
should  appear  in  the  world,  I  hope  it  may  be  a  reason,  soma  toaa  or  other, 
I  iaad  y(mr  lordship  farther;  and  you  wiU  allow tae  to  say,  thatTcal 
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fire  the  vorid  ui  eanioat  of  (ometliiiig  that,  if  tliey  can  bear  ^«ith  tbu, 
Mill  be  truly  worth  their  oxpoctation.  This,  my  lord,  ahowi  what  a 
nranot  I  hens  make  to  your  lordahip ;  just  such  aa  the  poor  man  does  to 
kit  rich  and  great  neighbour,  by  whom  the  baiket  of  flowers  or  fruit  ia 
not  ill  taken,  though  he  haa  more  plenty  of  hia  own  growth,  and  in  mueli 
^fcater  perfection.  Worthleu  thinga  receive  a  value  when  they  are  iLaUu 
the  offennga  of  reapeoti  esteem,  and  gratitude:  these  you  have  given  me 
•o  mighty  and  peculiar  reaaona  to  have,  in  the  highest  degree^  for  your 
lordship,  that  if  they  can  add  a  price  to  what  they  go  along  with,  pro- 
portionable to  their  own  greatness,  I  can  with  confidence  bng,  I  here 
make  Tonr  lordship  the  richest  present  you  over  received.  TUx  I  am 
ROA  I  am  nnder  the  greatest  obligations  to  seek  all  occasions  to  acknow- 
ledge a  long  tmn  of  bvoun  I  have  received  from  your  lordahip ;  favoura, 
liKKtch  great  and  important  in  themselves,  yet  made  much  more  so  by 
tlie  ionraxdneas,  concern,  and  kindness,  and  other  obliging  circumstances, 
that  never  fiuled  to  accompany  them.  To  ull  this  vou  are  pleased  to  add 
thai  which  giTse  yet  mora  weicht  and  relish  to  all  the  rest :  you  vouch- 
mta  to  oontinae  me  in  some  degrees  of  your  esteem,  and  allow  mo  a 
plaee  in  your  good  thoughts;  I  had  almost  said  friendship.  This,  my 
lord,  your  words  and  actions  so  constantly  show  on  all  occasions,  even  to 
otben  when  I  am  absent,  that  it  ia  not  vanity  in  me  to  mention  what 
ererybody  knows ;  but  it  would  be  want  of  good  manners  not  to  acknow- 
ledge what  90  many  are  witneasea  of^  and  every  day  toll  me  I  am  indebted 
to  your  lordahip  for.  I  wish  they  could  as  easily  assist  my  gratitude,  as 
thn  ooarince  me  of  the  great  and  growing  engagements  it  has  to  your 
loidahip.  This  I  am  sure,  I  should  write  of  Uie  understanding  without  ' 
having  any,  if  I  were  not  extremely  sensible  of  them,  and  did  not  lay 
hold  on  this  opportunity  to  testify  to  the  world  how  much  I  am  obliged 
to  bi^  and  how  much  I  am, 

Mt  Lord, 

Your  Lordship'a  most  humUe  and  most  obedient  servant, 

JOnN  LOCKK. 

DOIMKT  COCBT, 

Ush  of  iUy,  1M9. 
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Reader, 

I  HERE  put  into  thy  bands  -what  has  been  the  diversion  of 
ROmc  of  my  idle  and  heavy  hours:  if  H  has  the  good  luck  to 
yrovts  80  of  an}'  of  thine,  and  thou  hnst  but  half  so  much 
jileasure  in  reading  as  I  had  in  writing  it.*  thou  wilt  as  little 
think  thy  money,  as  I  do  my  pains,  ill  bestowed.  Mistake 
not  this  for  a  commendation  of  my  work;  nor  conclude, 
because  I  was  pleased  with  the  doing  of  it,  that  therefore 
I  am  fondly  taken  with  it  now  it  is  done.  He  that  hawks  at 
lai-ks  and  sparrows  has  no  leas  sport,  though  a  much  less 
considerable  quarry,  than  ho  that  llies  at  nobler  game:  and 
he  ia  little  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  this  treatise,  the 
u>T)ER8T.\NDiso,  who  does  DOt  know  that  as  it  is  the  moat 
elevated  faculty  of  the  soul,  so  it  is  employed  with  a  greater 
and  more  constant  delight  than  any  of  the  other.  Its  searches 
after  truth  are  a  sort  of  hawking  and  hunting,  wherein  the 
very  pursuit  makes  a  great  jiart  of  the  pleasure.  Every  step 
the  mind  takes  in  its  progress  towards  knowledge,  makes 

*  In  the  Ungua^  of  Sholupeare,  who  had  obierved  nlmoet  the  whole 
of  nature  with  a  phUosophio  eye, 

"The  labour  we  delight  in,  physica  pain  ; " 
though  oompantivaly  few  can  ever  be  brought  to  delight  in  the  labour  of  ] 
■tndy.     Here,  however,  wo  find  Locke  professing  to  have  derived  from  { 
the  composition  of  his  essay  a  degree  nf  pleasure  sufficient  to  compensato  I 
for  the  labour  it  imposed ;  hut  much  of  this  pleasure  arose,  it  ia  quito  | 
evident,  from  anticipations  of  fame,  which  after  all  consUtuto  one  of  the 
chief  solaces  of  the  noblest  and  brightest  minds.     Among  the  vulgar  of  * 
old,  as  now,  whom  no  ray  of  glory  wanns  or  cheers,  philosophy  WM 
regarded  merely  as  the  parent  of  headache  and  ennuL     (Plato  de  Repnbw 
vL  140,  Bekk.)    The  "Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,"  however,  ! 
as  even  the  facta  recorded  in  this  i>rcfaoe  will  show,  found  immediately  I 
on  its  publication   "fit  audience,"  not  few,  but  the  whole  enlightened 
and  civilized  world,  which  perceived  that  its  appearanoe  oonstitutrd  14 
new  era  in   the  annals   of  philosophy.     Indeed,  by  the  intellectually  I 
ambitious,  it  was  quickly  found  to  be  a  work  teeming  with  interest  aod  I 
pleasure,    the  reading  of  which,   dull  perhaps   to  the  grovelling  ami  ] 
mdolont,  bad  more  cbanna  than  those  popular  fictions,  supposed  octn-  i 
monly  to  ei^oy  a  moDoptdy  of  whatever  is  preeminently  amuaing.-    Tio. 
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some  discovery,  which  is  not  only  new,  but  the  bent  too,  for 
the  time  at  least.* 

For  the  understanding,  like  the  eye,  judging  of  objects 
only  by  its  own  sight,  cnnnot  but  bo  jileased  with  what  it 
discovers,  having  less  iiegret  for  what  hns  escaped  it,  because 
it  is  unknown.  Thus  he  who  hns  raised  himself  above  the 
ttlms-l>i»sk«?t,  and  not  content  to  live  lazily  on  .scrapB  of  begged 
opininns,  sets  his  own  thoughts  on  work,  to  (ind  and  follow 
truth,  will  (whatever  he  lights  on)  not  miss  the  hunter's 
Siitisfuution ;  every  moment  of  his  pursuit  wll  reward  his 
|inins  -with  some  delight,  and  he  will  have  reason  to  think  his 
time  not  ill  spent,  even  when  he  cannot  much  boast  of  any 
t  acquLsition.t 

This,  Reader,  is  the  entertainment  of  those  who  let  loose 
thtur  own  thoughts,  and  follow  tbeni  in  •writing;  which  thou 
otightt-at  not  to  envy  them,  since  they  afford  thee  an  oppor- 
tunity of  the  like  diversion,  if  thoji  wilt  make  use  of  thy  own 
thoughts  in  reading.  It  is  to  them,  if  they  are  thy  own, 
that  i  refer  myself :  but  if  they  are  taken  upon  trust  from 
others,  it  is  no  great  matter  what  thpy  are ;  they  are  not 
following  tmth,  but  some  meaner  eonaidei-ution ;  and  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  be  concerned  wliat  he  says  or  thinks,  who, 
•^ys  or  thinks  only  as  he  is  directed  by  another.  If  thou "" 
judgivt  for  thj"self  I  know  thou  wilt  judge  candidly,  and  then 
I  sh.oD  not  be  harmed  or  offended,  whatever  be  thy  censure. 
For  though  it  bo  certain  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
trcatiso  of  the  truth  whereof  I  aui  not  fully  persuaded,  yet  I 

*  This  thought,  cx{ianded  and  modified  to  meet  the  appreheniiion  of 
«n)IiiAry  reader*,  iat  been  adopted  by  LnnI  Broughiun  in  his  popular 
cBwr  on  the  "Adrantages  and  Pleajiureii  of  Science."  "It  may  be 
ouifv  demonstrated,"  aaya  hia  lorJsliip,  "that  there  is  an  advautogo  in 
I  'h  for  the  uaefulnesa  and  the  pleasure  of  it.     There  is  aome- 

1 ,  .  ely  agreeable  to  all  men,  to  all  at  least  whose  nature  is  not 

miMt  ;^vcll'mg  and  base,  in  gaining  knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 
Wlisii  ym  see  anything  for  the  first  time,  ;oa  at  once  derive  some 
gratilicatiop  from  the  sight  being  new ;  your  attention  is  awakened,  and 
you  desire  to  know  more  about  it,"  &c.  (p.  2  et  seq.J  A  poet  places  the 
mailer  on  higher  grounds,  cxrUiming, 

"For 'tis  a  Gtidliko  attribute  to  know."  Ed. 

t  PlstA,  who  lored  to  impart  Iho  colours  of  poetry  to  his  philosophisal 
cHaqointiuDs,  has  frequent  cimiparisons  of  the  search  after  knowleuge  to 
the  chase ;  and  it  u  in  tnit.h  a  chase,  famishing  both  mental  nereiM 
and  meotal  health,  in  addition  to  the  noble  game  whioh  the  onurag^vi 
and  peraeverin^  obtain. — Kr 


B  I  ca  tkink  tbei^ 
dwt  ttk  teak  asMk  itnd  or  fiJI  with  tbee,  not  bf 
M^  cfiaim  I  kne  of  it,  bat  tly  own.  If  tlton  fiado*  little 
m  it  new  or  imtraeth*  to  tbee,  tkm  ait  not  to  UaaeBM 
fath.  It  ma  not  sent  fcr  tlMM  tkift  kwl  alivMfy  iMatered 
tins  nbjeet,  aad  aade  a  thraua^  aoqaaiateMe  with  their 
hat  far  aijowa  iiiiawalinw,  aiiid  the 

not  to  hare  aaSaendf  aonaidend  it. 
Ware  it  fit  to  tooaUe  tkn  with  the  Uitay  of  this  aaaqr.  I 
ten  tha^  dMt  fiiw  or  mx  fiieads  meetiBg  at  my 
and  ffinoaiBa^  on  a  anb^ect  ^retx  remote  from 
thi%  fmnd  tlMimlMa  qudd j  at  a  stand,  bjr  the  difienltiei 
that  mm  on  ereiy  mda.  After  we  bad  awhile  poaded  oor- 
mligi^  withaut  «"— ™g  aqr  ueaiet  a  lesebtMm  of  those 
doabte  whidi  perplexed  as,  it  came  into  mj  thoq^its  that  we 
took  a  wroog  coarse^  and  that  beftce  we  set  onxaelves  upon 
inquiries  of  that  aatore.  it  was  iiei.i  awiy  to  etamine  o«ir  own 
abilities^  and  ase  what  objects  oar  undentendiags  wen^  o** 
were  not,  fitted  to  deal  with.  This  I  proposed  to  the  eom- 
panj,  who  all  readily  assented;  and  thereapon  it  was  agreed 
that  this  should  be  our  first  inquiry.  Some  hasty  and  na- 
digasted  thoughts  on  a  subject  I  had  nerer  be£ave  oonsidend, 
wiiidi  I  set  down  against  our  next  meeting,  gave  the  first 
cmttanoe  into  this  diiconrse ;  which  having  been  thus  begun 
by  rhantv^  was  Continued  by  intreaty ;  written  by  inocdiezent 
parcels;  and  after  long  intervals  of  neglect,  resumed  again, 
aa  my  hamuur  or  occasions  permitted;  and  at  las^  in  a 
I  retirement,  where  an  attendance  on  my  health  gave  me 
leisore,  it  was  brought  into  that  order  thou  now  aeest  it. 

This  diacontinaed  way  of  writing  mar  have  occasioned*  I 
besides  othen,  two  contrary  &ults,  viz.,  that  too  little  andj 
too   much   may  be  said   in    it     If  thou   findeat   anything 
Wanting,  I  shall  be  glad  that  what  I  have  written  gives  thee 
any  desire  that  I  should  have  gone  further :  if  it  seems  tco  | 
much  to  iixee,  thou  most  blame  the  subject ;  for  when  I  pat 

*  From  tbii  histoiy  of  the  philoaopher'i  life,  hs  would  Man  to  Kara 
lielightcd  in  fonnioa  oiali*  of  tlui  kiaiL  Tluu,  wbeo  at  AaisUnlaia.  to 
1C17,  ba  ct/Ilcctad  together  »  little  knot  of  friaoda,  amoDg  oUian. 
Limtx>n:h  wnl  Le  Clarv;  uid  on  liis  retorn  to  EngUnd,  kfter  th« 
Revolution,  hr  ii^n  oooatiuctsd  a  dubv  tlia  rule*  uf  wiuA  I 
prcMTTod  — 1-^ 
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pen  to  lia|H.'r,  I  thought  all  I  should  havu  to  aaj  on  thia 
inatter  would  have  beeu  contuined  in  one  sheet  of  paper;  bat 
the  further  I  went  the  larger  prospect  I  had ;  new  discoveries 
led  me  still  on,  and  so  it  grew  insensibly  to  the  bulk  it  now 
appears  iu.  I  will  not  deny,  but  possibly  it  might  be  reiluced 
to  u  narrower  compass  than  it  is,  and  that  some  parts  of  it 
might  be  contracted,  the  way  it  has  been  -vnitten  in,  by 
ditches  and  many  long  intervals  of  interruption,  being  apt  to 
eatue  some  repetitious.  But  to  coaft-ss  the  truth,  I  am  now 
too  lazy,  or  too  busy,  to  make  it  shorter. 

I  am  not  ignorant  how  little  I  herein  consult  my  own 
reputation,  when  I  knowingly  let  it  go  with  a  fault,  so  apt  to 
disgust  the  roost  judiciou.s  who  arc  always  the  nicest  readers. 
But  they  who  know  sloth  is  apt  to  content  itself  with  any 
excuse,  will  [lardon  me  if  mine  has  prevailed  on  me,  where  I 
think  I  have  a  veiy  good  one.  I  will  not  therefore  allege  in 
uiy  defence,  that  the  same  notion,  having  ditferent  resi^ects, 
may  be  oouvunient  or  necessary  to  prove  or  illustrate  several 
parts  of  the  same  discourse,  and  that  so  it  has  happened  in 
many  parts  of  this :  but  waiving  that,  1  shall  fraiikly  avow 
that  I  have  sometimes  dwelt  long  upon  the  same  argument, 
and  expressed  it  did'ereiit  ways,  with  a  quite  different  design. 
I  preU'ud  not  to  publish  this  essay  for  the  information  of 
men  of  large  thoughts  and  quick  apprehensions;  to  such 
masters  of  knowledge  I  profess  myself  a  scholar,  and  there- 
fore wiiru  them  beforehand  not  to  expect  anything  here,  but 
what,  being  spun  out  of  my  own  coarse  thoughts,  is  fitted  to 
men  of  my  own  size;  to  wliom,  jK!rhaj)6.  it  will  not  be 
unaoceptablo  that  I  have  taken  some  jKiius  to  make  plain  aud 
familiar  to  their  thoughts  some  truths  which  established 
prejudice  or  the  abstractedness  of  the  idea.-!  themselves  might 
render  difficult.  Some  objects  had  need  be  turned  on  every 
tide;  and  when  the  notion  is  new,  as  I  confess  some  of  these 
are  to  m^  or  out  of  the  ordinary  road,  as  I  suspect  they  will 
appear  to  others,  it  is  not  one  sim]ilc  view  of  it  th.it  will  gain 
it  admittance  into  every  understanding,  or  fix  it  there  with  a 
clou*  and  lasting  impression. 

There  are  few,  I  believe,  who  have  not  obeerred  in  them- 
es or  others,  that  what  in  one  way  of  proposing  was  very 
urc,  another  way  of  expressing  it  has  made  very  clear 
intelligible;    thau;;h  aitcrwards   the  Tniad  f ovkn«i  \iVX\« 
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difle(«iico  in  ihe  p'oraaes,  and  wtmdemd  whv  ozm*  (ailed  to  )i 
imderstood  more  than  the  other.     But  everything  doe«  m 
hit  alike  upon  every  mans  imagination.    We  have  our  underk 
standings   no  less  diiTeTent  than  our  palates;  and  he  tliat 
thinks  the  same  truth  shall  be  equally  relished  by  every  ono 
in  the  same  dress,  may  as  well  hope  to  feast  erety  one  with' 
the  same  sort  of  cookery:  the  meat  may  be  the  same,  am 
the  nourishment  good,  yet  every  one  not  lie  able  to  reoei' 
it  with  that  seasoning;  and  it  must  be  dressed  another  war, 
if  you  will  have  it  go  down  with  some,  even  of  strong  con- 
stitutions.    The  truth  is,  those  who  ndvised  me  to  publish  i 
advised  me,  for  this  n^ason,  to  publish  it  as  it  is  :  and  since 
have  be«:n  brought  to  let  it  go  abroad,  I  desire  it  should 
understood  by  whoever  gives  himself  the  pains  to  read  it. 
have  sr>  little  affection  to  be  in  print,  that  if  I  were  not 
flattere^l  this  essay  might  be  of  raomc  use  to  others,  as  I  think 
it  has  been  to  me,  I  should  have  conHned  it  to  the  view 
some  friends,  who  gave  the  first  occasion  to  it.    My  aj  _ 

therefore  in  print  being  on  purpose  to  be  as  useful  as  I  may, 
I  think  it  necessary  to  make  what  I  have  to  say  ns  easj  aai 
inttJligible  to  all  sorts  of  readers  as  I  can.     And  I  had  mm 
rather  the  speculative  and  quick-sighted  should  complain 
my   being  in  some   ])arts   tedioas,  than   that  any  one,  ni 
aooostomed   to   abstract   s{iociilations,  or  ]ircpossessed    wit! 
difierent   notions,  should   mistake   or   not  comprehend    m 
meaning. 

It  will  possibly  be  censured  as  a  great  piece  of  vanity 
insolence  m  me,  to  pretend  to  instruct  this  our  knowing  agc^ 
it  amounting  to  little  less,  when  I  own,  that  I  publish  t' 
eesay  with  hopes  it  may  be  u.scfid  to  others.     But  if  it  may 
permitted   to   sjxMik    fix>ely    of   those   who   with    a    feignedl 
motlesty    condemn    as   iiselc^i  whjit    they  themselves 
methiuks   it  savours  much  more  of  vanity  or  insolence  t»i 
publish  a  book  for  any  other  end ;  and  he  fails  very  much 
that  respect  ho  owes  the  public,  who  prints,  and  consequently 
expects  men  should  read,  that  wherein  he  intends  not  the^ 
should  meet  with  anything  of  use  to  themselves  or  others 
and  should  nothing  eLso  be  found  allowable  in  this  troati: 
yet  my  design  will  not  cease  to  be  so ;  and  the  goodneis  oi 
my  intention  ought  to  be  some  ctcuso  for  tho  worthk-iijne* 
of  my  present.     It  ia  that  chiefly  which  secuixa  mo  lioui  th« 
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ttiP  of  censure,  whiclt  I  expect  not  to  escape  more  tbau 
l»ett<<r  writers.  Meu's  principles,  notions,  and  relisbea  are  «o 
different,  that  it  is  honl  to  fiiid  a  book  wliioh  pleases  or 
cliapletues  all  men.  1  ooknowledgu  the  age  we  live  in  is  not 
Uia  least  knowing,  and  tht-i'efore  nut  tho  most  easy  to  be 
led.  If  I  have  not  the  goo<l  luck  to  please,  yet  nobody 
to  be  offended  with  uie.  I  plainly  toll  all  my  readen. 
half  a  dozen,  this  treatiBo  was  not  at  first  intended  fiir 
tasa ;  and  therefore  they  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  be  of 
that  nnmber.  But  yet  if  any  one  tluiik.s  fit  to  be  angry  and 
nil  at  it,  he  may  do  it  securely,  for  I  shall  find  some  better 
^ray  of  spending  my  time  than  in  such  kind  of  conversation.* 
I  shall  always  have  the  satisfaction  to  have  aimed  sincerely 
at  truth  and  usefulness,  though  in  one  of  the  meanest  ways. 
Tlie  commonwealth  of  learning  is  not  at  this  time  without 
master-builders,  who.so  mighty  designs,  in  advancing  the 
iceii,  will  leave  lasting  monuments  to  tho  admii'ation  of 
Wistorityj  bnt  every  one  must  not  hope  to  be  a  Boyle  or  a 
Sydenham:  and  in  an  age  that  produces  such  masters  as  the 
great  Huygeuius  and  the  incumparable  Mr.  Newton,  with 
some  othera  of  that  strain,  it  is  ambition  enough  to  be 
employed  as  an  under-labourer  in  clearing  tho  ground  a  littk. 
and  removing  some  of  tho  i-ubbish  that  lies  in  tho  way  tc 
knowledge;  which  certainly  had  been  very  much  more 
advaitcod  in  the  world,  if  the  endeavours  of  ingenious  and 
indoutrioua  men  hod  not  been  much  cumbered  with  the 
learned  but  frivolous  use  of  uncouth,  affected,  or  unintelli- 
gible terms,  introduced  into  the  sciencciJ,  and  there  made  an 
art  of,  to  that  degree  that  philosophy,  which  is  nothing  but 
the  true  knowledge  of  thi&g8,t  was  thought  unfit  or  incapable 

*  Mlten  Locko  jotde  the  abow  resolution,  and  profenrioo  of  stoicism, 
Im  vaa  DO  doubt  aisccre,  but  when  StUUn),'6eet  attacked  the  E«ay,  «iul 
iiinffK  1  to  diMOvor  in  it  tho  germs  of  moat  doiigerotu  tenets,  the  phi- 
uaopbar  fmiod  it  impoasibic  to  mail  his  breast  with  apathy,  entered 
mraUy  into  a  controvony  vrilh  him,  and  defended  both  hiuueli'  and  hix 
wok  with  a  rivacity,  a  logical  aubtilty,  luid  «dtb  a  ctruin  aomctimes  of 
kean  and  bitii^  irony,  which  tlie  reader  cannot  fail  to  admire  in 
peraaing'  the  letten  to  the  Buhop  of  Woroeator.  It  may  gcnorally 
indeed  bo  remariced,  tliat  in  pro|>ortion  to  the  atrengtb  of  a  man's  cuii- 
Tietiana  will  be  hia  anlour  in  defending  them,  unlesi  tua  resulution  bu 
ererbome  by  otjber  conaideratiuiu. — £a 

f  Abraham  Tucker,  with  a  view  substantially  the  WMixte,  but  norrowera 
vaa  that   "piiiloaophy  may  be  atylcd  the  ait  o[  uian!tu.ll'.;>l  Vm 
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to  be  bronght  into  well-bred  company  and  polite  oonversjitiaiv 
Vague  and  iniugiiiticant  forms  of  speech  and  abuae  of  langaa^al 
have  80  long  {ias.sed  for  mysteries  of  science,  and  Lord  audi 
misapplied  words,  with  little  or  no  meaning,  have,  by  pre- 
scription, such  a  right  to  bo  mistaken  for  deep  learning  aixd 
height  of  E|)oculation,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  pei'suado 
either  those  who  speak  or  those  who  hear  them  that   tliey 
are  but  the  covers  of  ignorance,  and  hindrance  of  true  know* 
ledge.*     To   break  in   ii]>on   the   sanctuary   of  vanity   and 
ignoi'ance  will  be,  I  suppose,  some  servjoe  to  human  under-l 
standing;  though  so  few  are  apt  to  think  they  deceive  or  aroi 
deceived  in  the  use  of  words,  or  that  the  language  of  the  sect] 
they  are  of  has  any  faults  in  it  which  ought  to  be  examinedl 
or  correctol,  that  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  have  in  th« 
third  book  dwelt  lonji  ou  this  subject,  and  endeavoured  taj 
make  it  so  jilain,  that  neither  the  inveteratcness  of  the 
chief  nor  the  prevalence  of  the  fashion  shall  bo  any  excusa 
for  those  who  will  not  take  care  about  the  lueaning  of  theii 
own   words,   and  will   not  suffer  the   aignificancy  of  thei| 
expressions  to  be  inquired  into. 

I  have  been  told  that  a  short   epitome  of  this  treatis 
which  was  printed  in  1688,  was  by  some  condemned  without 

idau  in  the  r nderatanding. "    Thu  is  a  definition  of  logic,  an  iinportoni 
bnnch  of  philosophy,  which  exclude*,   howcTcr,  that  otlier  art,   whoM 
boiineH  it  ia  to  introduce  ideu  into  the  undoratandin^.     The  idoaa  one* 
there,  the  object  of  philosophy  is  what  Tucker  statog  it  to  be ;  his  de 
tiuition,  therefor^  though  imperfect,  is  not  false. — Ed. 

*  Hobbca  hod  already,  in  his  controveray  with  Bishop  Bmnhall, 
expoaod  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  this  learned  jargon.  The  paaaagos, 
howerer,  in  which  this  is  done  are  too  many  to  be  here  quoted ;  but  for 
the  reader's  amusement  I  subjoin  a  ainglo  specimen,  remarking  by  the 
way  that  some  of  the  terms  to  which  he  objects  have  sinoe  been  allowed 
to  become  part  of  our  language.  "  Lot  the  natural  philosopher  no  mon^^ 
mention  his  intttUional  wpteia,  his  underitunding  agent  and  patiaU,  ISli^t 
Tteeptive  and  rdMCfiw  power  of  the  matter,  his  qualitin  inftua  or  ii^flaxi^^l 
tymbola  or  distgmbola,  his  temperament  ad  pondiu  and  ad  juititiam. 
He  may  keep  his  parts  homogenctnu  and  htlrrogeneoiu ;  but  his  tjfmpaiKim 
and  anlipatAie$,  his  antlperutatU,  and  the  like,  names  of  excuses  imtber 
than  of  causes,  I  would  have  him  fling  nwny.  And  for  the  astrologer 
(unless  he  means  astronomer),  I  would  h.i%'o  him  throw  away  his  wluiia 
trade;  but  if  he  meao  astronomer,  then  the  terms  of  aiiogaum  and  ptri- 
TiruHt,  areHc,  antaretie,  aquator,  todiae.  zenith,  meridian,  honton, 
tones,  are  no  more  terms  of  art  in  astronomy  than  a  saw  or  a  hatchet  to 
the  art  of  a  carpenter."  (IVeatise  on  Libortv  and  Necessity.  Loiiii 
1812.     Supplement,  p.  190  et  seq.  >  sec  too  p.  'll7.>  -  ]£a 


rMilii^,  because  iuoate  ideas  were  denied  in  it;  the/  too 
b.'utily  coDoIading,  that  if  innate  ideas  were  not  suppoeed, 
_|iicro  would  bo  little  left  either  of  the  notion   or  proof  of 

rits.  If  any  one  take  the  like  offence  at  the  entrance  of 
treatise,  I  shull  desire  him  to  read  it  through;  and  then 
I  hope  he  will  be  convinced  that  the  taking  away  false  foun- 
dations is  not  to  the  prejudice  but  advantage  of  truth,  which 
ia  never  injured  or  endangered  so  much  as  when  mixed  with 
or  built  ou  falsehood.  In  the  second  edition  I  added  u 
followeth : — 

The  bookseller  will  not  forgive  me  if  I  say  nothing  of  this 
aeoond  edition,  which  he  has  promised,  by  the  correctness  of 
it,  shall  make  amends  for  the  many  faults  committed  in  the 
former.*  He  desires  too,  that  it  should  be  known  that  it  has 
<mo  whole  neiw  chapter  concerning  identity,  and  many 
additiona  and  amendments  in  other  places.  These  I  must 
inform  my  reader  are  not  all  new  matter,  but  most  of  them 
either  further  confirmations  of  what  I  had  said,  or  explications, 
to  prevent  others  being  mistaken  in  the  sense  of  what  was 
formerly  printed,  and  not  any  variation  in  me  from  it;  I 
must  only  except  the  alterations  I  have  made  in  Book  iL 
diap.  21. 

\Vliat  I  had  there  written  concerning  liberty  and  the  >vill, 
I  thought  deserved  as  accurate  a  view  as  I  am  cajmble  of; 
those  subjects  having  in  all  ages  exercised  the  learned  part  of 
the  world  with  questions  and  difficulties  that  have  not  a  little 
perplexed  morality  and  divinity,  those  parts  of  knowledge 
that  men  are  most  concerned  to  be  clear  in.  Ujton  a  closer 
inspection  into  the  working  of  men's  minds,  and  a  stricter 
examination  of  those  motives  and  views  they  are  turned  by, 
I  have  found  reason  somewhat  to  alter  the  thoughts  I  for- 
mei-ly  had  concerning  that  which  gives  the  last  determination 
to  tlie  will  in  all  voluntary  actions.  This  I  cannot  forbear 
to  aioknowledge  to  the  world  with  as  much  freedom  and  readi- 
ness as  I  at  first  published  wlmt  then  seemed  to  me  to  be 
right;  thinking  myself  more  concerned  to  quit  and  renounce 
any  opinion  of  my  own,  than  oppose  that  of  another,  when  truth 
appeara  against  it.     For  it  is  truth  alone  I  seek,  and  that 


*  On  tlM  lncoiTt>ct  printing^or  the  tint  edition,  see  Locke''  correiporf 
^enco  with  MoUiieui,  i  1.— Ko. 
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will  always  bo  welcome  to  me,  when  or  from  whcncetvxsTgi 
is  cornea.* 

But  what  forwardness  aoever  I  have  to  resign  any  opinion 
I  liave,  or  to  recede  from  anything  I  have  written,  upon  the  first 
evidence  of  any  error  in  it;  yet  this  I  mnst  own,  that  I  have 
not  had  the  good  hick  to  receive  any  light  from  those  excep- 
tions I  have  met  with  in  print  against  any  part  of  my  book,, 
nor  have,  fiwm  anything  that  has  been  urged  against  it,  found 
reason  to  alter  my  sense  in  any  of  the  points  that  have  bee 
questioned.     Whether  the  sunjcct  I  have  in  hand  reqoirecl 
often  more  thought  and  attention  than  cursory  readetB,  at 
least  such  as  are  prepossessed,  are  willing  to  allow;  or  whethe 
any  obscurity  in  my  expressions  casts  a  cloud  over  it,  and  1 
these  notions  aix3  made  difficult  to  others'  apprehensions  in  my  J 
way  of  treating  them ;  so  it  is,  that  my  mining,  I  fiuiU  is| 
olten  mistaken,  and  I  have  not  the  good  luck  to  bo  everywher 
rightly  understood.      There  are  so  many  instances  of    ' 
that  I  think  it  justice  to  my  reader  and  myself  to  oonclade^l 
that  either  my  book  is  plaiuly  enough  \vritten  to  be  rightly 
understood  by  those  who  jieiniso  it  with  that  attention  and 
indifferency,1"  which  every  one  who  will  give  himself  the  pair 
to  i-ead  ought  to  employ  in  i-eaJing ;  or  else  that  I  have  written  I 
mine  so  obscurely  that  it  is  in  vain  to  go  about  to  mend  itkl 
Whichever  of  these  be  the  tnith,  it  is  myself  only  am  afiected 
thereby;  and  therefore  I   shuU   be  far  from  troubling  myl 

*  In  thii  moat  bonourable  conne  of  pleading  guilty  to  esrror,  and] 
exhibitiDg  a  readiness  to  be  currecteU,  Locke  wag  precede<l  by  two  very 
great  men,  Quintilian  and  Ilippocratcs,  the  Ibrmer  of  whom,  in  cotirea»- 
ing  some  mistalces  into  which  ho  h.-ul  t>ocn  once  betrayed,  ndduees  ns  his 
example  the  physician  of  Cos :  ' '  2<ram  et  Uippocratea  clonu  arte  medi- 
rinK,  videtor  honestiaaiiue  facissc,  qui  quosdam  errores  suae,  ne  po8t«ri 
crraront,  confcaaus  est."  (B.  iii.  c.  vi.)  Stobicua  bos  preserved  a  fiino 
iistich  of  Philippidcs,  expressing  the  advantage  to  be  derived  fVom  bein^ 
convicted  of  error : — 

"Or  iv  iitapravTic  ri,  X"'P'  vrTiifitvot. 
liuXitrra  yup  avrut  au^trai  ri  avfitftipot'. 

i.  13.  Oairf. ' 

rbta  Grotios  has  clogontly  rendered  as  follows: — 

"  Ne  tur{«  Tinci,  si  quid  ermris,  puta : 

Hao  namqua  vera  eat  ad  bonom  fnig«m  via." — Ed. 

^  By  thli  be  means  simply  a  freedom  from  prvjudico  or  prepossmloni  ' 

He  who  comas  to  the  consideration  of  .i  subject  without  havioff  odopteM 

any  theory  on  the  question  under  consideration,  may  be  ai^  tooe  {iid^j 

firvnt;  that  is,  to  have  bo  leaniag  to  either  side. — £0. 


reader  with  what  I  thiiik  might  be  said  in  answer  to  thoao 
•erenil  objections  I  have  met  with,  to  passages  hero  and  there 
of  m]r  book ;  since  I  penuade  myself  that  he  who  thinka  them 
of  moment  enou{^  to  b«  coucemed  whether  they  are  true  or 
&lae,  will  be  able  to  see  that  what  is  said  is  either  not  well 
{banded,  or  else  not  contrary  to  my  doctrine,  when  I  and  my 
oppoaer  come  both  to  be  well  understood. 

If  any,  careful  that  none  of  their  good  thoughts  should  be 
lost,  have  published  their  censures  of  my  Essay,  with  this 
honour  done  to  it,  that  they  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  an  essivy, 
I  leave  it  to  the  public  to  value  the  obligation  they  have  to 
their  critical  pens,  and  shall  not  waste  my  i^eader's  time  in  so 
idle  or  ill-natured  an  emplojiuent  of  mine,  as  to  lessen  the 
satisfaction  any  one  has  in  himself,  or  gives  to  others,  in  so 
hasty  a  confiitation  of  wliat  I  have  \vritten. 

The  booksellers  preparing  for  the  fourth  edition  of  my 
Essay,  gave  me  notice  of  it,  that  I  might,  if  I  had  leisure, 
make  any  additions  or  alterations  I  should  think  fit.  Whero- 
apoo  I  Uiought  it  convenient  to  advertise  the  reader,  that 
bendes  several  corrections  I  hod  made  here  and  there,  there 
was  one  alteration  which  it  was  necessary  to  mention,  because 
it  ran  through  the  whole  book,  and  is  of  consequence  to  be 
rightly  understood.     What  I  thereupon  said  was  this : — 

Clear  and  distinct  ideas  arc  terms  which,  though  familiar 
and  frequent  in  men's  mouths,  I  have  reason  to  think  every- 
one who  uses  does  not  perfectly  understand.  And  possibly 
it  is  but  here  and  there  one  who  gives  himself  the  trouble  to 
oomidar  them  se  far  as  to  know  what  he  himself  or  others 
pndsdy  mean  by  them :  I  have  therefore  in  most  places 
clMMCfD  to  put  determinate  or  determined,  instead  of  cleaar 
and  distinct,  as  more  likely  to  direct  men's  thoughts  to  my 
meaning  in  this  matter.  By  those  denominations  I  mean 
some  object  in  the  mind,  and  consequently  determined,  i.  e., 
~    eh  as  it  is  there  seen  and  perceived  to  be.     This,  I  think, 

ay  fitly  be  called  a  determinate  or  determined  idea,  when 
as  it  is  at  any  time  objectively  in  the  mind,  and  so 
lined  there,  it  is  annexed,  and  without  variation 
aed  to  a  name  or  articulate  soimd,  which  is  to  be 
Jy  the  sign  of  that  vmy  same  object  of  the  mind,  or 
determinate  idea. 

To  explain  this  a  little  mora  particularly.    By  doterminata, 
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when  applied  to  a  sunple  idea,  I  mean  that  simple  uppearauoe 
which  the  mind  haa  in  its  view,  or  perceives  in  it«elf|  whett, 
that  idea  is  said  to  be  in  it :  by  determinate,  when  applied  toi 
a  complex  idea,  I  mean  such  an  one  as  consists  of  a  detei-- 
minate  number  of  certain  simple  or  less  complex  ideaa,  joineti 
in  such  a  proportion  and  situation  as  the  mind  has  before  itsS 
view,  and  sees  in  itself,  -when  thut  idea  is  present  in  it,  or^ 
shoold  be  present  in  it,  when  a  man  gives  a  name  to  it :  I 
say  shonld  be,  because  it  is  not  every  one,  nor  perhaps  any  one, 
who  is  so  careful  of  his  language  as  to  use  no  word  till  he  viowB 
in  his  mind  the  precise  determined  idea  which  he  resolTes  to 
make  it  the  sign  of.  The  want  of  this  is  the  cause  of  no 
small  obscurity  and  confusion  in  men's  thoughts  and 
discourses. 

I  know  there  are  not  words  enough  in  any  language  to 
answer  all  the  variety  of  ideas  that  enter  into  men's  di»- 
oourses  and  reasonings.*  But  this  hinders  not  but  that 
when  any  one  uses  any  term,  he  may  have  in  his  mind  a 
determined  idea,  which  he  makes  it  the  sign  of,  and  to  which 
he  should  keep  it  steadUy  annexed  during  that  jtresent  dis- 
couxM.  Where  he  does  not,  or  cannot  do  this,  he  in  vain 
pretends  to  clear  or  distinct  ideas:  it  is  plain  his  are  not  so; 
and  therefore  there  can  be  expected  nothing  but  obscurity 
and  confusion,  where  such  terms  are  made  use  of  as  have  not 
such  a  precise  determination. 

Upon  this  ground  I  have  thought  determined  ideas  a  way 
of  speaking  less  liable  to  mistakes,  than  clear  and  distinct : 
and  where  men  have  got  such  determined  ideas  of  all  that 
they  reason,  inquire,  or  argue  about,  they  will  find  a  great 
part  of  their  doubts  and  disputes  at  an  end.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  questions  and  controversies  that  perplex  mankind 
depending  on  the  doubtful  and  uncertain  use  of  words,  or 
(which  is  the  same)  indetermined  ideas,  which  they  are  made 
to  stand  for,  I  have  mode  choice  of  these  terras  to  signify 
1.  Some  immediate  object  of  the  mind,  which  it  perceives 
and  has  before  it,  distinct  from  the  sound  it  uses  as  a  sign  of 

*  ComMre  on  <Ui  lubject  the  rcmarlu  of  Sir  Jamn  Maddntwli 
(Ethicsl  Philoaophy,  IntitMuction,  p.  49  et  seq.),  where  he  jtutlT  com- 
pUini  of  tlie  oomaenen  and  poverty  of  our  philoaophical  ToeabaUiy, 
Periiapi,  howevar,  in  thii^  u  in  other  things,  it  ii  in  a  great  iiwmiTi 
oar  isdolwoe  tliat  to  the  cauiG  of  our  iwvcr^.  — Ec 
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It.  S.  That  this  idea,  thus  detenoincd,  i.  e.,  which  the  mind 
has  io  itseli^  and  knows,  and  sees  there,  be  determined  with- 
oat  any  change  to  that  name,  and  that  name  determined  to 
that  jireciae  idea.  If  men  had  such  determined  ideas  in 
their  inquiries  and  discourses,  they  would  both  discern  how 
fkT  their  own  inquiries  and  discourses  went,  and  avoid  the 
greatest  part  of  the  disputes  and  wranglings  they  have 
with  others. 

Besides  this,  the  bookseller  will  think  it  necessary  I  should 
advertise  the  reader  that  there  is  an  addition  of  two  chapters 
wholly  new;  the  one  of  the  association  of  ideas,  the  other  of 
i-nthuidaain.  These,  with  some  other  larger  additions  never 
before  printed,  he  has  engaged  to  print  by  themselves  after 
the  aune  manner,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  as  was  done 
when  this  Essay  had  the  second  impression. 

In  the  sixth  edition  there  is  verj'  little  added  or  altered ; 
the  greatest  part  of  what  is  new  is  contained  in  the  twenty- 
iiTst  chapter  of  the  second  book,  which  any  one,  if  he  thinks 
it  worth  while,  may,  with  a  very  little  labour,  tomnaoribe  into 
the  oiargiu  of  the  former  edition. 
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BOOK  L 


CHAPTER    L 

iSTEODrcnosr. 

Ill  Inqttiry  into  the  VndiT*tanding,jiUammt  and  vaefid 
— Snrcc  it  u  the  imdersUnding  that  seta  man  above  the  rvst 
of  aennble  beings,  and  gives  him  all  the  advuntago  And 
daminian  which  he  has  over  them,  it  is  certaioly  a  subject) 
even  for  its  nobleness,  worth  oar  labour  to  inquire  into.  Tho 
nnderstaadin^  like  the  eye,  vhilst  it  makes  us  see  and  ])er- 
ceivc  all  other  things,  takes  no  notice  of  itaelf ;  and  it  requires 
art  ard  pains  to  set  it  at  a  distance,  and  make  it  its  own 
object*  But  whatc^-e^  be  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way 
of  this  inquiry ;  whatever  it  be  that  keeps  us  so  much  iu  the 
dark  to  ourselves;  sure  I  am  that  all  the  light  we  can  let  in 
upon  our  minds,  all  tlic  acquaintance  we  can  make  with  our 
own  understandings,  will  not  only  be  very  pleasant,  but 
bring  us  great  advantage  in  directing  oar  thoughts  in  the 
tearch  of  other  things. 
2.  Design, — This,  therefore,  being  my  purpoae,  to  inquins 
1  into  the  orifrinal,  certainty,  and  extent  of  human  knowledge, 
/together  with  the  grounds  and  degrees  of  belief,  opinion,  and 
'assent,  I  shall  not  at  present  meddle  with  the  physical  cou- 
sideration  of  the  mincC  or  trouble  myself  to  examine  wherein 
its  essence  consists,  or  by  what  motions  of  oar  spirit-s  or 
alterations  of  our  bodiest  we  oome  to  have  any  sensation  by 

*      *  Compare  with  this  the  opmjon  of  Arri&n.  who,  in  hii  Oommentiu^ 
oo  the  Encliiridion  of  Epictetiu,  remarlu,  that  the  muoning  power  in 
nun  {it  iivatiiQ  i)  Xnyirq)  i>  the  only  faculty  which  take*  oc^gaiauica  at\ 
itaelf,  and  cnniprchcnda  ita  own  natiin-,  titBce,  and  worth.  M  well  ■•  Um^ 
of  all  the  other  Tacultim.     (Com.  iu  Kpict.  Ench.  b.  L  p.  2.) — Ba 

t  Locke,  though  h«  does  not  here  name  Hobbea,  neverthcleai  rafari 
lo  bia  nxwuUtiona,  almoat  maluog  oae  of  the  ynry  Iniifuag*  </  thai 
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oar  organs,  or  any  ideas  in  our  tmdorstandings ;  and  wLetber  ; 
those  ideas  do  in  tlieir  formation,  any  or  all  of  thetn,  depend  \ 
on  matter  or  not»     These  are  s|)eoulations  which,  howpTer 
cur<ous  and  entertuining,  I  shall  decline,  aa  lying  out  of  ray 
way  in  the  design  1  am  now  upon.*     It  shall  sutfice  to  my 
present  purpose,  to  consider  the  discemin;;  faculties  of  a  man, 
as  they  xm  employed  about  the  objects  which  they  have  to  do 
with.     And  I  shall  imagine  I  have  not  wholly  misemployed 
nij-self  in   the   thoughts  I  shall  have  on  this  occasion,  if, 
in   this   historical,  plain   method,   I   can   give   any  account/  ( 
of  the  ways  ~\»'hereby   our   understandings   come   to   attain 
those  notions    of  things  we   have,  and   can  set  dovm  any 
measures  of  the  ceitainty  of  our  knowledge,  or  the  grounds 
of    those    persuasions    which     are    to    be    found    amongst 
men,  so   varioiw,  different,  and  wholly   contradictory;  and 
yet  nawrted  somewhere  or  other  with  such  assurance  and 
confidence,  that  he  th.nt  shall   take  a  view  of  the  opinions 
of  mankind,  observe  their  opposition,  and  at  the  same  time 
consider   the    fondness  and   devotion   wherewith    they  are 
embraced,    the   resolution    and    eagerness    wherewith    they 
are  maintained,  may  perhaps  have  rca.sun  to  suspect,   that  i 
either   there   is   no   such   tiling    oa    truth    at   all,    or   that  I 
mankiDd  hath  no  sufficient  means  to  attain  a  certain  know*  \  i 
ledge  of  itt  I 

|i}i3n(«npbpr  in  his  treatise  on  Human  Nature,  where  ho  mya,  "  Image  nr 
r  <n  unto  u»  of  the  motion,  ngitatiun,  or  alteratinn 

«  '  I  in  the  bmin,  or  spirits,  or  some  intcrunl  suli- 

«taiM->'  oi    iiir  iieiuj.  i*Jh.  iL  4.) — Kd. 

*  Dugald  Stewart,  whose  philosophic.il  reading  was  yery  extensive, 
obaervca  upon  this  passage,  "  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  Mr,  Locke 
bad  adhered  invariably  to  this  wise  resolution."  (ThiL  Esaayt,  Prel. 
Dissert,  p.  5.) — En. 

i^  This  was  the  oj>iiiion  of  those  sophists  who  maintained  iliat  men  may 
dispute  equally  well  on  both  sides  of  a  question  :  for  if  truth  can  be  ilis- 
cf'''  -  ■ '  — ^  we  be  able  to  know  with  certainty  when  we  i>oiisess  it,  the 
Ttj  liscovcrv  ia  made  must  be  tlie  term  of  all  honest  disputation  ; 

V  lity  be  all  we  can  attain  toon  any  subject,  there  will  ever  b« 

r<  rini;  o|iinions.     (Vid.   Geel.   Hist.   Soph.   cap.   vl    p.   20,) 

M  IS  in  Ilia  Ewunvh  a  very  fine  passage  on  the  search  after 

tr  "  question  whetber  it  l>c  possible  or  not  to  discover  it.     "Si 

ti  ir  ennn,   s'il  est  cii  la  puicsaiiLe  de  riioinrac  de  trouver  ca 

II  ■t  ei  r.-lt"  q':t->e.  quil  y  a  employe  dcpuis  taut  dc  si^len, 

1  I  j'l'  Iji'-  li  •:!.  J.   force,  ct  do  quelque  vdritu  solido  ;  jecrois 

>|ii  '■-iimr.i,  <t'.i  J. ale  en  oonsoienco,   que  tout  I'acquit  qu'il  ■ 
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3.  Method. — It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  search  out  the 
bounds  between  opinion  and  knowledge,  and  examine  by 
what  nieasures  in  things,  whereof  we  have  no  certain  know, 
ledge,  wo  ought  to  regulate  our  assent  and  nio<lenite  our 
persuaiiions.  In  order  whereunto  I  shall  jiursue  this  following 
method. 

First,  I  shall  inquire  into  the  original  of  those  ideas,  notiow, 

I  or  whatever  else  you  please  to  call  them,  which  a  man  observe^ 

I  and  is  conscious  to  himself  he  has  in  his  mind;  and  the 

ways  whereby  the  understanding  comes  to  be  furnished  with 

them. 

Secondly,  I  shall  endeavoiir  to  show  what  knowledgie  the 
'  understanding  hath  by  those  ideas,  and  the  certainty, 
dence,  and  extent  of  it. 

Thirdly,  I  shall  make  some  inquiry  into  the  natare  and 
grounds  of  faith,  or  opinion;  whereby  I   mean  that  assent 
which  we  give  to  any  proposition  as  true,  of  whose  truth  yeftl 
wo   have   no   ceitain  knowledge :    and  here  we  shall  hat 
occasion  to  examine  the  reasons  and  decrees  of  assent. 

4.  Useful  Ui  know  the  Extent  of  our  Comprehemion. — If  by 
this  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  miderstanding,  I  can  di»*J 
cover  the  powers  thereolj  how  far  they  reach,  to  what  thing 
they  are  in  any  degree  proportionate,  and  where  they  fail  n^J 
I  suppose  it  may  be  of  use  to  prevail  with  the  busy  mind  ot 
man  to  be  more  cautious  in  meddling  with  things  exceedingi 
its  comprehension ;  to  stop  when  it  is  at  the  utmost  extent  ( 
its  tether;  and   to  sit  down  in  a  quiet  ignorance  of  tho 
things  which,  upon  examination,  are  found  to  be  beyon<l  tha 
reach  of  our  capacities."     We  should  not  then  jierhajB  be 

retiri'  d'unc  si  loupic  pouniuile,  o'eit  d' avoir  apprii  k  rccogTioltrc  sa  foi-: 
bleas).  L'ignornncv  qui  cstoit  naturellement  en  noiu,  iioiu  I'ltvuna  par 
longuo  ^tude  conlirmfc  ct  averA?.  II  est  advcnu  aux  gens  v^riLiblement 
BcaTnna,  ce  que  a<lvieut  aux  6\m  de  bled :  iU  rnnt  aVlevant  et  ae  bana- 
■oot  la  tfit«  droiie  ct  ticrc,  tant  qu'iU  sont  vuides ;  niais  quand  ila  ont 
pleina  et  graasif  de  grain  en  Icur  nialurite,  ils  conuncncoroit  H  ■'kamilier 
•t  baiiaor  Ins  cornea.  Paroillvmont,  1m  bommcs,  ayant  tout  eaaay^  tout 
■ond^  ot  o'ayant  trouv£  an  cet  amaa  de  Kicnco  et  pronsion  de  tazit  i~ 
ohnsea  direriea,  rien  de  manif  et  de  fenno,  et  rien  que  vanit^,  Q  »c> 
renonci'  Jk  leur  pri^omption  ct  reconnn  leur  condition  nntureUe."     (t. 

p.   10  rt  BCq.) — EU. 

*  Tliat,  with  the  hi«tory  of  philoaopby  before  him,  Locke  sbo'Ud  b.^Tc 
hoped  so  niucti,  is  scarctly  to  l<o  credited.  In>lecil.  to  sit  dnwn  in  qujel 
ignonooa  of  aoTthing  ia  contraiy  to  our  nature ;  lhou);li  it  ia  quite  poaaibln 
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forward,  out  of  an  afi*ectation  of  an  universal  knowledge,  to 
xmiae  qnestuns,  and  peqilc-x  oiirselves  and  others  with  dla« 
pnta  about  things  to  which  our  understandings  are  not 
Baited,  and  of  which  we  cannot  frame  in  our  minds  any 
dear  or  distinct  perceiJtioas,  or  whereof  (aa  it  has  per- 
haps too  oilen  happened)  we  have  not  any  notions  at 
alL  If  we  can  find  out  how  far  the  understanding  can 
extend  its  view,  how  far  it  has  faculties  to  attain  certainty, 
and  iu  what  cases  it  can  only  judge  and  guess,  we  may 
learn  to  content  oorselves  with  what  is  attainable  by  us  in 
this  state. 

5.  Our  Capacity  tuited  to  our  State  and  Concerns. — For 
though  the  comprehension  of  our  undci-staudings  comes 
exceeding  short  of  the  vast  extent  of  things,  yet  we  shall 
have  cause  enough  to  magnify  the  bountifid  Author  of  our 
heing,  for  that  proportion  and  degree  of  knowledge  he  hus 
be8tow<>d  on  us,  so  tar  above  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  our  mansion.  Men  have  i-cason  to  be  well  satisfied 
vith  what  God  bath  thought  fit  for  them,  since  he  hath  given 
them  (as  Sty  Peter*  says)  nirra  wpit  fui)i'  kiu  ivaitnav,  what- 
■oerer  is  necessary  for  the  conveniences  of  life  and  inlbrmatiou 
of  virtue;  and  has  put  within  the  roach  of  their  discoverj' 
the  oomfortabic  provision  for  this  life,  and  the  wn}"  that  leads 
to  a  bettor.  How  short  soever  their  knowledge  may  come  of 
an  nniTersal  or  perfect  comprehension  of  whatsoever  is,  it  yet 
■ocnrra  their  great  concernments,  that  they  have  light  enougli 
to  leatl  thorn  to  the  knowlwlge  of  their  Maker  and  the  sight 
of  their  own  duties.  Men  may  find  m.attcr  sufficient  to  busy 
their  hoods,  and  employ  their  hands  with  variety,  delight, 
and  6;.t  ■"  '  II.  if  they  will  not  boldly  quarrel  with  their 
own  >■  n,  and  throw  away  tlif<  blessings  their  hands 

*ra  fill<;il  witli  IxN-aiLio  thoy  arc  not  big  enough  to  grasji 
fvcrything.  Wo  bhall  not  have  much  reason  to  complain  of 
the  narrowness  of  our  minda,  if  we  will  but  employ  them 
al-rfitjt  what  may  bo  of  use  to  us;  for  of  that  they  ai» 
V  'Ic:  and  it  will   be  an  unpardonable,  as  woU  mt 

<'l.  ■  I   oviahncss,  if  we  undervalue  the  advantages  of  our 

vaitifallv  «/>  expend  in  more  curioiu  investigation  a  world  of  ipduntr; 
—  ■  v.— Ed. 

3,  where  coiault  \hi>  excellent  note  of  the  R«T.  Mr.  TVmI 
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^V     knowledge,  asd  neglect  to  improve  it  to  the  (sdo  for  which  it 
Mna  giveu  us,  because  there  are  some  things  that  are  set  rmt 
of  the  reach  of  it.     It  vdll  be  no  excuse  to  an  idle  and  un>^ 
toward  serrant,  who  would  not  attend  his  business  by  cundle~fl 
light,  to  plead  that  he  had  not  bnmd  sunshine.     The  candla  ™ 
that  is  set  up  in  us  shines  bright  enough  for  all  our  purposes.* 
The  discoveries  we  can  make  with  this  ought  to  satisfy  us; 
and  we  shall  then  use  our  understandings  ri<;hts  when  wo 
ijntertain  all  objects  in  that  way  and  proportiun  that  they  ar» 
suited   to  our  faculties,  and   upon    those  grounds   they  are 
capable  of  being  proposed  to  us;  and  not  peremptorily  or  J 
intemperately  require  demon stration,  and  demand  certainty,, 
where  probability  only  is  to  be  had,  and  which  is  sufficient] 
to  govern  all  our  concernments.     If  we  will  dislielieve  every- 
tiling   because   we   cannot    certainly   know   all   things,   wfl 
shall   do   muchwhnt  as  wisely   as   he  who  would  not    us 
Lis  logs,  but  sit  still  and  iicrish,  because  he  had  no  wings 


to  fly.  CV^   b«.lA>j. 

C.  Knmdedge  of  our  CapacUy  a  Cure  of  Scepticiam  and\ 
Idleness. — Wlicn  we  know  our   own  strength,  wo  shall  thr 
better  know  what  to  undertake  with  hopes  of  success  ;t  an< 
when  we  have  well  sur\'eyed  the  powers  of  our  own  mir  j: 
and  made  some  estimate  what  we  may  expect  from  the—    #4 
«hall   not  be  inclined  either  to  sit  still,  and  lot   tet  our 
thoughts  on  work  at  all,  in  desfiair  of  kr  iwin^  anything ;  or 
on  the  other  side,  question  evei-ything,  and  disclaim  all  know- 
ledge, because  some  things  are  not  to  l>e  understood.     It  is 
great  use  to  the  sailor  to  know  the  length  of  his  line,  thoug! 


*  On   the  gufficiency,    in   a  religious  jwint  of  view,    of  rcMon 
ronarteiice,    Biiihop  Butler  hoii   a   tine  j»mti^,   which  tko   reader 
not  be  lorry  to  find  inaorted  here.      "Nothing,"  ohacrve*  hia  lordahi|]^ 
"  can  lie  more  evident   than  that,    cxclu:sive  of  revelation,    man  can- 
not  be  considered  an  a  creaturo  left  by  hia  Maker  to  act  at  rajuhnn^ 
(^id  live  at  largo  up  to  the  extent  of  his  natur^U  powcra,  as  lawsioi 
humour,  wilfulness  happen  to  corn.'  him ;  which  ia  the  condition  brul 
creatures   are  in :    hut  that,    from  his    make,   constitution,    or    nat 
ho    is,   in    the    strictcijt    and    most  profH^r   sense,    a    law    to    hi 
Ue   hath    the    rule   uf   right  within ;    wimt   i 
he   hnnostly    attend    to    it."       (3rd    Sennun 
65.)— Ed. 

f  Sumite  materiam  vcstris,  qui  scrihitis,  icquam 
Viribui,  et  vonate  diu  quid  ferre  recuscu^ 
Quid  valetmt  btuneii"— Uou.  Art  Port.  38 — 10.— Va 
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he  cannot  with  it  Ltthom  all  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Tt  iji 
well  he  knows  that  it  is  long  euoitgh  t(i  reach  the  liott«.iui,  nt 
such  places  aa  are  necessary  to  direct  his  voyage,  and  caution 
nim  against  running  uiK>n  shoaLs  that  may  ruin  him.  Oui- 
busineas  here  is  nut  to  know  all  things,  but  those  which  con- 
cern our  conduct.  If  we  can  find  out  those  measures,  where- 
by a  rational  creature,  put  in  that  state  in  wliich  man  is 
thia  world,  may  and  ought  to  govern  his  opinions,  and  actiona 
depending  thereon,  wo  need  not  to  be  troubled  that  some' 
other  things  escape  our  knowledge. 

7.  Occamiin  of  tiiis  Essay. — This  was  that  which  gave  the 
first  rise  to  this  essay  ctincerning  the  understanding.  For  I 
thought  tiiat  the  first  step  towards  satisfying  so'cral  in- 
quiries the  mind  of  man  was  very  apt  to  run  into,  wa?  to 
take  a  view  of  our  own  understandings,  examine  our  own 
jMwers,  and  see  to  what  things  they  were  odaiiteil.  Till  that 
was  done  I  suspected  we  began  at  the  wrong  end,  and  in  vain 
■ought  for  satisfaction  in  a  quiet  and  sure  iK)Bse8sion  of  truths 
that  most  conoemed  us,  wliilst  we  let  loose  our  thoughts  into 
the  vast  ocean  of  being ;  as  if  all  that  boundless  extent  were 
the  natural  and  undoubted  possession  of  our  understandings, 
wherein  there  was  nothing  exempt  from  its  decisions,  or  that 
escaped  its  comprehension.  Thus  men  extending  their 
inquiries  beyond  their  capacities,  and  letting  their  thoughts 
wander  into  those  depths  where  they  can  find  no  s.iro  foot- 
ing, it  is  no  wonder  that  they  raise  questions  and  multiply 
disputes,  which,  never  coming  to  any  clear  resolution,  are 
proper  only  to  contiu\ie  and  increase  their  doubts,  and  to 
confirm  them  at  last  in  perfect  scepticism.  Whereas,  wers 
the  caiiacilics  of  our  understandings  well  considered,  the 
extent  of  o>ir  knowledge  once  discovered,  and  the  horizon 
found  which  seM  the  bounds  between  the  enlightened  and 
dark  parts  of  thiugs,  lietwoen  what  is  and  what  is  not  com- 
ptvhunaible  by  us,  men  would  perhaps,  with  less  soru]>le, 
aeqaieaoe  in  the  avowed  ignorance  of  the  one,  and  employ 
their  thou!{hts  and  diacouTM  with  more  advantage  and  satis- 
t^fcAioa  iu  the  other. 

8.  W)uU  Idtix  tUimUfjr. — Thus  much  I  thought  necessary 
io  say  coneerniug  the  occasion  of  this  inquiry  into  human 
ttBderstandiug.  But,  before  I  proceed  on  to  what  I  have 
tfliM^t  on  Uu8  subject,  I   must  here  in  tie  entrance  he(^ 


ndon  01  my  refkder  for  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  ••■  ide«,"*^ 
which  he  vri]!  find  in  the  following  treatise.     It  beinglfaa^f 
term  which,  I  think,  serves  best  to  stand  lor  whatsoever  i«" 
I '  the  object  of  the  understanding  when  a  man  tfainka,  I  hsre 
|ii    (.uied  it  to  express  whatever  is  meant  by  phantasm,  notion, 
Vspecies,  or  whatever  it  is  which  the  mind  can  be  employed 
ji^ '    about~lnthi^iing ;    and    I    could   not    avoid    ficquentlj 
using  it."T 

I  presume  it  will  be  easily  granted  me,  that  there  are  such 
ideas  in  men's  minds;  every  one  is  conscious  of  them  in 
himself  and  men's  words  and  actions  will  satisfy  him  that 
thqr  are  in  othera. 

Onr  first  inquiry  then  shall  be,  how  they  come  into  tiie 
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1,  The  voay  sftoicn  Itow  we  come  hj  any  Knowledge,  sufftcieut 
\  to  prove  it  not  innate. — It  is  an  established  opinion  amon^ 
some  men,^  that  there  are  in  the  understanding  certain  innate 

*  Locke  wu  not,  however,  the  6rit  writer  who  employed  Um  tena 
"  idea  "  with  auch  a  signification  in  our  Ungua^.  Hobbei  bad  OMd  it, 
(Humim  Nature,  c.  L  §  7.)  and  so  had  Sir  ^lioinaa  Browne  (Religio 
Medici,  p.  24. ) ;  bnt  aa  in  them  it  oocorred  but  caiually,  and  wai  viaiblr 
connected  with  no  ayitem,  the  world  allowed  it  to  paai  unqueationecL 
n>e  reader  will  find  Iiocke'a  own  defence  of  the  word  in  his  Letters  to 
the  Biahop  of  Worcester.  In  Milton  it  ia  sjmonymoos  with  form. 
(Apology  for  hia  Eariy  Life  and  Writioga,  p.  72.) 

T  See  Appendix  at  end  of  voL  iL — Eo. 

t  By  "  some  men  "  Locke  here  appeon  to  allude  more  particularly  to 
Descartes  and  hia  followers,  De  la  Forge,  Claude  de  Clenelier,  Bohaolt, 
Regis,  Ac.  Descartes,  it  is  well  known,  divided  our  ideas  into  three 
elaasa ;  those  acquired  through  the  medium  of  the  senses^  thoM 
oreatod  h;  the  mind  by  reflectiou,  and  those  which  are  bom  with  oa  or  ar* 
innate  Of  these,  Locke,  it  will  be  seen,  rejects  the  last,  proving  sen- 
SAtion  and  reflection  to  be  the  only  fountains  of  all  we  know.  They  who 
deaire  to  aoter  historioaOy  or  otherwise  into  a  thorough  investigation  of  this 
subject  m.\v  consult  Tennemaon'a  ' '  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philoeopby, " 
8  835  ot  Boq.  ;  "  Buhle,  Uiatoire  de  U  Philosophie  Modeme, "  t.  iv. 
p.  301 — 380,  but  more  imrticularly  {i.  '20i  et  acq. ;  Hume's  Essays,  ita^ 
p.  i6C — 372,  partiouUrly  the  note  (a),  which  the  reader  will  find  in  page 
SB,   and  onrnpare  with  them  Berkeley's    "Three  Dialogue^    bxtwara 
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pciaciplde;  some  primary  notiozis,  coivai  Iwoiat,  churacten,  ai 
it  were^  st&mped  upon  thu  miiid  of  uiau,  wtiich  the  soul 
nooives  in  its  very  first  being,  and  briags  into  the  world  with 
it.     It  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  unprejudiced  readers 
of  the  falseue^  of  thia  supposition,  if  I  should  only  show 
(aa  I  hope  I  slull  in  the  following  parts  of  thid  discourse)  how 
men,  barely  by  the  use  of  their  natural  faculties,  may  attain 
to  all  the  knowledge  they  have,  without  the  help  of  any 
'  innate  impressions,  and  may  arrive  at  certtunty,  without  any 
[Buch  original  notions  or  principles.     Fur  I  imagine  any  one 
nrill  easily  grant  that  it  would  be  impertinent  to  suppose  the 
lideas  of  colours  innate  in  a  creature  to  whom  God  hath  given 
UDght,  and  a  power  to  receive  thoni  by  the  eyes  from  external 
lobjects:  and  no  less  unreasonable  would  it  be  to  attribute 
Meveral  truths  to  the  impressions  of  nature  and  innate  chanc- 
Itera,  when  we  cay  observe  in  ourselves  faculties  fit  to  attain 
Em  easy  and  certain  knowledge  of  them,  aa  if  they  were  origi- 
nally imprinted  on  the  mind. 

But  because  a  man  is  not  permitted  without  censure  to 

^Uow  his  own  thoughts  in  the  search  of  truth,  when  they 

Dead  him  ever  so  little  out  of  the  common  rood,  I  shall  set 

Mown  the  reoaons   that   made   me    doubt  of  the    truth  of 

ftliat  opinion,  as  an  exqnso  for  my  mistake,  if  I   be  in 

one;  which  I  leave  to  be  considered  by  tho.se  who,  with 

me,   dispose    themselves   to   embrace   truth   wherever   they 

find  it. 

2.  Generol  A  stent  the  great  Argument. — There  is  nothing 
I!  monly  taken  for  granted  thou  that  there  are  certain 

'  y  -.  both  speculative  and  ]>ractical,  (for  they  speak  of 

Lfcoth,)  uujversully  agi^-cd  upon  by  all  muukiud,  which  there- 
Hure,  they  arguo,  nuLst  needs  bo  constant  impressions,  which 
like  aoids  of  men  ivceive  in  their  first  beings,  and  which  they 
ftring  into  the  world  with  them,  as  neces^irily  and  really  as 
tliey  do  any  of  their  inherent  faculties. 

3.  Universal  Consent  prows  iwthing  innate. — ^This  argu- 
Mkent,  drawn  from  universal  consent,  has  this  misfortune  in  it, 
"liiat  if  it  were  true  in  =:^tter  of  fact,  that  there  were  certain 

truths  wherein  all  mankind  agreed,  it  would  not  prove  them 

^ylai  and  Philonoua,"  Works,  vol  i.  p.  100  et  acq.  with  Buhla'i  od- 
nunble  Amlfiia  of  iIm  Pbilnitophy,  t.  v.  p.  7tf — 176,  uid  Tenn«maim't 
taCiaiaJ,  I  840.— Kc.  _^ 
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ianate,  il  there  can  be  any  other  way  shuwn  how  men  may 
come  to  that  universal  agreement  in  the  things  they  do 
consent  in,  which  I  presume  may  be  done. 

•4.  "  Wfiat  is, M,"  atui  "il  it  impostiile/or  die  tame  Thing  to 
be  and  not  to  be,"  not  univertaliy  attented  to. — But,  which  L» 
worse,  this  argument  of  universal  consent,  which  is  made  ase 
of  to  prove  innate  principles,  seems  to  me  a  demonstratioD 
that  there  are  none  such  ;  because  there  are  none  to  which 
all  mankind  give  un  universal  absent.  I  shall  begin  with 
the  speculative,  and  instance  in  those  magnified  principles  of 
demonstratiun,  "  whatsoever  is,  is,"  and  "  it  is  impoasi  Lie  for  the 
same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  he;"  which,  of  all  others,*  I 
think  have  the  most  allowed  title  to  innate.  These  have  so 
settled  a  reputation  of  maxims  universaUy  received,  that  it 
will  no  doubt  be  thought  strange  if  any  one  should  ^eem  to 
question  it.  But  yet  I  take  liberty  to  say,  that  these  propo- 
idtiona  arc  so  far  from  having  on  universal  assent,  that  thenj 
are  a  great  part  of  mankind  to  n-hom  they  are  not  so  mucli 
88  known. 

5.  Not  on  the  Mind  naturally  imprinted,  beeaute  not  known 
to  Children,  Idiolt,  &c. — For,  first,  it  is  evident  that  all  chil- 
dren and  idiots  have  not  the  least  apprebcnaion  or  thought  of 
them ;  and  the  want  of  that  is  enough  to  destroy  that  nni- 
versal  assent  which  must  needs  be  the  necessary  con&jmitank 
of  all  innate  truths :  it  seeming  to  me  near  a  contradiction  to 
say  that  there  arc  truths  imprinted  on  the  soul  which  it  per- 
oeivee  or  understands  not  j  imprinting,  if  it  tdgnity  anything, 
being  nothing  else  but  the  majcing  certain  truths  to  be  per- 
ceived. For  to  imprint  anj'tliing  on  tlie  mind  without  th« 
mind's  perceiving  it,  seems  to  me  hardly  intelligible.  If 
therefore  children  and  idiots  have  souls,  have  minds,  witb 
those  impressions  upon  them,  they  must  unavoidiibly  perceive 
them,  and  necessarily  know  and  assent  to  these  truths ;  which 
since  they  do  not,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  no  such  imprea- 
idons.  For  if  they  are  not  notions  naturally  imprinted,  how 
can  they  bo  innate  I  and  if  they  are  notions  imprinted,  how 
Cftu  they  be  unknown  1  To  say  a  notion  is  imprinted  ou  the 
inind,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  say  that  the  mind  a 

*  A  toIecinD  found  in  moat  pcraona'  ssouUm,  not  unlike  tbat  of  Miltim  :  — 
"Adam,  the  noblest  iiuui  of  men  niiicc  borr, 
Uii  loni,  the  fairest  of  tier  (Uuj^Uters,  Eve."         £u 
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uoruit  of  it,  and  never  yet  took  notice  of  it,  is  to  la&ko 
I  impression  nothing.  No  proposition  can  oe  said  to  be  in 
'^the  mind  which  it  never  yet  knew,  which  it  was  never  yet 
conscious  of.  Por  if  any  one  mar,  then,  by  the  same  reason, 
all  pi-ojKisitions  that  are  true,  and  the  mind  is  cajmLle  of 
ever  assenting  to,  may  bo  said  to  be  in  the  mind,  and  to  b« 
imprinted:  since,  if  any  one  can  be  said  to  be  in  the  mind, 
which  it  never  yet  knew,  it  must  be  only  because  it  is  callable 
of  knowing  it.,  and  so  the  mind  is  of  all  truths  it  ever  shall 
know.  Nay,  thus  truths  may  be  imprinted  on  the  mind 
which  it  never  did  nor  ever  shall  know ;  for  a  man  may  live 
long,  and  die  at  lost  in  ignorance  of  many  truths  which  his 
mind  was  capable  of  knowing,  and  that  with  certainty.  So 
tluit  if  the  capacity  of  knowing  be  the  natural  impression 
contended  for,  all  the  truths  a  man  ever  come«  to  know  will, 
by  this  account,  be  every  one  of  them  innate ;  and  this  groat 
jioint  will  amount  to  no  more,  but  only  to  a  very  improper 
way  of  speaking ;  which,  whilst  it  jiretends  to  assert  the 
contrary,  says  nothing  dilfei^nt  from  those  who  deny  innate 
principles.  For  nobody,  I  think,  ever  denied  that  the  mind 
was  capable  of  knowing  several  truths.  The  capacity,  they 
aay,  is  innate,  the  knowledge  aotiuired.  But  then  to  what 
end  such  contest  for  certain  innate  maxims?  If  ti-uths  can 
lie  imprinted  nn  the  understanding  without  being  perceived, 
I  can  see  no  difference  there  can  be  between  any  truth.s  the 
mind  is  capable  of  knowing  in  resjiect  of  their  original: 
they  must  all  be  innate  or  all  adventitious;  in  vain  shall  it 
man  go  about  to  distinguish  them.  He  therefore  that  talks 
of  innate  notions  in  the  understanding,  cannot  (if  ho  intend 
thereby  any  distinct  >wrt  of  truths)  mean  such  truths  to  Imj  in 
the  undrrstanding  as  it  never  perceived,  and  is  yet  wholly 
ignonint  o£  For  if  these  word.s  (to  be  in  the  understandr 
lag)  have  any  propriety,  they  signify  to  be  understood ;  so 
that  to  bo  in  the  understanding  and  not  to  be  understojd,  to 
bo  in  the  mind  and  never  to  be  perceived,  is  all  one  as  to  say 
anything  is  and  is  not  in  the  mind  or  understanding.  I( 
therefore  these  two  propositions,  "  Whatsoever  is,  is,"  and 
"  it  ie  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,"  are 
b\  nature  imprinted,  children  cannot  be  ignomnt  of  them  ; 
infarita,  and  all  that  have  souls,  must  ncces.sarily  have  ihem  in 
their  unilerstAndiugs,  know  the  truth  of  them,  ai\d  Mf^eu^  Xa\V 
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not  J/cN  isMW  lAcM  Hk»  Ifay  cMM  I*  lb  r«s  y  £eMM^ 
Vo  «rotd  tlui^it  k  B—Jly  iMwetwI,  that  «11  m/m 
•ad  asent  to  than,  vbea  tJiej  eone  to  tke  un  of 
tcBMB,  and  this  is  tnoaf^  to  pcove  than  inimte.     I  answer: 

7.  Doabtfdl  i  nm  ■iiiii».  tkat  haT«  searoe  anjr  agnificstJoB, 
go  for  dear  reaaooa  to  tkoae  wlko,  being  |nii|iiaiiMiwii1,  Uk« 
not  the  pai]»  to  examine  eren  vbat  tliej  tlwwwrfyes  aay. 
For,  to  apply  this  ansirer  with  anj  tolerable  aeme  to  our 
pnaent  porpoee,  it  must  Bgnify  one  of  these  two  thinga; 
either  that  as  soon  as  men  come  to  the  use  of  reason  then 
supposed  native  inacriptiacu  come  to  be  known  and  observed 
bj  them,  or  else  that  the  nae  and  exercise  of  men's  reason 
amoeba  them  in  the  disoorery  of  these  prindplos,  and  certainly 
makes  them  known  to  them. 

8.  1/  Eeatan  dijioovend  Aem,  ikat  uxndd  not  froM  tKam 
HWiofa.— If  they  mean,  that  by  the  nae  of  reason  men  may 
discover  these  principles,  and  that  this  is  sufficient  to  prov« 
them  innate,  their  way  of  arguing  will  stand  thus,  rit,  that 
whatever  truths  reason  can  certainly  discover  to  ud,  and  mako 
us  tirmly  assent  to,  those  are  all  naturally  imprinted  on  the 
mind ;  since  that  universal  assent,  which  is  made  the  mark 
of  them,  amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  that  by  the  use  of 
reason  we  are  capable  to  come  to  a  certain  knowledge  of  and 
assent  to  them ;  and,  by  this  means,  there  will  be  no  differ- 
ence between  the  msTims  of  the  mathematiciai.s,  and  theorvtosj 
they  deduce  fiivm  them :  all  must  be  equally  allowed  inuat^ 
they  being  all  discoveries  mnde  by  the  use  of  reason,  and 
truths  that  a  rational  creature  may  certainly  come  to  know, 
if  he  apply  his  thoughts  rightly  that  way. 

9.  Jl  i$  falte  that  Reaaon  discovers  them. — But  how  can 
these  men  think  the  use  of  reaaon  necessary  to  discover  prin- 
ciples that  are  supposed  innate,  when  reason  (if  we  may 
believe  tbem)  is  nothing  else  but  the  faculty  of  deducing] 
unknown   truths   from  principles  or   propo^utions  that   ar»i 
already  known?     That  certainly  can  never  be  thought  innate  I 
which  we  have  need  of  reason  to  discover ;  unless,  as  I  hafO 
said,  we  will  have  all  the  certain  truths  that  reaaon  erer 
teaches  us,  to  be  innate.     We  moy  as  well  think  the  use  of 
reason  neceMary  to  loako  our  eyes  discover  visible  objects,  ae 
that  there  should  be  need  of  reason,  or  the  exercise  thenMi^ 
to  make  the  understanding  see  what  is  originally  engraTen 
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|Oa  it,  and  ca  inot  be  ia  the  imderstanding  Iwfore  it  bo  per- 
ived  by  it.     So  that  to  make  rcuson  discover  those  truths 

'thus  imprinted,  is  to  say  that  the  use  of  reason  discoveni  to 
a  man  what  he  knew  before :  and  if  men  have  thoae  innate 
impressed  truths  originally,  and  before  the  use  of  reason,  and 
yet  an«  always  ignorant  of  them  till  they  come  to  the  use  of 
reason,  it  is  in  effect  to  say,  that  men  know  and  know  ibexaj  f  i 
not  at  the  same  time.  ' 

10.  It  will  here  perhaps  be  said  that  mathematical  demon- 
sti-atious,  and  other  truths  that  ure  not  innate,  ore  not  asscutod 
to  aa  soon  as  proposed,  wliereiii  they  are  distinguished  from 
these  m«vima  and  other  innate  truths.  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  of  assent,  ui)on  the  first  proposing,  more  particu- 
larly by  and  by.  I  shall  here  only,  and  that  very  readily, 
allow,  that  these  maxims  and  mathematical  demonstrations 
ore  in  thi^i  different:  that  the  one  have  need  of  reason,  using 
of  proofs,  to  make  them  out  and  to  gain  our  assent ;  but  the 
other,  as  soon  as  understood,  arc,  without  any  the  lea.4t  reason- 
ing, cmbruced  and  assented  to.  But  I  witb&l  beg  leave  to 
oboen'c,  that  it  lays  open  the  weakness  of  this  subterfuge, 
which  requires  the  use  of  reason  for  the  discovery  of  these 

aeral  truths;  since  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  their  dis- 
overy  there  is  no  use  made  of  reasoning  at  all.*  And  I 
ink  those  who  give  this  answer  will  not  be  forward  to 
that  the  knowledge  of  this  maxim,  "  that  it  ia  impos- 
sible fur  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,"  is  a  deduction 
of  our  reason.  For  this  would  be  to  destroy  that  bounty  of 
nature  tliey  seem  so  fond  of,  wliilst  they  make  the  knowledge 
of  those  principles  to  depend  on  the  labour  of  our  thoughts. 
For  all  reasoning  is  search,  and  casting  about,  and  requires 
jMius  and  a]i|>lication.  And  how  can  it  with  any  tolemblo 
aonae  be  supposed,  tliat  what  was  imprinted  by  nature,  as  the 
foundation  and  guide  of  our  reason,  should  need  the  use  of 
reason  to  discover  it  1 

1 1.  Tliose  who  will  take  the  pains  to  reflect  with  a  little 
attention  on  the  "iierations  of  the  understanding,  will  find 
that  this  ready  a<iiient  of  the  mind  to  some  truths,  de[>ends 

*  T!iu  b,  I  think,  ■  mistake :  the  rcaaon  is  consulted,  but  the  matter 
hang  uuy.  it  dociiin  rupiiUy.  Othurwiso  they  would  b*  aa  ovideut 
to  penoiu  imtional  M  to  tboie  endued  with  reaaon,  wUch  thqy 
aniiial. — Ea  ^t 
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not  either  on  native  inscription  or  the  UEe  of  reason,  ^nt 
a  facultv  of  the  mind  quite  distinct  from  both  of  theru,  ar  ^ 
Bhall  see  hereal'ter.     Reason,  therefore,  having  nothing  to  doj 
in  procui-ing  our  assent  to  these  maxims,  if  by  saying,  thai 
men  know  and  assent  to  them,  when  they  come  to  the  use 
reason,  be  meant,  that  the  use  of  reason  assists  us  in  tha 
knowledge  of  these  maxims,  it  is  utterly  false ;  and  were  i| 
tme,  would  prove  them  not  to  be  innate. 

1 2.  TItB  coming  to  tJie  Uae  qf  Reason  iioi  Uie  Time  we  com*] 
to  know  Uteae  Maxims. — If  by  knowing  and  assenting  to  theml 
when  we  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  bo  meant,  that  this  is ' 
the  time  when  they  come  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  mind; 
and  that  as  soon  as  children  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  tht-j'i 
oome  also  to  know  and  assent  to  ihese  maxims;  this  also  : 
&lao  and  frivolous.     First,  it  is  false,  because  it  is  evident 
these  maxims  are  not  in   the  mind  so   eai-Iy  as  the  ame 
reason;  and  therefore  the  coming   to  the  use  of  reason  in 
falaelr  assigned  as  the  time  of  their  discovery.     How  manyl 
instances  of  the  use  of  reason  may  we  observe  in  cliildrtn,  j 
long  time  before  they  liave  any  knowledge  of  this  ina\int,J 
"  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  t« 
be  "  !     And  a  great  part  of  illiterate  peo{)le  and  savages 
many  years,  even  of  their  rational  age,  without  ever  thinking 
on  this  and  the  like  general  propositions.*    I  grant,  mrn  comu 
not  to  the  knowledge  of  these  general  and  more  abstract 
truths,  which  are  thought  innate,  till  they  come  to  the  use  ol 
reason ;  and  I  add,  nor  then  neither.     Which  is  so  because,  J 
till   aiier  they   come   to  the   use  of  reason,  those  gencr 

*  Wolf,    oouut«nnnoe<l   by   Leibnitz,    mitintmined  in  Genniuiy,    ton^l 
after  the  death  of  Lodte,  the  doctrine  of  innate  idcmi,  and  invontnl  a  I 
very  ingcnioua  nystem   in  supiKirt  of  it.       In  his  Ijogic,    howevrr.   It*  j 
Ktstes  the  question  bypotlioticaJly,  oboerving,  "\\Tiether  our  uoticvi*  o{  | 
externa]  thingn  are  conveyed  into  tlie  aoul,  lu  into  an  empty  receptacle, 
or  whether  rather  they  lie  nut  buried,  aa  it  were,  in  the  ewwincc  of  tti«  j 
•oul,  and  are  brought  forth  barely  by  his  own  powera,  on  occaoiun  of  t)i»  | 
diaDges  produced  in  our  l>odica  by  external  objects,   is  a  miestinn   nt  I 
present  foreign   to   tliin   place.     In   my    'Thought*   on   God   and   the 
Human  Koul,    ciiap.  v.,  I  thall  there  only  be  able  to  show,  that  the  U«t 
opinion  in  the  mure  agreeable  to  truth."      (Lu|{ic,    e.   L  §  6.)      Wolf 
would  probably,  oonsiatently  with  the  above  ]iai«iage,  have  explained  l£» 
ignorance  of  the  savage*   in   the   tcvt,    by   supposing   that  the   idea* 
originally  imprinted  on  their  luiuds  can  only  be  brought  to  light  by 
circumstancta,  as  secret  chamctcn  or  writing  xonietii  ins  become  no* 
visible  until  thay  bare  been  breathou  upon  or  exjHised  to  the  fiia. — En. 
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abstract  ideas  are  not  framed  in  the  mind,  about  «  Licb  those 
ceneral  maxima  are,  which  are  niLstaken  for  innate  principles, 
but  aro  iudeed  discoveines  mode  and  rerities  introduced  and 
brought  into  the  mind  by  the  same  way,  and  diacovered  by 
tJie  same  stepu,  as  several  other  propositions,  which  nobod)- 
was  ever  so  ejctravagant  as  to  suppose  innate.  This  I  hope 
to  make  pbiin  in  the  sequel  of  this  discourse.  I  allow  there- 
fore, n  necessity  that  men  should  come  co  me  use  of  reason 
before  they  g  -t  the  knowledcre  of  those  general  truths,  but 
deny  that  mecS  coming  to  the  use  of  reaeon  is  the  time  of 
their  discovery. 

1 3.  By  l/iis  they  are  not  dislingitUhod  from  other  knouxMa 
Truths. — In  the  mean  tinie  it  is  observable,  that  this  saying, 
that  men  know  and  assent  to  these  maxims  when  they  come 
to  the  use  of  reason,  amoimts  in  reality  of  fact  to  no  more 
but  thJB,  that  they  are  never  known  nor  t.iken  notice  of 
before  the  nae  of  reason,  but  may  possibly  be  assented  to  some 
thne  oTtcr,  during  a  man's  life;  but  when  is  uncertain:  and 
■o  may  all  other  knowable  tmths,  as  well  as  these,  which 
therefore  havo  no  advantage  nor  distinction  from  others  by 
Ihis  note  of  being  known  when  we  come  to  the  use  of  reason, 
»or  aiv  thereby  proved  to  be  innate,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

14.  1/  coming  to  t/ie  Use  of  Beaton  vcere  tive  Time  of  Ovfir 
ery,  H  igipuld  not  prove  them  innaU. — But,  secondly, 

ere  it  truC,  tJtet  the  preci»«  time  of  their  being  known  and 
ented  to  were  when  "mun  come  to  the  use  of  i-eason, 
neither  would  that  prove  them  innate.  This  way  of  arguing 
is  as  frivolous  as  the  supposition  itself  is  false.  For  by  what 
kind  of  logic  will  it  appear  that  any  notion  is  originally  by 
iture  impruitcd  in  the  mind  in  its  first  constitution,  because 
( comes  first  to  be  observed  and  assented  to  when  a  I'aculty 
^f  the  mind,  which  has  quite  a  distinct  province,  begins  to 
exert  itself  il  And  therefore  the  coming  to  the  use  of  speech, 
if  it  were  suppiosed  the  time  that  these  maxims  are  first 
assented  to,  (wliich  it  may  be  with  as  much  tnith  as  the  time 
when  men  come  to  the  use  of  reason,)  would  be  a&  good  a 
proof  that  they  were  innate,  as  to  say  they  are  innate 
uocaTifie  men  assent  to  them  when  they  come  to  the  use  ot 
reason.  I  agree  then  with  thetse  men  of  innate  principles, 
that  there  is  no  knowledge  of  these  general  and  scli'-eviden^  | 
maxims  in  the  mtoJ  till  it  cornea  to  the  cxorcue  ot  'tomow, 
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but  I  deny  that  the  coming  to  the  use  of  leason  is 
.precise  time  when  they  ai-e  firet  taken  notice  of;  and  if  tha 
were  the  precise  time,  I  deny  that  it  would  prove  then 
iimatc.  All  that  can  with  any  truth  be  meant  by  this 
proposition,  that  men  assent  to  them  when  they  come  to  the 
use  of  reason,  is  no  more  but  this,  that  the  making  of 
general  abstract  ideas  and  the  understanding  of  general 
names  being  concomitant  of  the  rational  faculty,  and  grow- 
ing up  with  it,  children  commonly  got  not  those  general 
ideas,  nor  leaiii  the  names  that  stand  for  them,  till,  having 
for  a  good  while  exercised  their  reason  about  familiar  and 
more  particular  ideas,  they  are,  by  their  ordinary  discour 
and  actions  with  others,  acknowledged  to  be  capable 
rational  courei'sation.  If  assenting  to  these  maxims  wliei] 
men  come  to  the  use  of  reason  can  be  true  in  any  othec 
sense,  I  desire  it  may  be  shown ;  or  at  least,  how  in  this, 
any  other  sense,  it  proves  them  innate. 

15.   TJie  SU'pa  by  ichich  t/te  Mind  allains  several  TrutliS. — 
The  senses  at  first  let  in  particular  ideas,  and  furnish  the  yet  J 
empty  cabinet;*  and  the  mind  by  degrees  growing  familia 

*  Dr.  Wbowell  having  remarked  tbst  the  oompwircn  of  the  mind  to 
a  sheet  of  white  paper  (elsewhere  employed  by  Locke)  U  not  jostt 
quotes  from  Professor  Sedgwick  a  metaphor  which  he  oonxiden 
"much  more  apt  and  beAutifuL"  "  Man's  soul  at  iint  is  one  unvaried 
blank,  till  it  has  received  the  impresnoiu  of  external  (sprritna.  Yet 
has  thin  blank  been  already  touched  by  a  celestial  hand,  and  when 
plunged  in  the  colours  which  surround  it,  it  takes  not  ibi  tinge  bom, 
accident,  but  design,  and  comes  out  covered  with  a  glorious  pattern.*' 
(Disoouree  on  the  Studies  of  the  Univoreity,  p.  Si.  Prerace  to  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh's  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  p.  30. ) 
I  confess  I  do  not  perceive  tlie  superiority  of  the  new  6gure  over  the 
old,  DOT,  in  fact,  in  what  circumstances  they  differ.  Locke,  iu  the  t«xt, 
mggesta  another  image — that  of  on  "  empty  cabinet. "  Hut  neither  this, 
nor  any  other  that  I  have  seen,  helps  us  at  all  to  comprphend  tha  true 
nature  of  the  mind.  Mackintosh  says,  "How  many  ultiiiute  facts  of 
that  nature  (Ic,  which  are  presupposed  by  the  doctrine  of  assooiat'on; 
are  contained  and  involved  m  Aristotle's  celebrated  comparison  of  th*] 
mind  in  its  firet  st-atv  to  a  theel  of  uniprillen  paper  I "  (Dissert  §  6.  p. 
249.)  >Je  then  quotes  from  Aristotle  the  passage  in  which  the  com- 
parison {s  made:  A(i  i'  iiiriuc,  i>airip  tv  ypaftparnif  if  piihv  vrapxH 
uTtXixft^  ytypafipii'o\ '  oirip  iri'fi^ntvti  iiri  tov  vov.  (lie  Aoimi^  iii. 
ir.  H.  L  vii.  p.  71.  Taurhnitz.)  Sir  James  modernizes  the  languaglt 
of  Aristotle,  however,  for  ypauparuov  docs  not  mean  "a  sheet  of 
unwritten  paper,"  but  a  waxed  t^let,  .which  hati  somclimca  two  of 
mora  Isaw.     (PolL  Oaomast  ir.   18.)     But  what  is  more  curious,  it 
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with  somo  of  them,  they  are  lodged  in  the  memory,  and 
luimai  got  to  them,  Aftcrwurds,  the  mind  pixxreeding 
further,  abstracts  them,  and  by  dejjrces  learns  the  use  of 
genei-al  names.  In  this  manner  the  mind  comes  to  b* 
farut8}icd  with  ideas  and  language,  the  materials  about  which 
to  Mcn-ise  its  discui-sive  faculty;  and  the  iise  of  reason  bc- 
oomeB  daily  more  visible,  as  these  materials  that  give  it 
employment  increase.  But  though  the  having  of  generul 
ideas  and  the  use  of  general  wonis  and  reason  UMi.illy  grow 
together,  yet  I  see  not  how  this  any  way  proves  them  innate. 
Tho  knowledge  of  some  truths,  I  confess,  is  very  early  in  the 
mind ;  bnt  in  a  way  that  shciws  them  not  to  be  innate.  For 
if  we  will  observe  we  shall  find  it  still  to  be  about  ideas  not 
innate  but  acquired;  it  being  about  those  first  which  are 
imprint<-d  by  external  things,  with  which  iufuiits  have  earliest 
to  do,  which  maike  the  most  frequent  impressions  on  their 
la  ideas  thus  got  the  mind  discovers  that  some 

and  othen  difTer,  probably  as  soon  as  it  has  any  use  of 
memory,  as  soon  as  it  is  able  to  retain  and  perceive  distinct 
ideas.  But  whether  it  be  then  or  no,  this  is  certain,  it  does 
90  long  befo»«  it  lius  the  use  of  words,  or  comes  to  that  which 
wo  commonly  call  "  the  use  of  reason."  For  a  child  knows  as 
e«rt4Un1y  before  it  can  speak  the  difference  between  the  ideas 
of  sweet  and  bitter  (Le.,  that  sweet  is  not  bitter),  as  it  knows 
afterwards  (when  it  comes  to  speak)  that  wormwood  and 

plums  are  not  the  same  thing. 

A  cliild  knows  not  that  three  and  four  are  equal  to 
•evon,  till  he  comes  to  bo  able  to  count  seven,  and  has  got  the 
name  and  idea  of  equality;  and  then,  upon  explaining  those 
wonld,  he  presently  assents  to,  or  rather  perceives  the  truth 
of  that  proposition.  But  neither  does  he  then  readUy  assent 
because  it  is  an  iniinte  tnith,  nor  was  his  assent  wanting  till 
then  because  he  wanted  the  use  of  reason ;  but  the  truth  of 
it  appears  to  him  as  soon  as  he  has  settled  in  his  mind  the 
clc3ar  and  distinct  ideas  that  these  names  stand  for;  and  then 
bo  knows  the  truth  of  that  proposition  upon  the  same  grounds 
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and  bj  tho  same  means  that  he  know  before  that  a  rod  aoil 
cherry  are  not  the  name  thing;  and  u|)ou  the  same  ground 
also  that  he  mar  come  to  kiion*  afterwards  "that  it  is  im 
posaible  (or  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  Je,"  as  shall  bt 
more  fully  shown  hereafter.     80  that  the  later  it  is  befor*" 
any  one  comes  to  have  those  general  ideas  about  which  those 
maxims  are,  or  to  know  the  signification  of  those  genera.^ 
terms  that  stand  for  them,  or  to  put  together  in  his  mji)4fl 
the  ideas  they  stand  for,  the  later  also  will  it  be  before  h^B 
comes   to   assent   to  those  maxims,  whose  terms,  with  the   . 
ideas  they  stand  for,  being  no  more  innate  than  those  of  a    ' 
cat  or  a  weasel,  he  must  stay  till  time  and  obsenration  have 
aoqiiaiuted  him  with  them;  and  then  ho  will  be  in  a  capacitj' 
to  know  the  truth  of  these  maxims,  upon  the  first  occasio! 
that  shall  make  him  put  together  those  ideas  in  his  mlm 
and  observe  whether  they  agree  or  disagree,  according  as 
expressed  in  those  propositions.     And  therefore  it  is  that 
num  knows  that  eighteen  and  nineteen  are  equal  to  thirty< 
seven,  by  the  same  self-evidence  that  he  knows  one  and  t 
to  be  equal  to  three :  yet  a  child  knows  this  not  so  soon 
the  other ;  not  for  want  of  the  use  ef  reason,  but  because  tl 
ideas  the  words  eighteen,  nineteen,  and  thirty-seven  stani 
for,  are  not  so  soon  got  as  those  which  are  signified  by  one, 
two,  and  three. 

17.  Assenting  as  soon  as  proposed  and  ujiderstood,  provet 
them  not  innate. — This  evasion  therefore  of  general  assent, 
when  men  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  failing  as  it  does,  and 
leaving   no   difference    between    those  supposed  innate  am' 
other  trutlis  that  are  afterwards  acquired  and  learnt,  mi 
have  endeavoured  to  secure  an  universal  assent  to  those  thi 
call  m'lxims,  by  aaying  they  are  generally  assented  to  as  booi 
as  proposed,  and  the  terms  they  are  proposed  in  understood 
seeing  all  men,  even  children,  as  soon  as  they  hear  and  unde 
stand  tho  terms  assent  to  those  propositions,  they  think  il 
is  Bufficieiit  to  prove  them  innate.     For  since  men  never 
after  they  have  once  understood  the  words,  to  acknowled, 
them  for  undoubted  truths,  they  would  infer  that  certain!; 
these  profHisiitions  wore  first  lodged  in  tho  uudentandinj 
which,   without  any  teaching,  the  mind,   at  the  verjr 
))ro]>oiial,  immediately  doses  with  and  aawuta  to,  and  after  IhA; 
ruiver  doubts  agam. 


HO   INNATE  PRTXCirLKS    IX   THE  MISD. 


16.  Jf  tuck  an  A  stent  l)t  a  Mark  of  Innate,  tiim  "  tJtat  one 
ami  lieo  are  etjuiil  to  three,  tliat  Sweeltiess  w  not  Biltentets," 
a>j</  a  t/unttand  t/ie  like,  must  be  innatr'. — lu  answer  to  this, 
I  demiinil  "  wliether  reawlv  assent  given  to  a  pn^position,  upon 
first  hearing  and  underslanJing  the  terms,  be  a  certain  mark 
of  au  Innate  principle  1"     If  it  be  not,  such  a  geuenil  assent 
is  in  vain  urged  us  a  proof  of  them :  if  it  bo  said  that  it  is  a 
mark  of  innate,  they  ratist  then  allow  all  such  propositions  to 
be  innate  which  are  generally  assented  to  as  soon  as  heard, 
p-  whereby  they  will  find  themselves  plentifully  stored  with 
innate  principles.     For  upon  the  same  ground,  viz.,  of  assent 
at  first  heai-ing  and  understanding  the  terms,  th.it  men  would 
have  those  maxims  ])ass  for  innate,  they  must  also  admit 
several  propositions  about  numbers  to  bo  innate;  and  thus, 
that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  that  two  and  two  are 
equal  to  four,  and  a  multitude  of  other  the  like  pro|x>sition3 
iu  uombers,  that  everybody  assents  to  at  first  hearing  and 
understanding  the  terms,  must  have  a  place  amongst  these 
innato  axioms.      Nor  ia  this   the  prerogative  of  numbers 
alone,  and  propoeitiona  made  about  several  of  them ;  but  even 
aaturul  philosophy,  and  all  the  other  sciences,  afibrd  \>vx>- 
poaitions  which  are  sure  to  meet  with  assent  a.s  soon  as  they 
are  understood.     That  two   bodies  cannot  bo  in  the  same 
place,  is  a  truth  that  nobody  any  more  sticks  at  than  at  these 
maxims,  "  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and 
not  to  be,  tluit  white  is  not  black,  that  a  Bi|uare  ia  not  a 
circle,  tliat  bitterness  b  not  sweetness:"  those  and  a  million 
of  Mich   oUier   propositions,  as   many  at  least  as  we  have 
distinct  ideas  oi,  every  man  iu  liis  wit!*,  at  first  hearing  and 
knowing  what  the  names  stand  for,  must  necessarily  assent  to. 
if  these  men  will  be  tnte  to  their  own  rule,  ajid  have  assent 
at  first  hearing  and  understanding  the  terms  to  lie  a  mark  of 
innate,  they  must  allow  not  only  as  many  innate  propositions 
as  men  have  distinct  ideas,  but  as  many  as  men  cm  make 
pnipcjsitions  wherein  different  ideas  are  denied  one  of  another, 
aiuco  ever)'  [iroposition,  wherein  one  difFurent  idea  is  deuietl 
of  nnoilipr.  will  as  certainly  find  assent  at  first  hearing  and 
II!  ng  the  terms  as  this  general  one,  "  it  is  imixwaiblc 

(...  ■■  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,"  or  that  which  is  the 

fotuiiiutiiin  of  it,  an<i  is  the  ea.sier  understood  of  the  two, 
"  the  same  is  not  different  j"*  by  which  account  thoy  will  bava 
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legioiis  of  innate  proi)08itions  of  this  one  sort,  without  men- 
tioning any  other.     But  since  no  proposition  cin  be  innat 
unless  the  ideas  about  which  it  is  be  innate,  this  will  be  ' 
8up]K>sc  all  our  ideas  of  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  figure,  &a 
innate,  than  which  there  cannot  be  anything  more  opposit 
to  reason  and  experience.*     Universal  and  ready  assent  upon 

*  Hume,  in  a  note  to  Iii4  gection  on  the  ori^  of  idou,  already  refcn 
to,  apealu  of  Uiu  question  which  m  the  subject  of  this  fint  hook,  m 
sotaewhftt  light  and  triHing  miuincr.  His  supposition  thkt  "inumte" 
may  be  sjmon^'mouB  with  "natural,"  in  any  aemt  in  which  the 
tsnn  can  be  employed,  ap|>ears  to  me  hi^jhly  unphilosophicsL 
Dflioartoa  and  Locke  underatood  by  the  word  "innate"  it  does  not  •een 
difficult  to  determine:  it  signifies  in  their  works  "impressed  on  tl 
original  substance  of  the  mind,  from  the  tirat  moment  of  its  existeno 
by  the  Creator,"  cnnse<iuenUy  bom  with  us,  wholly  independent  of  ou 
senses,  and  rvferrihle  to  no  material  source.  This  is  true  of  our  primar 
passions  and  atfoctiuus,  which  iu  their  elementary  state  are  congenib 
or  coeval  with  the  miiul ;  Imt  passi.)ns  and  affections  are  not  ideas,  bulf 
souroea  of  action,  hud  deep  among  the  simplcHt  principles  of  our  nature. 
I  admit  that  throughout  tliis  (irst  book  Locke's  language  is  not  soffi- 
oiently  e.xact ;  but  whetlier  it  be  so  loose  and  ambiguouc  aji  Hun 
pretend^  I  leave  the  reader  to  decide.  "'Tis  [irobiibia,  '  observe*  t 
writer,  "that  no  more  was  meant  by  those  who  denied  innate  ide 
than  that  all  ideas  were  copies  of  our  impreasiuna ;  though  it  raost  I 
oonfesscd  that  the  terms  which  they  employed  were  not  chosen  with  sud 
caution,  nor  so  cxitctly  deBuod,  as  to  provcnt  all  mistakes  about  tbo' 
doctrine.  For  what  is  meant  by  innate  I  If  innate  be  eajuivaleot  I 
natural,  thou  all  the  i>erceptious  and  ideas  of  the  mind  must  l>e  allowe 
to  l>e  innate,  or  n.^tund,  in  whatever  sense  we  Uike  the  latter  wordj 
whotlior  in  <i{i|iii!iiti»n  to  what  is  uncommon,  artiticial,  or  mir 
If  by  innate  be  meant  cont«'m|x)rary  to  our  birth,  the  ilispute  i 

be  frivolous:  nor  is  it  worth  while   to  inquire  at  wl>at  time  ( 

begins,   whether  before,  at,  or  after  our  birth.     Again,   tho  word  idtl 
seems  to  bo  commonly  taken  in  a  very  loose  sense,  even  by  Mr.  Lc 
himself,   as  standing   for  any   of  our  perceptions,    our  sensations 
pssaiona,  aa  well  as  thoughts.     Now  in  this  sense  1  sbmild  denire 
know  what  can  be  meant  by  assorting  that  self-love,  or  resentment 
injuries,  or  tho  passion  betwixt  the  aexea  is  not  innate  t, 

"  j)ut  admitting  these  terms,  impnmotu  and  idtiu.  In  the  srnse  above 
tntplainod,  and  understanding  l>y  innate  what  is  original  or  copied  (h>m 
no  pivcedent  perception,  then  nuty  wo  aasert  that  all  our  impraasioDa  are 
iniuito,  and  our  ideas  not  innate. 

"Tu  be  ingenuous,  I  inuit  own  it  to  be  my  opinion  that  Mr.  Lock 
was  betrayed  into  this  ijuejiliun  by  tho  schooUnen,  who,  making  ise  ( 
undefined  terms,   draw  out  their  disputea  to  a  tedious  longtli,  wHliou 
ever  touching  the  point  in  question.     A  like  ambiguity  and  circvm 
I'Qlion  seem  to  run  'hnmgh  all  tliat  great  pliilosopaer's  rvas>iiiings 
this  subject."     (Inquirj  eonccriiliig  Human   Cndentanding,   Sect  llJ 
Dots  t.\ — Ba 
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hetnog  and  uDderatanding  the  teims  is,  I  grant,  a  mia-k  d 
eelf-e^ndcuce ;  but  ijelf-evideoce,  depending  not  on  innato 
impressions,  but  on  something  else,  (us  we  shall  show  h(;re- 
after.)  belongs  to  several  propositions  which  nobody  was  yet 
•o  extravagant  as  to  pretend  to  be  innate. 

19.  Such  less  ijeneral  Proposiliona  known  he/ore  Uttae  uni- 
•md  Maxima. — Nor  let  it  be  said,  that  those  more  jjarticular 
'-evident    propositions,   which    ai-e    assented   to    at   first 

Shearing,  as  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  that  green  is 
not  red,  Ac,  are  received  as  the  consequences  of  those  more 
univeraal  propositions  which  are  looked  on  as  innate  prin- 
ciples; since  any  one,  who  will  but  take  the  palus  to  observe 
what  passes  in  the  understanding,  will  certainly  find  that 
these,  and  the  like  leas  general  propositions,  are  certainly 
known  and  fimily  assented  to  by  those  who  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  those  more  general  maxims ;  and  so,  being  earlier 
in  the  mind  than  those  (as  they  ai-e  called)  first  principles, 
cannot  owe  to  them  the  assent  wherewith  they  are  received 
at  first  bearing. 

20.  One  awl  One  equal  to  Ttoo,  iLc,  not  general  nor  uaefid, 
aiuuKreit. — If  it  be  said  that  "these  propositions,  viz.,  two 
and  two  arv^  eqnal  to  four,  red  is  not  blue,  J:c.,are  not  general 
muxims,  nor  of  any  great  use,"  I  iinswcr  that  makes  notlting 
to  the  argument  of  universal  assent  upon  hearing  and  under- 
BtBiidiug.  For  if  that  be  the  certain  mark  of  innate,  what- 
ever i)r<iiiosition  can  be  foun<l  that  receives  general  assent  as 
soon  ikj  heard  uud  understood,  that  must  be  admitted  for  an 
innate  pro|io&itiou,  as  well  as  this  maxim,  "that  it  is  im- 
[ios»ible  for  the  same  thing  to  bo  and  not  to  be,"  they  being 
ujwn  this  ground  equal.  And  as  to  the  difJcreuce  of  being 
more  general,  that  makes  this  maxim  more  remote  from 
being  innate;  those  general  and  abstract  ideas  being  more 
stmugt-rs  to  our  finr.  apprehensions  than  those  of  more 
particular  self-evident  pro{>ositions,  and  therefore  it  is  longer 
before  they  are  admitted  and  assented  to  by  the  growing 
andcrstunding.  And  as  to  the  usefulness  of  these  magnified 
tnaxiius,  that  perhaps  will  not  be  found  no  great  as  is 
generally  eonc^'ived,  when  it  comes  in  its  due  place  to  be 
more  fully  cutisiderc<i. 

31.  T/k-m  Mtixiin*  not  being  known  tomeiimet  liU  propoitd, 
th*m  ftot  innate, — But  we  have  not  yet  done  'wVt^ 
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•sBentinz  to  |iropo«itioiis  at  first  becring  and  aadentiindin* 
their  tenos ;  it  is  6t  we  first  take  notice  that  this,  instead  ol 
being  a  mark  that  they  art)  innate,  is  a  proof  of  the  contrary  : 
since  it  supposes  that  several,  who  understand  and  know 
other  things,  are  i^orant  of  these  principles  till  ther  ars 
propooed  to  them,  and  that  one  maj  be  anac<painted  with 
these  truths  till  he  hears  them  firom  others.  For 
were  innate,  what  need  they  be  proposed  in  order  to 
a;!«ent,  when,  by  being  in  the  understanding  by  a 
and  original  impression,  (if  there  were  any  such,)  they 
not  but  be  known  before?  Or  doth  the  pro[iosing  them  print 
them  clearer  in  the  mind  than  nature  did)  If  so,  then  the 
oonseqnence  will  be  that  a  man  knows  them  better  after  i 
has  beien  thus  taught  them  than  he  did  before.  Whence  ; 
will  follow  that  these  principles  may  be  made  more  evide 

Ito  ua  by  others'  teaching  than  nature  has  made  them  b^ 
impression ;  which  will  ill  agree  with  the  opinion  of  in 
principles,  and  give  but  little  authority  to  them;  but,  on  ! 
contrary,  makes  them  unfit  to  be  the  foundations  of  all  our 
other  knowledge,  as  they  are  pretendal  to  be.  Tim  cannot 
be  denied,  that  men  grow  first  acquainted  with  many  of  these 
ae'if-endent  truths  upon  their  being  proposed ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  whosoever  does  so,  finds  in  himself  that  he  then  begin* 
to  know  a  proposition  which  he  knew  not  before,  and  which 
from  thenceforth  he  never  questions;  not  because  it  wm 
innat«,  but  because  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  tfa 
things  contained  in  those  words  would  not  suffer  him  to  thii 
otherwise,  how  or  whensoever  he  is  brought  to  reflect 
them.  And  if  wkitever  is  assented  to  at  first  hearing  and 
understanding  the  terms  must  jmss  for  an  Innate  principle 
every  well-grounded  obversation,  drawn  from  particuLira  int 
a  general  rule,  must  be  innate;  when  yet  it  is  certain  thai 
not  all,  but  only  sagacinus  heads  light  at  first  on  the 
observations,  and  reduce  th^m  into  general  pm[H.>sitionK,  nM 
innate,  but  coUecU-d  from  a  preceding  acqimintunce  and 
reflection  on  jtarlicular  instances.  These,  when  oltservini 
men  have  made  them,  unobsen-iiig  men,  when  they  ana  pr 
poswl  to  them,  cannot  refuse  their  a^isent  to. 

22.   Implu-uhj  knmcn  li^/t/re  proposing,   tignifiea  ifuti 
Mind  i*  eapaUe  of  undarglanding  Ih^m,  or  eUe  *ig7il/ie$  nu 
*king. — If  it  b«  sJ'l,  "tlie  undor&tanding  hath  an  iroplici 
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knowledge  of  these  principles,  but  not  an  explicit,  before  tbia 
first  hrarinij,"  {an  they  must  who  will  say  "  that  they  ard 
in  the  understaudiiig  before  they  ai-o  known,")  it  will  be  hard 
to  conceive  what  is  meant  by  a  jirinciple  imprinted  on  tbo 
understanding  implicitly ;  unless  it  be  this,  that  the  mind  it 
capable  of  umlerstanding  and  assenting  firmly  to  such  pro- 
positions. And  thus  all  mathematical  demonstrations,  aa 
well  as  first  priucijdes,  must  be  received  as  native  impi-essions 
on  the  mind ;  wliioh  I  fear  they  will  scarce  allow  them  to-  be, 
who  find  it  harder  to  demonstrate  a  proposition  than  assent 
to  it  when  denionstruted.  And  few  mathematicians  will  be 
forward  to  believe  that  all  the  diagrams  they  have  drawn, 
were  but  copies  of  those  innate  characters  which  nature  had 
cngrBven  upon  their  minds. 

23.  I'lte  A  rffitinenl  of  axuenting  on  first  hearing,  is  upon  a 
falte  Suppositiwi  of  no  precedent  teaddny. — There  is,  1  fear, 
this  further  weakness  in  the  foregoing  ai-gument,  which  would 
persuade  us  that  thei-cforo  those  maxims  are  to  be  thought 
Uinatc,  which  men  a<Jmit  at  first  hearing,  because  they  assent 
to  projxsitions  which  they  are  not  taught,  nor  do  i-eceive 
irom  the  force  of  any  argument  or  demonstration,  but  a  bans 
«jcplicatioQ  or  understanding  of  the  tenns.  Under  which 
there  seems  to  me  to  lie  this  &llacy,  that  men  are  supposed 
Dot  to  be  taught  nor  to  leai-n  anything  de  novo;  when,  in 
truth,  they  are  taught,  and  do  learn  .something  they  were 
ignorant  of  before.  For,  first,  it  is  evident  that  they  have 
learned  the  terms,  and  their  siguification ;  neither  of  which 
was  bom  with  them.  But  this  is  nut  all  the  acquired  know- 
ledge in  the  case:  the  ideas  themselves,  about  which  tho 
proposition  is,  are  not  bom  with  them,  no  more  thau  theii 
names,  but  got  afterwards.  So  that  in  all  propositions  that 
are  absented  to  at  firsit  hearing,  the  terms  of  the  proposition, 
their  standing  for  such  ideas,  and  the  ideas  themselves  that 
tbej  stand  for,  being  neither  of  them  innate,  I  would  faioi 
know  what  thei-e  is  remaining  in  such  ])ro|xisitions  that  ia' 
innate.  For  I  would  gUully  have  any  one  name  that  firopo-l 
■ition  whose  tenns  or  ideas  were  either  of  them  innate. 
We  by  degives  get  ideas  ai>d  names,  and  learn  their  aj)pro- 
priated  connexion  one  with  another ;  and  then  to  propositions 
jnade  in  such  terms,  whose  signification  wo  have  learnt,  and 
■rh«ar«ir.  the  agrvement  or  dia>u(reoraeat  wu  can  {wroeive  in 
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onr  ideas  when  put  together  is  expressed,  we  at  first  hearing 
Bssnnt;  though  to  other  propositions,  in  themscKea  as  certain 
and  evident,  but  which  are  concerning  ideas  not  so  soon  or  en 
eaailj"  got,  we  are  at  the  sani«'  time  no  way  capable  of  assent- 
ing.    For  though  a  child  quickly  o:isents  to  this  proposition, 
"  that  an  apple  is  not  fire,"  when  by  familiar  acquaintance  he 
has  got  the  ideas  of  those  two  different  things  distinctly  im- 
printed on  his  mind,  and  has  learnt  that  the  names  a}>ple  and 
fire  stand  for  them  ;  yet  it  will  be  some  years  after,  perhaps, 
before  the  same  child  will  assent  to  this  proposition.  "  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be ;"  because 
that,  though  perhaps  the  words  are  as  easy  to  be  learnt,  yet 
the  signification  of  them  being  mon?  large,  comprehensive,  and 
abstract  than  of  the  names  annexed  to  thoso  sensible  things 
the  child  hath  to  do  with,  it  is  longer  before  he  learns  their 
precise  meaning,  and  it  recpiires  more  time  plainly  to  form  in 
his  mind  those  general  ideas  they  stand  for.     Till  that  bo 
done,  yon  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  make  any  child  assent 
a  proposition  ma<le  up  of  such  general  terms;  but  a.s  soon 
ever  he  has  got  those  idea-s,  and  learned  their  names,  he  for-' 
wardly    closes   with    the    one  as   well   as  the  other  of  th' 
forementioncd   propositions,   and   with    both    for  the  same 
reason;  vii.,  becau.su  he  finds  the  ideas  he  has  in  his  mind  to 
agr«e  or  disagree,  according  as  the  words  standing  for  them 
are  affirmed  or  denied  one  of  another  in  the  proposition, 
But  if  propositions  be  brought  to  him  in  worrls  which  stant 
for  ideas  he  has  not  yet  in  his  mind,  to  such  proposition!*,) 
however  evidently  true  or  false  in  them.telves,  he  affords) 
neither  assent  nor  dissent,  but  is  ignorant.     For  words  bein, 
but  empty  sounds,  any  further  than  they  are  signs  of  our 
ideas,  we  cannot  but  assent  to  them  as  they  correspond  to 
those  ideas  we  have,  but  no  further  than  that      But  the 
ghowing  by  what  steps  and  ways  knowledge  comes  into  our 
minds,  and  the  grounds  of  several  degrees  of  assent,  being^B 
the  business  of  the  following  discourse,  it  may  suffice  to  hAT^| 
only  touched  on  it  here,  as  one  reason  that  made  me  doubt 
of  those  innate  principles. 

24.  A^ot  innate  becauae  fu>t  untversalli/  aiuented  to. — To 
conclude  this  argument  of  universal  consent,  I  agree  with 
these  defenders  of  innate  principles,  that  if  they  are  innate 
they  must  needs  have  universal  assent.      For  that  a  trutk 
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■hould  be  innate  and  ret  not  assented  to,  is  to  me  as  nuiutel- 
ligible  u  for  a  n:&n  to  know  a  tnith  and  bo  igiionint  of  it  at 
the  nme  timo.  But  then,  bj  these  men's  own  confeRsion, 
they  cannot  bo  umate,  since  they  are  not  assented  to  bv 
thow  wlio  understHnJ  not  the  tt^nns,  nor  by  a  great  part  of 
thoM  who  do  understand  them,  but  have  yet  never  heard  uor 
thought  of  those  pro]x)8ition8 ;  which,  I  think,  is  at  least  one 
half  of  mankind.  But  were  the  number  far  less,  it  would 
be  enough  to  destroy  universal  assent,  and  thereby  show  theso 
propositions  not  to  be  innate,  if  children  alone  were  igno- 
rant of  them. 

25.  These  Maxima  not  Una  first  knoiim. — But  that  I  may 
not  be  accused  to  argue  irom  the  thoughts  of  infants,  which 
are  unknown  to  us,  and  to  conclude  from  what  po^es  in  their 
understandings  before  they  express  it,  I  say  next,  that  these 
two  general  pro]>ositions  are  not  the  truths  that  first  posseaa 
the  minds  of  children,  nor  are  antecedent  to  all  acquired 
and  adventitious  notions;  which,  if  they  were  innate,  they 
must  needs  be.  Whether  we  can  determine  it  or  no,  it 
matters  not,  there  is  certainly  a  time  when  children  begin  to 
think,  and  their  words  and  actions  do  assure  us  that  they  do 
When  therefore  they  are  capable  of  thought,  of  know- 
ledge, of  assent,  can  it  rationally  be  supposetl  they  can  be 
Ignorant  of  those  notions  that  nature  ha.-i  imprinted,  were 
there  any  such?  Can  it  be  imagined  with  any  aj>j)earance  of 
i-eaaon,  that  they  perceive  the  impressions  from  things  with- 
out, and  be  at  the  same  time  ignorant  of  those  characttTs 
which  nature  itself  has  taken  caro  to  stamp  within]  Can 
they  receive  and  assent  to  adventitious  notions,  and  be  igno- 
T»nt  of  those  which  are  supposed  woven  into  the  very  prin- 
ciples of  their  being,  and  imprinted  there  in  indelible 
characters,  to  bo  the  foundation  and  guide  of  all  their 
acquired  knowledge  and  future  reasonings  1  This  would  lie 
to  make  nature  take  pains  to  no  jiurpose;  or  at  least,  to  write 
Terr  ill,  since  its  characters  could  not  be  re.id  by  those  eyes 
which  saw  other  things  very  well ;  and  those  ore  very  ill  ru]>- 
PMed  the  clcai-cst  parts  of  ti-uth,  and  the  foimdations  of  nil 
oar  knowledge,  which  are  not  lirat  known,  and  without 
which  the  undoubted  knowledge  of  several  other  things  may 
be  bad.  The  child  certainly  knows  that  the  nurse  that  feedi 
ik  ia  neither  the  cat  it  plays  with,  nor  the  blackmoor  il  u 
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•inid  of;  tliat  the  wormaeod  or  mtuUrd  it  reAnei,  b  not 

the  af>]>Ie  or  sugar  it  cries  for.  this  it  is  certainly  aod 
nndoiiliteilly  assured  of:  but  irill  any  or.e  gay,  it  is  by  rirtna 
of  tbiii  principle,  "  that  it  is  imposmble  for  the  same  thing  to 
be  and  not  to  be,"  that  it  so  firmly  assents  to  these  and  other 
parts  of  its  knowledge!  Or  that  the  child  has  any  notion 
or  apprehension  of  that  proposition  at  an  age,  wherein  yet,  it 
is  plain,  it  knows  a  great  many  other  truthii?  He  that  will 
■ay,  cliildrcn  join  in  these  general  abstract  speculations  with 
their  suckins^-bottlcs  and  their  rattles,  may  perhaps,  with 
justice,  be  thought  lo  hare  more  passion  and  zeal  for  his 
opinion,  but  less  sincerity  and  truth,  than  one  of  that  age. 

26.  Artd  so  not  innaU. — Though  therefore  there  be  sevetal 
general  propositions  that  meet  with  constant  and  ready  atmeaA, 
as  soon  as  proposed  to  men  grown  up,  who  have  attained  the 
nao  of  more  general  and  abstract  ideas,  and  names  standing 
for  them ;  yet  they  not  being  to  be  found  in  those  of  tonder 
years,  who  nevertheless  know  other  things,  they  cannot  pre- 
tend to  universal  assent  of  intelligent  persons,  and  so  >iy  no 
means  can  be  supposed  innate;  it  being  im|K>ssibIe  that  any 
truth  wliich  is  innate  (if  there  were  any  such)  should  be  un- 
known, at  least  to  any  one  who  knows  anything  else ;  since, 
if  they  are  innate  tniths,  they  must  be  innate  thoughts; 
there  being  nothing  a  truth  in  the  mind  that  it  liaa  nerer 
thought  on.  Whereby  it  is  cx-ident,  if  there  be  any  innate 
truths  in  the  mind,  they  must  necessarily  be  the  first  of  any 
thought  on ;  the  tii'st  that  appear  there. 

27.  Nol  innaU,  brcauge  ihey  appear  least,  tchere  what  it 
innate  shows  itadf  dearest. — That  the  general  maxims  we 
are  discoursing  of  are  not  known  to  children,  idiots,  and  a 

'great  jiart  o'  mankind,  we  liave  already  suiHcieully  proved; 
whereby  it  \a  evident  they  have  not  an  universal  assent,  nor 
ai-e  general  impressions.  But  there  is  this  further  argument 
in  it  again.st  their  being  innate,  that  these  chamcters,  if  they 
wore  native  and  original  impressions,  should  appear  fairest 
and  clearest  in  those  jtersons  in  whom  vet  we  lind  no  footstep* 
of  them ;  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  strong  presumption  that 
they  are  not  innate,  since  they  an)  lea-si.  known  to  those,  in 
whom,  if  Ihcy  were  innate,  they  mu.sl  needs  exert  themaelTO) 
with  most  force  and  vigour.  Kor  cbildrcu,  idiots,  savages, 
and  illiteiatu  |ie<^plo,  being  of  all  olhcra  the  least  corrupted 
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liy  cnstom  or  borrowed  opinions,  learning  and  edncatiMi 
bayiug  not  cast  their  native  thoughts  into  new  moulds,  nor 
by  superinducing  foreign  and  studied  doctrines,  confounded 
tLoso  fjiir  characters  nature  had  written  there,  one  might 
rmsoniblj  imagine  that  in  thoir  minds  these  innate  notions 
pLould  lie  open  fairly  to  every  one's  view,  as  it  is  certain  the 
thoughts  of  cliildreu  do.  It  might  very  well  be  expected 
that  these  j)rinciploa  should  be  perfectly  known  to  naturals, 
hich  l)eing  stamped  immediately  on  the  soul,  (as  these  men 
ppose.)  can  have  no  dependence  on  the  constitutions  or 
OffftXis  of  the  liody,  the  only  confessed  difference  between 
titem  and  others.  One  would  think,  according  to  these  men'x 
jrrinciples,  tliat  all  these  native  beams  of  light  (were  there 
any  such)  should,  in  those  who  have  no  reserves,  no  arts  of 
coDcenbneiit,  shine  out  in  their  full  lustre,  and  leave  us  in  no 
more  doubt  of  their  being  there,  than  wo  are  of  their  love  of 
plea-sure  and  abhorrence  of  pain.  But  alas,  amongst  children, 
idiots,  savages,  and  the  grossly  illiterate,  what  general 
maxims  are  to  be  found?  what  universal  principles  of  know- 
ledge? Their  notions  are  few  and  narrow,  borrowed  only 
from  those  objects  they  have  had  most  to  do  with,  and  which 
hare  made  uj>on  their  senses  the  frequentt-st  and  strongest 
impresBions.  A  child  knows  his  nurtte  and  his  cradle,  and  Ij}' 
degrees  the  [ilaythings  uf  a  little  more  advanced  age ;  and  a 
young  savage  has,  jierhape,  his  head  filled  with  love  and[ 
hunting,  according  to  the  fashion  of  hi.s  triba  But  he  that 
from  a  child  untaught,  or  a  wild  inhabitant  of  the  woods, 
will  expect  the.se  abstract  maxims  and  reputed  principles  of 
•dence,  will,  I  ftiar,  finil  himself  mistaken.  Such  kind  of 
general  propositions  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  huts  of 
Indians,  much  less  are  thef  to  bo  found  in  the  thoughts  of 
children,  or  any  impressions  uf  them  on  the  minds  of  naturals. 
Tbey  are  the  language  and  business  of  the  schools  and 
academics  of  learned  nation.s,  acirustonied  to  that  sort  of 
eonversation  or  learning,  where  tlisputes  are  frequent;  these 
tnaxims  being  suited  to  artificial  argumentation  and  useful 
for  conviction,  but  not  much  conducing  to  the  discovery  of 
tmth  or  advancement  of  knowledge.  But  of  their  small 
nae  for  the  im])rovement  of  knowleilge  I  shall  have  occa&ioa 
Co  speak  more  at  large,  1.  4,  c.  7. 

2&  Recapitidati  :n — I   know  not  how  absurd   VW  xim:) 
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Mem  to  the  masters  of  (UmonBtration ;  and  probably  it  wiQ 
hardly  go  down  with  anybody  at  first  hearing.  I  must 
therefore  beg  a  little  truce  with  prejudice,  and  the  forbearance 
of  consiii-e,  till  I  have  been  heard  out  in  the  sequel  of  this 
discoui-se,  being  very  williug  to  Hubmit  to  better  jadgmcnta. 
And  siuce  I  impartially  search  alter  trutli,  I  shall  not  be 
8ony  to  be  con\'inced  that  I  have  been  too  fond  of  my  own 
notions ;  which  I  confess  wo  are  all  apt  to  be  when  application 
and  study  have  warmed  our  heads  with  them. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  cannot  see  any  ground  to  think  fl 
these  two  speculative  maxims  innate,  since  they  are  not  ™ 
universally  assented  to ;  and  the  assent  they  so  generally  find 
.  ia  no  other  than  what  several  propositions,  not  allowed  to  be 
innate,  equally  partake  in  with  them ;  and  since  the  assent 
that  is  given  tliem  is  produced  another  way,  and  comes  not 
Irom  natural  inscription,  as  I  doubt  not  but  to  make  appeal 
in  the  following  discourse.     And  if  these  first  principles  of 
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knowle<lge  and  science  are  found  not  to  be  innate,  no  other 
speculative  maxims  C8.n,  I  suppose,  with  better  right  pretend 
to  be  so. 


CHAPTER  III. 
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1.  iVo  moral  Princ'tplea  so  dear  and  so  generaUy  receivd  at 
tft«  forrnnantioned  spfcidaiive  Afaxinu. — If  those  speculative 
maxims,  whereof  we  discoursed  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  have 
not  an  actual  universal  assent  from  all  mankind,  as  we  there 
proved,  it  is  much  more  visible  concerning  practical  principles, 
that  they  come  sliort  of  an  universal  reception ;  and  J  think 
it  will  be  hard  to  instance  any  one  raonU  nile  which  can 
pretend  to  so  general  and  i-eady  an  assent  a*,  "  what  ia,  is;" 
or  to  bo  so  manifest  a  truth  as  this,  "  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be."  Whereby  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  further  removed  from  a  title  to  be  innate;  and 
the  doubt  of  their  being  native  impiTssions  on  the  mind  is 
Btrongpr  against  those  moral  principles  than  the  other.  Not 
that  it  brings  their  truth  at  all  in  question ;  they  are  eqtmlly 
true,  though  not  eijually  evident.  Those  speculative  niiixintf 
carry  their  own  evidence  with  them;  but  moral  principle* 
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f  nqoire  reasoning  and  disconrse,  and  some  exercise  of  lh« 
miiwlj  to  discwver  the  certaiuty  of  thoir  truth.  They  lie  not 
open  as  uatural  characters  engraven  on  the  miud;  which,  ii 
any  saoh  were,  they  mnst  needs  be  visible  by  themHelvcs,  and 
by  their  own  light  be  certain  and  known  to  everybody.  But 
this  is  no  derogation  to  their  truth  and  certainty,  no  more 
than  it  is  to  the  truth  or  certainty  of  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  being  equal  to  two  right  ones ;  because  it  is  not  so 
erident  as  "  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  piirt,"  nor  so  apt  to  be 
•oaented  to  at  firat  hearing.  It  may  sufiSce  that  these  moral 
rules  are  capable  of  demonstration ;  *  and  therefore  it  is  our 
*  TImim  pluliMopbas  who  nuuntain  the  principle*  of  moral*  to  br« 
iniiate,  da  in  radity  convert  them  into  iiutiocti,  in  the  teeth,  -m  Locks 
arooaed*  to  tbo«r,  of  all  reasoniivp  ui'l  experience.  The  hint*  which  he 
ncre  and  elaewhere  throwa  out  respecting  the  demonatrnblu  nature  of  the 
Jirinciplea  of  morality,  induced  hi*  able  coireaimndent  Mr.  Molynenx  to 
vrge  apon  him  the  taak  of  following  up  the  idea,  and  compoaing  a 
complete  ayatem  of  ethics.  Writing  to  him  on  the  nibjeoi  of  the  Enay 
in  general,  hi*  correspondent  olxerves:  "One  thinff  I  must  need*  insist 
on  to  you,  which  i*,  that  you  would  think  of  obliging  the  world  with  a 
treatiao  of  moml*,  drawn  up  according  to  the  hints  you  frequently  give 
in  your  Eenav,  of  their  being  demonatraiile  according  to  the  mathematical 
melhod.  Tdi*  is  most  certainly  true ;  but  then  the  task  must  be  under- 
taken only  by  so  clear  and  distinct  a  thinker  as  }rou  are.  This  were  an 
attempt  worthy  your  cnnaidcnitinn.  And  there  is  nothing  I  should 
more  ardently  wish  for  than  to  ace  it.  And  therefore,  good  sir,  let  me 
beg  of  yoa  to  turn  your  thoughts  this  wny ;  and  if  so  young  a  friendship 
as  mine  have  any  force,  let  nic  prevail  upon  you."  (Works,  iii.  S02.) 
To  which  Looke  replies,  "Though  by  the  view  I  had  of  moral  ideas, 
while  I  was  considering  that  subject,  I  thought  I  saw  that  morality 
might  be  danonstntively  made  out ;  yet  whotlicr  I  am  able  so  to  make 
it  out  is  another  question.  Uvery  one  could  not  have  demonstrated 
what  Mr.  Newton's  book  hatli  shown  to  be  deinon*trablo :  but  to  show 
my  rsadineas  to  oliey  your  commands,  I  shall  not  decline  the  fint 
latmre  I  can  get,  to  employ  some  thoughts  that  way;  unless  I  find  what 
I  have  said  in  my  Essay  shall  have  stirred  up  some  abler  man  to  prevent 
me,  and  eCfectuiilly  do  that  service  to  tlie  world."  (p.  Mi.)  With  thia 
half  promise  Mr.  Molyneux  was  not  content,  but  in  a  letter  written 
■bortJy  alter  again  urges  the  philosopher  to  set  about  a  system  of  ethics. 
"Imtq  remain*  only,"  he  says,  "tliat  I  again  put  ynu  in  mind  of  the 
•aoond  member  of  your  division  of  sciences,  that  is,  Practioa,  or  ethics  *. 

m  cannot  imagine  what  an  earnest  desire  and  expectation  I  have  raised 
those  tliat  nm  acquainted  with  your  writings,   by  the  hope*  I  have 

ten  tJicni.  from  your  promise  of  endcavoumg  something  on  that 
iibject.  G<x>d  sir,  let  me  renew  my  roquoats  to  you  theicin ;  for  bclievs 
ma,  sir,  't  will  lia  one  of  the  most  useful  .ind  glorious  undertakings  that 
can  cmplny  you.  The  touches  you  g5-"e  in  many  platm  of  your  book  on 
this  sudjoct  art  wonderfully  curious,  and  do  largely  testi^  yoox  ^crak 
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oyra  fitult  if  we  come  not  to  a  certuin  knowledge  of  them. 
But  the  ignorance  wherein  many  men  are  of  them,  and  the 
■lowne^  of  assent  wherewith  others  receive  them,  are  manifest 
proofs  that  they  are  not  innate,  aivd  tiiich  as  offer  thcmaelvm 
to  their  view  without  searching. 

2.  Failli,  and  Justice  not  owned  as  PrincipUa  by  all  M«n.-~ 
Whether  there  be  any  such  moral  princifjles  wherein  oU  men 
do  agree,  I  appeal  to  any  who  liavo  l>een  but  moderatelj 
conversant  in  tlie  history  of  mankiml,  and  looked  abroad 
beyond  the  smoke  of  their  own  chimneys.  Where  is  that 
practical  truth  that  is  universally  received  without  doubt 
ur  question,  as  it  must  be  if  innate?  Justice,  and  keeping 
/of  contract!),  is  that  which  most  men  seem  to  agree  in.  Thia 
is  a  principle  which  is  thought  to  extend  itself  to  the  dens 
of  thieves,  and  the  confederacies  of  the  greatest  villains;  and 

abilities  Ui»t  way,  and  I  am  itire  the  prsvity  of  men's  monli  doM 
mightily  rtojuire  the  most  powerful  means  to  reform  tbem.  Be  •■  Uiso 
as  'tis  ]ioiuible  on  this  subject,  and  by  all  means  let  it  be  in  Engliut. 
He  that  reads  the  45tb  section  in  your  l'29th  page,  will  be  inSamed  to 
read  more  of  the  same  kind  from  the  same  incompanble  pen.  Look 
therefore  on  yourself  as  obliged  by  God  Almighty  to  undertake  this  task 
(pardon  me,  sir,  that  I  am  so  free  with  you,  as  to  insist  to  yourself  on 
your  duty,  who,  doubtless,  understand  it  better  than  I  can  tell  yoo):  J 
suffer  not  therefore  your  thoughts  to  rest  till  ynu  have  finished  it"  I 
<p.  506.)  Locke,  however,  aftur  further  solicitation  from  his  friend,  ' 
finally  excused  himself  in  the  following  Uimin  for  not  entering  upon  the 
undertaking :  "  As  to  a  treatise  on  morals,  I  must  own  to  you,  that  you 
and  Mr.  Burridge  are  not  the  only  persons  who  have  been  for  putting 
•ne  ujion  it ;  neither  have  I  wholly  hiid  by  the  thoughts  of  it.  Nay  I  iu 
far  incline  to  com)>ly  with  your  desires,  that  I  every  now  and  then  lay 
by  some  materials  for  iu  as  they  occasionally  occur  in  the  roving  of  my 
mind.  But  when  I  consider  tliat  a  book  of  offices,  as  you  call  it,  ought 
not  to  be  slightly  done,  especially  by  mc,  after  what  I  have  said  of  that 
■cienoe  in  my  Essay,  and  that  noaum  prrmalut  in  annum  is  a  rule  more 
tieoesiary  to  be  observed  in  a  subject  of  that  conM<]uenee  than  in  anything 
Honuw  ipeaks  of,  I  am  in  doubt  whether  it  wduld  be  prudent,  in  one  oi 
my  age  and  health,  not  to  mention  other  disabilities  in  me,  to  sot  about 
it.  Did  the  world  want  a  rule,  I  confess  there  could  bo  so  work  so 
neceasary,  nor  so  commendable.  But  the  Gospel  contains  so  [lerfeet  a 
body  of  etliicK,  that  reason  may  be  excused  from  thiit  inmiiry,  since  sha 
may  find  man's  duty  clearer  and  easier  in  revelation  tlian  in  bera^. 
Think  not  this  the  excuse  of  a  lazy  man,  tliough  it  be,  perhaps,  nf  one. 
Mho,  having  a  sufficient  rule  for  his  actions,  is  content  therewith,  an  J 
(liioka  h(  luay.  pcrhafui,  with  mure  profit  to  himself,  employ  tlie  Ultl-3 
time  an<l  slrrngth  he  has  m  other  researches,  wherein  he  tiixi*  hiroself 
more  in  the  darL"  (p.  640.) — Ko. 
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they  who  hare  pone  furthest  towards  the  putting  off  of 
huiiiiinity  itself,  keep  fiiith  iind  nileti  of  jiuiiicu  one  with 
fenotber.  I  grant  that  outlaws  therasclvus  do  this  onu 
auiougst  another;  but  it  is  without  receiving  these  as  tito 
iunate  laws  of  nature.  They  practice  them  ad  rules  of  coii- 
Tenience  within  their  own  communitieii:  but  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  that  he  embraces  justice  aa  a  ])ractical  principle, 
who  acts  fairly  with  his  fol low-highwayman,  and  at  the  same 
time  ]ilunders  or  killa  the  next  honest  man  he  meeta  with. 
Justice  and  truth  are  the  common  ties  of  society ;  and  there- 
lore  even  outlaws  and  robbers,  who  break  with  all  the  world 
besides,  must  keep  faith  and  rules  of  equity  amon;{st  them- 
selves, or  else  they  cannot  hold  together.  But  will  any  one 
Bay,  that  those  that  live  by  fraud  or  rapine  liave  innate  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  justice  which  they  allow  and  assent  to  ? 

3.  Olijaction.  Though  Men  deny  t/tcin  in  tlteir  Practice,  yet 
tkfy  admit  t/urm  in  their  ThiuglUs,  answered. — Pei'haps  it  will 
be  ur;ged,  that  the  tacit  assent  of  their  minds  agrees  to  what 
their  practice  contradicts.  I  answer,  first,  I  have  always 
thought  the  actions  of  men  the  best  inteiprcters  of  their 
thoughts.  But  .since  it  is  certain  that  most  men's  practices, 
and  some  men  a  open  j)jx)feasion.s,  have  either  questioned  or 
denied  these;  principles,  it  is  im|x>ssiblo  to  establish  an  uni- 
versal consent,  (though  we  should  look  for  it  only  amongst 
grown  men,)  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  conclude  theni 
innate.  Secondly,  it  is  very  strange  and  unreasonable  to 
EU]ipo8o  innate  practical  principles,  that  terminate  only  in 
contcmpUktion.  Practical  principles  derived  from  nature  are 
there  for  operation,  and  must  produce  confonnity  of  action, 
not  barely  speculative  assent  to  their  truth,  or  else  they  are 
in  vain  distinguished  from  speculative  maxims.  Nature,  I 
confess,  has  put  int-o  man  a  desire  of  ha(ipiness  and  an 
aversion  to  misery  :*  these  indeed  are  innate  practical  priu- 

■  llato  tliux,  In  liU  eloquent  Duuiner,  expreasea  tho  luno  idct,  whidi 
Ibm  of  ooune  |iicSHiitci|  itscU'  to  every  miuil.  "Pleivtire  and  pain  ore 
two  fniuitiiinji  (el  dow-iiig  by  luture,  and  according  to  the  degne  of 
pnidmieu  and  niodnratimi  with  whicli  meti  draw  from  them  they  ang 
lljippr  or  .>thrrwi»»-.  T))fir  cliannels  run  iiandlol,  but  not  on  tlie  uaina 
|r>  :•  OH  of  the  furroer  be  loo  lavinlUy  o|<enod,  thoy 

ov  .  <  Uio  bitter  waters  of  tho  neighbouring  itrimm. 

wliK  n   "•'>'>   .,«,ui'^i..   ,vitii  tUla  finer  tluid."     (De  Lsgiboii  L  nii.  p 
303  •!  •«{.— Kb 
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dplea  wliiol.  (u  jiractical  ought)  do  continue  coniitaiitly  to 
opentte  and  influence  m11  our  actions  without  ccawing ;  thoaa 
may  be  observed  in  nil  iiei-sniis  and  all  ages,  steady  and 
universal;  but  these  ait  inclinations  of  the  apjietitc  t<>  good, 
not  impressions  of  trutli  on  the  uuderatanding.  I  deny  not 
that  there  are  natural  tendencies  impiinted  on  the  minds  of 
men;  and  that  from  the  very  first  instances  of  sense  and 
perception,  thers  are  some  things  that  are  grateful  and  othc] 
unwelcome  to  them ;  some  things  that  they  incline  to  ani 
others  that  they  fly;  but  this  makes  nothing  for  innal 
characters  on  the  mind,  which  are  to  be  the  principles  of 
kBowledgo  regulating  our  practice.  Such  natural  impressions 
on  the  understanding  are  so  far  from  being  ooutinned  hereby, 
that  this  is  an  argument  against  them;  since,  if  there  were 
certain  characters  imprinted  by  nature  on  the  undcrstandin 
as  the  princijiles  of  knowledge,  we  could  not  but  jiercci 
them  constantly  o]>erate  in  us  and  influence  our  knowl 
as  we  do  those  others  on  the  will  and  ap]H<tite;  which  nevi 
cease  to  be  the  constant  B]>ring8  and  motives  of  nil  our  actioni 
to  which  we  perpetually  feel  them  strongly  impelling  \is. 

4.  Jfonil  liiiUa  iiefd  a  Proof,  ergo  iiot  iimeUe. — Another 
reason  tliitt  makes  me  doubt  of  any  innate  practical  prin- 
ciples is.  that  I  think  there  cannot  any  one  moral  rule 
proposed  whereof  a  man  may  not  justly  demand  a  reosoa 
which  would  be  perfectly  ridiculous  and  absurd  if  they  we: 
innate,  or  so  much  as  self-evident ;  which  every  innate  ]>rin 
ciple  must  needs  be,  and  not  need  any  proof  to  ascertain  it* 
truth,  nor  want  any  reason  to  gain  it  approbation.  He  wouli" 
bo  thought   void  of  common  sense  who  asked  on  the  niii 
side,  or  on  the  other  side  went  to  give  a  reason,  why  it 
impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be.    It  carrn 
its  own  light  and  evidence  with  it,  and  needs  no  other  piijof 
ho  that  underatauds  the  tenns  assents  to  it  for  its  own  suke^l 
or  else  nothing  will  ever  be  able  tcj  pi-cMiil  with  him  t<j  do  it. 
But  sliould  that  most  unshaken  rule  of  morality  and  founda- 
tion of  all  social  virtue,  "  that  one  should  do  u-s  he  would 
done  unto,"  bo  jiroposed  to  one  who  never  heard  of  it  belbn 
but  yet  is  of  ca]iacity  to  understand  its  meaning,  might  he  n 
without  any  absurdity  nsk  a  reason  why]     And  were  not  h( 
that  proposed  it  bound  to  make  out  the  truth  and  rcnsonabl 
2e^  jf  it  to  him?     Which  plainly  shows  it  not  tc  Ikj  innate; 
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lor  if  it  were  it  oonlJ  neither  "want  nor  receive  any  proof; 
but  must  nevda  (at  least  as  soon  as  heard  and  understood) 
be  received  and  assented  to  as  an  unqiu>stionnble  truth,  which 
a  man  can  l>y  no  means  doubt  of.  So  that  the  tnitb  of  all 
these  moral  niles  plainly  dejwnds  u\wn  some  other  ante- 
cedent to  them,  and  ffom  which  they  must  be  deduced ;  wliich 
oould  not  be  if  either  they  were  innate  or  so  much  as  self- 
crident. 

5.  Iixitance  in  keeping  Compacts. — That  men  should  keep 
iheir  compacU  is  certainly  a  great  and  undeniable  rule  in 
inonlity.  But  yet,  if  a  Christian,  who  has  the  view  of  hap- 
pmeoi  and  misery  in  another  life,  be  asked  why  a  man  must 
keep  his  word,  he  will  give  this  as  a  reason :  Becaiise  God, 
who  hiis  the  power  of  eternal  life  and  death,  reqnii-cs  it  of 
lU.*  But  if  a  Ilobliist  be  asked  why,  he  will  answer,  Bocuuse 
the  public  rei|nireM  it,  aud  the  Leviatliaii  will  punish  you  if 
^u  do  not.t     And  if  one  of  the  old  philosophers  had  been 

*  Paley  wu  po«ail>ly  milled  lij  aome  vague  recollection  of  this  paamga, 
vh«n  he  drew  up  hi*  definition  of  virtue,  (Morel  and  Political  PUioaophy, 
L  7.)  on  whiob  Mackininsh  faiu  remarlud  with  ao  much  aevvrity. 
"Virtue,"  be  anys,  "ia  the  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the 
wilt  of  God.  and  for  the  take  of  everUiting  happioeas."  Hackintuah 
inaiaU  that  these  wonla,  which  be  will  not  allow  to  he  a  definition  at  all, 
"oootain  a  false  account  of  virtue."  "  AccDnliu^  to  thia  diwtrine, 
ereiy  action  nut  done  for  the  take  of  the  agent  to  happinesa  ia  vicious. 
Now  it  ia  plain  that  an  act  cannot  be  eoid  to  be  done  for  the  aake  of 
•oytliiiig  which  ia  not  preaent  to  the  mind  of  the  aeent  at  the  moment  of 
action.  It  ia  a  contradiction  in  icrma  to  nlfimi  tiiat  a  man  acts  for  the 
Mke  of  any  object,  of  which,  however  it  may  be  the  neceaeary  oon- 
•equeaoe  of  hia  act,  he  ia  not  at  the  time  fully  awai«.  The  unfeU  oun- 
•equsnoea  of  hia  act  can  no  more  influence  hia  will  than  ita  iiaibiolm 
conaeqaenoea.  Nay,  further,  a  man  ia  only  with  any  propriety  aaid  to 
act  for  the  sake  of  hia  chief  object ;  nor  can  he  with  entire  correctneaa  be 
■aid  to  act  for  the  Rake  of  aiivthing  but  his  sole  object.  So  thnt  it  ia  a 
nereaaary  conaequence  of  Paley'a  pro^Mwition,  that  every  act  which  flow* 
fytun  geoeroaity  or  benevolence  ia  a  vice.  So  also  of  every  act  of 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  if  it  ariaea  from  any  motive  but  a  dcaire  of 
the  reward  which  he  will  beatow.  Any  act  of  obedience  influenced  by 
gratitude  and  affection  and  veneration  towarda  aupreme  bcnevolenca  and 
perfection,  is  ao  far  imperfect ;  and  if  it  ariaea  aolely  from  theae  motiveii 
it  becomes  a  vice.  It  must  be  owned  that  this  excellent  aud  most 
•nlightened  man  has  laid  the  foundations  of  religion  and  virtue  in  a  mora 
inteiwe  and  exclusive  acllirhneaa  than  was  avowed  by  the  Catholic 
enemies  of  Fenelon.  when  thev  persecuted  him  for  hia  doctrine  of  a  pure 
awl  di*i-Jt«rest«i  love  of  God.''  (Ktbic.  PhiL  p.  27S  et  aeq.  SeeASTiewcU, 
prsface,  {>.  20  et  aeq.) — Eo. 
fllereisaomethingveiyhujiioroaR  in  this  sarcutic  aUvmqib V> ^oVXiUk 
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aakod,  he  woald  have  answered,  becaase  it  was  (lisbonest^ 
below  the  diguity  of  a  man,  and  opposite  to  virtue,  the  highest 
perfection  of  human  nature,  to  do  otherwise. 

6.    Virtue  generally  approved,  not  beeawis  innaU,  but  teca 
projUal/le. — Hence  naturally  flows  the  great  vai-iety  of  npini 
concerning  moral  rules  which  are  to  be  found  amorg  mci 
according  to   the  ditferent  sorts   of  happiness  they  have 
prospect  of,  or  ]>roi>ose  ti>  themselves;  which  could  not  be 
practical  principles  were  innate,  and  imprinted  in  our  mini 
immediately  by  the  hand  of  God.     I  grant  the  cxistcuoe  of 
God  is  ao  many  ways  manifest,  and  the  obedience  we  o' 
him  so  congruous  to  the  light  of  reason,  that  a  great  part 
mankind  give  testimony  to  the   law  of  nature;  but  yet 
think  it  must  be  allowed  that  several  moral  rules  may  reoci 
from    mankind  a  very  general  a]>probutiun,   without  eithi 
knowing  or  admitting  the  true  ground  of  morality;  whi 
can  only  be  the  will  und  law  of  a  God,  who  sees  men  in 
dark,  has  in  his  lund  rewards  and  punishments,  and  powi 
enough  to  call  to  account  the  proudest  offender.     For  Gi 
having,    by    an    insK-pai-ablo   connexion,  joined    virtue    ani 
public   hiippiness   together,  and    miide  the  practice  the: 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  society,  and  visibly  benefi 
to  all  with  whom  the  virtuous  man  has  to  do,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  every  one  should  not  only  allow,  but  recommend  and 
magnify  those  rules  to  othcns,  from  whose  observance  of  thci 
he  is  sure  to  reap  advantage  to  himself     He  may  out 
interest,  as  well  as  conviction,  cry  up  that  for  sacred,  whic 
if  once  trampled  on  and  profaned,  he  himself  cannot  be  safo' 
nor  secure.     This,  though  it  takes  nothing  from  the  moral 
and  etei-nal  obligation  which  these  rules  evidently  have,  yet 
it  shows  that  the  outward  acknowledgment  men  pay  to  the; 
in  their  woi-da,  proves  not  that  they  are  innate  principles^ 
nay,  it  proves  not  so  miicli  as  that  men  assent  to  them  in' 
wardly  in  their  own  minds,  as  the  inviolable  rules  of  th( 
own  practice;  sinc«  we  lind  thut  self-interest,  and  the  con- 
vomenc«8  of  this  lil'e,  make  many  men  own  an  outward 

The  great  Bopliut  expl.iina  in  many  places  hij  theory  of  coinpactx,  bat^M 
nowUere  pcrliap*  more  conrinely  or  rlcirly  than  in  ha  troatue  De  Cive,  ^M 
L  2.  9.  et  acq.     Kor  the  tnio  theory,  with  the  prinriploi  on  which  it  it       , 
faaiod,  •(•  OrotiuK  de  .lure  Helli  ot  i'acii,  il  12.  7.  ot  acq.,  and  in  tthtr 
|iaru  of  (hat  graat  work.— Kn. 


id 

i 
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profearion  and  approbation  of  them,  whose  actions  sufficiently 
prore  that  they  very  little  consider  the  Lawgiver  that  pre- 
cribed  these  rules,  nor  the  hcU  that  he  haa  ordained  for  the 
pnnishmeut  of  those  that  transgress  them. 

7.  Mens  Actions  conmnot  us,  that  the  Rule  of  Virtue  is  not 
thtir  irdernal  PrincipU. — For  if  we  will  not  in  civility  allow 
too  much  sincerity  to  the  professions  of  most  men,  but  think 
their  actions  to  be  the  iuterjireters  of  their  thoughts,  we  shall 
find  that  they  have  no  such  internal  veneration  for  these 
rules,  nor  so  full  a  ficrsuoaion  of  their  certainty  and  obligation. 
The  great  principle  of  morality,  "  to  do  as  one  would  be  done 
to,"  is  more  commended  than  practised.  But  the  breach  of 
this  rule  cannot  be  a  greater  vice,  than  to  teach  others  that 
it  is  no  moral  rule,  nor  obligatory,  would  bo  thought  madness, 
and  contrary  to  that  interest  men  sacrifice  to,  when  they 
break  it  themselves.  Perhaps  conscience  will  be  urged  as 
checking  ns  for  such  breaches,  and  so  the  uitemal  obligation 
and  establishment  of  the  rule  be  preserved. 

8.  Conseienee  no  Proof  of  any  innate  Moral  Rule. — To 
which  I  answer,  that  I  doubt  not  but,  without  beiug  «Titten 
on  their  hearts,  many  men  may,  by  the  same  way  that  they 
dome  to  the  knowledge  of  other  thiugs,  como  to  assent  to 
several  moral  rules,  and  be  convinced  of  their  obligation. 
Others  also  may  come  to  be  of  the  same  mind,  from  their 
education,  company,  and  customs  of  their  country;  which 
persuasion,  however  got,  will  serve  to  set  conscience  on  work, 
which  is  nothing  else  but  our  own  opinion  or  judgment  of 
the  moral  rectitude  or  pravity  of  our  own  actions.*     And  if 

*  Compare,  on  the  Dotion  at  prevent  prevailiiie  of  the  nature  and 
■nanta  of  oonideoce,  the  remarks  of  MaddnUMh,  Dissertationi,  kc, 
tn,  with  the  brief  bnt  lucid  and  intemting  expooidun  of  WheweU  in 
I  piitnea,  p.  89  el  teq.  Bntler,  in  his  Diuertation  on  Ybtae,  p.  HO, 
baa  touched  farinSj  npon  thi«  robjeot,  and  again  in  hi*  Sennona  H.  and 
liL  Hobbea  takea  a  very  peculiar  view  of  oooadenoe.  "  It  ii,"  be  BajB, 
"either  adence  or  opinion  which  we  commonlr  mean  by  the  word 
oonaeience ;  for  men  tay  that  sach  and  auch  a  thing  is  tme  in  or  upon 
their  eonadence ;  which  they  never  do  when  they  think  it  doobtful,  and 
(iMtoAiis  they  know,  or  think  they  know  it  to  be  true.  But  men,  when 
they  aay  thxngi  upon  their  conacienee,  are  not  therefore  preaumetl 
certainly  to  know  the  truth  of  what  they  lay:  it  renmineth  then  that 
that  word  ia  oaed  by  them  that  have  an  opinion,  not  only  of  the  truth  of 
the  thing;  but  also  of  their  knowledge  of  it,  to  which  tlia  truth  of  the 
{oopomtion  ia  cons«]uc-nt.  Conscience  I  therefore  define  to  be  opMion 
lftntU»ee."     (Hum.  Nat.  c.  n.  |  S.;— Eo. 
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9.  Imtlamen  of 
Baft  1  caasoi  Me  o9v  aa^r 
BMial  nik%  wM  floaAdHMB 
and  atamped  ap 
aacktngof  atowB,aad  im  ahat 
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tlM7  doL  Bobberiea,  mardeB^  npe^  an  tbe  inocti  of  : 
«t  at  Hbertj  from  poaiakiaeBt  and  eemiuaL  £uv«  dian  not 
been  whole  natmii^  aad  tbow  of  the  moat  drilued  pw^iK 
amoD^  vbota  tbe  expoeing  their  duldren,  aad  leariiig  tMm 
ia  the  fieUi  to  perab  b/  want  or  vild  beaata,  has  been  tike 
pfaetaoe,  as  little  oondeouijed  or  acmpied  aa  tte  begattng 
themT*  Do  thef  not  atill,  in  some  ooaatzie^  poft  fiieai  iato 
the  same  giaTea  with  thcirmothaa,  if  the;^  die  in  duMbirth ; 
or  dispatch  them,  if  a  pratended  astrologer  dedaras  them  to 
have  unhappy  atanT  And  are  there  not  {daoee  wherc^  at  t 
certain  age,  the^  kill  ur  ezpoae  their  parents  witluvt  any 
renunae  at  allff    In  a  part  of  Asia,  the  siek,  wliea  thev 

*  On  tba  mbgact  of  mfantiriito,  ai  pnotited  in  uitiqBi^,  I  ban 
«ollaeUd  uul  aimiKed,fai  mywnk  on  the  Character  and  Uaoaan  of  t^ 
QmfifM,  oeariy,  or  perhap*  all  the  anthoritie*  of  any  Tahie  tnni*i^^  {n 
aDefnt  literatere.  Tlie  aama  crime  >•  common,  «■  u  woD  knowa,  in 
iThwtt^.-  aod  China,  lla  pnetaoe  in  the  fonncr  coontiy  I  have 
(leacribad  in  my  work  entitled  "The  Hindooa,"  vol.  L  p.  2^5  et  aeq. 
'n>e  theory  |>reraleot  on  the  nibject  anumg  the  Chinew,  may  be  nnder^ 
stood  from  the  following  peaan  of  Sir  Oemge  Staonton :  "  Hahtt  aeema 
to  bare  famfliariiad  tMBi  with  the  notion  that  life  only  become*  tndy 
Iiraeion%  and  inattention  to  it  criminal,  after  it  hai  oontinnad  \aug 
caoogh  to  be  endowed  with  mind  and  eentiment ;  bot  that  mere  dawaing 
exilCeooe  may  be  mServd  to  be  loet  without  Kruple,  though  it  cannot 
wtthoot  reluotance."     (Embaiiy  to  China,  toL  il  p.  153.)— £o. 

t  Or  «Bt  theoi,  •■  deacribed  in  the  Feari  Merchant,  among  tlw  "TalM 
of  the  Bhamadhan."  lUt  i«  still  the  pnctic*  of  the  Bbattaa  in  A* 
Usad  of  Soiaaln,  (m*  Manden'i  hiatoiy  of  that  ialand,)  and  aooee^f 
pMvailed  among  the  natirea  of  Hindlutan.  Herodohu,  in  hi*  nalM 
»wU  doMnibe*  tbe  mannen  of  thoee  ungodly  aaTsgaa,  and  rcUte*  in 
iUiMtration  a  highly  charactetiitic  anecdote:  "To  the  eaat  are  Indiana, 
ntUed  FmIo),  who  wad  a  peatoral  life,  live  on  raw  fleah,  and  are  eaid  to 
ubterv*  Iheie  ciutomi:  if  any  man  among  them  bo  diaaaeed,  hia  neateat 
aPHDoioBi  put  him  to  ileaili,  alleging  m  excuae  that  iirkneM  would  , 
waM*  aad  bjore  hi*  &eah.  They  pay  no  regard  to  dm  aMeitlou*  llM  b*  j 
I*  not  laaUy  ill,  but  without  the  imalleet  oomponction  dsprtr*  kim  ti  I 
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ease  comes  to  be  Uiougbt  desperate,  are  carried  out  and  laid 
oil  the  earth  before  they  are  dead ;  and  letl  there,  exptjced  to 
wiad  and  weather,  to  perish  without  assistance  or  pity/ 
It  is  familiar  among  the  Mingreliana,  a  people  professing 
Christianity,  to  bury  their  children  alive  without  scruple.t 
There  are  places  where  they  eat  their  own  chUilren.J  The 
Garibbeea  were  wont  to  geld  their  children,  on  purpose  to  fat 
and  eat  tbem.  ||  And  Garciksso  de  la  Vega  tells  as  of  it 
people  in  Peru,  which  were  wont  to  fat  and  eat  the  children 
they  got  on  their  fomaltr  captives,  whom  they  kept  as  concu- 
bines for  that  purpoee,  and  when  they  were  past  breeding,  the 
mothers  themselves  were  killed  too  and  eaten. §  The  virtues 
whereby  the  Touonpinambos  believed  they  merited  paradise 
were  revenge,  and  eating  abimdance  of  their  enemies.  They 
have  not  so  mnch  as  a  name  for  God,ir  and  have  no  religion, 
no  worship.**     The  saints  who  are  canonized  amongst  the 

life.  If  »  woiiuin  be  ill,  her  female  connexions  treat  her  in  the  same 
nuuiner.  The  more  aged  among  them  are  regular)?  killed  and  eaten ; 
but  there  are  very  few  who  arrive  at  old  age,  for  in  case  of  sicluiess  the; 
pot  every  one  to  death."  (iii  99.)  In  illiutration  of  the  force  of  custom, 
he  obserree,  "'WliooTer  had  the  opportunity  of  chooeing  for  their  own 
from  all  the  uationa  of  the  world,  such  Iawb  and  (niatoma  aa 
1  the  be^t,  would,  I  am  of  opinion,  after  the  most  careful 
adhere  to  their  own.  Each  nation  believes  that  their  own 
Uw*  are  by  tti  the  most  excellent;  no  one  therefore  but  a  madman 
mxild  txtxt  luoh  prejudioea  with  contempt.  That  all  men  are  really 
OtM  of  their  own  custows,  appears  from  thit  amongst  other 
Darius  once  sent  for  such  of  the  Greeks  as  were  dependent 
I  i^iower,  and  aaked  them  what  reward  would  induce  them  to  eat  the 
bailies  of  tlieir  deoaiaed  parsnls ;  they  replied  that  no  simi  could  prevail 
CO  thnn  to  commit  SDch  a  deed.  In  the  presence  of  the  same  Greeks, 
wb<i  by  an  mlerprerter  were  infonned  of  what  had  passed,  he  aent  also 
fur  the  C^dUtie,  a  people  of  India,  known  to  eat  the  bodies  of  thoir 
wrent*.  He  adkod  them  for  what  sum  they  would  consent  to  burn  the 
lodiee  of  their  pareutA.  The  Indians  were  disgusted  at  the  question, 
and  entreated  hiin  (o  forbear  such  language.  Such  is  the  force  ol 
costnm;  and  Pindar  aaems  to  me  to  have  spoken  with  peculiar  pro* 
(triety,  whim  he  ohierved  that  custom  was  the  onirersal  sovereign." 
tfd.  3-i.)— Eo. 

•  Oni^H^  apud  Thovenot,  part  iv.  p.  13, 

'  apud  Thevenot,  p.  SS. 
!«  Nm  Origine,  c.  18,  19.  II  P.  Mart,  Dec.  1, 

J  II  iM.    ...^1  Inoas,  L  i.  c,  12.  t  Lery,  c.  16.  216,  231. 

*  *  \\'l<»t  thoti  is  the  meani  /  of  what  is  said  about  their  meriting 
IMradise  I     Locke  is  here  somewbitt  t'>o  credulous,  for,  that  a  people  whc 

repceaaotad  to  be  UsUeven  ill  «  future  state,  and  Vo  ^v*  tomvvt. 
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Torks,  leoxl  lives  which  one  cannot  with  modesty  relate, 
remarkable  [ia«sago  to  this  purpose,  out  of  the  voyage 
Baumgart«n,  which  is  a  book  not  every  day  to  be  met  with<' 
I  shall  set  down  at  large  in  the  language  it  is  publishud  in 
Jbi  fsc  prope  Belbes  in  .^Sgypto)  vidimus  saiKtuin  unum 
Saraeenicum  iider  arenarum  cumvlos,  ita  vt  ex  ulero  lAatn 
prodiil,  nudum  sedetUem.  Mob  est,  ut  didicimus,  MaJtometistit}, 
vt  eoa,  qui  amentea  d  tine  ratione  sunt,  pro  aaneUs  eolaii 
el  vtnereiUur.  Inmi/per  et  eoa,  qui  cum  diu  vitam  egervU 
inquinatiasimam,  vohinlariam  demum  pceniUntiam  et  pauptr- 
talem,  scmctilate  vengrandoa  depulant.  Ejuamodi  verd  g«ixU0 
hominum  liberlatem  quandam  effrentm  habenl,  domot  quo* 
volunt  intrandi,  edendi,  bibendi,  el  quod  mqfua  eat,  conetam- 
bendi;  ex  quo  concubitu  ai  prvUs  aecuta  fuerit,  sanelck  timUiUr 
habtiwr.  His  ergo  homimbua  dum  vivunt,  magna*  exkibenl 
honorea;  mortuia  verd  vet  templa  vel  monumenta  esctrvunt 
ampHaaima,  eosque  conlingere  ac  gepelire  maxima  /brtuna 
dueu/nt  loco.  A  udivimus  htec  dicta  el  dieeixda  per  int«rprelen» 
a  Mucrdo  noslro.  Inaujjer  aaiictum  ilium,  quern  eo  locj 
vidimua,  publicilus  apprime  coTnmandari,  eum  ease  hominem 
sanctum,  divinum  ac  inlegrilate  prcecipuum;  eo  quod,  v*e 
fixminaruin   iinquam  easel,  nee  putrorum,  aed  tantummod-7 

notions,  hnwever  grom  and  kbrard,  napeeting  what  aotioni  admit 
exclude  from  paraaise,  ihould  have  no  nsuue  for  the  God  in  whom  I 
believe,  is  wholly  incredible.  Perhaps,  like  the  PoUsgi,  and  all  civil 
raoea,  they  may  distinguish  the  Deity  by  no  pro])er  name,  though  thejr ' 
most  have  a  lubstaotive  m  their  huignsge  signifying  Ood.  No  lanffoage 
whatever,  of  which  a  complete  vocabulai;  hM  been  published,  is  found 
to  vrant  such  a  substantive ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  thus  ImperfiMSt  exista 
in  the  world.  I  am  happy  to  observe  that  upon  this  point  Dr.  Whately'e 
opinions  nearly  resemble  my  own:  "Nations  of  AtheisU,  if  tkert  art 
any  lueh,  are  confessedly  among  the  mdest  and  most  ignorant  savages. 
Tliose  who  represent  tLeir  god  or  gods  as  malevolent  capricious,  or 
subject  to  human  passions  and  vices,  are  invariably  to  be  found  (in  tb« 
present  day  at  least)  among  those  who  are  brutal  and  uncivilised :  and 
among  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  ancienta,  who  professed  a  similar 
oieed,  the  more  enlightened  memben  of  society  seem  either  to  have 
rejected  altogether,  or  to  have  explained  away  the  popular  belief  The 
Mahometan  nations,  again,  of  the  present  day,  who  are  certainly  more 
advanced  in  civilization  than  their  Pagan  neighboun,  cjiintain  iha 
unity  and  the  moral  exoelleooe  of  the  Deity ;  but  the  nations  of  Christen- 
dom, whose  notions  of  the  Dinnc  goodness  are  more  exalted,  are  unde- 
niably the  most  civilized  part  of  the  world,  and  possess^  generally 
speaking,  the  most  cultivated  and  improved  int«Uectual  powers."  (Ithet, 
jjanl  e.  11.  IS.)— Ka 


Imit  <J^ 
mi  thej^l 
itviliiedjH 
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mitBanmi  eofuytilntor  atqiie  mulartim.  (Per^r.  B&amgarten, 
L  ii  c.  1.  p.  73.)  More  of  the  same  kind  concerning  these 
prw;toiis  saints  amongst  the  Turks  maj  be  neen  in  Fietro 
della  Yalle,  in  his  letter  of  the  25th  of  Januaa^,  161 C. 
Where  then  are  those  innate  principles  of  justice,  piety, 
gT&titude,  equity,  chastity  1*  Or  where  is  that  universal 
consent  that  assures  us  there  are  such  inbred  rulesi  Murders 
in  duels,  when  fashion  has  made  them  honourable,  are 
committed  without  remorse  of  cou9oience;t  nay,  in  many 
places  innocence  in  this  case  is  the  greatest  ignominy.  And 
if  we  look  abroad  to  take  a  view  of  men  as  they  are,  we 
nhall  find  that  they  have  remoi-se  in  one  place  for  doing 
or  omitting  that  which  others  in  another  place  think  they 
merit  by. 

10.  Men  have  eorUrary  practical  Principles. — He  that  will 
cftrefully  perose  the  history  of  mankind,  and  look  abroad 
into  the  several  tribes  of  men,  and  with  indifferency  survey 
their  actions,  will  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  there  ia 
•carce  that  principle  of  morality  to  be  named,  or  rule  of 
virtue  to  be  thought  on,  (those  only  excepted  that  are  obso- 
lutely  necessary  to  hold  society  together.J  which  commonly 
too  are  neglected  betwixt  distinct  societies,)  which  is  not 
eomewberc  or  other  slighted  and  condemned  by  the  general 
fiwbion  of  whole  societies  of  men  governed  by  practical 
opinions  and  rules  of  living  quite  opposite  to  others. 

11.  Whole  Nations  reject  several  Moral  Rtdes. — Here  per- 
haps it  will  be  objected,  that  it  Ls  no  argtiment  that  the  rule 
is  not  known,  because  it  is  broken.     I  grant  the  objection 

*  I  mia  in  tliu  whole  panage  the  ocutenea  and  aubtUty  of  diwrimi- 
nation  which  uaually  distingtiiah  the  apeculationa  of  Looks.  Ail  that  can 
be  inferred  from  auch  examples  ia,  that  auperetition  operates  mors 
powerfuUv  among  the  nations  m  question  than  ths  principlea  of  justice, 
iic,  which  though  not  buUt  upon  innate  ideas,  spring  naturally  out  of 
the  oonatitatiun  of  the  human  mind.  In  proof  of  this  I  may  remark, 
that  if  any  other  man  should  in  Turkey  be  guilty  of  the  turpitudes  per- 
oetiated  by  their  pretended  saints,  he  would  run  the  risk  of  beiiii; 
impaled  alira.  Their  notions  of  piety,  justice,  chastity,  ore  confused  and 
imperfect,  but  nevertheless  exist,  and  in  niuny  cases  influence  their 
eondaet.     (Oonf.  Leo.  Afiioan.) — Ed. 

't  Rzpeneooe  doei  no^  I  think,  bear  him  out  in  tliis.  Few  dnellisti 
witli  (>lood  npon  th«r  hsjids  lead  a  tranquil  or  respectable  life.  They 
are  II  uhappy  in  iLemselres,  and  secretly  despised  by  their  neighbours.  — Ed. 

t  Hut  in  excepting  these,  we  except  all  the  fundamental  prinoiplee  d 
Morality. — Eo. 
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gcxid  where  men,  though  they  trausgres^,  yet  disowa  not  tha 
law ;  where  fear  of  shame,  censure,  or  punishment  carries  i 
luiu-k  of  some  awe  it  has  upon  them.     But  it  i&  imposaible  i 
oonceiva  that  a  whole  nation  of  nten  should  all  publicly  rejec 
and  renounce  what  every  one  of  them  certainly  and  inikUibl' 
knew  to  be  a  law,  for  so  they  must  who  have  it  naturailj 
imprinted  on  their  minds.     It  is  possible  men  may  some 
times  own  rules  of  morality  which  in  their  private  thoughtftl 
they  do  not  believe  to  be  true,  only  to  keep  themselves  in 
reputation  and  esteem  amongst  those  who  are  persuaded  of 
their  obligation.     But  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  a  whoI»j 
society  of  men  should  publicly  and  professedly  disown  and^ 
cast  off  a  rule  which  they  could  not  in  their  own  mindi;  but 
be  infallibly  certain  was  a  law ;  nor  bo  ignorant  that  all  me 
they  shculd  have  to  do  with  knew  it  to  be  such;  and  there 
fore  must  every  one  of  them  apprehend  from  others  all  tliM 
contempt  and  abhorrence  due  to  one  who  professes  himself 
void  of  humanity;  and  one  who,  confounding  the  known  and 
natural  measures  of  right  and  wrong,  cannot  but  be  looked 
on   as   the  professed  enemy  of  their   peace  and  happineas. 
Whatever  practical  principle  is  innate,  cannot  but  be  known 
to  every  one  to  be  just  and  good.     It  is  therefore  little  leas 
than  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  whole  nations  of  meal 
should,  both  in  their  profes^iions  and  practice,  unonimo'islj 
and  universally  give  the  lie  to  what,  by  the  most  invinciblsi 
evidence,  every  one  of  them  knew  to  be  true,  right,  and  good. 
Thi.')  is  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  no  practical  rule  which  ia  j 
anywhere  universally,  and  with  public  approbation  or  allow7 
aneo,   transgressed,  can   be  suppose<l  innate.      But   I    hava  j 
something  briber  to  add  in  answer  to  this  objection. 

12.  The  breaking  of  a  nde,  say  you,  is  no  argument  that 
it  is  unknown.    I  grant  it ;  but  the  generally  allowed  breacli , 
of  it  anywhere,  I  say,  is  a  proof  that  it  is  not  innate.     For  | 
example :  let  us  take  any  of  these  rules,  which  being  the  most 
obvious  deductions  of  human  reason,  and  conformable  to  the 
natural  inclination  of  the  greatest  part  of  men,  fewest  peo]>lo 
have  had  the  impudence  to  deny  or  inconsideration  to  doubt  , 
o£     If  any  can  be  thought  to  be  naturally  imprinted,  Douc, 
I  think,  can  have  a  fairer  pretence  to  be  innate  than  thiiS 
"  Parente,  preserve  and  cherish  your  children."    When,  there- 
fore, you  aay  that  tlus  is  an  innate  rule^  what  do  you  moan  I 
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Either  that  it  is  an  innate  principle  which  u{>on  all  (iccaiiionij 
ftxcitea  and  directs  the  actions  ot  all  men ;  or  eimt,  that  it  ia 
.^  trtilb  which  all  men  have  imprinted  on  their  minds,  and 
which  therefore  they  know  and  aiisent  ta  But  in  neither  of 
these  senses  ia  it  innate.  First,  that  it  ia  not  a  principle 
which  influeiiceB  all  mens  actions,  in  what  I  have  proved 
by  the  examples  before  cited;  nor  need  we  seek  so  far  as 
Mingrelia  or  Peru  to  find  instances  of  such  as  neglect,  abuse, 
iiay,  and  destroy  their  children,  or  look  ou  it  only  as  the 
more  than  brutality  of  some  savage  and  barbarous  nations, 
when  we  remember  that  it  was  a  familiar  and  uncondemned 
practice  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  expose,  without 
pity  or  remorae,  their  innocent  infants.  Secondly,  that  it  is 
an  innate  truth,  known  to  all  men,  is  also  false.  For,  "Parents, 
preser\'u  your  children,"  is  so  far  from  an  innate  truth,  that  it 
is  no  truth  at  all ;  it  being  a  command,  and  not  a  projiosition, 
and  so  not  capable  of  truth  or  falsehood.  To  make  it  capable 
of  being  assented  to  as  true,  it  must  be  reduced  to  some  such 
proposition  as  this :  "  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  preserve 
their  children."  But  what  duty  is,  cannot  be  understood 
without  a  law,  nor  a  law  be  known  or  supposed  without  a 
lawmaker,  or  without  reward  nnd  punishment;  so  that  it  is 
impossible  that  this  or  any  other  practical  principle  should 
be  innate,  ie.,  be  imprinted  on  the  mind  as  a  duty,  without 
supposing  the  ideas  of  Qod,  of  law,  of  obligation,  of  punish- 
ment, of  a  life  after  this,  innate :  for  that  punishment  follows 
not  in  this  life  the  breach  of  this  rule,  and  consequently  that 
it  has  not  the  force  of  a  law  in  countries  where  the  generally 
allowed  practice  ruits  counter  to  it,  is  in  itself  evident.  liut 
these  ideas  (which  must  be  all  of  them  innate,  if  anything  as 
a  doty  be  so)  are  so  far  from  being  innate,  that  it  is  not 
every  studious  or  thinking  man,  much  leas  every  one  that  is 
bum.  in  whom  they  are  to  bo  found  clear  and  distinct;  and 
that  one  of  them,  which  of  all  otht-rs  seems  most  likely  to  be 
iiuiate,  is  not  so,  (I  mean  the  ideii  of  God,)  I  think,  in  the 
itext  chapter,  will  appear  very  evident  to  any  considering  man. 
13.  From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  we  may  safely  cou- 
rlude,  that  whatever  practical  rule  is  in  any  place  generally 
nnd  with  allowance  broken,  cannot  bo  supposeil  innate,  it 
baiog  imf  •  «ible  that  men  should,  without  sluune  or  fcur, 
and  serenely  break  a  rule  whtuh  they  coTxld  vcA 
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Lat  evidently  know  that  Grod  had  set  up,  and  would  certainl]: 
puniah  the  breach  o^  (which  they  must,  if  it  were  innate,)  to 
a  degree  to  make  it  a  very  ill  bargain  to  the  tranagreawr. 
Without  such  a  knowledge  as  this,  a  man  can  never  be  certain 
that  anything  is  his  duty.  Ignorance  or  doubt  of  the  law, 
hopes  to  escape  the  knowledge  or  power  of  the  law-maker,  or 
the  like,  may  make  men  give  way  to  a  present  appetite ;  but 
let  any  one  see  the  fault,  aud  the  rod  by  it,  and  with  thv 
tranagresaion,  a  fire  ready  to  punish  it;  a  pleasure  tempting, 
and  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  visibly  held  up  and  prepared 
to  take  vengeance,  (for  this  must  be  the  case  where  any  duty 
18  imprinted  on  the  mind,)  and  then  tell  me  whether  it  be 
possible  for  people  with  such  a  prospect,  such  a  certain  know- 
ledge as  this,  wantonly,  and  without  scruple,  to  offend  against 
a  law  which  they  carry  about  them  in  indelible  characters, 
and  that  citares  them  in  the  face  whilst  they  are  breaking  itt 
whether  nieo,  at  the  same  time  that  they  feel  in  themselves 
the  imprinted  edicts  of  an  Omnipotent  Law-maker,  can  with 
araurance  and  gaiety  slight  and  trample  underfoot  his  moet 
aaored  injunctions?  and  lastly,  whether  it  be  possible  that 
whilst  a  man  thus  oi>cnly  bids  defiance  to  this  innate  law  and 
supreme  Lawgiver,  all  the  bystanders,  yea,  even  the  governors 
aud  rulers  of  the  people,  full  of  the  same  sense  both  of  the 
law  and  Law-maker,  should  silently  connive,  without  testi- 
fying their  dislike  or  laying  the  least  blame  on  iti  Principles 
of  actions  indeed  there  are  lodged  in  men's  appetites,  but 
those  are  so  far  from  being  innate  moral  principles,  that  if 
they  were  left  to  their  full  swing  they  would  carry  men  to 
the  overturning  of  all  morality.  Moral  laws  are  set  as  a 
curb  and  restraint  to  these  exorbitant  desires,  which  they 
cannot  be  but  by  rewards  and  punishments  that  will  over- 
balance the  satisfaction  any  one  shall  propose  to  himself  ia 
the  breach  of  the  law.  I^  therefore,  anything  be  imprinted 
on  the  minds  of  all  men  as  a  law,  all  men  must  have  a  certain 
and  unavoidable  knowledge,  that  certain  and  unavoidable 
punishment  will  attend  the  breach  of  it.  For  if  men  can  be 
ignorant  or  doubtful  of  what  is  innate,  innate  principles  are 
insisted  on,  and  urged  to  no  purpose;  truth  and  certainty 
(the  things  pretended)  are  not  at  all  secured  by  them ;  but 
men  are  in  the  same  uncei-tain  floating  estate  widi  as  without 
them.     Aa  evident   indubitubli  knowledge  of  unavoidabls 
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pwiiirfiment,  great  enough  to  make  the  transgression  very 

uneiigible,  must  accompany   an  ianato  law,  unless  with  an 

iuuato  law  they  can  suppose  an  innate  Gospel  too.     I  would 

I  not  here  be  mistaken,  as  If,  because  I  deny  an  innate  law,  I 

thought  there  were  none  but  positive  laws.     There  is  a  great 

<leal  of  difference  between  an  innate  law,  and  a  law  of  nature ; 

Letvreen  something  im{>rinted  on  our  minds  in  their  very 

'original,   aud   somuthiog   that  we   being   ignorant   oi^  may 

'attain  to  the  knowledge  of  by  the  use  aud  due  application  of 

lour  natural  faculties.*     And  I  think  they  equally  forsake  the 

ti-utb  who,  running  into  contrary  extremes,  either  affirm  an 

innate  law,  or  deny  that  there  is  a  law  knowable  by  the  light 

of  nature,  Le.,  without  the  help  of  positive  revelation. 

14.  TVioM  who  maintain  innate  practical  Principles,  teO  its 
not  vchal  Ihey  are. — The  difference  there  is  amongst  men  in 
I  their  practical  principles  is  so  evident  that  I  think  I  need 
i  say  no  more  to  evince  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  any 
'innate  moral  rules  by  this  mark  of  general  assent;  and  it  is 
enough  to  make  one  suspect  that  the  supposition  of  such 
I  innate  principles  is  but  an  opinion  taken  up  at  pleasure,  since 
I  those  who  talk  no  confidently  of  them  are  so  sparing  to  teU 
MM  which  they  are.  This  might  with  justice  be  expected 
from  those  men  who  lay  stress  upon  this  opinion;  and 
I  it  gives  occasion  to  distrust  cither  their  knowledge  or 
.charity,  who,  declaring  that  God  has  imprinted  on  the  minds 
^maa  the  foundations  of  knowledge  aud  the  rules  of  living, 
pre  yet  eo  little  favourable  to  the  information  of  their  neigh- 
'Ixian  or  the  quiet  of  mankind,  as  not  to  point  out  to  them 
yhich  they  are,  in  the  variety  men  are  distracted  witL  But> 
[in  truth,  were  there  any  such  innate  principles  there  would 
*be  no  need  to  teach  them.  Did  men  find  such  innate  pro- 
ipositioni  stamped  on  their  minds,  they  would  easily  be  able 
«o  fHatingiiiiib  thom  from  other  truths  that  they  afterwards 
learned  and  deduced  fix>m  them,  and  there  would  bo  nothing 
more  easy  than  to  know  what  and  how  many  they  were. 
There  could  be  no  more  doubt  about  their  number,  than 
bare  is  about  the  number  of  our  fingers;  and  it  is  like  then 
system  would  be  ready  to  give  them  us  by  tale.  But 
loe  nobody,  that  I  know,  has  ventured  yet  to  give  a  cato* 

'  Tbu  ii  a  refuUtioD  of  the  opinioiu  mentiooed  by  Hume,  tlut  "  ia- 
'  ii  ■jDonymoiu  with  "luitunl"    S«<3  antt,  uole  1,  \.  &9. — -'Ss. 
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logae  of  ihem.  they  cannot  blame  thoso  who  doubt  of  theaa 
innato  principles,  since  even  they  who  require  men  to  lit-Uer* 
that  there  are  such  innate  propositions,  do  not  tell  as  what 
they  are.     It  is  easy  to   foresee,  that   if  different  m( 
different  sects  should  go  about  to  give  us  a  Hat  of  those  iiinai 
practical  princi|)lea,  they  would  set  down  only  such  as  suited, 
their  distinct  hypotheees,  and  were  fit  to  support  thedoctrim 
of  their  partioiilar  schools  or  churches ;  a  plain  evidence  that 
there  are  no  such  innate  truths.     Nay,  a  great  part  of  men 
are  bo  &r  from  finding  any  snch  innate  moral  principles  io 
themselves,  that  by  denying  freedom  to  mankind,  and  tliereb; 
making  men  no  other  than  bare  machines,  they  take  awa; 
not  only  innate,  but  all  moral  rules  whatsoever,  and  leave  n 
a  possibility  to  believe  any  such  to  those  who  cannot  conceiv 
huw  anything  can  be  capable  of  a  law  that  is  not  a  free  agent 
and  upon  that  grotmd  tlicy  must  necesctarily  reject  all  prin* 
ciples  of  virtue  who  cannot  put  morality  and  mechaniam  to< 
gether,  ^viuch  are  not  very  easy  to  be  reconciled  or  made 
consistent.* 

IB.  Lord  JlerberCa  innate  Prineipht  examined. — When  I 
had  written  this,  being  informed  that  my  Lord  Herbert  had, 
in  his  book  De  Veritate,  assigned  these  innate  principles,  I 
presently  consulted  him,  hoping  to  find  in  a  man  of  so  great 
parts,  something  that  might  satisfy  me  in  this  point,  and  pu( 
an  end  to  my  inquiry.  In  his  chapter  De  Inatinclu  y^atwrali, 
]).  72,  edit  1656,  I  met  with  these  six  marks  of  his  A'otitim 
Communei:  1.   PrioriUu.     2.   Indspendtntia.     3.    Univmt^ 
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*  Compare  with  this  idea  the  following  poau^  of  a  very  dii tingaithml 
writer:  "That  Uw  which,  u  it  ia  Uid  up  in  the  boeom  of  God,  thev  call 
pteroal,  reoeiveth,  aocording  unto  the  different  kinila  of  tfainge  which  tra 
vubjeot  unto  it,  sundry  and  different  kind*  of  name*.  Th&t  part  of  It 
whtdi  ordereth  natanu  agents,  we  call  usually  nature's  Uw ;  that  whirli 
angds  do  deariy  behold,  and  without  any  swerving  observe  u  a  Uw 
ooMStial  and  heavenly;  the  Uw  of  reason,  that  which  bimjelli  ■   • 

reasonable  in  this  world,  and  with  which  l>y  rciuton  they  m 
perodve  thnmselTes  bound;  that  which  bindelh  them,  and  \a  i..-: 
but  by  spedal  reveUtion  from  God,  divine  law.    Human  Uw,  that 

out  of  ib/b  Uw,  either  of  reason  or  of  God,  men  probably  gatheriog, 

expedient)  they  make  it  a  Uw.     AU  things,  therefore,  ul)ich  arc  as  tk 
ought  to  be,  are  conformed  unto  this  second   Uw  cteinal;   and   even 
tlic>M>  things  which  to  this  eternal  Uw  are  not  confumiabl^  are  notwith- 
standing in  some  sort  onlared  by  the  first  eternal  Uw."  (HooWcr,  Bnotsa 
Polit  book  I  |3.)— Bs. 
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lititf.  4.  Certitudo.  5-  Neoeseitas,  i.e.,  as  he  explains  it, 
faeiuni  ad  Itominis  omtervationem.  C.  Modus  con/ormatit/nia, 
Le^  Auentus  nuUd  interpositd,  mord.  And  at  the  latter  ead 
of  Ills  little  treatise  Da  Rdigioni  Laid,  he  says  this  of  these 
imtate  principles:  Adto  ut  non  uiiiutcujnsvia  rdigionit  cmt- 
ardentw  quae  iiinque  vigenl  veriiates.  Sv.nt  enim  in  ipsd 
'lU  eadltus  detcriptcB,  nvUisque  tradUionthua,  sive  scriptis, 
five  ;u>»  aeriptis,  obnoxia,  p.  3.  And  VeritaUa  nostra  cathdica 
qute  tanquom  indtdiia  Dei  effala  in  foro  interiori  descripta. 
Thus  having  given  the  marks  of  the  innate  principles  or 
common  notions,  and  asserted  their  being  imprinted  on  the 
ininds  of  men  by  the  hand  of  God,  ho  proceeds  to  set  them 
down,  and  they  are  these:  1,  Usae  aliqitod  supremum  numen. 
'2.  yumen  illud  cUi  dAent.  3.  ViHnVem  cum  pieUUo  eon- 
jimdam  optimam  mm  rationem  ctdtds  divini.  4.  Besipis- 
eendtun  esse  A  pecccUis.  5.  Dan  prcemium  vel  panam  post 
Kaiu:  vitam  transactam.  Though  I  allow  these  to  be  clear 
truths,  and  svich  as,  if  rightiy  explained,  a  rational  creature 
can  hardly  avoid  giving  his  assent  to,  yet  I  think  he  is  far 
from  proving  them  innate  impressions  in  foro  iniwiori  de- 
Kripla.     For  I  must  take  leave  to  observe, 

16.  First,  that  these  five  proi>ositionB  aro  either  not  all,  or 
more  than  all,  those  common  notions  written  on  our  minds  by 
the  finger  of  God,  if  it  were  reasonable  to  believe  any  at  all  to 
lie  so  written,  since  there  are  other  propositions  which,  even 
hy  his  own  rules,  have  ns  jnst  a  pretence  to  such  an  original, 
and  may  be  as  well  admitted  fur  innate  principles,  as  at  least 
some  of  these  five  he  enumerates,  viz.,  "  Do  as  thou  wouldst 
be  done  unto,"  and  perhaps  some  hundreds  of  other»,  when 
well  considere<l. 

1 7.  Secondly,  that  all  his  marks  are  not  to  be  found  in 
each  of  his  five  propositions,  viz.,  his  first,  second,  and  third 
maiks  agree  perfectly  to  neither  of  themj  and  the  firat, 
Dcoond,  third,  foiuth,  and  sixth  marks  agree  but  ill  to  his 
tliird,  fourth,  and  fifth  propositions.  For  besides  that  wc  are 
aMured  from  history,  of  many  men,  nay,  whole  nations,  who 
doubt  or  disbelieve  some  or  all  of  them,  I  cannot  nee  how 
llic  third,  via.,  "  That  virtue  joined  with  piety  is  the  best 
worship  of  God,"  can  be  an  innate  principJo,  when  the  name 
or  sound,  virtue,  ia  so  hard  to  be  uudei-stood,  liable  to  so 
OBtUih  unoertaintj  in  its  signification,  and  the  thing  it  «4«Aaa 
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for  80  much  contendL<d  about  and  difficult  to  be  knowu     And 
therefore  this  cannot  be  but  a  very  uncertain  rule  of  human 
practice,  and  serve  but  very  little  to  the  conduct  of  our  lives, 
and  is  therefore  very  unfit  to  be  assigned  as  an  innate  praoS 
tical  principle.  V 

18.  For  let  us  con^der  this  proposition  as  to  its  meaning, 
(for  it  is  the  sense,  and  not  sound,  that  ia  and  must  be  the 
principle  or  common  notion,)  viz.,  "  Virtue  is  the  best  woiahi]) 
of  God,"  i.e.,  is  most  acceptable  to  him;  which,  if  virtue  be 
taken,  as  most  commonly  it  is,  for  those  actions  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  opinions  of  several  countries,  are 
accounted  laudable,  will  bo  a  proposition  so  far  from  being 
certain,  that  it  will  not  be  true.  If  virtue  be  taken  for 
actions  conformable  to  God's  will,  or  to  the  rule  prescribed 
by  God,  which  is  the  true  and  only  measure  of  virtue  when 
virtue  is  used  to  signiiy  what  is  in  its  own  nature  right  and 
good;  then  this  proposition,  "That  virtue  is  the  best  worship 
of  God,"  will  be  most  true  and  certain,  but  of  very  little  use 
in  human  life,  since  it  will  amount  to  no  more  but  this,  vix^M 
"That  God  is  pleased  with  the  doing  of  what  he  commands j^l 
which  a  man  may  certainly  know  to  be  true,  without  knowing 
what  it  ia  that  God  doth  command,  and  so  be  as  for  from  any 
rule  or  principle  of  his  actions  as  he  was  before.  And  I 
think  very  few  will  take  a  proposition  which  amounts  to  no 
more  than  this,  viz.,  "  That  God  is  pleased  with  the  doing  of 
what  he  himself  commands,"  for  an  innate  moral  principle 
written  on  the  minds  of  all  men,  (however  true  and  certain  it 
may  be,)  since  it  teaches  so  little.  Whosoever  does  so  will 
have  reason  to  think  hundreds  of  propositions  innate  prin- 
ciples, since  there  are  many  which  have  as  good  a  title  aa  this 
to  be  received  for  such,  which  nobody  yet  ever  put  into  tliut 
rank  of  innate  principles. 

19.  Nor  is  tlie  foui-th  proposition  (viz.,  "Men  must  repent 
of  their  sins")  much  more  instructive,  till  what  those  actioidH 
ttre  that  are  meant  by  sins  be  set  down.  For  the  worjfl 
fmxaiu,  or  sins,  being  put,  na  it  usually  is,  to  signify  in  general 
ill  actions  that  will  draw  punishment  upon  the  doers,  wlmt 
great  principle  of  morality  can  that  bo  to  tell  us  we  should  be 
•ony,  and  cease  to  do  that  which  will  bring  mischief  upon  us, 
without  knowing  what  those  particular  actions  are  that  will 
do  aot     Indeed,  thi»  <'<  a  very  tnip  proj-osition,  and  tit  to  be 
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;ncalcat«d  on  and  received  by  those  who  an?  supposed  to  liSTt 
been  Taught  -what  actions  iii  all  klnda  are  sinsj  but  neither 
Ihia  nor  the  former  can  be  imagined  to  be  innate  principles, 
nor  to  be  of  any  use  if  they  were  innate,  nnlees  the  particular 
measures  and  bounds  of  all  virtues  and  vices  wero  engraven 
in  men's  minds,  and  were  innate  principles  also,  which  I 
think  is  very  much  to  be  do>;bted.  And  therefore,  I  imagine, 
it  will  scarcely  seem  possible  that  God  should  engrave  prin- 
dples  in  men's  minds  in  words  of  uncertain  signification,  such 
IS  virtues  and  sins,  which  amongst  diQ'erent  men  stand  for 
different  things ;  nay,  it  cannot  be  &ui)}x>sed  to  be  in  words 
at  all,  which  being  in  most  of  these  principles  very  general 
names,  cannot  be  understood  but  by  knowing  the  particulars 
comprehended  under  them.  And  iu  the  practical  instances 
the  measures  muist  be  taken  irom  the  knowledge  of  the  actions 
themselyes  and  the  rules  of  them,  abstracted  from  words, 
and  antecedent  to  the  knowledge  of  names,  which  rules  a  man 
must  know  what  language  soever  he  chance  to  learn,  whether 
English  or  Japan,  or  if  he  should  learn  no  language  at  all,  or 
never  should  tmderstand  the  use  of  words,  as  happens  in  the 
case  of  dumb  and  deaf  men.  When  it  shall  be  made  out  that 
men  ignorant  of  words,  or  untaught  by  the  laws  and  customs 
of  their  country,  know  that  it  is  part  of  the  worship  of  Grod 
not  to  kill  another  man;  not  to  know  more  women  than  one; 
not  to  procure  abortion;  not  to  expose  their  children;  not 
to  take  from  another  what  is  his,  though  we  want  it  oui-- 
•elves,  but  on  the  contrary,  relieve  and  supply  his  wants;  and 
whenerer  we  have  done  the  contrary  we  ought  to  repent,  be 
iorry,  and  resolve  to  do  so  no  moee ;  when,  I  say,  all  men 
shall  be  proved  actually  to  know  and  allow  all  these  and  a 
thoosand  other  such  rules,  all  which  come  under  these  two 
general  words  made  use  of  above,  ^-iz.,  "  virtutcs  et  peccata," 
virtues  and  sins,  there  will  be  more  reason  for  admitting  these 
aad  the  like,  for  common  notions  and  practictil  principles. 
Yet  after  all,  universal  consent  (were  there  any  in  moral 
principles)  to  truths,  the  know^ledge  whereof  may  be  attained 
otherwise,  would  scarce  prove  them  to  be  innate,  which  is  all 
I  contend  for. 

20.  Objection,  InnaU Principles  may  becorrupted,aTutu>tr«d. — 
Nor  will  it  be  of  much  moment  here  to  offer  that  very  ready, 
but  not  very  uiuterial  answer,  viz.,  that  the  innate  principle* 
•f  morality  may,  by  edncatiou  and  custoui,  aud  \Yvq  ^««^en& 
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opinion  of  thoae  amongst  trhom  we  oonvierse^  lie  daHceocd, 
and  at  last  quite  worn  out  of  the  mtndii  of  men.     Which  as- 
Bertion  of  theirs,  if  trne,  quite  takes  awaj-  the  argument  of 
universal  consent,  by  which  this  opinion  of  innate  principles 
is  endeavoured  to  be  proved ;  unless  those  men  will  think  it 
reasonable  that  their  private  persuasions,  or  that  of  their 
party,  should  pass  for  universal  consent ;  a  thing  not  unfre- 
quently  done,  when  men,  presuming  themselves  to  be  the  onlj 
masters  of  right  reason,  cast  by  the  votes  and  opinions  of  thf 
rest  of  mankind  as  not  worthy  the  reckoning.     And  ther 
their  argument  stands  thus :  "  The  principles  which  all  man 
kind  allow  for  true,  are  innate ;  those  that  m«n  of  right  ressos 
admit,  are  the  principles  allowed  by  all  mankind  j  we,  and 
thoee  of  our  mind,  are  men  of  reason;  therefoi-e,  we  agreeing, 
our  principles  ai-u  innate;"  which  ia  a  very  pretty  way  oi 
arguing,  and  a  short  cut  to  infallibUity.     For  otherwise  it 
will  be  very  hard  to  understand  how  there  be  some  prindples 
which  all  men  do  acknowledge  and  agi-ee  in;  and  yet  there 
are  none  of  those  principles  which  are  not,  by  depraved  custom 
und  ill  education,  blotted  out  of  the  minds  of  many  men ; 
which  is  to  say,  that  all  men  admit,  but  yet  many  men  di 
deny  and  dissent  from  them.     And  indeed  the  supposition 
such  first  principles  will  serve  us  to  very  little  puii)03c,  ani 
we  shall  be  as  much  at  a  loss  with  as  without  them,  if  the; 
may,  by  any  human  power,  such  as  is  the  will  of  our  teach' 
or  opinions  of  our  companions,  be  altered  or  lost  in  us ;  am 
notwithstanding  all  this  boast  of  first  principles  and  innai 
light,  we  shall  be  as  much  in  the  dark  and  imcertainty,  as 
there  were  no  such  thing  at  all ;  it  being  ail  one  to  have  ni 
rule,  and  one  that  will  warp  any  way ;  or  amongst  vnrioi 
and  contrary  rules,  not  to  know  which  is  the  right.     But  co; 
ceruing  innate  principles,  I  desire  these  men  to  say,  w  hothi 
they  can  or  cannot  by  education  and  custom,  be  bluired  am 
blotted  out ;  if  they  cannot,  we  must  find  them  in  all  niankisi 
alike,  and  they  must  be  clear  in  everybody;  and  if  thpy  may 
suffer  T&ri&tion  from  adventitious  notions,  we  must  then  fim 
them  clearest  and  must  perspicuous  nearest  the  fountain, 
children  and  illiterate  people,  who  have  received  least  inipres< 
Mon  irom  foreign  opinions.     Ix;t  them  take  wliich  sido  the;_ 
fileose,  they  will  certainly  fiml  it  iucou&istont  vrith  visible 
matter  of  fact  and  daily  ubsci  vation. 
Jfl  CoiUrarff  Principhf  •<(  f/*«  IKorld.— \  c-xw^^  «»»'<'  ^'^'^ 
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khflre  are  gitsat  unmbera  of  opinions  which,  by  men  of  dif< 
tereat  ouuntriea,  educations,  and  tempers,  are  received  and 
embraced  as  first  and  unquestionable  principles,  many  whereof 
both  for  their  absurdity  aa  well  as  oppositions  to  one  another, 
it  is  impossible  should  be  true.  But  yet  all  those  propositions, 
how  remote  aoerer  from  reason,  are  so  eacrcd  somewhere  or 
other,  that  men  even  of  good  understanding  in  other  matters, 
will  sooner  part  with  their  lives,  and  whatever  is  dearest  to 
them,  than  suffer  themselves  to  doubt,  or  others  to  question, 
the  truth  of  them. 

22.  Houj  mm  eommmfy  eome  by  their  PrincipUt. — This, 
however  strange  it  may  seem,  is  that  which  every  day's  expe- 
rienoe  confirms,  and  will  not,  perhaps,  appear  so  wonderful,  if 
we  consider  the  wajrs  and  steps  by  which  it  is  brought  about; 
and  how  really  it  may  come  to  pass  that  doctrines  that  have 
been  derived  from  no  better  an  original  thnn  the  superstition 
of  a  nurse,  or  the  authority  of  an  old  woman,  may,  by  length 
of  'time  and  c^onsent  of  neighbours,  grow  up  to  the  dignity  of 
principlM  in  religion  or  morality.  For  such  who  are  catvful 
(as  they  call  it)  to  principle  children  well,  (and  few  there  be 
who  have  not  a  set  of  those  principles  for  them,  which  they 
believe  in,)  instil  into  the  unwary,  and  as  yet  unprejudiced 
understanding,  (for  white  pajtcr  rec*:ives  any  characters,)  those 
doctrines  they  would  have  them  retain  and  profess.  These 
being  taught  them  as  soon  as  they  have  any  apprehension,  and 
still  as  they  grow  up  confirmed  to  them,  either  by  the  open 
profeeaion  or  tacit  consent  of  all  they  have  to  do  with,  or  at 
least  by  thoee  of  whose  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  piety  they 
have  an  opinion,  who  never  suffer  these  }>ropo&itions  to  be 
otherwise  mentioned  but  as  the  basis  and  foundation  on  which 
they  build  their  religion  and  manners,  come  by  these  means 
to  have  the  rejmtatiou  of  unquestionable,  seli^vident,  and 
innata  truths. 

23,  To  which  we  may  add,  that  when  men  bo  instructed  are 
grown  up,  and  reflect  on  their  own  minds,  tliey  cannot  find 
anything  more  ancient  there  than  those  opinions  which  were 
tatjght  them  before  their  memory  Ijegan  to  keep  a  register  of 
Uinir  uotiouB,  or  date  the  time  when  any  new  thing  appenrec^ 
to  them;  and  therefore  make  no  scruple  to  conclude  tha.t 
those  propositions  of  whose  knowledge  they  can  fin^  vn  \,\i«xa- 
mim  ao  orifpaal,  were  oertAiaJy  the  impress  ot  (iod  auA.  \\b.N»s« 
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npon  tbeir  minds,  and  not  taught  them  by  any  one  else.  Thene 
they  entertain  and  aubmit  to,  as  many  do  to  their  parcnte, 
with  veneration;  not  because  it  is  natural,  nor  do  children 
do  it  where  they  are  not  so  taught,  but  because,  having  been 
always  so  educated,  and  having  no  remembrance  of  the 
beginning  of  this  respect,  they  think  it  is  natural. 

24.  This  will  a])pear  very  likely,  and  almost  unavoidable 
to  come  to  pass,  if  we  consider  the  natm'e  of  mankind  and 
the  constitution  of  human  afifoirs,  wherein  most  men  cannot 
live  without  employing  their  time  in  the  daily  labours  of  their 
callings,  nor  be  at  quiet  in  their  minda  without  some  founda- 
tion  or  principle  to  rest  their  thoughts  on.  There  is  scarcely 
any  one  so  floating  and  superficial  in  his  understanding,  who 
hath  not  sonic  reverenced  propositions,  which  are  to  him  the 
principles  on  which  he  bottoms  his  reasonings,  and  by  which 
he  judgeth  of  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong ;  which 
some,  wanting  skill  and  leisure,  and  others  the  inclination, 
and  some  being  taught  that  they  ought  not  to  examine,  there 
are  few  to  be  found  who  are  not  exposed  by  their  ignorance, 
lazineaa,  education,  or  precipitancy,  to  take  them  upon  trust. 

25.  This  is  evidently  the  case  of  all  children  and  young 
folk  J  and  custom,  a  greater  power  than  uatui-e,  seldom  failing 
to  make  them  worship  for  divine  what  she  hath  inured  them 
to  bow  their  minds  and  submit  their  understandings  to,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  grown  men,  either  perplexed  in  the  ueoesaary     ' 
affairs  of  life,  or  hot  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasures,  should  not     I 
seriously  sit  down  to  examine  their  own  tenets,  especially 
when  one  of  their  principles  is,  that  principles  ought  not  to  lie 
questioned.     And  had  men  leism-e,  ports,  and  will,  who  is 
fihere  almost  that  dare  shake  the  foundations  of  all  his  past     ' 
thoughts  and  actions,  and  endure  to  bring  upon  himself  the 
shame  of  having  been  a  long  time  wholly  in  mistake  and 
error  1     Who  is  there  hardy  enough  to  contend  with  the  re- 
proach which  is  everywhere  prepared  for  those  who  daro 
venture  to  dissent  from  the  received  opinions  of  tbeir  country 
or  party  1     And  where  is  the   man    to  be  found  that  cai^B 
patiently  prepare  himself  to  bear  the  name  of  whimsiojj^ 
sceptical,  or  atheist,  which  he  is  sure  to  meet  with,  who  dues 
in  the  least  scruple  any  of  the  common  opinions^     And  he 
will  be  much  lunre  afraid  to  (question  those  principles  when 

^  shaU  think  tiieiu,  as  moft  lucu  do,  Oixti  a\«n^axdA  ^ 
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Ood  in  Lis  mind  to  be  the  rule  and  touclistone  of  all  other 
o^iiniona.  And  what  can  hinder  him  from  thinkini,'  them 
•acred,  when  he  finds  them  the  earliest  of  all  hia  un-n  thoughts, 
and  the  most  reverenced  by  others  1* 

26.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  by  these  means  it  comes  to 
pass  that  men  worship  the  idok  that  have  been  set  up  in  their 
auDda,  grow  fond  of  the  notions  they  have  been  long  ac- 
quainted with  there,  and  stamp  the  characters  of  divinity 
upon  absurdities  and  errors ;  become  zealous  votaries  to  bulla 
and  monkeys,  and  contend  too,  fight,  and  die  in  defence  of 
their  opiuioua :  t  "  Dum  solos  credit  habendos  esse  deos,  quos 

*  His  acconnta  for  the  pereeveranoe  of  nations  in  false  religions.  But 
when  men  have  early  been  aocostoined  to  sift  their  own  thoughts,  and 
examine  boldl}'  the  grounds  of  their  belief,  the  probability  is,  that  they 
will  reject  error,  and  maintun  the  truth.  "  Prove  all  tlungB,"  says  the 
AjMstle,  "hold  bat  that  which  is  good;"  a  maxim  grand  and  broad 
enoo^  to  serve  aa  the  foundation  of  all  philosophy. — bo. 

'f  Butler,  in  hia  version  of  this  part  of  philosophy,  very  sagely  and 
ioooady  obaerves,  that 

"  Grave  men  stand  vouchun  fur  the  truth, 

Of  the  elephant  and  monkey's  tooth ; 

While  some  have  worshipped  rata,  and  some 

For  that  church  suffered  martyrdom." 
Kir  Thomas  Browne,  too,  in  his  "Beligio  Medici,"  dwells  at  lengtli,  and 
■BMwhat  satirically,  on  this  unhappy  weakness  of  human  nature.  But 
aumhere  is  it  held  up  so  uamercifully  to  contempt  and  scorn  aa  in  the 
■lalrihlrnn  pirtnrr  nf  Tnsinh  "  They  that  make  a  graven  image  are  all  of 
Aom  vanity ;  and  their  delectable  things  shall  not  profit ;  and  they  are 
their  own  witnesaea ;  they  see  not,  nor  know ;  that  they  may  be  ashamed. 
Who  hath  formed  a  god,  or  molten  a  graven  image  that  ia  profitable  for 
nothing  1  Behold,  aU  hia  fellows  shall  be  ashamed :  and  the  workmen, 
they  are  of  men :  lot  them  all  be  gathered  together,  lot  them  stand  up ; 
yet  they  shall  fear,  and  they  shall  be  ashamed  together.  The  smith  with 
the  tongs  both  worketh  in  the  cools,  and  fssbioneth  it  with  hammers, 
and  worketh  it  with  the  strength  of  his  arms :  yoa,  he  ia  hungry,  and  bis 
•trangth  faileth;  he  drinketh  no  water,  and  in  faint.  The  carpenter 
ftret«i0th  out  hia  rule;  be  marketh  it  with  aline;  ho  fitteth  it  with 
plane*,  and  hp  nuirketh  it  out  with  the  compasa,  and  moketh  it  after  the 
figure  nf  a  man,  nocording  to  the  beauty  of  a  man ;  that  it  may  remain  in 
the  house.  He  beweth  hiiu  down  cedus,  and  taketh  the  cypress  and  the 
oak,  which  he  strengthoncth  for  himself  among  the  trees  of  the  forest: 
he  planteth  an  oah,  and  the  rain  doth  nouriah  it.  Then  shall  it  be  for  a 
man  to  bum:  forhe  will  take  thereof,  and  warm  himself;  yea,  he  kindleth 
it,  and  baketh  broad;  yea,  he  maketh  a  god,  and  worshippetb  it;  he 
inaketh  it  a  graven  image,  and  fnlleth  down  thereto.  He  bumeth  part 
thereof  in  the  fire ;  with  part  thereof  ho  eateth  flesh ;  he  roaateth  meat, 
and  ia  satisfied :  yea,  ke  waimelii  himsell^  and  laith,  Aha,  I  am  -wans.,  t 
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ipse  colit."  For  since  the  retuoiiing  f»nilties  of  the  soul, 
which  are  almost  constantly,  though  not  alwavs  warily  nni 
wisely  employed,  would  not  know  how  to  mDT«  for  wiuat  of  a 
foundation  and  footing  in  most  men.  who  through  aritant  or 
avocation  do  not,  or  for  want  of  time  or  true  helps,  or  fm- 
other  cansea,  cannot  penetrate  into  the  principles  of  know- 
ledge, and  trace  truth  to  its  fountain  and  original,  it  is  natui-^l 
for  them,  and  almost  unavoidable,  to  take  up  with  some  bor- 
rowed principles;  which  being  reputed  and  jiresumed  to  iv 
tlie  evident  jiroofe  of  other  things,  are  thought  not  to  ucv-l 
any  other  proofs  themselves.  Whoever  shall  receive  ah  v  'I 
these  into  his  uiind,  and  entertain  them  there,  with  the  .- 
rence  usually  paid  to  principles,  never  venturing  to  eoninii  . 
them,  but  accustoming  himself  to  believe  them,  because  (huy 
are  to  be  believed,  may  take  up  from  his  education  an>l  tin' 
inshions  of  his  country,  any  absurdity  for  innate  princijlu; 
and  by  long  poring  on  the  same  objects,  so  dim  his  sigiit  tko 
to  take  monsters  lodged  in  his  own  brain  for  the  inugea  of 
the  Deity,  and  the  workmanship  of  his  hands. 

27.  I'rinciplet  must  be  taximi/ied. — By  this  pwgres,  how 
many  there  are  who  arrive  at  principles  which  they  believo 
innate,  may  be  easily  observed  in  the  variety  of  opposite  prin- 
ciples held  and  contended  for  by  all  sotts  and  degrees  of  men. 
And  he  that  shall  deny  this  to  be  the  method  wherein  ino«t 
men  proceed  to  thfl  nssurance  they  have  of  the  tnith  and  evi- 
dence of  their  principles,  wiU  perhaps  find  it  a  hard  matt  i 
any  other  w^  to  account  for  the  contrary  tenets,  which  nif 
iirmly  believed,  confidently  asserted,  and  which  great  numb« 
are  ready  at  any  time  to  seal  with  their  blood.  And,  indi 
if  it  be  the  privilege  of  innate  principles  to  bo  received  a 
their  own  authority,  without  examination,  I  know  not  w] 

hiTeioen  the  fire:  And  the  residue  thereof  be  maketh  a  god,  even 
gnren  image:  he  falleth  down  unto  it,  and  wonhippeih  it,  and  pray 
unto  it,  and  siith,  Deliver  me;  for  thou  art  my  goiL  Tbey  hare  nof 
known  nor  underetood:  for  he  hath  ahut  their  eyes,  that  they  oaaoot 
■oe;  and  their  heart*,  that  they  cannot  understand.  And  none  eon- 
•Idcreth  in  his  heart,  neither  ia  there  knowledge  nor  ondenrtanding  to 
uy,  I  have  burned  part  of  it  in  the  fire  ;  yea,  also  I  have  baked  bread 
a|>nn  the  ooala  thereof;  I  have  roaated  fleih,  and  eaten  it:  and  ahall  I 
make  the  raiddne  thereof  an  abomination  I  aliall  I  fidl  down  to  the  (tock 
cf  a  tr«e  t  He  feedelh  on  aahaa ;  a  deoeired  heart  hath  turn<x(  him 
atiiJe,  that  he  cannot  deliver  hit  soul,  uor  tay,  l«  tlxeta  t^ot  a  Uu  iri  mv 
/igbtiuwril"     (Cibap.  xJhp.  ver.  U — 20.'<— l^n. 
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may  not  lie  belioved,  or  how  any  one'a  principles  can  be  qneo- 
tiooed.  If  they  mny  nnd  ought  to  be  examined  and  tried,  I 
desire  to  know  how  first  and  innate  principles  can  be  tried  ; 
or  at  leaat  it  ia  reasonable  to  demand  the  marlu  and  characters 
whereby  the  genuine  innate  principles  may  be  distingnisherl 
from  others :  that  bo,  amidst  the  great  variety  of  pretenders. 
I  may  be  kept  from  mistiikes  in  bo  material  a  point  as  this. 
When  this  is  done,  I  Khali  be  ready  to  embrace  auch  welcome 
and  useAil  pro|>ositionB ;  and  till  then  I  may  with  modesty 
donbt,  since  I  fear  muversal  consent,  which  is  the  only  one 
jvodaoed,  will  scaixsely  prove  a  sufficient  mark  to  direct  my 
choioe,  and  assure  me  of  any  innate  principles.  From  what 
iua  been  said,  I  think  it  piLst  doubt,  tliat  there  are  no  pi'ac- 
taoal  principlea  wherein  all  men  agree,  and  therefore  nont 
iiuurt& 


CHAPTER    IV. 

OTHGS  OONBtDEHATlOSS  CONCERTINO   INNATE   PBINOIPLES, 
BOTH   SPECinJlTrVE   AND    PRACTICAL. 

1.  Prmdjilrt  not  innate,  nni«as  their  Idea*  be  innate. — Haij 
those  who  would  persiiade  us  that  there  are  innate  principles, 
not  taken  them  together  in  gross,  but  considered  separately 
the  ports  out  of  which  those  propositions  are  made,  thej 
Mrtmld  not,  fierhaps,  have  been  so  forward  to  believe  they  were 
innate;  unce,  if  the  ideas  which  made  up  those  truths  were 
not,  it  was  impossible  that  the  propositions  made  up  of  thero 
■hoidd  be  innate,  or  the  knowledge  of  them  be  bom  with  utv 
For  if  tlie  idots  be  not  innate,  there  was  a  time  when  tlie 
mind  was  without  those  principles;  and  then  they  will  not 
be  innate,  but  bo  derived  from  some  other  originaL  For 
where  the  ideas  themselves  are  not,  there  can  be  no  knowledge, 
no  Bssent,  no  mental  or  verbal  propositions  about  them. 

2.  Idaag,  egpeciaU;/  tlume  bd-mtjing  to  Principles,  not  horn 
with  Children. — If  we  will  attentively  consider  now-bom 
children,  we  shall  have  little  reason  to  think  that  they  bring 
many  ideas  into  the  world  with  them.  For  bating,  perhaps, 
wme  faint  ideas  of  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  wara\th,  ivwA.  «otm^ 
pains  vhicb  tioj  may  h»ro  felt  in  the  womb,  VYvete  '\a  Tvr>^.  "Ottft 

ietut  appeuiuHx  of  any  aettied  ideas  at  all  in  iheta  •,  cavscmSv^ 
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of  idcoR  answering  the  terms  which  make  up  those  uiuTersil 
propositions  that  are  esteemed  innate  principles.  One  may 
perceive  Low,  by  d^irees  afterwards,  ideas  come  into  iheir 
minds;  and  that  they  get  no  other  than  what  experience,  oiid 
the  observation  of  things  that  come  in  their  way,  furnish 
them  with,  which  might  be  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  they  are 
not  original  characters  stamped  on  the  mind. 

3.  "  It  is  impossible  fur  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to 
be,"  is  certainly  (if  there  be  any  such)  an  innate  piinciplc 
Bat  can  any  one  think,  or  will  any  one  say,  that  impossibility 
and  identity  are  two  innate  ideas?  Are  they  such  as  all 
mankind  have  and  bring  into  the  world  with  themi  And 
are  they  those  which  are  the  first  in  children,  and  antecedent 
to  all  acquired  ones  1  If  they  are  innate,  they  must  needs  be 
80.  Hath  a  child  an  idea  of  impossibility  and  identity  before 
it  has  of  white  or  black,  sweet  or  bitterl  And  is  it  &om  the 
knowledge  of  this  principle  that  it  concludes,  that  wormwood 
rubbed  on  the  nipple  hath  not  the  same  taste  that  it  used  to 
receive  from  thence  1  Is  it  the  actual  knowledge  of  "  impos- 
sibile  est  idem  esse,  et  non  esse,"  that  makes  a  child  distin- 
guish between  its  mother  and  a  stranger?  or  that  makes  it 
fond  of  the  one  and  flee  the  other?  Or  does  the  mind  regulate 
itself  and  its  assent  by  ideas  that  it  never  yet  had  t  Or  the 
onderstanding  draw  conclusions  from  principles  which  it 
never  yet  knew  or  understood  ?  The  names  impossibility  and 
identity  stamd  for  two  ideas,  so  fiw  from  being  innate,  or  bom 
with  us,  that  I  think  it  requires  great  care  and  attention  to 
form  them  right  in  our  understandings.  They  are  so  far  from 
being  brought  into  the  world  with  us,  so  remote  from  the 
thooghte  of  infancy  and  childhood,  that  I  believe  upon  ex- 
amination it  will  be  found  that  many  grown  men  want  them. 

4.  IdenlUt/,  an  Idea  tK>t  injiale. — If  identity  (to  instance 
that  alone)  be  a  native  impression,  and  consequently  so  clenr 
and  obvious  to  us,  that  we  must  needs  know  it  even  from  our 
cradles,  I  would  gladly  be  resolved  by  any  one  of  seven,  or 
eeventy  years  old,  whether  a  man,  being  a  creature  conaisting 
of  Boul  and  body,  be  the  same  man  when  his  body  is  changed  I 
Whether  Eu  I  >horbuB  and  Pythagoras,  having  had  the  same  aoal, 
were  the  same  men,  though  they  lived  several  ages  asunder  t* 

*   Of  the  Fjtha^reui  dootrine  of  the  tnujmugntion  of  loiili 
kbted  at,  ir.oct  pemau  bmv*  beard,  though  few  prob&^j  have  Uwa 
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',  whether  the  cock  too,  which  had  the  same  soul,  were  not 
same  with  both  of  them?  Whereby,  perhaps,  it  will  ap- 
■  that  our  idea  of  sameness  ia  not  so  settled  and  clear  as  to 

miiu  to  trace  it  through  the  various  chumeU  by  which  it  flowed 
ward  from  the  great  fountain-head  in  HindflutoD.  Tennemaun, 
kja  rightly,  aupposes  Pythagoraa  to  hare  borrowed  it  &tim  the 
(Herod,  ii.  123) ;  but  to  Egypt  it  probably  came,  at  an  early 
many  other  dogniai,  from  the  great  Aaiatio  etorehooie  of 
bon.  In  the  Samian's  mind  it  assumed  some  new  features,  along 
)  ooloon  of  poetry  and  philosophical  grandeur  oLaraotoristic  uf  hu 
"The  soul,  he  taught,  is  a  number,  and  an  emanaticn 
I  OBotnl  fire^  resembling  the  constellations,  to  which  it  is  allied 
Dortality  and  its  constact  activity,  capable  of  combining  with 
bodT>  ^lul  oompelled  by  destiny  to  juiss  successively  through  several" 
n.  Man.  Hist  Fhilos.  §  93.)  Aristotle  speaks  of  thui  "Pythagorean 
loa"  in  his  treatise  on  the  soul  (De  AninL  I  3.  18) ;  and  Ovid  io 
Metamorphose*  very  naturally  turns  it  to  account  This  philoso- 
ll  nsaage  Diyden  luui  translated  in  his  usual  masterly  manner,  and 
'BMer  will  not,  I  think,  be  displeased,  if  I  subjoin  soma  few  of  ha 
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What  feeli  the  body,  when  the  soul  expire^ 

By  time  oorrupted,  or  consumed  by  tires  I 

ifoT  dies  the  spirit,  but  new  life  repeats 

In  other  forms,  and  only  changes  seats. 

Even  1,  who  these  mysterious  truths  declare^ 

Was  once  Euphorbus  in  the  Trojan  war ; 

Hy  name  and  lineage  I  remember  well, 

And  how  in  fight  by  Sparta's  king  I  fell. 

In  Argive  Juno's  fane  I  late  beheld 

My  Luckier  hung  on  high,  and  owned  my  former 

Then  Death,  so  called,  is  but  old  matter  dressed 

In  some  new  figure  and  a  varied  vest : 

Thus  all  things  are  but  altered,  nothing  dies, 

And  here  and  there  the  unbody'd  spirit  flie% 

By  time,  or  force,  or  sickness  dispossessed, 

Ajid  lodges  where  it  lights,  in  man  or  beast ; 

Or  hunts  without,  till  rvady  limbs  it  find. 

And  actuates  those  according  to  their  kind , 

From  tenement  to  tenement  is  tossed, 

The  soul  is  still  the  same,  the  figure  oiUy  lost : 

And  as  the  softened  wax  new  seals  receives, 

Tlus  face  assumes,  and  the  impression  leaves ; 

Now  called  by  one,  now  by  another  name. 

The  form  is  only  changed,  the  wax  is  still  the  same; 

Bo  death,  so  caUed,  can  but  the  form  deface, 
I       Tit'  immortal  soul  files  oat  in  empty  q>ace, 
K  To  seek  her  fortune  in  some  otlier  place." 
■  B.  zv.  V.  237— 35S 

I  wLkt  Locke  joonlarly  says  of  the  ooek,  he  atudca  t«  Trr^»' ' 
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deaermB  to  b«  thought  innate  in  na.  For  if  thor«  innate  ideal 
are  not  clear  and  distinct  so  as  to  be  aniTefSiilly  known,  and 
naturally  agreed  on,  they  cannot  be  subjects  of  nnivenal  and 
nndnubted  truths,  but  wiU  be  the  unaToidable  occasion  of 
[lerpetual  uncertainty.  For  I  suppose  every  one's  idea  of 
identity  will  not  be  the  same  that  Pythagoras  and  othen  of 
his  followers  have.  And  which  then  shall  be  true  J  Which 
innate!  Or  are  there  two  different  ideas  of  identity,  both 
innatel 

5.  Nor  let  any  one  think  that  the  questions  I  have  here 
[iroposed  about  the  identity  of  man,  are  bare  empty  specula- 
tions; which  if  they  were,  would  be  enough  to  show,  that 
there  was  in  the  understandinga  of  men  no  innate  idea  of 
identity.  He  that  shall  with  a  little  attention  reflect  on  the 
resurrection,  and  consider  that  divine  justice  will  bring  to 
juds:ment,  at  the  last  day,  the  very  satoe  persons  to  be  happy 
or  miserable  in  the  other,  who  did  well  or  ill  in  this  life,  will 
tiud  it  perhaps  not  easy  to  resolve  with  himself,  what  makes 
tlie  same  man,  or  wherein  identity*  consists ;  and  will  not  be 
forward  to  think  he,  and  every  one,  even  children  themselves^ 
Iinvo  naturally  a  clear  idea  of  it. 

6.  WhoU  and  Part  rwt  innate  IJeat. — Let  us  examine  that 
principle  of  mathematics,  viz.,  "  that  the  whole  is  bigger 

well-known  piece  of  iiat  name,  wharein  the  sarcaatia  aatiriat  makoi 
exceedingly  free  with  Pythagoran,  whoie  soul,  he  infonni  va,  after  many 
tnuumigrations,  animated  the  body  of  a  cobbler's  chanticleer.  Thi* 
honert  biid  having  on  one  oocaaion  by  hia  unaeaaonable  crowing  waked 
his  maater  toon  after  midnight  and  thus  violenily  pruvokod  hu  anger, 
telli,  in  order  to  pacify  him,  the  long  story  of  hia  advcntiuiai,  which  the 
reader  will  do  well  to  peruse.  According  to  this  veracious  chruoicler,  his 
•nul  on  quitting  its  philosophical  mansioD  animatf»i  the  form  of  .iVspaaia. 
He  then  oeeame  Crates  the  cynic,  next  a  king,  then  a  beggar,  then  again 
a  Persian  ntnp ;  afterward*  a  horse,  a  jay,  a  6rog,  and  a  thousand  other 
things.  In  giving  Iiis  master  MicyUus  some  insight  iuto  bis  own  biatoiy, 
which  the  blockhead  hiwl  wholly  forgotten,  he  tortures  his  miserly  aool, 
by  assuring  him  that  be  had  fonuerly  been  au  Indian  emmet  of  a  pvti- 
cubtf  spe(iea,  whose  business  it  U  to  dig  up  gold  out  of  the  earth.  t7pon 
which  the  cobbler  exclaims,  "What  an  improvident  blockhead  must  I 
have  been,  for  not  bringing  away  with  me  a  few  grains  iuto  this  Ufe^ 
where  I  should  have  found  so  many  uses  for  them!  But  since  you  so 
much  abound  in  knowledge,  what  will  become  of  me  in  the  next  life  t  If 
anything  good,  I  will  get  up  dirwtiv  and  hang  myself  on  the  very  beam 
which  you  are  now  perchtnl  on." — IJd. 
'  iiee  oa  tbi*  tubjixt,  Uisho^  BuUcr't  i^uaerVaSiana  ot.  VwkmoL 
IdtititY,  appeadKa  to  tie  Analojp-  o'  K-Vigwn.— IS*. 
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than  A  part"  This,  I  take  it,  ia  reckoned  amongst  innate 
priiiciplea.  I  am  sure  it  has  as  good  a  title  as  any  to  bo 
thought  bo;  which  yet  nobody  can  think  it  to  be,  when  he 
couiiiders  the  ideas  it  comprehends  iu  it,  ''  whole  and  part,"  are 
lit'Tlectly  relative ;  but  the  poBitive  ideaa  to  which  they 
|>ro{ierly  and  immediately  belong,  are  extension  and  number, 
of  which  alone  whole  and  part  are  relations.  So  that  if 
whole  and  part  arc  iimate  ideas,  extension  and  number  must 
be  so  too;  it  being  Impossible  to  have  an  idea  of  a  relation, 
without  having  any  at  all  of  the  thing  to  which  it  belongs 
aod  in  which  it  is  founded.  Now  whether  the  minds  of  men 
liivve  naturally  imprinted  on  them  the  ideas  of  extension  and 
number,  I  leave  to  bo  considered  by  those  who  are  the  patrons 
of  innate  principles. 

7.  Idta  of  Woraliip  iu>l  innate. — "  That  God  is  to  be 
worshipped,"  ia,  without  doubt,  as  great  a  truth  as  any  that 
can  «nt<?r  into  the  mind  of  man,  and  deserves  the  first  place 
a  "  -.11  practical  principles.  But  yet  it  can  by  no  means 
l>  Innate,  unless  the  ideas  of  God  and  worship  are 
inuute.  That  tlie  idea  the  term  woriihip  stands  for,  ia  not  in 
the  understandinn;  of  childi-en,  and  a  cliaractcr  stamped  on 
the  mind  in  its  first  original,  I  think  will  be  easily  granted 
by  any  one  that  considers  how  few  there  be  amongst  gi-own 
luea  who  have  a  clear  and  distinct  notion  of  it.  And,  I 
8U{ipo8e,  there  cannot  be  anything  more  ridiculous,  than  to 
«y  that  children  have  this  practical  principle  innate,  "  That 
Go<l  id  to  be  worshipped,"  and  yet  that  they  know  not  what 
that  worship  of  Gkid  is,  which  is  their  duty.  But  to  pass 
by  thia: 

8.  Idea  of  Ood  not  inn-ate. — If  any  idea  can  be  imagined 
innate,  the  idea  of  God  may,  of  all  others,*  for  many  reasons 
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lato  tho  use  of  thi«  incorrrct  plinwc,  Loclte  a  often  betrayed.     It 
•tnady  oooturcd  twioe,  in  chap.  ii.  S  4.  and  again  in  tbij  place.     But, 
AiUiaoa  long  ago  renukHced,  a  uiucti  greater  writ«r  than  Locke  haa 
!nJal^  in  prooaely  tlio  nme  solecism. 

" God  and  his  Son  except, 

Created  thing  nought  valued  he  nor  ahunned." 
NVline,  from  the  conatruction  of  the  language,  it  would  eeem  as  if  tlw  poet 
^ — J  ,.1  ■ :  .1  •.  be  a  created  being.   But  a  little  reflection  will  mfflce  to 
i;  tu  enumerate  the  tbingi  dreaded  by  tiaUk'a,  •n&.\a>'(va% 


iOMr  «»  vu  uUcns 


r  •'  anJ  the  aeoon J  person  in  the  GotlVvead,  Yi»  •^«twi."«*» 
and  bnaka  aH-sy  into  the  ge:  «nJl  aM«t\uin,  ^i.\  ^ 


ba  IkmilA  m .  anoe  it  is  hai^  to  eanoetvB  ham  tfccr*  iktMld 
be  imata  aonl  pnndjies,  vitlwaft  aa  ixuMta  idaa  of  a 
Deity:  vithoot  a  notion  ot  a  kv-siaker,  it  ia  nopoaAh 
to  have  a  ootMO  of  a  law,  and  aa  obHgatioo  to  ubaia^w  it 
Bendea  tbe  athosta  taken  aotioe  of  amoi^  the  aafOentB,  aad 
kit  fataaded  apoo  the  notntla  of  histoiy,  kath  not  nar^atioB 
disooToed  in  these  later  ages,  vh(4e  naticoa  at  the  bay  ef 
Sddania,*  in  Braxil,t  in  Borandar,^  and  in  the 
inland ly  Ac.,  amongst  whom  there  trac  to  be  found  no 
of  a  God,  no  religiaa1||     Xieholana  del  Tvito,  in  litedai 


dreaded  no  crated  tUng.     Sea  (lie  raoarin  tt  AMtw,  SpaetatarJ 
2S5.     Locke  iboiild  bare  written.    "  Ae  idaa  at  God  may,  at  i 
iimm,  (bmanT  rauooi^"  Ac — ^Kn. 

■  Boa  ^Mid  TkrcDot,  (k  2.  f  Jo,  da  !<■▼,  c  IS. 

r  Maitiiiara  B.    TetTjiitad^    Oriacton  0. 

I  Ke  doobt  H  foDowi,  tma  the  priariiaai  cqlaned  b  the  aa^ 
|iart  of  tha  book,  Hat  we  hava  ao  mnataidaaa;  bat  it  ■  aot  the  lea 
tnM  that  man'a  mind  ii  natonllT  fitted  tat  tiba  aaqfainlioa  of  oartua 
ideal  and  prindplea,  amooget  wbim  tboae  iiiiiieliliiliin  tka  frwndatino  tt 
icfi^oo,  particalarty  tka  idea  of  God  aad  of  a  tatore  etete^  u»  tibe 
iliaiMt  and  moat  erideoL  So  Bach  iadaed  ii  oAaa  aakjaawlMlgad  ly 
Loekev  who  yet,  boOi  bere  and  <faewfaer%  "»»'»*-8~  Aa  miiliiiiw  of 
wbde  natioiu  to  wiudi  tbe  nMwt  obTioas  of  all  tratba  ia  imkaawn.  Thia 
may  aerre  to  ihow  how  difficult  it  i*  eren  for  the  ibieet  ndada,  «haa 
•apiMCting  a  &Toiirite  bypotheaii^  to  goard  againat  mr  pabaUet 
To  m^  I  own,  the  tboo^t  which  atwayi  fint  aogseetad  itaalf  en  it 
thi  estraonfiaaiy  irlatinne  wai^  that  the  tnTdlen  were  too  igx 
of  tka  laana(|%  nd  eoBaoqaentlj  too  little  aoqiaaBted  with  dM 
of  the  bananiaa  natiaai  about  which  tbar  wrote^  to  dedda  ai 
thej  did  or  did  not  iMUere.  No  tiavelW  of  oiodeni  timee 
liaTe  oocTobonted  the  relationi  of  thoaa  eredukna  and  baaty  writai% 
Mm  oAea  to  have  libelled  imciTiliaed  natioiw  that  thej  and 
euuulijiuan  might  hare  eome  ezooae  icr  plonderii^  them.  The  teati- 
monj  of  Sb-  T^omai  Roe^  on  wfaidi  Locke  rdiea^  ibr  the  ofiinioia  of  the 
natirea  of  fialdanha  Bay,  ia  aa  feUowa:  "The  land  ii  fruitfal.  bat 
diTidad  br  high  inacoeaiible  rod^y  moaBtaina  covered  with  aaow, 
Birer  Dulee  &llii>g  into  the  bay  on  the  eait  aid&  lie  peopb  a 
moat  baibarODi  in  the  worid,  eating  canion,  wearing  the  girti  of 
about  their  aa^  for  hralth,  and  rubbing  their  headi,  wfaxii  an 
lika  Iba  Uada,  with  the  dung  of  beaata  ai^  fairdi;  and  haring  no  da  thai 
but  Aha  wtapued  about  their  ihouldera,  the  fledh  aide  next  the  bo^T  in 
and  the  hxir  in  winter.     Heir  bonaea  are  bat  a  mat  roanlaa  lA 


the  top  like  an  oren,  which  they  turn  aa  tho  wind  ( 
doer  to  keep  it  out     They  hare  left  off  their  cnatoa  of  ilwlriM  i 
tao«  •«  &od  or  rrligim.     The  air  and  water  are  rtrj  whohaMM,    Ab. 
/Church.  Coil  T.A  L  C2';.l    To  thii  beedleai  lawrtinn  of  Sir  Thonaa 
^114  •*  m»j  oppcm  0*9  ifat.nnmij  ot  BaMxua, ' 
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FkraquArin  de  Caaipjuonim  Conversione,  baa  these  wordn . 
*  Bepori  enm  geateoi  nullum  noincu  babei-o,  quod  Deum  et 

nnanl  qturtion  exactly  coincides  with  my  own :  "  The  ezistenor  of  a 
God,  or  Supreme  Being,  is  ao  fiimlr  rooted  in  the  heart  of  mankind, 
tii«t  there  u  DO  nation  in  the  world  but  hoa  acknowledged  the  same. 
What  is  alleged  to  the  oontiaiy  of  the  Chileses,  Tapajan,  Brazil- 
iani,  Madagasoarions,  as  also  of  the  inhabitants  of  Florida,  the  Carih- 
faee  Islands,  and  espeoially  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  moat  rather 
be  attributed  to  the  want  of  knowledge  of  those  authors  than  real  truth. 
Of  this  I  was  sufficiently  aonvinced  in  1666,  when  I  tarried  three  months 
at  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope,  where  I  found  these  barbarians  to  perform 
their  religious  serrice  in  the  night-time,  which  I  had  no  opportunity  to 
obaanein  166S,  wheu  I  came  that  way  before."  (Churohil's  Coll.  voL  iii. 
p.  733.)  With  respect  to  the  religious  opinions  entertained  by  the 
aborij^es  of  Brazil,  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  account  ef  Lery,  on 
which  Locke  depends.  As  a  specimen  of  the  confused  and  contradiotory 
notions  of  travellers  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  I  subjoin  a  passage  from 
Nieuhoff:  "  The  most  barbarous  of  the  Brazilians  inhabiting;  the  inland 
countries  scarce  know  anything  of  a  religion,  or  an  Almighty  Being, 
l^iey  hare  some  knowledge  remaining  of  a  general  deluge,  it  being  their 
opinian  that  the  whole  race  of  mankind  were  extirpated  by  a  general 
daluge,  except  one  man  and  his  sister,  who  b^g  with  ciiild  nefora, 
they  by  degrees  repeopled  the  woHd.  They  know  not  what  God  is,  nay, 
they  have  no  word  expressing  the  same,  unless  it  be  Tuba,  whiub 
Mgnifies  as  much  as  something  most  excellent  above  the  rest ;  thus  they 
omI  the  thunder  Tubakununga,  i.e.,  a  noise  made  by  the  supreme  excel- 
lency, for  Akunnnga  implies  as  much  as  a  noise.  They  are  unaoqoaintetl 
with  heaven  or  hell,  though  they  have  a  tradition  among  them,  that  the 
■oula  don't  die  with  the  bodies,  but  that  they  are  either  transplanted  into 
derib  or  spirits,  or  else  enjoy  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  with  dancing  and 
angmg  in  some  pleasant  fields,  which  they  sayare  beyond  the  mountains. 
IboM  fields  are  enjoyed  by  all  the  brave  men  and  women  who  have  killed 
and  eaten  manv  of  their  enemies ;  but  such  as  have  been  idle,  and  never 
did  anything  o^  moment,  are  tortured  by  the  devil,  unto  whom  they  give 
many  names.  Tliey  have,  however,  some  sort  of  priests  among  them, 
whose  business  is  to  sacrifice  and  to  foretell  things  to  come."  (Church. 
OoIL  u.  132.)  Compare  with  this  the  account  of  a  Portuguese  and  a 
French  traveller  in  Harris,  vol  I  p.  730.  Montaigne,  who  was  a 
carious  and  diligent  inquirer,  and  cannot  well  be  charged  with  over 
credulity,  obtained  from  a  traveller  who  had  resided  ten  or  twelve  years 
in  Braa^  a  most  satisfactory  account  of  the  religion  of  its  inhabitants. 
This  man  observes,  th.it  "Us  croyont  les  tmes  etemelles :  rtcelleaqni 
out  bien  miiili  des  dieux,  estro  log^ea  h  I'endroit  du  Ciel  oh  le  solaQ  as 
lkv«;  les  maudites,  du  cost^  de  I'Occiilent"  (Esaais,  ii.  p.  230.)  La 
Lonbtre's  account  of  the  leligion  of  the  Siamese  is  little  better  than 
what  NieuhoS"  writes  of  the  Brazilians. 

After  speaking  of  their  priests  and  monks,  he  describes  them  going 
"  with  their  superiors  to  the  temple  to  prayers  for  two  houm  which  they 
%iag  or  rqioat  out  of  the  B.iby  books.  In  these  their  nioi  n!iig  pnvyers, 
vhicli  tks  people  never  mii*  they  call  to  mind  three  tbing^'.  OoA,  uA 
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hominu  animam  significet,  nulla  mem  hftbet,  nulla  idola."*^ 
Thiise  are  instances  of  nations  where  unuultivated  catuie 
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the  law  he  h&th  left,  them  to  obnerve ;  their  parent*,  iwd  the  bene^ 
receiTed  from  them;  their  priesta,  and  the  rovereuce  they  owe  them." 
^igain,  of  their  coinmAndmentu,  the  sixth  is,  "  Adore  God  and  thoae  th>lj 
imitate  bii  virtues."  Vet  after  all  thiK,  La  Loubire  doei  not  lemple  tol 
amiT«  oi^  "  that  they  do  not  ackuowledge  a  heaven  and  hell,  nor  any  | 
Uod  a  creator ;  yet  they  own  a  supreme  felicity,  aa  a  recompense  of  i;ooi  ] 
works,  and  the  utmost  degree  of  misery,  as  the  punishment  of  the  ^ilty." 
(Uarris'a  CoU.  il  p.  182  et  seq.) 

On  the  religion  of  the  Chinese,  it  was  scaroely  possible  in  Ix>cke's  ig*] 
to  obtain  any  very  clear  or  distinct  notion ;  and  therefore,  though  it j 
to  he  wished  that  he  had  exhibited  more  sce|>ticism  on  a  pomt  c 
importance^  it  is  not  surprijiing  that,  believing  what  he  read,  his  op 
should  have  been  erroneous.     Duh&lde  observes,  that  there  are  three? 
principal  sects  in   China,  of  which  the  firal  is  that  of  the  teamed,  who  I 
profess  the  primitive  religion  of  the  country,  ns  taught  by  Confiioius : 
the  saoond  is  that  of  LsoUu,  whose  doctrines  he  denominates  extrava- 
gant and  impious;  and  the  third  that  of  Fo,  or  Buddhn,  introduced  into 
tbe  country  about  sixty-five  years  after  the  Chnstiau  era.     This  laborious  ' 
but  unphiiaaophioal  writer  supposes  the  Chinese  empire  to  have  been  J 
founded,  about  two  hundred  years  after  the  deluge,  by  the  desoendAAl*  ', 
n{  Noah,   who  preserved  by  tnulilion  just  notions  of  the  povtsr  and , 
grandeur  of  the  Deity.     These  doctrines,  together  with  a  pure  system  of  ] 
ethios,  are  supposed  to  have  been  taught  by  Confucius,  whose  opinions  ' 
are  those  of  the  learned.     Consult  Duhalde,  t.  UL  pp.  13 — 20.     BoUan. 
treating  of  the  religion  of  Buddha,  observes  very  justly  on  this  qoestioii. 
"  Xon  dubitamu*  cum    Runio   contendere,    nullum   oranino  religionis 
systenw  magis  esse  oppositum  athelsmi  quam  illud  Tautamse,  et  demen- 
liam  fer*  asse,  universum  aliquem  populum  nthcismi  accusare,  quum  vix 
lie  ne  viz  quidem  singtilus  homo  existat  qui  omnem  pronus  I)a  axisten- 
liam  negare  velit."      (De  Boddhismi  Otigine  et  .£tate  Definiendis  ] 
Tentamen,  etc,     p.   13  et  soq.)    I  have  in  my  work  on  the  Hindoo;* 
ivol.  i.  p.  175  et  seq.)  given  some  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
Buddhism  in  India,   with  the  authorities  to  be   consulted  for  a  mora 
Complete  investigation.     Francesco  Carletti,  a  Florentine  traveller  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  gives  a  singidar  account  of  the  three  great  sects  of 
China:  the  first  of  whicli,  be  says,  ilerived  its  origin  from  Pythagoms: 
the  second,   or  sect  of   the  Litervti,    worship,    he  says,   the  King  of 
Heaven;    "la  seconda  setta  b  di  quuUe  che  adorano  il  B«  del  Cielo  e 
delta  Terra :  e  di  queata  fanno  profeuiune,  quasi  tutt«  gU  uomini  letterall 
p  tilosofi."     Of  tlus  sect  ha  relates  a  curious  ciroumstanccv   viz.,    that 
I  Itey  erect  on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  ohapebi  without  roofi^  in  order 
tliat  they  may  behold  the  sky,  which  they  worship  as  the  image  of  Otd. 
Tlie  thin]  sect  he  describes,  is  that  of  Buddha.      (Ragionamenti  di  Fr, 
rniletU,  il  p.  l£tl  et  seq.     See  also  La  Cumpta,  Nouvelle  MAn.  sar  Is 
Ch'uie,  etc,  iL  101  «t  seq. ;  and  a  Memoir  of  Mr.  Davis,  TVanaact.  Rnj 
Asint  Society,  i.  5  etseq.) — Eel 

*  Ralatio  triplex  ra  rebus  Indii  is  Caaigiunm  ^ 
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has  been  left  to  itself,  without  the  help  of  letters  and  discipline^ 
and  the  improvements  of  arts  and  sciences.  But  there  ara| 
others  to  be  found,  who  have  enjoyed  these  in  a  very  great ' 
measore,  who  yet,  for  want  of  a  due  application  of  their 
thoughts  this  way,  want  the  idea  and  knowledge  of  God. 
It  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  a  surprise  to  others,  as  it  was  to  me, 
to  find  the  Siiunites  of  this  number.  But  for  this,  let  them 
consult  the  King  of  France's  late  envoy  thither,*  who  gives 
no  better  account  of  the  Chinese  themselyes.t  And  if  we 
will  not  believe  La  Loubdre,  the  missionaries  of  China,  even 
thu  Jesuits  tbem-selves,  the  great  enoomiusts  of  tlie  Chinese^ ; 
do  all  to  a  man  agree,  and  will  convince  us,  that  the  sect  of  ^ 
the  literati,  or  learned,  keeping  to  the  old  religion  of  China, 
and  the  ruling  party  there,  are  all  of  them  atheists.  Vid. 
NaTarette,  in  the  collection  of  voyages,  vol  L,  and  Historia 
Coitus  Sinenaium.  And  perhaps,  if  we  should  with  attention 
raiod  the  lives  and  discourses  of  people  not  so  far  off,  we 
should  have  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  many  in  more 
civiUzod  countries  have  no  very  strong  and  clear  impressions 
of  a  Deity  npon  their  minds ;  and  that  the  complaints  ot 
atheism  made  from  the  pulpit  are  not  without  reason.  And 
thoagh  only  some  profligate  wretches  own  it  too  barefacedly 
now,  yet  perhaps  we  should  hear  more  than  we  do  of  it  from 
others,  did  not  the  fear  of  the  magistrate's  sword,  or  their 
neighbour's  censure,  tie  up  peoj)le'8  tongues;  which,  were  the 
apprehensions  of  ]>unishmeut  or  shame  taken  away,  would 
as  openly  proclaim  their  atheism  as  their  lives  do.J 

v.  But  had  all  mankind  everywhere  a  notion  of  a  God, 
(whereof  yet  histoiy  tella  us  the  contrary,)  it  would  not  from 
thenoe  follow,  Uuit  the  idea  of  him  was  innate.  For  though 
no  nation  were  to  be  found  without  a  name,  and  some  few 
dark  notions  of  him,  yet  that  would  not  prove  them  to  be 
u.itaral  impressions  on  the  mind,  any  more  than  the  names  of 
(ira,  or  the  sun,  licat,  or  number,  do  prove  the  ideas  they 
Etmad  for  to  be  innate,  because  the  names  of  those  things,  and 
the  ideas  of  them,  are  so  univen<ully  received  and  known 
amongst  mankind.     Nor,  on  the  contiary,  is  the   want  ol 

*  L>  Loabire,  du  Boyaume  de  Siam,  t  L  c.  0,  sect  16 ;  and  a  20t 
[fct.  22;  wd  0.  23,  wot  6. 

t  lb.  t  i  c,  20,  sect  i  and  0.  23. 

Z  Ham  Lockc'c  third  latter  to  the  Biabop  of  WarcMter. — CD. 
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neb  a  name,  or  the  absence  of  sach  a  notion  out  of  tnen'i 
minJs,  any  argument  against  the  being  of  a  God,  any  more 
than  it  would  be  a  proof  that  there  was  iio  loadstone  in  tfa* 
world,  because  a  great  part  of  mankind  bad  neither  a  notion 
of  any  sach  thing  nor  a  name  for  it ;  or  be  any  show  of 
argument  to  prove  that  there  are  no  distinct  and  varioua 
Bpedea  of  angels,  or  intelligent  beings  above  us,  because  wa 
have  no  ideas  of  such  distinct  species,  or  names  for  them; 
for  men  being  furnished  with  words  by  the  common  language 
of  their  own  countries,  can  scarce  avoid  having  some  kind  of 
ideas  of  those  things,  whose  namea  those  they  converse  with 
have  occasion  firequently  to  mention  to  them.  And  if  thej 
carry  with  it  the  notion  of  excellency,  greatness,  or  some- 
thii^  extraordinary;  if  apprehension  and  concernment  ao> 
company  it;  if  the  fear  of  absolute  and  irresistible  power 
set  it  on  upon  the  mind,  the  idea  is  likely  to  sink  the  deeper, 
and  spread  the  further ;  especially  if  it  be  such  an  idea  aa  is 
agreeable  to  the  common  light  of  reason,  and  naturally 
deducible  from  every  part  of  our  knowledge,  as  that  of  a 
God  is.  For  the  visible  marks  of  extraordinary  wisdom  and 
power  appear  so  plainly  in  all  the  works  of  the  creation,  that 
a  rational  creature  who  will  but  seriously  reflect  on  them, 
cannot  miss  the  discovery  of  a  Deity.  And  the  influence  fl 
that  the  discovery  of  such  a  being  must  necessarily  have  on  V 
thr.-  minds  of  all  that  have  but  once  heard  of  it  is  so  great, 
and  carries  such  a  weight  of  thought  and  communication 
with  it,  that  it  seems  stranger  to  me  that  a  whole  nation  of 
men  should  be  anywhere  found  so  brutish  as  to  want  the 
notion  of  a  God,  than  that  they  should  be  without  any  notion 
of  number  or  fire. 

10.  The  name  of  God  being  once  mentioned  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  to  express  a  superior,  jwwerful,  wise,  invisible 
being,  the  suitableness  of  such  a  notion  to  the  principles  of 
common  reason,  and  the  interest  men  will  always  have  to 
mention  it  often,  must  necessarily  spread  it  far  and  wide,  and 
continue  it  down  to  all  generations ;  though  yet  the  general 
reception  of  this  name,  and  some  imperfect  and  unsteady 
notions  conveyed  thereby  to  the  unthinking  part  of  mankind, 
prove  not  the  idea  to  be  innate,  but  only  that  they  who  made 
tAe  (/i.tc'orerv  biul  mmlc  n  right  u-se  of  t\xcvc  tooaou,  thought 
omtunljr  of  the  causes  of  thluKs.  anv\  U-awtiV  V.\ie«i  V> 
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originAlj  from  whom  other  leea  considering  people  having 
onoe  received  so  important  a  notion,  it  could  not  eaaily  be 
lost  again. 

11.  This  is  all  could  be  inferred  from  the  notion  of  a  God, 
"a-ere  it  to  be  found  universally  in  aJl  the  tribes  of  mankind, 
and  generally  acknowledged  by  men  giowii  to  maturity  in  all 
countries.  Per  the  generality  of  the  acknowledging  of  a 
God,  as  I  imagine,  is  extended  no  further  than  that;  which, 
if  it  be  sufScient  to  prove  the  idea  of  God  innate,  will  hi, 
•well  prove  the  idea  of  fire  innate ;  since  I  think  it  may  bo 
truly  said,  that  there  is  not  a  person  in  the  world  who  has  a 
notion  of  a  God,  who  has  not  also  the  idea  of  fire.  I  doubt 
not  but  if  a  colony  of  young  children  should  be  placed  in  an 
island  where  no  fire  was,  they  would  certainly  neither  have 
any  notion  of  such  a  thing,  nor  ntuue  for  it,  how  generally 
soever  it  were  received  and  known  in  all  the  world  besides;* 
and  perhaps  too  their  apj>rehensions  would  be  as  far  removed 
from  any  name,  or  notion  of  a  God,  till  some  one  amongst  them 
had  employed  his  thoughts  to  inquire  into  the  constitution  and 
causes  of  things,  which  would  ea.sily  lead  him  to  the  notion 
of  a  God ;  which  having  once  taught  to  others,  reason,  and  the 
natural  propensity  of  their  own  thoughts,  would  afterwards 
propagate,  and  continue  amongst  them.f 

*  See  a  fonoer  note  on  the  nationa  ignorant  of  the  use  of  fire^  p.  30t^ 
— Ea 

"f  Hut  men  widely  sepiirated  from  eiioh  other  nuiy  krrive,  by  inde- 
pendent reiearchea,  at  conclusions  nenrly  the  same,  appears  from  many 
«uunple*.  Thiu,  in  tbeolo^,  wo  find  Plnlo,  the  undoot,  and  the 
Africans  of  Fida,  concurring  in  the  belief  that  the  Supreme  God  is  too 
tar  Temoved  from  human  knowledge  to  be  to  the  people  an  object  of 
worahip.  Among  the  Greelu  accordingly,  the  multitude,  neglecting 
the  primary  divinity,  addicted  themaelvea  to  the  adoration  of  aecondary 
and  inferior  powers.  In  Hiudiutan,  Brimha,  or  the  Supreme  Intelligence, 
haa,  I  believe,  but  one  temple  in  oil  the  land,  while  the  other  gods,  hig 
•errant!  and  ministers,  poeiea  shrines  and  altars  without  number. 
Something  very  closely  resembling  this  takes  place  among  the  people  of 
Fida,  who,  "for  the  most  part,  hare  an  imperfect  notion  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  Almighty  and  Omnipresent,  to  whom  they  attribute  the  formation 
of  the  universe^  and  give  hun  an  infinite  preference  above  their  endless 
number  of  idol  gods,  to  whom,  because  he  is  so  highly  exalted,  they  neither 
pray  nor  offvr  any  sacrilicca,  alleging  that  they  think  his  inoomparaUe 
grandenu-  doe*  not  permit  hlin  to  thimc  of  the  human  race,  or  be  at  the 
(rouble  of  govemmg  the  world,  which  he  has  therefore  cOTOmi'i\«\  \fi 
their  idola  to  ni]eaa  bit  vicegerenia  in  all  tlunw',  and  \ii«rfotft 'Cue'j 
dinet  all  tieir  iwiigmu  worship  (o  those  inferior  deitiwi ;  arnon^  ■«V>'(a 
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12.  Suitable  lo  God's  Goodness,  that  aU  M^n  sKould  hnv« 
an  Idea  of  Ilini,  Vierejon  ivttwrally  imprinted  by  Him,  a/t- 
twtrad. — Indeed  it  is  urged,  that  it  is  suitable  to  the  goodiMMJ 
uf  God  to  imprint  upon  the  minds  of  men,  characters  and 
Dutions  of  himself,  and  not  to  leave  them  in  the  dark  and 
doubt  in  so  grand  a  concerainent;  a^d  also  by  that  mean*  to 
secure  to  himself  the  homage  and  veneration  due  from  so 
intelligent  a  creature  ad  man ;  and  therefore  be  has  done  it. 

This  argument,  if  it  be  of  any  force,  will  prove  much  mor« 
than  those  who  use  it  in  this  case  expect  from  it.  For  if  we 
may  conclude  that  Ood  hath  done  for  men  all  that  men  ahall 
judge  is  best  for  them,  because  it  is  suitable  to  his  goodneab 
so  to  do,  it  will  prove,  not  only  that  God  has  imprinted  on 
the  minds  of  men  an  idea  of  hiuiself,  but  that  he  hath  plainly 
stam]jed  there,  iu  fair  characters,  all  that  men  ought  to  know 
or  believe  of  him,  aU  that  they  ought  to  do  in  obedieuce  tufl 

tbey  reckon  aa  the  princifnl,  first,  a  sort  of  reddish  brown  soake ;  Den 
to  it  the  high,  lofty  trees,  of  a  beautiful  form ;  and  next  to  them,  agvin, 
the  sea."  (Barbot's  Decription  of  the  Coasts  of  South  Guinea,  c.  111.) 
Brimha,  or  Brahm,  tlie  one  incomprehensible  god,  must  by  no  msajia  be 
confounded  with  Brahmi,  one  of  the  pci'sons  of  tbo  Trimurli.  It  if 
genendly  supposed,  as  is  positively  asserted  by  Ward,  that  no  t«mpl* 
has  ever  been  erected  in  India  to  the  true  God.  Colonel  Tod,  however, 
informs  us  that  there  still  exists  entire,  at  Cheetore,  an  eDormona  and 
costly  frabrio  dedicated  to  "Brimha,"  the  creator,  not  "Bnluni." 
Being  to  "  the  One,"  and  consequently  containing  no  idol,  it  may  thus 
have  escaped  the  ruthless  fuiy  of  the  mvaden.  (Annals  of  RAJast'liBii. 
voL  i.  p.  S75.)  The  same  author  also  supposes  that  pure  theism  wis 
onco  found  in  India,  (p.  fiSf.)  He  afterwards  appears  to  lose  sight  of 
the  above  temple,  when,  speaking  of  the  nunurouH  shrines  round  lake 
Pohkur,  he  says,  "  By  far  tlie  most  conspicuous  edifice  is  the  shrine  of 

the  creator  Brimha. TMm  is  the  toU  labemacU  dedicated  to  the 

One  Ood,  which  I  ever  saw  or  have  heard  of  in  India."  (p.  774.)  Not 
imlika  ware  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  taught  that  the 
soul  was  a  particle  of  the  divine  sBther,  which,  without  conaoiousnes^ 
animated  suoceasivaly  myriads  of  sentient  beings.  Tbey  worshipped 
brute  matter,  and  the  diementa;  and,  acoording  to  Herodotus,  (lib.  11, 
cap.  123,)  their  eight  greater  divinities  were  the  four  elements,  the  sun. 
the  moon,  day,  and  night — mere  pantheism.  Diogenes  I^acrtius  '.ik-nrise 
accuses  thorn  of  |>anthei8m.  But  Jablotiski  n>aint»in!i  tliat  the  more 
ancient  Egyptian  philosophers  believed  in  one  0<><1.  I'liio  infinite  spiriL 
which,  like  the  Brimha  of  toe  Hindoos,  !nchi>Iod  IkiIIi  aexc«,  is  supposed 
to  have  liean  a  subtile  firi:;  and  was  called  Phlha.  Yet  the  worship  of 
this  g'xl,  like  that  of  Brimlka  in  India,  died  away.  He  had,  in  £act,  in 
all  E!.:ypt.  but  one  single  temple,  which  was  at  Altonphis.  (Jablooiki, 
Finth.  ^tgypt  t.  L  pp.  il—6%)—ED. 
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his  will;  and  that  he  hatb  given  them  ii  will  and  aifectioiu 
•  rmable  to  it.  This,  no  doubt,  every  one  will  think 
1  for  men,  than  that  they  ahoald,  in  thu  dark,  grope  after 
know-ledge,  as  St.  Paul  t«lls  us  idl  nations  did  after  God, 
(Acts  xvii.  27,)  than  that  their  wills  sliould  clash  with  their 
understandings,  and  their  afipetitea  cross  their  duty.  The 
Itoinanists  say  it  is  best  for  men,  and  so  suitable  to  the  good- 
ness of  God,  that  there  should  be  an  infallible  judge  of  cou- 
troversiea  on  earth,  and  therefore  there  is  one.  And  I,  by 
the  same  reason,  say  it  is  better  for  men  that  every  man 
himself  should  be  infallible.  I  leave  them  to  consider,  whether 
by  the  force  of  this  argument  they  shall  think  that  even.- 
man  is  so.  I  think  it  a  very  good  argument  to  say,  tlio 
infinitely  wise  G<id  hath  made  it  so,  and  therefore  it  is  J)e8t. 
But  it  8>*mH  to  me  a  little  too  much  confidence  of  our  own 
WL-yJom  to  say,  "  I  think  it  l>est,  and  thei«fore  God  hath 
iDftde  it  so;"  an  J  in  the  matter  in  hand,  it  will  be  iu  vain  to 
aiTfiie  from  such  a  topic  that  God  hath  done  so,  when  certain 
exjici-iaiice  shows  us  that  he  hath  not.  But  the  goodness  of 
God  bath  not  }>een  wanting  to  men  without  such  origlu.il 
icipresKions  of  knowledge  or  ideas  stamped  on  the  mind, 
since  he  hath  furnished  man  with  those  faculties  which  will 
serve  for  the  sufficient  discovery  of  all  tilings  re<iuisite  to  the 
«nd  of  *uch  a  being ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  show,  that  n 
man.  by  tlie  right  use  of  his  natural  abilities,  may,  without 
any  inuate  principles,  attain  a  knowledge  of  a  God,  and  oth«i 
tilings  Uiut  concern  him.  God  having  endued  man  with 
t!iu«o  fiiculties  of  knowledge  which  he  hath,  was  no  more 
ubliged  by  his  goodness  to  plant  those  innate  notions  in  lii» 
luiiid,  than  that,  having  given  him  reason,  hands,  and  ma- 
t«ri*la,  he  should  build  him  bridges  or  houses,  which  some 
jieople  in  the  world,  however,  of  good  fiarts,  do  either  totally 
wiiut,  or  are  but  ill  provided  of.  iis  well  as  others  are  wholly 
without  ideas  of  God  and  pvincijiles  of  morality,  or  at  least 
have  but  very  ill  ones;  the  reason  in  both  caaos  being,  that 
they  never  employed  their  parts,  faculties,  and  powers  in- 
dustriously that  way,  but  contented  themselves  with  the 
opinions,  fashions,  and  things  of  their  country,  as  they  found 
thi-io,  without  looking  any  further.  Had  you  or  1  been 
bum  at  the  Bay  of  Soldunia,  possibly  our  thoux;hts  iind 
ootiona  had  not  exceeded  those  brutish  ones  of  <be  Hottentotw 
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that  inhabit  there;  and  had  the  Virginia  king  ApochJincana 
been  educated  in  England,  he  had  been  perhaps  as  knowing 
a  divine  and  as  good  a  mathematician  as  any  in  it;  the  differ- 
ence between  him  and  a  more  impi-oved  Englishman  lying 
barely  in  this,  that  the  exercise  of  his  faculties  was  bounded 
■within  the  ways,  modes,  and  notions  of  his  own  country, 
and  never  directed  to  any  other,  or  further  Laquiries;  and  if 
he  had  not  any  idea  of  a  God,  it  was  only  because  he  pursued 
not  those  thoughts  that  would  have  led  him  to  it. 

13.  Ideas  of  God  various  in  different  Men. — I  grant,  that  if 
there  were  any  idea  to  be  found  imprinted  on  the  minds  of 
men,  we  have  reason  to  expect  it  should  be  the  notion  of  his 
Maker,  as  a  mark  Ood  set  on  his  own  workmanship,  to  mind 
man  of  his  dependence  and  duty,  and  that  herein  should 
appear  the  first  instances  of  human  knowledge.  But  how 
late  is  it  before  any  such  notion  is  discoverable  in  children ! 
And  when  we  find  it  there,  how  much  more  does  it  resemble 
the  opinion  and  notion  of  the  teacher,  than  represent  the 
true  God !  He  that  shall  observe  in  ^.-hildren  the  progress 
whereby  their  minds  attain  the  knowledge  they  have,  will 
think  that  the  objects  they  do  first  and  most  familiarly  cou- 
verse  with,  are  those  that  make  the  first  im]jreasionB  on  their 
understandings ;  nor  will  he  find  the  least  footsteps  of  any 
other.  It  is  easy  to  take  notice  how  their  thoughts  enlarge 
themselves,  only  as  they  come  to  be  acquainted  with  a  greater 
variety  of  sensible  objects,  to  retain  the  ideas  of  them  in 
their  memories,  and  to  get  the  skill  to  compound  and  enlarge 
them,  and  several  ways  put  them  together.  How  by  these 
means  they  come  to  frame  in  their  minds  an  idea  men  have 
of  a  Deity,  I  shall  hereafter  show. 

14.  Can  it  be  thought  that  the  ideas  men  have  of  God,  ore 
the  characters  and  marks  of  himself^  engraven  on  their  minds 
by  his  own  finger,  when  we  see  that,  in  the  same  coimtry, 
under  one  and  the  same  name,  men  Imve  £u'  diOerent,  nay, 
oili>u  contrary  and  inconsistent  ideas  and  conceptions  of  himt  * 

*  An  axooUent  illustration  of  Mb  truth  in  rumiabed  bf  Fucal,  vn  hiit 
l«tteia  on  the  "Pouvoir  prootuuii,"  and  "  La  Otbm  raffifante,"  wbers 
lie  ihowB  that  ihft  Jevuita  and  Doaunioan%  though  employing  the 
tonna,  gave  them  each  a  differaoi  interpretation,  in  aooordance  wil 
their  peculiar  theories.   Speaking  of  "la  grace  luffliante"  and  "la  gnee 
tfiSicakx;  ''  lie  bat  the  folJowing  Bprightly  coUocya^  Iwlveea  a  Janwniat 
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Thmr  agreeing  u  a  n&me,  or  a  sound,  will  waroe  prove  aa 
iuuiite  notion  of  him. 

15.  What  true  or  tolemble  notion  of  a  Deity  could  they 
lutvc,  who  acknowledged  and  worshipped  hundreds!  Every 
deity  that  they  owned  above  one,  was  an  infallible  evidence 
of  their  ignorance  of  him,  and  a  proof  that  they  had  no  true 
notion  of  God,  where  unity,  infinity,  and  eternity  were  ex- 
cluded. To  which,  if  we  add  their  gross  conceptions  of  corpo- 
reity, expressetl  in  their  images  and  representations  of  their 
deities,  the  amours,  marriages,  copulations,  lusts,  quaiTels,  ami 
other  mean  qualities  attributed  by  them  to  their  gods,  we  shall 
have  little  i-eason  to  think  tliat  the  heathen  world,  i.  e.,  the 
Sjeatest  part  of  mankind,  had  such  ideas  of  God  in  their 
minds,  as  he  himself,  out  of  care  that  they  should  not  be  mis- 
taken about  him,  ■was  author  of*  And  this  universality  of 
consent,  so  much  argued,  if  it  prove  any  native  impressions, 
it  will  be  only  this,  that  Gtnl  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  all 
men  speaking  the  same  language,  a  name  for  himself,  but  not 

les  hommei  est  mffitantti  Oui,  dit-iL — £t  n&iniiioins  eQe  n'a  nul  effct 
jsiu  grojct  tficaeel  CeU  est  vnti,  dit-Q. — Et  tous  n'ont  paa  Yefficacfl 
n  ect  vrai,  dit-il. — Cest-K-dire,  lui  dis-je,  que  tous  ont  auex  de  grace, 
et  que  tout  n'en  ont  pas  aasez;  c'ost-il-dire,  que  cette  grace  mffit. 
qaoiqu'elle  ne  aufficc  j>*»;  c'est-A-dirc,  qu'oUe  est  sufEsante  de  nom,  et 
innimaacte  en  effet  En  bonne  foi,  mon  pire,  cetto  doctrine  est  bien 
■nbtUe.  Atcz-tous  oubli4  en  quittant  lo  mande,  ce  que  le  mot  di< 
$»JSkuU  y  signifie?  ne  vous  souvicnt-il  pu  qu'il  enferme  tout  oe  qui  est 
ntceasaire  pour  agirt  Mail  vous  n'cn  avez  pa«  perdu  la  m^oire;  car, 
pour  me  senrir  d'une  comparaison  qui  tous  sera  plus  sensible,  si  Ton  ne 
vous  lervoit  K  table  que  deux  oncea  de  pain  et  un  verre  d'cau  [>ar  jour, 
■eriei-Tous  content  de  votre  prieur  qui  vous  diroit  que  cela  seroit 
■nffisant  pour  vous  nourrir,  sous  prdtextu  qn'aveo  autre  chose  qu'il  ne 
TOO*  donreroit  pas,  vous  auriez  tout  ce  qui  vous  seroit  n^cessaire  pour 
vous  nourrir  1 "     (Lettrea  Provincialea,  i.  23etseq.) — Ed. 

*  Plato  had  already,  in  his  day,  begun  severely  to  animadvert  on  the 
snwoithy  notions  vluch  the  pagans  entertained  of  God.  In  his  great 
work  on  the  Republic,  teeming  with  the  noblest  philosophical  speoulatiooa, 
wo  find  an  extraordinary  picture  of  the  arts  whereby  the  begging  priests 
oontrived  to  turn  the  fullies  of  paganism  to  account  Like  the  mendicant 
Criara,  and  other  religious  impostors  of  Christian  Europe,  they  travelled 
about  the  country,  besieging  eapecinlly  the  bouses  of  tbe  rich,  whose 
parsonaj  crimes,  together  with  those  of  their  ancestors,  the;  |>iofessed 
themtelTes  able  to  expiate  bv  chamis  and  incvitations.  Accordin|.'  ti> 
their  acoonnt  of  the  matter,  Uiev  luui  tlie  gods  compk'tcly  und<.T  their 
thumb,  and  oould  compel  them,  not  only  to  grant  absolulioa  for  yu\.  <A- 
fsDoes,  but  induigaDce  for  a'uu  to  come,  fjee  the  whoVo  paarau^  '>«iAi 
thuDotetofSUUbanm,  roL  L  p.  11]  et  i*^. — Ed, 
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any  Idea;  since  those  people  who  agreed  in  the  name,  had,  at 
the  some  time,  far  different  appi-ehenaiona  about  the  thing 
signified.  If  they  say  that  the  variety  of  deities  worshipriod 
by  the  heathen  world,  were  but  figurative  ways  of  expn^ssing 
the  several  attributes  of  that  incomprehensible  Being,  or 
several  parts  of  his  providence,  I  answer,  what  they  might 
6e  in  the  original  I  will  not  here  inquire,  but  that  they  wen 
80  in  the  thoughte  of  the  vulgar  I  think  nobody  will  affirm. 
And  he  that  will  consult  the  voyage  of  the  Bishop  of  Beryte, 
c.  13,  (not  to  mention  other  testimonies,)  will  find  that  the 
theologj'  of  the  Sinmites  professedly  owns  a  plurality  of  godsi^ 
or,  as  the  AVib6  de  Choisy  more  judiciously  remarks  iji 
Journal  du  Voyage  de  Siam,  {^1  it  consists  prc^rly  in 
knowledging  no  God  at  all.* 

*  Tliough  I  hxve  already  Bhown,  even  from  La  T^ubire  himsieir. 
the  Siamese  believe,  like  all  other  nations,  in  the  existence  of  m  Oodi' 
and  it  mif^ht,  perhaps,  have  beeo  sufficient  to  aay  that  they  are  Baddr 
hirts,  I  will  yet  add  two  or  three  testimonies  to  show  with  how  great  in- 

Srtice  they  are,  by  the  .\bb^de  Choisy,  accused  of  iuipiety.  Sirlliaaus 
erbert  observes,  in  his  account  of  this  people,  that  they  "  bare  groves 
and  altars,  on  which  they  offer  flesh,  fruits,  and  flowers ;  and  many  times, 
when  their  Tollapoi  tells  them  their  Deunio  ia  melancholy  they  make 
harmonious  music  to  them  to  make  tbem  cheerful.  Others,  by  break  of 
day,  run  to  their  po^ods  with  a  basket  of  rice,  hoping  that  day  ~ 
happier.  The  TalLipoi  preach  usually  every  Monday  (their  sabl 
the  market,  rnd  call  the  people  together  by  the  sound  of  a  copper 
They  seem  mendicants  by  profession ;  yet  what  by  their  policy,  and 
by  their  incantations,  (for  they  foretell  future  events,  and  hare 
knowledge  in  thines  past,  present,  and  to  come,  by  magic,  and  moral 
observations,  resoTviD^,  dissuading,  applauding,  and  directing  them,) 
they  are  had  in  vei}  great  estinuition:  these  are  their  priests."  (Id 
Harris's  ColL,  where  the  text  is  somewhat  modernized.  Seeorig.  p  35$.) 
Tavemier  having  remarked  on  the  great  number  of  priests  and  pago- 
dat  adds,  that  the  Siamese  "say  that  the  God  of  the  Christians  ani) 
theirs  are  brothers,  but  theirs  was  the  eldest"  (In  Harris's  CoU.  voL  iL 
p.  3S3.)  But  the  most  positive  testimony  is  that  of  Mandehlo^ 
ing  to  whom,  "  they  believe  one  Creator  of  'he  universe,  who 
the  world  by  divem  inferior  gods.  They  say  that  the  soul  is  immortal, 
and  after  it  is  purified,  by  passing  through  severtd  bo<lies,  is  eiiher  con- 
demned to  eternal  torments,  or  enjoys  beatitude.  Iley  tell  you  that 
tliis  bos  been  tranxmittcd  to  them  by  tradition,  time  out  of  minii ;  fo« 
the  rest,  they  bold  that  (;ood  deeds,  and  especially  charity,  are  the  clui4 
means  to  attain  salvation ;  which  is  the  reason  they  extend  their  chorityj 
even  to  beasts,  such  «a  birds  and  Mali,  which  they  buy  to  set  them 
liberty,  as  believing  the  transmigration  of  the  souL  TTiis  Li  the  rcaao:^ 
aiKi  why  they  oerer  condemn  any  Cither  tel'njion,  or  dispute  with  ihSB. 
JnBtrria'a  OglL  a  iss.j— Jiia  
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If  it  be  said,  that  wise  men  of  all  UAtions  came  U>  have 
true  ooncoptious  of  the  imity  and  infinity  of  the  Deity,  I  graiit 
"t.     But  theii  this, 

First,  £.Tchide8  universality  of  conaent  in  anything  but  the 
tuttne;  for  those  wise  men  being  very  few,  perhaps  one  of  a 
thous&nd,  thiti  universality  is  very  narrow. 

Secondly,  It  seems  to  me  plainly  to  prove,  that  the  truest 
and  best  notions  men  had  of  God  were  not  imprinted,  but 
acquirrd  by  thought  and  meditation,  and  a  right  use  of  their 
faculties:  since  the  wise  und  cou.siderate  men  of  the  world, 
by  a  right  and  careftd  employment  of  their  thoughts  aud 
resaon,  attaiued  true  notions  in  this  as  well  as  other  things; 
whilst  the  lazy  and  inconsiderate  part  of  men,  making  tar 
the  greater  numlier,  took  up  tlieir  notions  by  chance,  from 
common  tradition  and  vulgar  conceptions,  without  much 
beating  their  hMuls  about  thorn.  And  if  it  be  a  reason  to 
think  the  notion  of  God  innate,  because  all  wise  men  had  it, 
virtue  too  must  be  thought  innate,  for  that  also  wise  men 
have  always  had. 

16.  This  was  evidently  the  case  of  all  Gcntilism;  nor  hath 
even  amongst  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahometans,  who  acknow- 
ledge but  one  Ood,  this  doctrine,  and  the  care  taken  iu  those 
nations  to  teach  men  to  liave  true  notions  of  a  God,  jirevailt>d 
to  fiir  a»  to  make  men  to  have  the  same  and  the  true  ideas  oi 
him.  How  many  even  amongst  us  will  be  found  upon  in- 
quiry to  fancy  him  in  the  shape  of  a  man  sitting  iu  heaven, 
■od  to  have  many  other  absurd  and  unfit  conceptions  uf  liim  ! 
Christians  as  well  as  Turks  have  had  whole  sects  owning  aud 
contending  earnestly  for  it,  and  that  the  Deity  was  corporeal, 
and  of  human  shape :  and  though  we  find  few  among  us  who 
profess  themselves  Anthropomorphite^  (though  some  I  have 
met  with  that  own  it,)  yet  I  believe  he  that  will  make  it  his 
business  may  find  amongst  the  igiiorant  and  unlnstructed 
Christians  many  of  that  opinion.  Talk  but  with  couutiy 
people,  almost  of  any  age,  or  young  people  of  almost  any  con- 
dition, and  you  shall  find,  that  though  the  name  of  G<m1  be 
frtxjuently  in  their  mouths,  yet  the  notions  they  apply  this 
fuuiie  to  are  so  odd,  low,  and  pitiful,  that  nobody  can  imagine 
they  were  taught  by  a  rational  man,  much  less  that  they  were 
characters  writtoB  br  the  finger  of  God  timaeV?.  ^ox  ^V^\ 
to.-  JifiU  it  Jeiii^ritiV.  worv  'com  the  goodncfs  rA  C\rv\.  \^\a,\.  \>.ii 
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has  given  us  minds  unfumisLed  with  these  ideas  of  hinisel 
than  that  he  hath  sent  us  into  the  world  with  bodies  tii 
clothed,  and  that  there  is  no  art  or  skill  bom  with  lis ;  (iii| 
being  fitted  with  faculties  to  attain  these,  it  is  wont  of  industn 
and  consideration  in  us,  and  not  of  bounty  in  him,  if  we  hav 
them  not.     It  is  oa  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  as  that  the  o[x 
posito  angles  made  by  the  intersection  of  two  straight  lines  ar 
equal.     There  was  never  any  rational  creature  tliut  set  himsoU 
sincerely  to  examine  the  truth  of  tliese  ]U'opo8itiiiiis  that  could 
fiiil  to  assent  to  them,  though  yet  it  be  past  doubt  that  ther 
are  many  men  who,  having  not  a]i[ilied  their  thoughts  thai 
way,  are  ignorant  both  of  the  oue  and  the  other      I  f  any  od< 
think  fit  to  call  this  (which  is  the  utmost  of  its  extent)  uiii4 
versal  consent,  such  an  one  I  easily  allow ;  but  such  an  \iml 
veraal  consent  as  this,  proves  not  the  idea  of  God,  any  more' 
than  it  does  the  idea  of  such  angles,  innate. 

1 7.  Jfffie  Idea  of  God  Ix  not  innate,  no  ottier  can  he  siijvposai 
innate. — Since  then,  though  the  knowledge  of  a  God  he  iLfl 
most  naturtU  discovery  of  liutiiau  reason,  yet  the  idea  of  hini 
is  not  innate,  as  I  tliink  is  e^-ident  Irom  what  hiis  been  said  J 
I  imagine  there  will  scarcely  be  any  other  idea  found  that 
can  pretend  to  it:  since  if  God  luith  sent  any  impression,  an* 
character  on  the  understanding  of  men,  it  is  most  reaaonabld 
to  expect  it  should  have  been  some  clear  and  uniibrm  idea  ol 
himself,  as  far  as  our  weak  capacities  were  cajMible  to  receivg 
Bo  incomprehensible  and  iniinite  an  object.  But  cur  mindi 
being  at  first  void  of  that  idea,  which  we  are  most  concerned! 
to  have,  it  is  a  strong  presumption  against  all  other  innate 
chanictcrs,  I  must  own,  as  far  a:j  I  can  observe  I  can  Und 
none,  and  would  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  any  other. 

18.  Ideao/Siibsta)icc  not  innate. — I  confess  there  is  auotkel 
idea  which  would  be  of  gener.d  use  for  mankind  to  have,  ad 
it  is  of  general  talk,  as  if  tliey  had  it ;  and  that  is  the  idea  aj 
<ubstance,  whicli  we  neither  have  nor  can  have  by  sensatioa 
.•r  reflection.  If  nature  took  care  to  provide  us  any  idcaiu 
"v'e  might  well  expect  they  should  be  such  as  by  our  own 
faculties  we  cannot  procure  to  ourselves;  but  we  see,  on  tha 
contrary,  that  since  by  those  ways  whereby  our  ideas  ara 
brought  into  our  minds  thi.s  is  not,  wo  li.ive  no  such  cleftT 

JJea  at  all,  hbiI  thvvvliny  signify  t\'jlUin^  by  the  word  subJ 
^taa.v,  hut  only  lui    tuicertnin  8\i\i'j  omIiou  ot  >»c  Va*!*  \u« 
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wiukt,  i.  e.,  of  Komething  whereof  we  have  no  particular  dii 
titict  posiiire  idea,  which  we  take  to  be  the  substrntum  or 
■upj>ort  of  those  ideaa  we  know. 

19.  No  Froponlioni  can  be  innate,  since  nc  Ideas  are  t>i- 
note. — Whatever  then  we  talk  of  innate,  either  speculative  ot 
practical,  principles,  it  may  with  as  much  probability  be  said 
that  a  man  hath  £100  sterling  in  his  pocket,  and  yet  denied 
that  he  hath  either  penny,  shilling,  crown,  or  other  coin  out 
of  which  the  sum  iii  to  be  made  up,  as  to  think  that  certain 
propositions  are  innate  when  the  ideas  about  which  they  are 
diji  by  uo  means  be  supposed  to  be  so.  The  general  recep- 
tiuii  and  assent  that  is  given,  doth  not  at  all  prove  that  the 
'  t-iLS  expressed  in  them  are  innate;  for  in  many  cases,  how- 

er  the  ideas  came  there,  the  assent  to  words  expressing  the 
icnt  or  disagreement  of  such  ideas,   will  necessarily 

low.  Every  one  that  hath  a  true  idea  of  God  and  worship, 
will  assent  to  this  proposition,  "  that  God  is  to  be  wor- 
Bhipped,"  when  exjiressed  in  a  language  he  imderstands ;  and 
every  rational  man  that  hath  not  thought  on  it  to-day,  may 
be  ready  to  assent  to  this  proposition  to-morrow;  and  yet 
miUiona  of  men  may  be  well  supposed  to  want  one  or  both 
those  ideas  to-day.  For  if  we  will  allow  savages  and  most 
countiy  people  to  have  ideas  of  God  and  worship,  (which  con- 
versation with  them  will  not  make  one  forward  to  believe.) 
yet  I  think  few  children  can  be  supposed  to  have  those  ideas, 
which  therefore  they  must  begin  to  have  some  time  or  other; 
and  then  they  will  also  begin  to  assent  to  that  proposition, 

d  make  very  little  question  of  it  over  after.  But  such  an 
t  upon  hearing,  no  more  proves  the  ideas  to  bo  innate, 
than  it  does  that  one  bom  blind  (with  catvacts  which  will 
be  couched  to-morrow)  had  the  innate  ideas  of  the  sun,  or 
light,  or  siflron,  or  yellow,  because  when  his  sight  is  cleared 
he  will  certainly  assent  to  this  proposition,  "  that  the  sun  is 
Incid,  or  that  safiron  is  yellow;"  and  therefore  if  such  an 
asaent  upon  hearing  cannot  prove  the  ideas  innate,  it  can 
much  leas  the  propositions  made  up  of  those  ideas.  If  they 
bav«  any  innate  ideas,  I  would  be  glad  to  be  told  what  and 
bow  many  they  are. 

20.  JVo  innate  Ideas  in  tJie  Memory. — To  whkiv  let  tt^ft  ^'i* 
if  there  be  aar  innate  ideas,  any  ideas  in  t\ie  min^,  "WVsi'Ja  Wq 
KiJuJ  Juit  not  actually  think  on,  they  must.  \)©  XoAgA  \a  'Ctt» 
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memory,  and  from  thence  roust  be  Lronjrht  into  view  by  re> 
membranoe;  i.  e.,  must  be  known  Avlien  they  are  n'membered 
to  have  been  perceptions  in  the  mind  before,  unless  remem- 
brance can  be  without  remembi-ance.     For  to  remember  is  to 
perceive  anything  with  memory,  or  with  a  consciousness  that 
jt  was  known  or  perceived  before :  without  this,  whatever  id«« 
comes  into  the  mind  is  new,  and  not  remembered;  this  coim 
sciousness  of  its  having  been  in  the  mind  befoi-e,  being  thaf^ 
which   distin^ishes   remembering   from   all  other  ways 
thinking.     Whatever  idea  was  never  perceived  by  the  ndnd 
was  never  in  the  mind.*     Wliatever  idea  is  in  the  mind, 
either  an  nct\jal  jiei'ccption,orel8e  having  been  an  actual  per 
ception,  is  so  in  the  mind,  that  by  the  memory  it  can  be  ma 
an  actual  jierception  r.giiin.     Whenever  there  i.s  the  actiu 
perception  of  an  idea  without  memory,  the  idea  appears  per 
fectly  new  and  unknown  before  to  the  nnderstaiiding,     When4 
ever  the  memory  brings  any  idea  into  actual  view,  it  is  witi 
a  consciousness  that  it  had  been  there  before,  and  was  no 
wholly  a  stranger  to  the  mind.     Whether  this  be  not  so,   I 
append  to  every  one's  observation :  and  then  T  desire  an  in-j 
stance  of  an  idea  pretended  to  be  innate,  which  (before  ia\jm 
imjiression  of  it  by  ways  hereafter  to  be  mentioned)  any  ouM 
could  revive  and  remember  as  an  idea  he  had  formerly  known  M 
withovit  which  con.icionsness  of  a  former  j)erception  there  is  ntm 
i^meinhi'auce ;  and  whatever  idea  f^omes  into  the  mind  witliJ 
out  that  consciousness  is  not  remembered,  or  comes  not  out  ofl 
the  memory,  nor  can  be  said  to  be  in  the  mind  before  th»tl 
appearance ;  for  what  is  not  either  actually  in  view  or  in  thflfl 
memoty,  is  in  the  mind  no  way  at  all,  and  is  all  one  as  if  id 
had  never  been  there.     Suppo.se  a  child  had  the  use  of  bin 
eyes  till  he  knows  and  distinguishes  colours;  but  then  catiL<J 
racts  shut  the  windows,  and  he  is  forty  or  fifty  years  perfectin 
in  the  dark,  and  in  that  time  perfectly  loses  all  memory  o  I 
the  ideas  of  colours  he  once  had.     This  was  the  case  of  M 

*  Thin  jinint  baa  been  discussed  with  much  perscvemncc  by  Ccadilliu!,! 

whn  in   aoiiie   things  k  mere  reflection  or  Lncke,   aflecUi  in  othcn  log 

difftT  from  him,  for  the  purpoee,  pcrhnpii,  of  keeping  up  a  ihow  of  ori^ 

ginnlily.     He  obierva  on  the  question  here  treated  of,    "Lea  objetfl 

ivriniivnt  inutileroent  sur  lea  aeui,  et  I'flme  n'en  prendroit  jamius  aim4 

ooiBmiicc   Ml  elle  n'en   sroit   pu   percc\il\on.      Ainsi    le  premier  ells| 

MoiaJrv  ilifgr/  tie  connniwrniioo,  c'c«t  iVap\>pn<v<«r."      v?.si:v\  t\iT  \  ofq^HM 

ifar  conooimMBoei  Jbuiruunm,  I'lirt  I.  S;-i.  i\>.  \,  \.\.  v- '••\-'>— ^»-  1 
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blind  raon  I  ouce  talked  with,  who  lost  his  sight  by  tho  BiniiU- 
pox  when  he  was  a  child,  and  had  no  more  notion  of  coloura 
thnn  one  born  blind.  I  a»k  whether  aoj  one  can  say  this 
mnu  bad  then  any  ideas  of  colours  in  his  mind,  any  more  thau 
one  bom  blind  1  And  I  think  nobody  will  say  that  either  of 
thom  had  in  his  mind  any  idea  of  colours  at  all.  His  cato- 
mcta  are  couched,  and  then  he  has  the  ideas  (which  ho  ro- 
inembers  not)  of  colours,  de  novo,  by  his  restored  sight  con- 
reii'cd  to  his  mind,  and  that  without  any  consciousness  of  a 
former  acquaintance :  and  these  now  he  can  revive  and  call  to 
mind  in  the  dark.  In  this  case  all  tliese  ideas  of  colours 
which,  when  out  of  view,  can  be  revived  with  a  consciou.sness 
^t^  former  acquaintance,  being  thus  in  the  memory,  are  luiid 
^Bbe  in  the  mind.  The  use  I  make  of  this  is,  that  whatever 
^Vm,  being  not  actually  in  view,  is  in  the  mind,  is  there  only 
by  being  in  the  memory ;  and  if  it  ho  not  in  the  memory,  it 
is  not  in  the  mind ;  and  if  it  be  in  tho  memory,  it  cannot  by 
the  memory  be  brought  into  actiml  view  without  a  perception 
that  it  oomea  ont  of  the  memory;  which  is  this,  that  it  had  j 
be*n  known  before,  and  is  now  remembered.  If  therefore  ' 
there  be  any  innate  ideas,  they  must  be  in  the  memory,  or 
else  nowhere  in  the  miud ;  and  if  they  be  in  the  memory, 
they  can  be  revived  without  any  impression  from  without; 
ami  whenever  they  are  brought  into  the  mind  they  are  re- 
membered, i.  e.,  they  bring  with  them  a  perception  of  their 
not  being  wholly  new  to  it.  This  being  a  constant  and  dis- 
tinguishing difference  between  wh.it  is  and  what  is  not  in 
the  memory  or  in  the  mind;  that  what  is  not  in  the  memory, 
whenever  it  apfiears  there,  appears  perfectly  new  and  unknown 
before ;  and  what  is  in  the  memory  or  iu  the  mind,  whenever 
it  is  suggested  by  the  memory,  appears  not  to  be  new,  but  the 
mind  finds  it  in  itself,  and  knows  it  was  there  before.  By 
thig  it  may  be  tried  whether  there  be  any  innate  ideas  in  the 
mind,  before  impression  from  sensation  or  reflection.  I  would 
fdin  meet  with  the  man  who,  when  he  came  to  the  use  of 
reason, 'or  at  any  other  time,  remembered  anyone  of  them; 
anil  to  whom  after  he  was  bom,  they  were  never  new.  If 
nny  one  will  say  there  are  ideas  in  the  mind  that  are  not  in 
Umi  memory,  I  desire  him  to  explain  himself,  and  make  what 

^m.  J'nitctjiia  4i-jt  innate,  because  of  little  vuvt  vt  liUl*  «»• 
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laifUy. — Besides  what  I  have  already  said,  'Jiere  is  aaotlu 
reason  why  I  doubt  that  neither  these  nor  any  other  prin 
niples  are  innate.     I  that  am  fully  persuaded  that  the   is 
finitely  wise  God  made  all  things  in  perfect  wiadom,  cauuo 
KatLify  myself  why  he  should  be  supposed   to  print  upon  th 
niind^  of  men  some  universal  principles  ;  whereof  th>iee  lli; 
are  pretended  innate  and  concern  speoulatiun  are  of  no  grtn 
iise;  and  those  that  concern  jiractice,  not  selt«vident ;  auJ 
noither  of  them  distinjjfuisliable  from  some  other  truths  nof 
allowed  to  be  innate.     For  to  what  piu']io8c  should  chancten 
be  graren  on  the  mind  by  the  linger  of  God,  which  are  uo 
clearer  there  than  those  which  are  afterwanis  introduced, 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  themi'    If  any  one  thinks  tber 
are  «(uch  innate  ideas  and  projiositions  which  by  their  cle:ir<^ 
ness  and  usefulness  are  distiuguishable  from  all  that  is  advea4 
titious  in  the  mind  and  acquired,  it  will  not  be  a  liard  niatU4 
for  him  to  tell  ua  which  they  are,  and  then  eveiy  one  will  U 
a  fit  judge  whether  they  be  so  or  not ;  since  if  there  be  such 
innate  ideas  and  impressions,  plainly  difffrent  from  all  othvl 
])erceptioiis  and   knowledi;e,    every  one  will   find  it    true  ic 
himself.     Of  the  evidence  of  these  supposeil  innate  nuixims 
have  spoken  already;  of  tlieir  usefulness  1  sliall  liave  occaaiun 
to  speak  more  hereafter. 

'2'J.  iJifierence  of  Men's  Ditooveriet  d'penda  hjioii 
different  .lo/ilictitioii  of  tlwir  FactdlUs. — To  conclude:  soma 
ideas  forwardly  offer  themselves  to  all  men's  understandings;! 
some  sorts  of  truth  result  from  any  ideas  as  soon  as  the  mind 
puts  them  into  pro|>03itions;  other  truths  require  a  train  o(j 
idefts  plac«d  in  order,  a  due  comparing  of  them,  and  d<yJ 
dactions  made  with  attention,  before  they  can  be  discovered 
and  assented  to.  Some  of  the  first  sort,  becuusc  of  thein 
general  and  easy  reception,  Imve  been  mistaken  for  innate  m 
but  the  truth  is,  ideiis  and  notions  are  no  more  boi-n  with  uM 
tiian  arts  and  t>ciences,  though  some  of  them  indeed  olTelV 
themselves  to  our  faculties  more  readily  than  others,  and 
therefore  are  more  generally  receive<i;  though  that  too  b« 
aooordtng  as  Uie  organs  of  our  i>odius  and  i>owers  of  onn 
minds  happen  to  be  employed ;  God  having  fitted  men  vititfl 
faculties  and  means  to  discover,  receive,  and  retain  truth^ 
Mvon/iii:^  ,»3  tlifv  are  cniploveil.  Th«  '.pvu.t  diffoveiice  thai  i«j 
ii>  be  t'ouad  in  tht  ai/'.:ous  ul  Ukaukiad  U  bom  tib*  4aSwM 
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nM  th(>y  put  their  faculties  to ;  whilst  some,  (and  those  the 
,08t,)  taking  things  ujiou  tout,  misemploy  their  power  of 

lit  by  lazily  euslaving  their  minda  to  the  dictates  ami 
tlomiiiiuQ  of  others  in  doctrines  which  it  is  their  duty 
cnivfully  to  examine,  and  not  blindly,  with  an  implicit  faith, 
10  swallow ;  others,  employing  their  thouglits  only  about 
nonie  few  things,  grow  ao^juaiuted  hufSoieully  with  them, 
attain  great  degrees  of  knowlcxlge  in  them,  and  are  ignorant  of 
.Ul  other,  hnviug  never  let  their  thoughts  lootw  in  the  aearc-li  of 
other  ini|uirieii.  Thus,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  we 
quite  equal  to  two  right  ones,  is  a  truth  as  certain  as  any- 
thing can  l)e,  and  I  think  more  c\ident  than  many  of  tho:>o 
pro|K.•^itioIlS  tliat  go  furjiriucijiles;  and  yet  there  are  millions, 
however  expert  in  other  things,  who  know  Hot  this  at  idl, 

use  they  never  set  their  thoughts  on  work  about  such 
iglest:  and  he  that  certainly  knows  this  proposition,  may 
yet  ^>e  utterly  ignorant  of  the  truth  of  other  propositions,  in 
mnthematics  itself,  which  are  as  clear  and  evident  as  this ; 
hecuUiie  in  hia  search  of  those  mathcuiiitical  truths,  he  stopjted 
his  thoiighte  short  and  went  not  so  far.  The  same  may 
happ«-n  concerning  the  notions  we  have  of  the  being  of  a 
Deity ;  for  though  there  be  no  tnith  which  a  man  may  more 
Bvideutly  UKike  oui  to  himsflf  than  the  existence  of  a  Gotl, 
)-et  he  that  shall  content  himself  with  things  as  he  finds 
Ua-m  in  this  world,  as  they  minister  to  his  [ileosures  and 
jKtsHiuua,  and  not  make  inquiry  a  little  further  into  their 
causes,  cuds,  and  admirable  contrivances,  and  ]iuraue  the 
tbiMights  thereof  with  diligence  and  attention,  may  live  long 
without  any  notion  ol'  such  a  Being.  And  if  any  j>ersou 
hath  by  talk  put  such  a  notion  into  his  head,  he  may  perhaps 
believe  it ;  but  if  he  hath  never  examined  it,  his  knowludge 
of  it  will  be  no  jierfecter  than  his.  who  having  been  told  that 
the  three  angles  of  a  ti'iaugle  are  equal  to  two  right  oncj', 
taktts  it  upon  trust,  without  examining  the  demonstration, 
■lid  may  yield  his  assent  as  "i  probable  opinion,  but  hath  no 
owlodge  of  the  tnilh  of  it ;  which  yet  his  faculties,  if 
ly  employed,  were  able  to  make  clear  and  evident  to 
liim.  But  this  only,  by  the  by,  to  show  how  much  our 
knowle<lge  de|)ends  u|>on  the  right  use  i>f  those  ^lowtr* 
nature  Luth  ht-xtawed  upon  us,  and  \low  VvlvXvj  w^^'ivv  *v\\iBk 
usu.tt« priiicijihi  «.s  luv  ill  v.i;n  s-.ippuscA  lo\.«  m  al^  ta.'M^'a^ 
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for  their  direction ;  which  all  men  coitld  not  but  know  if 
they  were  there,  or  else  they  would  be  there  to  no  pnrpoae; 
aud  which  since  all  men  do  not  know,  uor  can  distingoith 
from  other  adventitious  tniths,  we  may  well  conclude  then 
are  no  ?uch. 

23.  Men  must  tJnnk  and  hi&to  for  them»elvet.—Wh»t 
censure,  doubting  thus  of  innate  principles,  may  deserve  froo 
men,  who  will  be  apt  to  call  it  pulling  up  the  old  foundatio 
of  knowledge  and  certainty,  I  cannot  teU ;  I  persnade  mysi 
at  least  that  the  way  I  have  pursued,  being  oonformable  I 
truth,  lays  those  foundations  surer.  This  I  am  certain, 
have  not  made  it  my  business  either  to  quit  or  follow  any 
authority  in  the  ensuing  discourse :  truth  has  been  my  onlj 
aim,  and  wherever  that  has  appeared  to  lead,  my  thougho 
have  impartially  followed,  without  minding  whether  th 
footsteps  of  any  other  lay  that  way  or  not.  Not  that  I  wan| 
a  due  resfiect  to  other  men's  opin:on.s;  but,  after  all,  th 
greatest  reverence  is  duo  to  truth :  and  I  liope  it  will  not 
thought  arrogance  to  say,  that  perhaps  we  should  ma 
greater  progress  in  the  discovery  of  rational  and  contempli 
tive  knowledge,  if  we  sought  it  in  the  fountain,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  things  themselves,  and  made  use  rather  of  our 
own  thoughts  than  other  men's  to  find  it ;  for  I  think  w© 
may  bj*  rationally  hope  to  see  with  other  men's  eyes,  as  to 
know  by  other  men's  understandings.  So  much  aa  wo  our- 
selves consider  and  comprehend  of  truth  aud  reason,  so  mnch 
we  poaaess  of  real  and  trne  knowledge.  The  floating  of 
other  men's  opinions  in  our  brains,  makes  us  not  one  jot  the 
more  knowing,  though  they  happen  to  be  true.  What  in 
them  was  science,  is  in  us  but  opiniatrety;  whikt  we  givcH 
np  our  assent  only  to  reverend  names,  and  do  not,  as  theyB 
did,  employ  our  own  reason  to  underNtand  those  truths  which 
i»nvo  them  reputation.  Aristotle  was  certainly  a  knowing 
man,  but  nobody  ever  thought  him  so  because  he  blindly 
embraced  or  confidently  vented  the  opinions  of  another.  And 
if  the  taking  up  another's  principles,  without  examining  theo 
mmle  not  him  a  jihilusopher,  I  suppose  it  will  hardly  maka 
(•nyliCHly  nine  so.  In  the  sciences  every  one  has  sii  much  as  \\t 
HLftlly  knows  and  comprehends.  What  he  belii-vcs  only,  aud 
takes  npfiii  tniat,  ary  but  hlireds;  which,  howovrr  well  in  th4 
»-ho!e  pioo»,  wake  no  conaidorubk*  ndditiuu  to  \uf  »U 
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(n^thers  them.  Such  borrowed  wmilth,  like  (airy  money, 
though  it  wero  s^ld  in  the  hand  from  which  he  reooivod  it, 
will  bo  but  leaves  and  dust  when  it  comes  to  use.* 

24.  W/ience  tlm  Opinion  of  Innute  Princl/>les. — When  men 
have  found  some  general  propositions  tliat  could  not  be 
iloabted  of  a-s  sotm  as  understood,  it  was,  I  know,  a  short  and 
easy  way  to  conclude  them  innate.  This  being  once  received, 
it  cased  tlic  lazy  from  the  pains  of  search,  and  stopped  the 
inqoiry  of  the  doubtfiil  concerning  all  tliat  was  once  styled 
iuimtc.  And  it  was  of  no  small  advantage  to  those  wlm 
affected  to  be  masters  and  teachers,  to  make  this  tiie  principle 
of  principles,  "that  principlas  must  rot  be  questioned:"'  for 
having  once  established  this  tenet,  that  there  ure  innsto 
principles,  it  put  their  followers  upon  a  necessity  of  rcceinng 
lome  dwtrines  as  such ;  which  was  to  take  them  off  from 
thci  use  of  their  own  reason  and  judgmerit,  and  put  them  do 

ilievinsr  and  taking  them  upon  trust  without  ftirther  cxanii- 
ion;  in  which  jxisture  of  blind  credulity  they  might  I* 
more  easily  governed  by  and  made  useful  to  some  sort  of 
mcin  who  ha<l  the  skill  and  offico  to  principle  and  guide  them. 
Nor  is  it  a  small  jiower  it  gives  one  man  over  another  to 
have  the  authority  to  be  the  dictator  of  principles  and  teacher 
of  unquestionable  truths;  and  to  make  a  man  swallow  that 
for  an  innate  principle,  which  may  servo  to  his  purpose  who 
teacheth  them :  whereas  had  they  examined  the  wajrs  whereby 
men  came  to  the  knowlerlge  of  many  universal  truths,  they 
would  have  found  them  to  result  in  the  minds  of  men  from 
the  being  of  things  themselves  when  duly  considered;  and 
that    thry    were    discovered    ijy    the    application    of    those 
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*  T.'ul.i^  1i:i't   i>.Ksibly  riMul  in  Cralliuid's  translation  of  the  Anibiar. 
X:  tho'barber'g  fourth  brother,  Elkooz-el-Aiwinec,  iho 

In. :  if  whom  it  19  related,  that  ' '  being  in  hi*  shop  one  day, 

there  nccoiteJ  liun  »n  old  man  with  a  long  beard,  who  banded  to  him 
•ome  money,  mying.  Give  mo  some  me.it  for  it     So  he  took  the  money, 

»iv'  • ' .1,..  ....  ..       /^^  when  the  old  man  had  gone  away,  my 

tr  iney  which  he  h.id  i>aid  him,  and  seeing  th.it  it 

r.,  .58,  pat  it  Mide  by  itself.     This  old   man  con- 

tinucxi  to  reiKiir  to  him  during  a  period  of  live  months,  .-ind  my  brother 
always  threw  his  money  into  a  chest  by  itself;  after  which  period  h« 
jesired  to  take  it  out  for  the  purpose  of  buying  some  sheep ;  but  oil 
s|icTiing  the  che*t,  he  found  all  the  contents  converted  into  white  |*per. 
iti)>)>ed  rounrj."  limine  a  TVanslution,  vol.  i.  p.  39(5.^—160. 
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Acuities  that  were  fitted  by  nature  to  receive  and  judge  cf 
them  when  duly  employed  about  them. 

25.  C'otidusion. — To  aliow  how  the  understanding  proceed* 
herein  is  the  design  of  the  following  discourse,  which  I  shall 
proceed  to  when  I  have  first  premised,  that  hithexto,  to  clear 
my  way  to  those  foundations  which  I  conceive  ana  the  only 
true  ones  whereon  to  establish  those  notions  we  can  have  of 
our  own  knowledge,  it  hath  l>een  necessary  for  me  to  give  aa 
account  of  the  reasons  I  had  to  doubt  of  innate  principles,  i 
And  since  the  ai-guments  which  ai°e  against  them  do  some  cflfl 
them  rise  from  common  received  opinions,  I  have  been  forced^ 
to  take  several  things  for  granted,  which  is  hardly  avoidable 
to  any  one,  whose  task  is  to  show  the  falsehood  or  improba- 
bility of  any  tenet ;  it  happening  in  controversial  discuiines 
as  it  does  in  assaulting  of  towns,  where,  if  the  ground  be 
but  firm  whereon  the  batteries  are  erected,  there  is  no  further 
inquiry  of  whom  it  is  borrowed,  nor  whom  it  belongs  to,  so 
it  afTords  but  a  tit  rise  for  the  present  purpoee.  But  in  the 
future  pai-t  of  this  Discourse,  designing  to  raise  an  aditioe 
uniform  and  consistent  with  itself,  as  far  as  my  own  ex> 
[lerienoe  and  observation  will  assist  me,  I  hop>e  to  erect  it  oi 
such  a  basis  that  I  shall  not  need  to  shore  it  up  with  pro[ 
and  buttresses,  leaning  on  borrowed  or  begged  foundations; 
or  at  least,  if  mine  prove  a  castle  in  the  air,  I  will  endeayoor 
it  shall  be  all  of  a  piece  and  hang  together.  Wherein  I 
warn  the  reader  not  to  expect  undeniable  cogent  demonstra- 
tions, unless  I  may  be  allowed  the  privilege,  not  seldoi 
assumed  by  others,  to  take  my  principles  for  granted,  aud< 
then,  I  doubt  not,  but  I  can  demonstrate  too.  All  that  ~ 
shall  say  for  the  principles  I  proceed  on  is,  that  I  can  onl/J 
appeal  to  men's  own  unprejudiced  experience  and  obserratioi 
whether  they  be  true  or  not ;  and  this  is  enough  for  a  man 
who  professes  no  more  than  to  lay  down  candidly  and  frMly 
his  own  conjectures,  concerning  a  subject  lying  somewhat  ia 
the  dark,  without  any  other  design  than  an  onbiaawd  inqjuiiy 
•Aor  truth. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

or  IDEAS   m   GENERAL,    AM)  TBEIB  ORIQIKAL. 

1.  Idea  is  t/ie  Object  of  ThinJcing. — EvERY  man  being  con* 
■ciona  to  binkself  thiit  he  tliinks,  anil  that  which  his  mind  ia 
applied  about  whilst  thinking,  being  the  ideaa  that  are  there, 
it  in  post  doubt  that  men  have  in  their  minds  sicvei-al  ideas, 
Kuch  as  are  those  expressed  by  the  words  whiteuesa,  liardness, 
s-weetness,  tliiiJdng,  motion,  man,  elepliaut,  aiiuy,  drunken- 
nets,  and  others.  It  is  in  the  tii'st  pkce  then  to  be  inquired 
hi>w  he  comes  by  them.  I  know  it  is  a  received  doctrine  that 
luen  have  native  ideas  and  oi-iginal  characters  stamped  upon 
their  minds  in  their  very  first  being.  This  opinion  I  have 
■t  laigo  examined  already;  and  I  suppose  what  I  have  said 
in  the  foregoing  book  will  be  much  more  easily  admitted  when 
T  IiAvc  shown  wliene«  the  understanding  may  get  all  the  ideaa 
il  baa,  and  by  what  ways  and  degrees  they  may  come  into  the 
mind  ;  for  which  I  shall  appeal  t«  every  one's  own  observation 
and  experience. 

2.  AU  Ideas  come  from  Seimalion  or  Reflection, — Let  us 
then  suppose  the  mind  to  1)0,  as  wo  say,  whito  paper,*  void  o( 
all  chamcters,  without  any  ideas;  how  comes  it  to  bo  fur- 
niiibcd  ?  Whence  comes  it  by  that  vast  store  which  the  busy 
an<i  boundless  fancy  of  man  has  [iaiute<l  on  it  with  an  almost 
endless  variety?  Whence  has  it  all  the  materials  of  reason 
and  knowlodgul  To  this  I  answer  in  one  word,  from  ex{)e- 
ncniv;  in  that  all  our  knowledge  is  founded,  and  from  that 
it  nltiiuatoly  derives  itself  +    Our  observation  employed  cither 

*  IT  [Kin  this  oompuiaon  I  hare  slreKdy  remarked  in  a  f  ~  '    — Ed. 

t  It  woul4  at  fint  Right,  and  to  an  unprejudiced  |  -  ir  tluit 

1..-  L.-  in  ii.i.1  t,»*-a,'.'  liiul  expr«a«l  binuelf  with  suftic.  ,  _  i  :  -j,  but 
>:  i<d  it  to  be  cither  obscure  in  icaelt,  or  diroctly  nl 

>,.  ^'UtB  which  the  philodopher  has  elsewhere  niwla 

lUi  lilt  ducUiuo  il  oiiiUiiis.  His  remnrlco  are  too  long  to  be  introduoeij 
rata  a  not>^  but  tiio  rt«ult  to  whicli  ho  EU|<pu«es  thont  t^'  lend  i« 
f        ■  '      '   ;'  nteiiceji:    "It  tin-  fure'.;Miii^  rtnuuWs  Vx:  y.iVv. 

f>  ■  »  AiudauientAl  [niiicuA"  ul' liOcW  »  \iVi-i>iw'\A'>j . 

mn.,  .  •     ,  i   bf  luiMt  of  bia  auccesnoni  »a  ik  4jEm>w^V- A»^ 
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about  external  aecsible  otjecta,  or  about  the  iutenml  opera- 
nona  of  our  minds,  perceived  and  reflected  ou  by  ourselves,  ia 
that  which  supplies  our  undcrstaiidiugs  with  all  the  materiala 
of  thinking.  These  two  are  the  fountains  of  knowledge  from 
whence  all  the  ideas  we  have  or  can  naturally  have  do  spring. 

3.    Tlie  Objects  of  Seruation  one  Source  of  Idea». — FL 
our  senses,  conversant  about  particular  sensible  objects,  dfli 
convey  into  the  mind  several  distinct  perceptions  of  thing%1 
according  to  those   various  ways  wherein  those  objects  d«»l 
affect  them :  and  thus  we  coii\e  by  those  ideas  we  have,  i 
yellow,  white,  heat,  cold,  soft,  hard,   bitter,  sweet,  and  kill 
those  which  we  call  sensible  qualities  ;  which  when  I  say  tfa« 
senaes  convey  into  the  mind,  I    mean,  they  from   ext«mal 
objects  convey  into  the  mind  what  produces  there  those  per- 
ceptions.    This  great  source  of  most  of  the  idnts  we  havC|^ 
depending  wholly  upon  our  senses,  and  derived  by  them  to  th^| 
understanding,  I  call  sensatiox.*  ^ 


uma 
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trutli,  u>J  which,  undar  a  form  gomewUkt  diiguUed,  hu  aerved  to  Hums 
as  the  buia  of  all  hu  goepUoal  thsories.     It  ^pean  to  me,  that  the  di 
trinei  of  both  thcsie  eminent  authors,  with  respect  to  tlie  Ori|^i  of 
ideas,  resolve  into  the  supposition,  that  comciousnen  is  exdusirely 
■oorce  of  all  our  knowledge.     Their  huiguage,  indeed,  particularly  t 
of  Locke,  seems  to  imply  the  contrary ;  but  that  this  was  really  their' 
opinion,  may,  with  certainty,  be  inferred  from  their  own  conunenU." 
^PhU.  liasayl  p.  82,  et  seq.)— Kd. 

*  On  ttiis  subject  see  Wolfs  Logic,  p.  11.  Logique  de  Du  Mamus, 
p.  20  et  seq.  Tliis  Inttor  writer  takes  of  the  whole  question  the  views  of 
a  mere  materialist,  "  £Ue  (I'ime)  sent  imm&liatement  par  I 
t<rieun,  et  elle  sent  mMiatement  par  les  organei  du  lena  ini 
oorvenu."  Descartes  undertakes  to  explain  the  very  manner  in 
ideas  are  ublainod  by  sensation:  "Lea  choses  ext^rieures,"  says 
"metlaiit  Ics  esprits  vitaux  en  mouvement  par  les  impressions  q'u' 
piTMluisent,  ces  csprits  remontent  au  cerveao,  et  y  formeut  un  rauial 
type,  qui  correspond  aux  impressions  et  a  leur  matih«  determine 
tyiM  n  est  pas  WAio  de  I'objet  lui-mime,  mais  I'Ame  en  prci.  ' 
«aiiec,  et  ulurs  vuit  en  elle  inAmo  I'idiSe,   qui  diffbre  done  tot  >  i 

tyi«  ct  dc  I'objet  qui  cause I'iropresaion."     (Buhle,  Hist  de  Ia  i  J^-_ 

v<il.  iii.  p.  20.)  Aiistotlo  on  this  question  appears  to  h«ve  eiiiert&med 
tlie  samo  opinions  as  Locke.  (See  De  Animo,  ii  A,  (!,  12.)  Thougl^ 
iw  Dr.  itiUIes  lias  already  observed,  the  oelebrated  axiom,  "  Nihil  est  in 
iutollectu  quod  non  fuit  prius  in  sensu,"  appears  not  to  be  at  proKSt 
found  in  the  works  uf  the  Stagirite.  (l£thica  and  Folitioi,  AnaL  I.  liS.) 
ThU  iloctrine,  befor*  the  time  of  Locko.  had  already  been  n>l<'|>te<l  by 
Hol>l«!«,     "II  ny  a  dans  I'Ame  aacune  iiU'o  qui  n'ait  M  prAieilfiiunftt 

pnnjuite,  mi  toute  oa  en  panic,  par  un  dm  mbc.       (BoHIp,  IlisL  I'hiL 

J/<*/  I.//  Hi.  I'OS.)— JCu. 
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4.  Tha  Operations  of  our  Minds,  tin  othtr  Source  cftkem 

Secondly,  the  other  Ibiintaia,  Irom  which  experience  fumishetii 
tho  understancliui:  with  iiieas,  is  the  perception  of  the  opera- 
tions of  our  own  mind  within  uh.  as  it  is  employed  about  the 
ideas  it  has  got ;  which  oporatious,  when  the  soul  comes  to 
reflect  on  and  cotu?ider,  do  furnish  the  understanding  with 
another  set  of  iiieas,  which  could  not  l>e  had  from  things 
without;  and  such  aro  perception,  thinking;,  doubting,  belier- 
Ing,  reasoning,  knowing,  willing,  and  all  the  different  actings 
of  our  own  miud^;  which  we  being  cousoiuua  of,  and  observ- 
ing in  ourselves,  do  from  these  receive  into  our  understandings 
as  distinct  ideas,  as  we  do  from  bodies  affecting  our  senses. 
This  source  of  ideas  every  man  has  wholly  in  himself;  and 
though  it  be  not  sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external 
objects,  yet  it  ia  very  like  it,  and  might  firoperly  enough  bo 
called  internal  sense.*  But  as  I  call  the  other  Sensation,  so 
I  call  this  Reflectiov,  the  ideas  it  affords  being  such  only  its 
the  mind  gets  by  reflecting  on  its  own  operations  witldn  itself. 
By  reflection  then,  in  the  following  part  of  this  discourse,  I 
would  be  imderstood  to  mean  that  notice  which  the  mind 
takes  of  its  own  operations,  and  the  manner  of  them;  by 
reason  whereof  there  come  to  be  ideas  of  these  operations  in 
the  understanding.  These  two,  I  say,  viz.,  external  materiaJi 
things,  as  the  objects  of  sensation;  a»d  the  oi>erations  of  ouil 
own  minds  within,  as  the  objects  of  reflection ;  are  to  me  the) 
only  originals  from  whence  all  our  ideas  take  their  beginnings. 
The  tt-rm  operations  here  I  use  in  a  large  sense,  as  compre- 
hending not  barely  the  actions  of  the  mind  about  its  ideas, 
but  some  sort  of  passions  arising  sometimes  fi-om  them,  sudi 
M  ia  tho  satisfaction  or  uncasinees  arising  from  any  thought. 

b.  AU  our  Ideaa  are  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these. — The 
onderatanding  seems  to  me  not  to  have  the  least  glimmering 
tif  any  ideaa  which  it  doth  not  receive  from  one  of  these  two. 
External  objects  furnish  the  mind  with  tho  ideas  of  sensible 
fiuolities,  which  are  all  those  different  jierceptions  they  pro- 
duce in  ua;  and  the  mind  furnishes  the  understanding  with 
id«ss  of  its  own  operations. 

Those,  when  we  have  token  a  full  survey  of  them,  and 
their  several  modes,  combiniitions,  and  relations,  we  shall  find 
to  contain  all  our  nhole  stock  of  ideaa ;  aui  \.\ia.\,  n«*\il8lN«. 

'  Hoc  oa  tldt  Muhjaot  the  writiagj,  of  Stewart,  Hute\xi»oi\.  in.  -  -f* 
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nothing  m  our  minds,  which  did  not  come  in  one  of  thee* 
two  waya.  Let  any  one  examine  hiii  own  thought's,  and 
thoroughly  senrch  into  his  understanding;  and  then  let  him 
tell  me,  whether  all  the  original  ideas  he  has  there,  are  aDv 
other  than  of  the  objects  of  hi.-t  senses,  or  of  the  opetatious  of 
his  mind,  considertnl  as  obj(!cts  of  his  reflection :  and  how 
great  a  mass  of  knowlwlge  soever  he  imagines  to  be  lodgtd 
there,  he  will,  upon  taking  a  strict  'vnew,  see  thnt  he  has  noi 
any  idea  in  his  mind,  but  what  one  of  these  two  have  im- 
printed;* though,  perhaps,  with  infinite  variety  compounded 
and  enlarged  by  the  understanding,  as  we  shall  sec  hereafter. 

6.   Obterviihlf.  in,  Children. — lie  that  attentively  considers 
the  state  of  a  child,  at  liis  tirst  coming  into  the  world,  willi 
have  little  reason  to  think  him  stored  with  ]ileiity  of  idea^| 
that  are  to  be  the  matter  of  his  future  knowledge :  it  is  biH 
degrees  he  oomes  to  bo  furnished  with  them.     And  though 
the  ideas  of  obvious  and  familiar  qualities  imprint  themselves 
before  the  memory  begins  to  keep  a  register  of  time  or  order 

*  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  snpp<j«es  himself  to  b«  controverting  tlii*  iloo 
trine  ill  the  following  pftisaga  ;  but  if  auch  bs  really  the  ca<e,  I  conten 
be  does  not  cany  my  onderetuiding  along  with  him :  "  It  t«  turely  an 
intuitive  truth,  that  Uie  aensations  of  wliioli  I  xm  now  conaciooi,  and  all 
thoae  of  which  I  retain  any  rcniembnnce,  belong  to  one  and  the  rimx 
being,  which  I  call  <ni/w//.  Hero  is  an  intuitive  judgment,  iiiviilvin^' 
the  simple  idea  o{  perional  idftUili/,  In  like  manner,  the  change- 4  if 
which  I  am  conscious  in  the  state  of  my  on-n  mind,  and  those  which  I 
oerceive  in  the  extemnl  universe,  imprwui  mo  with  a  conviction  that  sorao 
eaiue  must  have  operated  to  pnKluce  them.  Here  is  an  intuitive  jiidg>j 
ment,  involving  the  simple  idea  0!  faiuation.  To  these,  and  other  iar 
■tances  of  tlie  muno  kind,  may  be  added  our  ideas  of  time;  of  namirrj 
ot  truth;  of  certainty ;  of  pnAabilili/; — all  of  which,  while  they  are  ma 
nifestly  peculiar  to  a  rational  mind,  necessarily  arise  in  the  human  un 
derstiondiitg,  when  employed  in  the  exercise  of  its  diffi<rent  faculties, 
my,  therefore,  witli  Cudwortli,  and  some  of  the  Greek  philosopher!^ 
Reason,  or  the  Understanding,  is  a  source  of  new  ideas,  is  not  so  < 
ceptionable  a  mode  of  speaking  a*  it  may  appear  to  be  at  first  sight, 
those  whose  reading  haa  not  extended  beyond  Locke's  Essay.  Acoor 
ing  to  the  oysitem  mere  taughU  Sense  furnishes  our  ideas,  and  Reason 
perceives  their  agreements  or  disagreements.  But  the  fact  is,  that  what. 
Locke  colls  n;}reementt  and  duayrttmenti  are,  in  many  instances,  simpla 
ideas,  of  which  no  analysis  can  be  given,  and  of  whico  the  origin  mnst 
therefore  be  referred  to  reason,  according  to  Locke's  own  doctrine. ' 
(PhiL  Ess.  p.  98  et  seq.>  Now  in  my  judgment,  them  observation^ 
designed  to  subvert  Locke's  doctrinr,  only  tend  more  oomplstely  to  oita- 
bluli  it,  for  bia  tsrm  '  reflection '  includes  all  those  ooont^ai  of  Iba  mii;d 
•JJuilvd  to  rather  fium  descriliod  by  Mr.  Slcwart.— eb. 
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jet  it  u  uilen  so  Lite  before  aoiue  unnsual  qualities  cotne  'a  tha 
way,  that  there  are  few  men  that  cannot  recollect  the  Vegin- 
nioif  of  their  acquaintance  with  them;  and  if  it  were  r^oi-th 
rhile,  no  doubt  a  cliilii  might  bo  m)  ordered  as  to  have  but  a 
y  few,  cvcu  of  the  ordinary  ideas,  till  he  were  grown  up  to 
luiin.  But  all  that  are  bonj  into  the  world  being  sm-- 
rounded  with  bodir^  that  {^rjiotually  and  diversely  af!ect 
(hem,  variety  of  idea-s,  whetlier  care  be  taken  of  it  or  not,  are 
imprinted  on  the  minds  of  cliildrcn.  Light  and  colours  are 
busy  at  hand  everywhere,  when  the  eye  is  but  ojieu ;  sounds 
iwid  some  tangible  qu;\lities  fail  not  to  solicit  their  proper 
senaes,  and  force  an  entrance  to  the  mind ;  but  yet,  1  tliink, 
it  will  be  granted  easily,  that  if  a  child  were  kept  iu  a  place 
where  he  never  saw  any  other  but  black  and  white  till  he 
were  a  man,*  he  would  have  no  more  ideas  of  scarlet  or 
green,  than  he  that  from  his  childhood  never  tasted  an  oysttir 
or  a  pine-apple  has  of  those  particular  relishes. 

7.  Afen  are  difierenlli/ /uriiLhed  wi/h  tJiete,  according  to  tint 
diffi^rfrU  OhjecU  t/iei/  converse  with. — Men  then  come  to  bo 
furnished  with  fewer  or  more  simple  ideas  from  without,  ac- 
cordijig  as  the  object.?  they  converse  with  afford  greater  or 
ioas  variety;  and  from  the  operations  of  their  minds  within, 
according  as  they  more  or  less  reflect  on  them.     For  though 


*  Plato  hu  drawn  a  picture  of  men  thus  mewed  up  in  a  cavern  ami 
haunted  by  the  ahadowa  of  external  olijeots,  imagining  aUo  what  wuuli! 
be  Uieir  feelings  when  first  they  should  stumble  forth  into  the  li^ht  uf 
tVe  nun.  (De  Repub.  1.  viL  t  vL  p.  'i'ltS.  B<*kk.)  A  ■imilar  picture 
\*»  likewitie  been  dranti  by  his  groat  disciple,  aa  we  find  him 
iourprcted  by  Cioero.  (i)e  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  37.)  "Si  enent  qui  «ul> 
terra  lemper  habitaviaacnt,  bonis  et  iUustnbui  domiciliii,  quo:  esiicnt 
omata  gignii  atque  picturis,  instructoque  rebus  lis  omnihus,  quilius 
aliundant  ii  qui  beati  putantur,  nee  tomen  exissent  unquam  supra 
ten-am:  acoepitient  autcm  famA  et  auditiona  ease  quoddam  numeii, 
<'t  >-im  daonnn:  deinde  aliquo  tempore,  pstefaetia  tcrne  faucibus,  ex  illi^ 
.lUlitif  cedibiu  evadere  in  lupc  loca  qu»  nos  ineolimus,  atque  exire  imtu- 
iixent:  cum  repente  trrram,  et  maria,  ^coalumquo  vidissent:  nubium 
Diagnitudinem,  TontDriimi)UC  vim  oognoviwent,  aapexisscnt<iue  soU'iii, 
(juu^ue  lucia  magnitudincm,  pulchritudinemque,  turn  etiam  ctficientiajii 
rcignorissent,  quod  is  diem  eflioeret,  toto  coefo  luce  dilfiisil  i  cum  auteui 
tf^rrxv  ttox  OfiacajMet,  turn  ccBltim  tuti  ni  cemerent  :utns  tli-ttincturn  et 
•  ■nfaitiiii,  tiimque  luniin.im  varieU-itcni  turn  cresctnlU.  turn  sencfcentia, 

«:'" •   "I'lriiuni  nrtus  et  r>ccaitus,    atque  in  orani  a>te*nitate«t  lotk  \n\- 

t-  rnnuf     kiec  cum   viVieroiii,    iirofecto  ttl.  eiM  ■Veciv  ^^  VoB* 

!■■•  '■■■jrum  mif  urbitnitainr." — tn. 
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iie  that  contemplates  the  operations  of  his  mind,  cannot  h' 
imve  plain  and  clear  ideas  of  them  ;  yet,  unless  he  turns  W 
thoughts  ihat  wa)-,  and  considoi-s  them  attenlivelr,  he  \vi 
no  more  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  all  the  operations  ( 
his  mind,  and  all  tliat  may  be  observed  thei^in,  than  ho  wj 
have  all  the  ]iarticular  ideas  of  any  landscape,  or  of  the  | 
and  motions  of  a  clock,  who  will  not  turn  his  eyes  to  it,  a 
with  attention  heed  all  the  parts  of  it.  The  picture  or  cl 
may  be  so  placed,  that  they  may  come  iu  his  way  every  da] 
but  yet  he  will  have  but  a  confused  idea  of  all  the  part*  th< 
are  made  up  of,  till  he  applies  himself  with  attention  to  a>\ 
gider  them  each  in  particular. 

8.  Ideas  of  lie/leclwn  later,  becausa  thei/  need  AUenlion.- 
And  hence  we  see  the  reason  why  it  is  pretty  late  befm 
most  children  get  ideas  of  the  operations  of  their  own  mindii 
and  some  have  not  any  very  clear  or  perfect  ideas  of  thi> 
greatest  part  of  them  all  their  lives;  because,  though  thnj 
pass  thetv  continually,  yet,  like  floating  \nsions,  they  mala 
not  deep  impressions  enrugh  to  leave  in  their  mind  cli 
distinct,  lasting  ideas,  till  the  understanding  turns  inwari 
U]ion  itself!  reflects  on  its  own  operations,  and  makca  tix^i 
the  objects  of  its  own  contemplation.  Children  when  the 
come  first  into  it,  are  surrounded  with  a  world  of  new  thingi 
which,  by  a  constant  solicitation  of  their  senses,  draw  th 
mind  contttantly  to  them,  forward  to  take  notice  of  new,  am 
a])t  to  be  delighted  with  the  variety  of  changing  objects 
Tims  the  first  years  aitj  usually  employed  and  iliverted 
looking  a1>road.  Men's  business  in  them  is  to  acquaint  the 
selves  with  what  is  to  be  found  without;  and  so  growing  u| 
in  a  constant  attention  to  outward  sensations,  seldom  maki 
any  considerable  reflection  on  what  passes  within  them  til 
they  come  to  be  of  riper  years,  and  some  scarce  ever  at  all. 

9.  Tfie  Soul  begiriM  to  have  Itleas  tnlieti  it  begint  to  perceive.— 
To  ask  at  wliat  time  a  man  has  first  any  ideas,  is  to  ask  wheit 
he  begins  to  perceive;  having  ideas,  and  perception,  bciu^ 
the  same  thing.  I  know  it  is  an  opinion,  that  the  so 
always  thinks,*  and  that  it  lias  the  actual  perception  of  id 


*  It  liai  be«n  aoen  above,   that  tliia  wu  maintained  by  Pytbngonia 
Hnd    MDong    the    modemii,    by    L«ibnitx    and    Dascartea.        Ariati')!! 
oontiuverU  the  opinion  of  tliooe  who  tiiught  th>t  the  aoul  ia  a  wlf- 
Bioring   Drinci|ile,    ^De    Anim.    L    3,)   and    Locke    bera   foUrnra  tlial 
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io   itadf  constantly,  as  long  as  it  exists,  and   tbat  actual 

thinking  ia  as  inseparable  from  the  soul  as  actual  exteusion  is 

from  the  body;  which  if  true,  to  inquire  alter  the  beginning 

.  of  a  man's  ideas,  is  the  same  as  to  inquire  after  the  beginning 

^f  his  soul :  for  by  this  account,  soul  and  its  ideas,  as  Itody 

^^y  its  extension,  will  iK^giu  to  exist  both  at  the  same  time. 

^BlO.   T/ve  Soul  thinks  not  always;  but  this  wants  Proofs. — 

But  whether  the  soul  be  supposed  to  exist  antecedent  to,  or 

j  coeval  with,  or  some  time  after  the  first  rudiments  of  organi- 

I  sation,  or  the  beginnings  of  life  in  the  body,  I  leave  to  bo 

i  disputed  by  those  who  have  better  thought  of  that  matter. 

I  confess  myself  to  have  one  of  those  duU  souls,  that  doth 

I  not  perceive  itself  always  to  contemplate  ideas;  nor  can  con- 

(  ccive  it  any  more  necessary  for   the  soul  always  to  think, 

t  than  for  the  body  always  to  move;  the  perception  of  ideas 

'  being  (aa  I  conceive)  to  the  soul,  what  motion  is  to  the  body. 

Dot  its  essence,  but   one   of  its   operations;  and    therefore, 

though  thinking  be  supposed  ever  so  much  the  proper  action 

of  the  soul,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  should 

be  always  thinking,  always  in  action.     That,  perliap.J,  is  the 

privilege  of  the  In6nite  Author  and  Preserver  of  things,  who 

never  sinmbers  nor  sleeps;  but  it  is  not  comjietent  to  any 

finite  being,  at  least  not  to  the  soul  of  man.     We  know 

crrtainly,  by  experience,  that  we  sometimes  think,  and  thence 

draw  this  infallible  consequence,  that  there  is  something  in 

I  us  that  has  a  power  to  think ;  but  whether  that  substance 

per])etuaUy  thinks  or  no,  we  can  be  no  further  assured  than 

vx|>erience  informs  us ;  for  to  say  that  actual  thinking  Ls 

casential  to  the  soul,  and  insepatuble  from  it,  is  to  beg  what 

is  in  question,  and  not  to  prove  it  by  reason,  which  is  necessary 

to  be  done,  if  it  be  not  a  self-evident  projiosition.  But  whether 

this  "  that  the  soul  always  thinks,"  bo  a  self-evident  pro- 

poflition,  that  everybody  assents  to  at  first  hearing,  I  appeal 

to  mankind.     It  is  doubted  whether  I  thought  at  all  last 

<  night  or  not ;  the  question  being  about  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 

be^ng  it  to  bring,  as  a  proof  for  it,  an  hypothesis,  which  is  the 

•opher.     Ou   the  opinion  of  Descartea,   the  reader  who  doee  not 

to  toil  through  his  crabbed  mnd  voluminous  works,  may  coniult 

(Bitt.    de  U  Philosophie  Modeme,    L   iil    p.    10   et  *eq.)    und 

ounD'a  nutnuftL    (§  325  et  nq.)     Thi«  historiiui's  bird's-eye  view  nf 

nitf't  philo«apby  (§  340  et  seq.  I  may  aUo  be  comixkred  with  Buhlc't 

I  lancer  tceounL  ^1.  iv.  p.  Ill  et  leq.) — Ed. 
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very  thins;  in  dispute;  by  whic'u  waj  one  may  prove  aJiy- 
thing:  and  it  i.s  but.  tmp{x>8iug  that  all  watches,  whilst  tha 
balance  beats,  think,  and  it  is  Btii&ciently  proved,  and  [lost 
doubt,  that  nvy  watch  thought  all  la»t  tii^ht.  But  hu  that 
would  not  deceive  himaeli^  ought  to  b<iild  his  hy|>othedisoa 
matter  of  fact,  and  make  it  out  by  sensible  experience,  unt 
not  ijresume  on  matter  of  fact,  because  of  his  hypotbe 
that  is,  because  he  supposes  it  to  be  so;  which  way  of  proriog 
amounts  to  this,  that  I  must  necessarily  thiuk  all  last  nigbt, 
becaiisc  another  sup|:>oses  I  ah\'aya  think,  though  I  m^'Vclf 
cannot  j>erceive  that  I  always  do  so. 

But  meu  in  love  with  their  opinions  may  not  only  suppose 
what  is  in  question,  but  allege  wrong  mutter  of  fact;  how 
else  could  any  one  make  it  an  inference  of  mine,  that  a  thing 
is  not,  because  we  are  not  sensible  of  it  in  our  sleep?  I  do 
not  say  there  is  no  sold  iu  a  man,  because  he  ia  not  sensible 
tif  it  in  his  sleep;  but  I  do  say,  he  cannot  thiuk  at  any  time, 
waking  or  sleeping,  without  being  sensible  of  it.  Our  being 
senmble  of  it  is  not  necessary  to  anything  but  to  our  thouj;bt*, 
and  to  them  it  is,  and  to  them  it  always  will  be  necessary',  till 
we  can  think  without  being  conscious  of  it. 

11.  h  is  not  alwai/s  conMons  of  it. — I  grant  tlrnt  the  soul, 
in  a  waking  man,  is  never  without  thought,  because  it  is  thf 
condition  of  being  awake;  but  whether  sleeping  without 
di^aming  be  not  an  afl'ection  of  the  whole  man,  mind  ns  well 
ivs  body,  may  be  worth  a  wuking  nam's  consideration,  it  being 
hai-d  to  concei%-e  that  anything  should  think  aud  not  be 
conscious  of  it.  If  the  soul  doth  think  in  a  sleeping  man 
without  lieing  conscious  of  it,  I  ask  whether,  during  such 
thinking,  it  has  any  pleasui«  or  jmin,  or  be  capable  of  happi- 
ness or  misery  1  I  am  stu%  the  man  is  not,  any  more  than 
the  bed  or  earth  he  lies  on;  for  to  be  happy  or  misrnil>le 
without  being  conscious  of  it,  seems  to  me  utterly  inconsistent 
nnd  impossible.  Or  if  it  be  possible  that  the  soul  can,  whilst 
the  body  is  sleeping,  have  its  tliioking,  enjoyments,  aiul 
uonoems,  its  pleasures  or  pain,  apart,  wliii-h  the  man  is  not 
Conscious  of  nor  partakes  in,  it  is  ci-rtaia  that  Socrates  asleep 
ind  Socnitcs  awjike  is  unt  the  same  jui-stm:  but  his  sold 
whou  he  sloep.s,  iind  Socrates  the  man.  consisting  of  b<Mly  and 
soul  when  ho  is  widciiig,  are  two  persons;  siuce  waking 
iiociitte*  ha*  no  kuowlodge  of  or  conocriuaent  for  that  buppi- 
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.)(•!«  or  misery  of  his  soul,  which  it  enjoys  alone  l>y  itself 
whilst  he  sleeps,  without  perceiving  anythijig  of  it,  any  moi-e 
than  he  has  for  the  happiness  or  misery  of  a  man  in  the 
Indies,  whom  he  knows  not ;  for  if  we  take  wholly  away  all 
oiuscioujancss  of  our  actions  anil  sensations,  especially  of  plea- 
sure and  ])!iin,  and  the  concernment  that  accomi>aniea  it,  it 
will  bo  hard  to  know  wherein  to  place  personal  identity.* 

*  However  awkwanlly  Locke  mity  in  thin  piusn^  express  hinueIC  it 
M«nui  verj-  clear  to  me  that  he  never  meant  to  affirm,  u  Bishop  Btitlci 
aJi'J  Mr.  Stewart  suppose,  tliat  consciotisness  camtituta  personal  identity. 
Inileod.  he  teaches  the  direct  contrary,  contending  that  the  sleeping 
man  and  the  waking  man  are  identical,  though  the  waking  man  be 
oooaoious  of  nothing  be  may  have  )>erformed  in  his  sleep.  Neverthelesa. 
aa  the  readtr  may  desire  to  compare  the  remarks  of  his  opponents  with 
the  paange  in  the  text,  I  subjoin  from  each  of  iheso  writers  an  extract 
containing  tlic  pith  of  his  objections.  "But  though  consciousness  o' 
what  is  past  does  thus  aaoerlain  our  personal  identity,  to  onrselves,  yet, 
to  say  that  it  makes  pcnnnal  identity,  or  is  necessary  to  our  being  the 
■Blue  persons,  is  to  say  that  a  }>enion  has  not  existed  »  single  moment, 
nor  done  one  action  but  what  he  can  remember ;  indeed,  none  but  whnl 
he  reflects  upon.  And  one  should  really  think  it  self-evident,  that  con- 
•rinosness  of  personal  identity  presupposes,  and  therefore  cannot  con- 
srtitute,  personal  identity,  any  more  than  knowledge,  in  any  other  case, 
can  constitute  truth  which  it  presnpposea. "  (Butler,  Ess.  on  Fers. 
I  den.  p.  332. )  "As  the  belief  of  our  prrtetU  exulenet  necessarily  accom- 
panies every  act  of  consciousness,  so,  from  a  oompaiison  of  the  sensations 
and  thoughts  of  which  we  are  noic  conscious,  with  those  of  which  we 
recollect  to  have  been  conscious  formerty,  we  are  impressed  witli  an 
txmistible  conviction  of  our  persona]  identity.  Notwithstanding  the 
atnuige  difficulties  tliat  have  been  raised  upon  the  subject,  I  cannot 
conceive  any  conviction  more  complete  than  this,  nor  any  truth  more 
iUe  to  all  whose  understandings  have  not  l>ccn  perplexed  by 
lysical  speculation.  The  objections  founded  on  the  change  of 
lee  in  certain  material  objects  to  which  we  continue  to  apply  tlio 
same  name,  are  plainly  not  applicable  to  the  question  concerning  the 
identity  of  the  same  |ierson,  or  tiie  same  thinking  being,  in.asmuch  as  the 
w^<«rbt  sament^i  and  identity  are  here  used  in  different  senses.  Of  the 
meaning  of  those  wonls,  when  applied  to  persons,  I  confess  I  am  not 
able  u>  give  a  logical  definition ;  b'jt  neither  can  I  deKne  sensation, 
memory,  volition,  nor  even  existence:  and  if  any  one  should  bring 
liioinelf,  by  this  and  other  scholastic  subtilties,  to  conclude  that  he  has 
no  interest  in  making  provision  for  to- morrow,  because  penonatity  it  not 
a  firrmannt,  but  a  tranMent  thinij,  I  can  think  of  no  argument  to 
i»»n^ince  him  of  his  error."  (Stewart,  Phil.  Ess.  p.  77.)  Thucydides,  in 
his  account  of  the  plague  of  Athens,  speaks  of  persona  who,  when  they 
raoovered  from  the  disorder,  found  that  it  had  expunged  from  their 
■Mnory  all  record  of  past  tranBnrtionx.  and  even  of  their  own  former 
wAtonee,  to  that  it  wns  as  if  they  h.-Ml  been  bom  anew :  "  Tovc  i^l  ■ 
Xifi^  iXiafmn  irap  airrvta  draorni  rot  TiiviravTi»yu)ioim(,  cai  ti^vuiia 
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/^l  ^  If  a  daejHng  Man  tkinkt  wiUiomt  Imoteing  it,  tK»  $l«ijii<M 
mnJ  veiling  Man  are  tta>  Person*. — -  The  soul,  during  aoaml 
sleep,  tiiioka,"  aav  these  men.  ^VlIil$t  it  thinks  aod  penoivts, 
it  is  callable  certjiinly  of  those  of  delijht  or  troable,  fts  wtU 
ns  any  other  perceptions ;  and  it  miist  necessarily  be  oonadoni 
of  its  own  peroeptioDS.  But  it  has  all  tliia  apart ;  the  sk-^in? 
uian,  it  is  plain,  is  conivrioiu  of  nothing  of  all  this.  Let  w 
suppoae^  then,  the  soul  of  C&stor,  while  he  is  slcepixi):. 
retired  from  hia  body ;  whicii  is  no  impossible  supposition  fir 
the  men  I  have  here  to  do  with,  who  so  liberally  allow  lifij, 
without  a  thinking  sool,  to  nil  other  animals;* — these  mrii 
iiannot,  then,  judge  it  im(>ojsil<le,  or  a  contradiction,  that  th« 
body  should  live  without  the  souL,  nor  that  the  sonl  ahoulil 
subsist,  and  think,  or  have  jieroeption,  even  perception  of 
I  happinest  or  miser)',  without  the  body ; — let  as  then,  I  say, 
F  •appose  the  aoul  of  Castor  separated,  daring  his  slenp,  from 
I  his  body,  to  think  apart;  let  us  sup]>oi3e,  too,  that  it  cbonaes 
for  its  scene  of  thinking  the  body  of  another  m.tu,  v.  g. 
Pollux,  who  is  sleeping  without  a  sonl  (for  if  Oastor's  soul 
CAM  think  whilst  Castor  is  asleep,  what  Castor  is  never 
conscious  of,  it  is  no  matter  what  place  it  chooses  to  think 
in);t — we  have  here,  then,  the  bodies  of  two  men  with  only 

vfoe  <<  ahvit  mi  rofc  iriTVcieKc"  (ii-  t^-)  IVU  tksM  w<efe  the 
nine  individiials  who  fell  nek  of  th«  peMiienc^  no  on*  OMi  doobt:  boi 
fer  thwiii<ilT«%  they  ha4  upoD  their  raitorMioa  lo  hohh,  no  ooaanoia*' 
nam  of  anything  an  hour  oU. — En. 

*  He  prooeed*  with  lue  aUacks  oo  Oitedaaim,  which  taught  thai  | 

I  ,u>iiDal«  were  men  Uring  marhhiw     Ihis  doettino  aptican  likely  ta  be  | 
revired  in  onr  own  day.  to  judge  tram  a  papsr  in  WafkwooJa  tufH 
in  which  inieet*  are  tught  to  be  little  ebe  than  m«<ihhwi      Onaof  iha 
moat  remuhabla  experiments  undectahen   to   prove  that  iaMMs  an 
imeoaible  to  pain,  it  that  described  by  Le  Vulhtnt.  who  sayi :    "  Je  pra 
une  granda  eaaterelle  h  aile*  rouge*  de  Cap ;  jo  lui  ouvrie  le  ventre,  tut 
enlevai  les  intastiBS,  en  les  rcmplafant  par  du  iMton.  et.  daaa  cet  tftet.  jo  i 
i'attaehai  daaa  nns  boite  avec  one  ^pmgia  qui  lui  ttavenaii  le  onmiwl 
Ella  y  rasta  doq  moe^  et  au  bout  de  oe  temp*  elle  reuiuait  encore  et  •«■  i 
|iata  et  tee  anlaooe*  "  (Voy.  t.  W.  p.  IS2,  ed.  Par.  ISSO.)     It  vaa  ooca  | 
the  faahion  to  coonder  man  himself  in  thk  light,    when  La  MelUir 
fwafaed  the  thing  so  &r  as  to  contend  that  we  are  but  to  many  piaot* 
•aUneJ  with  looomotire  powers!  Haring  proceeded  thus  tm,  philcikiithT. 
findiag  it  impoaoble  to  duwead  any  lower,  began  to  look  apwanl^  aul 
Man  aooordiiigly  has  csaeid  H>  b«  ooniooaded  with  hops  and  (utatcit 
—Ed. 

■f  l'|x>n  ihii  notion,  that  nulx  uin  detach  thamelviM  fnnn  IIm  b»liia 

Lto  whicb  they  belong,  and  trard  about  iDdepaodwU t ,  i  Mamm.t»t  ml 
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one  soul  betweea  thorn,  wkich  wc  will  suppose  to  sleop  and 
w-akc  by  turua;  ami  the  soul  still  thinking  in  the  waking 
niAD,  wbereot'  the  sleejiiiu^  luan  i^  never  conscious,  has  never 
tho  least  perception.  I  ask,  then,  whether  Castor  and  Pollux, 
thus  with  only  one  soul  between  them,  which  thinks  und 
jierc«.'ive3  in  one  what  the  other  is  never  conscious  of  nor  is 
concerned  for,  are  not  two  as  distinct  (lersons  as  Cimtor  and 
liercules,  or  as  Socrates  and  Plato  were  I  and  whether  one  of 
them  might  not  be  very  h.vppy,  ajid  the  other  very  misemblel 
Just  by  the  same  reason  they  niiikc  the  soul  and  the  man 
two  jwrsons,  who  make  the  soul  think  apart  wh.it  the  m:ui  is 
not  conscious  of;  for  I  suppose  nobody  will  make  identity  of 
persons  to  consist  in  tho  soul's  being  united  to  the  very  some 
Dumerical  particles  of  matter;  for  if  that  be  necessary  to 
idoDtity,  it  will  be  imjxissible,  in  that  constant  flux  of  the 
jKirticles  of  our  bodies,  that  any  man  should  bo  the  same 
jjcrson  two  days  or  two  moments  together. 

1 3.  I mjxjagxIAe  to  convince  tlutse  t/uU  sleep  wil/untt  dreaming, 
dvU  (Juri/  Odnk.  — Thuii,  methinks,  every  drowsy  nod  shakes 
their  docliine,  who  teach  that  the  soul  is  always  thinking. 
Tboae,  at  least,  who  do  at  any  time  sleep  without  dreaming, 
can  never  be  convinced  that  their  thouglits  are  sometimes 
tor  four  hours  busy  without  their  knowing  of  it;  and  if 
they  ore  taken  in  the  very  act,  waked  in  the  middle  of 
that  sleeping  contemplation,  can  give  no  manner  of  account 
of  it. 

14.  Thai  Men  ih'oam  witltout  remembering  it,  in  vain 
urgrii. — It  will  [(crhaps  bo  siviJ,  "  that  the  soul  thinks  even 
in  the  soundiist  sleep,  b\it  the  meniorj'  n-tains  it  not."  That 
tho  soul  in  a  sleeping  man  sliould  bo  this  moment  busy  u 
thinking,  and  the  next  moment  in  a  waking  man  not  r»- 
incmbei'  nor  be  able  to  recollect  one  jot  of  all  those  thoughts,  is 
vexy  hard  to  be  conceivi^d,  and  would  need  .-iome  bettor  proof 
tliau  l>are  assertion  to  make  it  be  believed;  for  who  can 
without  any  more  ado,  but  being  barely  told  .so,  imagine  that 
the  graatcst  jmrt  of  men  do,  during  all  their  livesi,  frr  several 

•Iniy  of  the  "  Prophet  of  Claiomenn,"  whioh  rsUte*  to  the  ■tlventore* 
ef  a  (liMmbodied  epirit.  Thii  belief  was  common  among  the  ancient 
Gt«eka,  and  (till  prevails  in  Hindiutan,  where  the  Sanyasoi  and  oUier 
raligioiu  deroteee  pretend  to  {Hitaeu  the  power  of  dataohing  themaelTM 
frtam  their  bodiai  whan  Mtey  ^.tano. — So. 
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ikonra  evety  day,  think  of  something,  which  if  they  wpr« 
asked,  even  in  the  middle  of  these  thoughts,  they  couM 
remember  nothing  at  all  of!  Most  men,  I  think,  pass  a  grt-at 
part  of  their  sleep  without  dreiuning.  I  once  knew  a  jdiu%\ 
that  WH8  bred  a  scholar,  and  had  no  bad  memory,  who  tol«t 
mo  he  )iad  never  dreamed  in  his  life  till  he  had  that  fever 
lie  was  then  newly  recovered  of,  which  was  about  the  five  oi 
six  and  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  I  suppose  the  world 
atfjrds  more  such  instances ;  at  least  every  one's  acquaintance 
will  furnish  him  with  examples  enougli  of  such  as  pass  most 
of  their  nights  without  di-eaniing.*  ^M 

15.    Upon  iJtu  Ilypothesii  the  Tlioughta  of  a  deeping  Man^^ 
ought   to  be  most  raticmal. — To  think   often,  and  never  ti» 

retain  it  so  much  as  one  moment,  is  a  very  useless  sort  of 

thinking;  and  the  soul,  in  such  a  state  of  thinking,  d< 
very  little,  if  at  all,  excel  that  of  a  looking-glass,  whicbj 
constantly  receives  variety  of  images,  or  ideas,  but  retain* 
none ;  they  disappear  and  vanish,  and  there  remain  no  fout 
steps  of  them ;  the  looking-glass  is  never  the  better  for  sue 
ideas,  nor  the  soul  for  such  thoughts.  Perhaps  it  will 
said,  "  that  in  a  waking  man  the  materials  of  the  body  arft 
employed  and  made  use  of  in  thinking,  and  that  the  memory 
of  thoughts  is  retained  by  the  iniiirctaions  that  are  made  on 
the  bi-aiii,  and  the  traces  tht.-re  Iftt  after  such  thinking;  but 
that  in  the  thinking  of  the  .soul,  which  is  not  perceived  in  a 
sleeping  man,  then;  the  .soul  thinks  aj^rt,  and  making  no  u: 
of  the  oi-giius  uf  the  body,  lejives  no  impressions  on  it,  ani 
ooDsoquently  no  memory  of  such  thoughts."  Not  to  mentioikj 
again  the  absurdity  of  two  dintinct  persons,  which  follow 
from  this  supjiosition,  I  answer,  further,  that  whatever  ideas 
the  mind  can  receive  and  contemphito  without  the  help  of 
the  body,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  it  can  retain  withuulA 
tlio  hel]>  of  the  body  too;  or  else  the  soul,  or  any  separat»V 
spirit,  will  have  but  little  advantage  by  thinking.  If  it  ha.s 
no  memory  of  its  own  thoughts;  if  it  cannot  lay  thorn  up 
for  its  own  use,  and  be  able  to  recall  them  u|)OU  occasion ; 
if  it  cannot  reHect  upon  what  is  }>ast,  and  make  use  of  its 
former  experiences,  reasonings,  and  contemplations,  to  what 
puqxtsc  dot's  it  think?     They  who  make  the  soul  a  thinking 

*  I  kkve  myaelf  known  >n  i)i«iADc«  of  a  panon  who,  up  to  aixtts^ 
(oam^  arw  dnAmt  at  alL — Ec. 
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•hing,  at  this  rate,  will  not  make  it  a  much  more  noble  being 
than  those  do  whom  ihej  condemn,  for  allowing  it  to  be 
nothing  but  the  subtilist  parts  of  matter.  Characters  drawu 
on  dust,  that  the  first  breath  of  wind  effaces,  or  impressions 
made  on  a  hea]>  of  atoms,  or  animal  spirits,  are  altogether  as 
iLseful,  and  render  the  subject  as  noble,  as  the  thoughts  of  a 
soul  that  perish  in  thijiking,  that,  once  out  of  sight,  are  gone 
for  ever,  and  leave  no  memory  of  themselves  behind  them. 
Nature  never  makes  excellent  things  for  mean  or  no  uses : 
and  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  that  our  infinitely  wise 
Creator  should  make  so  admirable  a  faculty  as  the  power  of 
thinking,  that  faculty  which  comes  nearest  the  excellency  of 
his  own  incomprehensible  being,  to  be  so  idly  and  uselessly 
employed,  at  least  a,  fourth  fHU-t  of  its  time  here,  as  to  think 
constantly,  without  remembering  any  of  those  thouglits, 
without  doing  any  good  to  itself  or  others,  or  being  any  way 
aseful  to  any  other  jMirt  of  the  creation.  If  we  will  examine 
it,  we  shall  not  find,  I  suppose,  the  motion  of  dull  and  sense- 
less matter,  any  where  in  the  universe,  made  so  little  use  of 
and  so  wholly  thrown  away. 

1 6.  On  Uiia  U yjwOiesii,  t/ie  Soul  must  }tav«  Idfos  not  derived 
from  Sensation  or  ReJUction,  of  which  tjtere  is  no  Appearance. — 
It  is  title,  we  have  sometimes  instances  of  perception  whilst 
we  are  asleep,  and  retain  the  memory  of  those  thoughts ;  but 
bow  exttavagant  and  incoherent  for  the  most  ])art  they  are, 
how  little  confonnable  to  the  jjerfoction  and  order  of  u 
tationol  being,  those  acquainted  with  dreams  need  not  be 
told.*  This  I  would  willingly  be  satisfied  in,  whether  the 
soul,  when  it  thinks  thus  ajitirt,  and  as  it  were  separate  from 
the  body,  acts  leas  rationally  than  when  conjointly  with  it, 
or  not     If  its  separate  thoughts  be  less  rational,  then  these 

*  Ob  the  nktare  And  causes  of  dreanu  Hobbea  hju  oonstructed  a 
peculiarly  ingenious  theory,  in  which  be  attempU  to  explain,  upon 
pbyKioloj;lcal  principles,  the  reiisona  of  their  existence  uid  variety. 
"When  preeent  neiuw  is  not,"  obierrea  he,  "  «a  in  sleep,  there  the 
inuigas  ranaiDing  ader  sense,  (when  there  be  many,)  as  in  dreams,  are 
■ot  obacure,  but  strong  and  clear,  as  in  sense  itiel£  The  rwson  is,  thai 
whid:  ubscurml  and  made  the  conceptions  weak,  namely,  sense,  anil 
preMDt  opermtion  of  the  object,  is  removed ;  for  sUrp  ii  the  privation  of 
tAc  aei  of  temt,  {the  |ioMrer  romainint;, )  and  dreams  art)  the  imaginatii>i> 
of  them  that  aloep."  (Human  Nature,  c.  iii  {  2.)  See  the  foUowin)| 
•aoliou  f-n  the  remainder  of  this  theory. — Eo. 
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men  must  say  ihat  the  soul  owes  the  perfection  of  rational 
thinking  to  the  body;  if  it  does  not,  it  is  a  wuiidcr  that  otu 
dre&ms  should  be,  for  the  ino^t  ]>art,  so  frivolous  and  irra- 
tional, and  that  the  soul  should  retain  none  of  its  mora 
rational  soliloquies  and  meditations. 

il7.    If  1  think  vji/ni  I  know  it  not,  noiotlt/  due  can  ^-nxc 
it. — Those  who  so  coniideutly  tell  us  that  "the  soul  iiiwnyi 
actually  thiiiica,''  I  would  they  would  also  tell  us  wh»t  tho 
idcts  are  thiit  are  in  the  soul  of  a  child,  before,  or  just  i\i  tlu 
uniou  with  the  body,  before  it  has  received  any  by  sensation.* 
The  dreania  uf  .sleeping  men  are,  as  I  take  it,  all  made  up  i 
the  waking  uiau's  ideas,  tlioiigh  for  the  most  port  oddly  puti 
together.     It  is  strange,  if  the  soul  has  ideas  of  its  own  tliaf 
it  derived  not  from  scnmtion  uv  reilectiou,  (as  it  must  hav 
if  it  thought   before  it  received  any  impressions  from  tb4 
body,)  that  it  should  never,  in  itd  private  thinking,  (so  ]>rivat 
that  the  man  himself  perceives  it  not,)  retain  any  of  the 
the  veiy  moment  it  wakes  out  of  them,  and  then  make  the  i 
glad  with  new  discoveries.     Who  can  find  it  reasonable  thaii 
the  soul  !«hould,  in  its  retirement,  during  sleep,  have  so  many  ] 
hours'  thoughtH,  and  yet  never  light  on  any  of  those  ideas  it  bor 
rowed  not  from  sensation  or  reflection ;  or,  at  least,  preserva 
the  memory  of  none  but  such,  which,  being  occasioned  fi-oml 
the  body,  mast  needs  l>e  less  natural  to  a  spirit  t     It  is  stiange] 

*  Upon  the  doctrine  alliulrtl  to  in  thi*  pawaee,  Mr.  Stewnit 
luakca  the  following  observatiuiis :  "Mr.  Loete't  ijuMUt  ( .'  )  foumlcdj 
on  the  worU  innate,  were  early  reiiuirketl  by  Lnrtl  .Sluiftesliart'.l 
'  Innmte  is  a  woni  he  pooriy  plays  upon ;  the  ri(,'lit  word,  Uioug1C| 
less  used,  is  connatunil;  for  what  h.is  birth,  ur  the  prograt  of] 
the  fcBttu  out  uf  the  womb,  to  do  in  this  case  ?  TIic  (|ue«tion  is  not  j 
about  the  lime  the  ideas  entered,  or  the  moment  tliiit  nne  body  came  ouu 
of  the  other ;  but  whetlier  tlie  oonstitutinn  of  man  be  such,  that  bein^ 
iidult  or  grown  up,  at  such  or  such  a  time,  sooner  or  later,  (nomnturl 
nrbcn, )  certain  ideas  will  not  infulliblv,  inevitably,  necessarily  spring'  ii|>| 
in  hira.'  "  (Letters  to  a  Student  at  tiio  Univemity,  lett.  8.)  "I  have,  'J 
says  Mr.  Stewart,  "substituted,  in  this  quutatitm,  the  phrase  nntoiiM 
■(Was,  instead  of  SSIiaflesburT's  example, — tlie  idrat  of  ortUr,  adminitliv-^ 
tioH,  and  a  God. — with  the  view  nf  separating  bis  general  obserratit'^in 
from  tbe  pitrticular  application  which  be  wished  to  make  of  it,  in  th»j 
tract  from  which  this  quotation  is  borrowed."  (Phil.  H«.  p.  1U4  cl  acq  V  1 
This  dangerous  praotioe  of  tainperiog  with  the  text  of  the  autbom  iia  1 
quotas,  would  have  enaUed  Mr.  Stewart  to  make  them  say  whatever  hi  J 
pleased.  U|>on  the  opinions  which  he  and  his  noble  coadjutor  put  for  J 
srai'l  in  liiss  passage  it  is  uuneooiary  to  onniment. — liD.  J 


THINK  SOT   ALWAra. 

f  K>til  ahoild  never  onoo  in  a  mant  whole  life  recall  ov 

any  of  its  pure  native  thoughts,  and  those  ideas  it  had  lielore 

it  borrowud  anything  from  the  body;  never  bring  into  the 

j  -waking  man's  view  anv  other  ideas  but  what  have  a  tan;:;  uf 

the  cask,  and  maniic«tly  derive  their  original  from  that  tmiou. 

i  If  it  always  thinks,  and  so  had  ideas  before  it  was  united,  or 

I  before  it  received  any  from  the  body,  it  is  nut  to  Im>  supposed 

but  that  during  sleep  it  recollects  its  native  idvtis ;  and  during 

j  that  retirement  from  communicating  with  the  body,  whilst 

t  it  thinks  by  itself,  the  ideas  it  is  biusiod  aViout  should  be, 

sometimes  at   least,  those  more  natural  and  congenial  oi>eai 

'  which  it  had  in  itselt^  underived  from  the  body,  or  ita  own 

^Berations  about  them :  which,  since  the  waking  man  never 

l^piemberK,  we  must  from  tliis   hypothesis  conclude,  either 

'  that  the  soul  remembers  sometliing   that  the   ina!i  does  not, 

I  or  else  that  memory  belongs  otily  to  such  ideas  as  are  derived 

^Bin  the  body,  or  the  raiud's  o)ieratioii3  about  them. 

^^^^L  i/au7  knows  any  one  iJuU  iJv;  SotU  altoai/a  tUinkt  t   For 

^^^^^■M><  a  self-rvideid  Pro/iosUion,  U  needs  Proof. — I  would 

HlflHalso  to  lenm  from  these  men,  who  so  conliitently  pro- 

'  Bounce  that  the  human  soul,  or,  which  is  all  one,  tluit  a  man 

always  thinks,  how  they  c<jnie  to  kuow  it;  nay,  how  they 

come  to  know  that  they  themselves  think,  wlieu  they  them- 

•elvvs  do  not  jwrceivo  it.     This,   I  am  afi-aiil,  is  to  be  sure 

without  proofs,  and  to  know  without  jierceiving;    it  is,  I 

i  Riispect,  a  coniused  notion  takeu  up  to  serve  an  hvpothesia, 

f  and  none  of  those  clear  truths  that  either  their  own  evidence 

forces  \18  to  admit,  or  common  experience  makes  it  impudeuco 

j  lo  deny.     For  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  is 

pO(i!(ible  the  Boul  may  always  thiiik,  but  not  always  retain  it 

in  memory:  and  I  .say,  it  is  as  jKissible  that  the  soul  may  not 

'  alwavs  think,  and  much  more  jirobablo  that  it  should  some- 

I  (imi^  not  think,  than  that  it  should  often  think,  and  that  a 

long  while  together,  and  not  be  conscious  to  itself  the  next 

^moment  after,  that  it  had  thought. 

^^■9.  That  a  Man  ahouid  he  bus;/  in  T7»nl:'nu/,  and  t/H  tiot  rt- 
HK*  it  lite  next  fnomeiU,  wry  imirrohablii. — To  supjiosc  the  mjid 
I  to  think,  and  the  man  not  to  perceive  it,  is,  as  has,  l)ecu  said,  lo 
I  make  two  persona  in  one  man:  and  if  ouo  cousidem  well 
I  these  men's  way  of  speaking,  ouo  should  be  led  into  a  sus> 
MMon  that  they  do  so;  for  the}'  who  tell  us  tluit  the  »<ul 
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,  woulfl 


■Iwajs  thinks,  do  nerer,  that  I  remember,  akj  that  a  nuo 

always  thicika.  Can  the  soul  think,  aijd  not  the  man 
man  think,  and  not  be  conscious  of  it )  This,  peri>a|ia, 
be  siupected  of  jargon  in  others.  If  they  aay  the  man  thiiiks 
alwaji^  but  is  not  always  conscious  of  it,  they  may  as  vi>U 
ny  bis  body  is  extended  without  having  parts;  for  it  is  aluv 
gethcr  as  intelligible  to  aay  that  a  body  is  extended  without 
parts,  as  that  anything  thinks  without  being  conscioos  of  it, 
or  perceiving  that  it  does  so.  They  who  talk  thus  maj,  with 
as  much  reason,  if  it  be  necessaty  to  their  liypothesu^  say 
that  a  man  is  always  hungry,  but  that  he  does  not  always 
feel  it;  whereas  hunger  con^fts  in  that  very  sensation,  as 
thinking  consists  in  being  congous  that  one  thinks.  If 
they  say  that  a  man  Ls  always  conscious  to  himself  of  thinking, 
I  ask  how  they  know  it!  Consciousness  is  the  perception  of 
what  passes  in  a  man's  own  mind.  Can  another  man  per- 
ceive that  I  am  conscious  of  anything,  when  I  pert3eive  it  not 
myself  1  No  man's  knowledge  here  can  go  beyond  his  expo 
rienoe.  Wake  a  man  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  and  ask  him  what 
he  was  that  moment  thinking  of  If  he  himself  be  conscioos 
of  nothing  he  then  thought  on,  he  must  be  a  notable  diviner 
of  thoughts  thut  can  assure  him  that  he  was  thinking:  may 
he  not,  with  more  reason,  aasare  him  he  was  not  asleep! 
l'bi:i  is  something  beyond  philosophy ;  and  it  cannot  be  less 
thiiu  revelation,  that  discovers  to  another  thoughta  in  my 
mind,  when  I  can  find  none  there  myself;  and  they  mtist 
needs  have  a  penetrating  sight  who  cau  certainly  see  that  I 
think,  when  I  cannot  perceive  it  myself,  and  when  I  declare 
tliAt  I  do  not ;  and  yet  can  see  that  dogs  or  elephants  do  not 
think,  when  they  give  all  the  demonstration  of  it  imaginable, 
exceiit  only  telling  ux  that  they  do  so.  Thi.s  s<}me  may  suspect 
to  bo  a  slop  beyond  the  Roaicrucians;*  it  seeming  easier  to 
make  one's  self  invisible  tn  others,  than  tu  make  another's 
thouglitii  visible  to  me,  wliich  are  not  visible  to  himself  But 
it  ia  but  defining  the  sotil  to  bo  "  a  substance  that  always 
think.s,"  and  the  business  is  done.  If  such  definition  be  of  any 
authority,  1  know  not  what  it  can  serve  for,  but  to  make  many 
tiieii  su!t[)c'<:t  that  they  have  no  fsouIs  at  all,  since  they  find  a 
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*  On  the  ryitcrs  of  tb«e  mjtiica,  lee  Poiie'i  Preface  to  the  Bapa  oil 
iKe  Lock,  autl  ti*:  Msiaura  of  the  L'oiat<;  de  I  jatwlia,  pamn.—  Bo 
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defiiiilioQti  that  I  know,  no  8upf>osit>ons  of  any  sect,  are  of 
f'irve  enough  to  dt-atroy  constant  cxjjerience;  and  perhaps  it 
is  the  afieclation  of  knowin;^  beyond  what  wo  |)erceive,  tliiit 
liutkes  so  much  useless  dispute  and  noise  in  the  world. 

'20.  A'o  /ilea*  hut  front,  Seiiaatiun  and  Jirjleclion,  evident,  if 
t'-«  olisfrve  ChiJdren. — I  see  no  reason,  therefore,  to  believe 
Unit  the  soul  thiidcs  before  the  senses  have  furnished  it  with 
ideas  to  think  on;  and  as  those  are  increased  and  retained, 
*o  it  comes,  by  exorcise,  to  improve  its  faculty  of  thinking  in 
the  several  parts  of  it,  as  well  as,  afterwards,  by  compounding 
ihose  ideas  and  reflecting  on  its  own  operations;  it  increases 
its  stock,  as  well  as  facility,  in  remembering,  imagining, 
tvssoning,  and  other  modes  of  thinking. 

21.  He  that  will  siifler  himself  to  be  informed  by  obser- 
vation and  experience,  and  not  make  his  own  hypothesis  the 
rule  of  nature,  will  find  few  signs  of  a  soul  accustomed  to 
much  thinking  in  a  new-bora  child,  and  much  fewer  of  any 
tvasoiilng  at  all;  and  yet  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  the 
ntional  soul  should  think  so  much,  and  not  reason  at  alL 
And  he  that  will  consider  that  iniants  newly  come  into  the 
World  .^pend  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in  sleej),  and  an» 
seldom  awake  but  when  either  hunger  calh  for  the  teat,  or 
lonie  pain  (the  most  importunate  of  all  sensations)  or  some 
other  violent  impression  on  the  body  forces  the  mind  to 
|ierceive  and  attend  to  it;  he,  I  say,  who  considers  this,  will 
|ierha[is  find  reason  to  imagine  that  a  foetus  in  the  mother's 
wumb  ditfers  not  much  from  the  state  of  a  vegetable,  but 
{losses  the  greatest  part  of  its  time  without  perception  or 
Uiiiught,  doing  vcrj-  little  in  a  pLvce  where  it  needs  not  seek 
for  food,  and  is  surrounded  with  liquor,  always  equally  soft, 
Jind  near  of  the  same  temper ;  where  the  eyes  have  no  light, 

d  the  uam  so  shut  up,  are  not  very  susceptible  of  sounds ; 
:d  where  there  is  little  or  no  variety,  or  change  of  objects  to 
aiove  the  senses. 

22.  Follow  a  child  from  its  birth,  and  observe  the  alterations 
tliat  time  mokes,  and  you  shall  find,  as  the  mind  by  the 
tenses  comes  more  and  more  to  be  fivrnished  with  ideas,  it 
comes  to  be  more  and  more  awake;  thinks  mure,  the  more 
't  haa  matter  to  think  on.  Alter  some  time  it  begins  to  know 
tlie  objects  wliieh,  being  most  familiar  with  it,  have  made 
lasting  iiuprwsioos:  thus  it  comes  by  d^eee  to  know  the 
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persons  it  daily  converses  with  and  distingtiishes  them  from 
stiungen,  wluch  are  instances  and  effects  of  its  coming  t 
retain  and  distingnLsh  the  ideas  the  senses  convey  to  it.    An 
to  we  may  observe  Low  the  luind,  by  degrees,  improves  i 
these,  and  advances  to  the  exercise  of  ihose  other  faculties  nl 
eularg;iiig,  corajxiuiiding,  and  abstracting  its  ideas,*  and  o' 
reasoniiig  about  them,  and  reflecting  upjn  all  these;  of  whii 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  hereafter. 

23.  If  it  shall  be  demanded,  then,  when  a  man  begins 
have  any  ideas,  I  think  the  true  answer  is,  when  he  first 
any  sensation ;  for,  since  there  appear  not  to  be  any  ideas  ioi 
the  mind  before  the  senses  have  conveyed  any  in,  I  conoeivi 
that  ideas  in  the  understanding  are  coeval  with  sensation,' 
which  is  Kuch  an  impression  or  motion  made  in  some  part  of 
the  body,  as  produces  some  perception  in  the  nnderst&n<ling. 
It  is  about  these  impressions  made  on  our  senses  by  outward 
objects,  that  the  mind  seems  tirst  to  employ  itself  in  such' 
operations  as  we  call  perception,  remembering,  consideration^' 
reasoning,  Ac 

24.  The  Original  of  all  ova"  Knowledge. — In  time  the  mind 
oomes  to  reflect  on  its  own  operations  about  the  ideas  got  by< 

*  Beriwley,  Home,  Tooke,  uid  many  others,  deny  the  power  of  ah 
■traction  altogether.    (Soe  Berk.,  Work*,  i.  5 — IC.) — "  It  leems  to  me^" 
nbierrei  Hiune,  "  not  unpossible  to  avoid  these  absiirditie*  and  oonu 
dictioni,  (see  hu  Vamy  on  Sceptical  Pbiloiophy,)  if  it  be  admitteii  thali 
there  ii  no  auch  thin^  aa  abstnut  in  general  ideas,  properly  ipeakiog  ;1 
but  that  all  general  ideoa  are,  in  reality,  particular  ones,  attached  to  i 
general  term,  which  recall*,  upon  occaaion,  other  particular  onea,  Uu 
reaembK  >>>  certain  circunutances,  the  idea  preeent  to  thu  mind.     TIau 
when  the  tenn  '  hone'  ia  pronounced,  we  immediately  figure  to  ourselveaf 
the  idea  of  a  black  or  a  white  aoinul,  of  a  particular  aize  or  figure :  bu 
aa  that  term  ia  alio  used  to  be  applied  to  animala  of  other  coloun^l 
figures,    and   aizea,    tbeie   idena,    though   not  actually   present   to   the 
imaginadon,  are  eaaOv  recalled,  and  our  reaaoning  and  conclusion  proceetti 
in  the  aune  way  aa  if  they  were  actually  present     If  this  be  admitted,  \ 
(aa  aeemi  reaaonable,)  it  foUowa  that  all  the  ideas  of  quantity,  npoq 
which  matbematioiaiu  reason,  are  nothing  but  particular,  and  such  aa 
are  suggested  by  the  aenaea  and  imagination,  and  consc<|ueiitly  cannot  be^ 
infittitdy  divisible.     'Tia  sufficient  to  havo  dropped  this  hint  at  present, 
without  proaeoutiog  it  any  furtlier.     It  certainly  concerns  all  In  vers  uf 
acienoe  not  to  expose  themselvei  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  thajH 
iffnoraot  by  their  oonclosions;  and  thia  aeema  the  readieat  solution  ot^| 
thpse  difficulties."     (Hume's  Essays,  p.  371.  n.  c,  c<l.  1758.)     Butwhy 
slioold  philosophon  seek  to  avoid  the  ridicule  of  tlie  ignorant  f     It  ia  tM 
enlj'  rotnplimmit  they  can  pay  them. — £01,  ^^ 
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amaation,  auil  ibercby  stores  itself  with  a  new  sot  of  idtsia 
wiiich  I  call  ideas  of  redection.  These  ore  the  iinpreasioiia 
til;it  are  maxle  cm  our  senses  by  outward  objcctB  that  are 
extrinsical  to  tho  mind,  and  its  owu  operatiuui),  pro<%ediiig 
from  powers  iiitrinsical  and  projier  to  itaolf;  wiiich,  when 
reflected  on  by  itself,  becoming  also  objects  of  its  coiiteni- 
{jiatiou,  are,  as  I  have  said,  the  orif^nal  of  all  knowledge. 
TIius  the  first  capacity  of  human  intellect  is,  that  the  mind  is 
fitted  to  receive  the  impressions  made  on  it,  either  through 
the  tenaea  by  outward  objects,  or  by  its  own  opei-ations  when 
it  reflects  on  them.  This  is  the  &Kt  step  a  man  makes 
townrdg  the  discovery  of  anything,  and  the  gmundwork 
•whereon  to  build  all  those  notions  which  over  he  shall  have 
naturally  in  this  world.  All  those  sublime  thoughts  which 
tower  above  the  clouds  and  reach  as  high  as  heaven  itself, 
take  their  rise  ami  fuotiug  here:  in  all  that  good  extent 
%rhepein  the  mind  wundei-s,  in  those  remote  speculations  it 
tnay  seem  to  be  elevated  with,  it  stirs  not  one  jot  beyond 
those  ideas  which  sense  or  reflection  has  offered  for  its  con- 
templation.* 

25.  In  Ha  Reception  of  timjtle  Ideas,  tfie  r luh'Tstandiiig 
ii  fur  the  mott  part  pauive. — In  this  {mrt  the  uinJerstaiidiDg 
u  merely  passive;  and  whether  or  not  it  will  have  these 
lieginnings,  antl,  as  it  wei-e,  materials  of  knowledge,  is  not  in 
its  own  power:  for  the  objects  of  our  senses  do,  many  of 
them,  obtrude  their  particular  ideas  upon  our  minds  whether 
we  will  or  not;  and  the  operations  of  our  minds  will  not  let 
tts  be  without,  at  least,  some  obscure  notions  of  them.  Nu 
man  can  be  wholly  ignorant  of  what  ho  does  when  he  thinks. 

*  Hurac  iuu  imitated  uiJ  immphnwed  thii  poange,  but  hiu  fiillen 
ahnrt  of  ita  vigoar  luid  sublimity.  "Nothing,"  layine,  " nt  fint  view, 
may  *e«m  more  unbounded  thui  the  thought  of  nun,  which  not  only 
empea  all  human  power  anil  authority,  but  is  not  even  reatraiueil 
within  the  limiU  of  nature  luid  reality.  To  form  monsteni,  and  jniii 
incnngrnonj  shapes  and  appearances,  cost  no  more  trouble  than  to 
vwnceive  the  most  natural  and  familiar  objects.  And  while  the  body  iii 
confined  within  one  planet,  along  which  it  creeps  with  piun  and  difficulty, 
the  thought  can  in  an  instant  trans[Hirt  us  into  the  mast  ilidtant  re^oiia 
of  the  universe,  or  even  beyond  the  universe,  into  the  iinboundcd  chaus, 
-'liere  nature  is  supposed  to  be  in  total  confusion.  What  never  waa 
H«ii  nor  heard  of,  may  yet  bo  conceived ;  nor  is  anything  beyond  the 
power  of  thought,  except  what  implies  an  absolute  contradiction  " 
(Essays,  p.  290.)  Thi^  <utnie  idr-n  haa  been  eniploymi  by  tho  authors  at 
tk«  8y«Um»  dc  U  Nature  :  j  luuiit  and  humiliate  m.\n.--Ku 
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I  to  haiw^  Mv  alter,  when  ihet 
•  Uot  tkcM  oat,  mad  awke  nev  ooes  it«elh 
ictee^  aUt^  «r  obEtarate  the  iiaages  or 
Urnrn  triuck  the  obiec«a  wt  faeftm  it  d»  tfaentn  pmdnce.  At 
Uw  badias  tbat  —mi— <  ■■  So  diwudy  aflect  our  of^^". 
tka  auad  w  fiicaad  to  taeem  tke  ifii|  i  Miifiim.  aad  cuuuit 
•void  tlwinroaiitiimof  tkoae  idrOBS  tltat  mre  Minexed  to  them. 
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tha  natnri^  uaaaer,  aikd  ertciit  of  oar  kaowiajge,  one  t: 
IS  arefaBj  to  be  u>—,nnwl  eoaeendag  tbe  jdeaa  we  hare ;  m<I 
tliat  k^  tltrt  aooM  of  tbae  aze  simple  and  aaae  eomfJex. 
Xlwiigb  tbe  ^aafitiee  tb»t  a&et  oar  aesaes  ai«,  to  the 
a  oBiled  and  bknded,  A«t  tbere  is  o<i 
BO  «Bi»anrre  betwwn  tbem;  j«t  h  is  plain,  tb» 
tbejr  ptedoce  in  tbe  aund  e«ter  br  tbe  Mnaei  amji^ 
and  anmuud.  For  tboi^  tbe  si^it  and  toocb  often  takr  in 
Gram  tbe  aame  oljeet,  at  tbe  same  time,  dtflet«at  ideas;  as  a 
man  aeea  at  oaoe  motion  and  eoloor;  tbe  band  fed*  aoftaen 
and  wazmtb  in  tbe  aame  pieee  of  wax ;  ret  tbe  simple  idm* 
thos  nnited  in  tbe  mme  aabject,  are  as  |«HectIj  Satinet  as 
tboae  tbat  oonae  in  hj  difleirnt  aenaas:  tbe  fubtiwm  tjA 
bardnem  wUA  a  man  fad*  in  a  paeee  of  iee  being  aa  dtstin  '. 
ideas  in  tbe  mind,  as  tbe  andl  and  vhitenem  of  a  lilj,  or  as 
tbe  taato  of  aanr,  and  ameQ  of  a  rase.    And  tbere  is 


nirtbh>gfn  be  plainer  to  a  man.lban  tbe  dear  and  iii«HTrt 
umtliinm  be  bna  of  tboae  siinple  ideas;  wbieb  being  eacb  iSj 


,  eontnins  in  it  notbii^  b«t  one 
1  in  tbe  mind,  and  is  Dot 


itidi  ^ 

ior< 
lintodifirenki 
1  The  Mmd 
simple  idea^  tbe  materials  of  all  oar  knowledge  ate  i   _ 
and  fimdabed  to  tbe  mind  oolj  br  tboae  two  waja 
mmtiotxd.  tIl,  fn^*'"^  and  reflection.*     Wben  tbe  lads** 
atandhjg  ia  oswe  atceed  vidt  tbeae  ample  ideas,  it  Laa  j 

t  bM«  Is  Ito  Baksy  oT  W« 
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'  to  repeAt,  compare,  and  unite  them,  even  to  an  aIniOBt 
«  variety,  aiid  so  can  make  at  pleasure  new  complex 
ideas.  But  it  ia  not  in  the  jiower  of  the  most  exalted  ■W'it, 
or  enlai^ged  understanding,  by  any  qti'clcness  or  viirioty  of 
thought,  to  invent  or  frame  one  new  simple  idea  in  the  miud, 
not  taken  in  by  the  ways  before  mentioned ;  nor  can  any 
force  of  the  uuderstandins  de.-<tioy  those  thit  are  there. 
Tlie  dominion  of  man.  in  tliis  little  world  of  his  own  under- 
standing, being  muchwhut  the  same  aa  it  is  in  the  great 
world  of  visible  thiujp;  wherein  his  power,  however  managetl 
by  art  and  skill,  i-eax^hes  no  farther  than  to  compound  and 
divide  the  matcrl-ils  that  are  made  to  his  hand;  but  can  do 
nothing  towards  the  making  the  Iciist  particle  of  new  matter, 
or  destroying  one  atom  of  what  ia  already  in  being.  The 
same  inability  will  every  one  find  in  liimself,  who  shall  go 
•bout  to  fashion  in  Ilia  understanding  one  simple  idea,  not 
received  in  by  his  senses  from  external  objects,  or  by  re- 
flection from  the  operations  of  his  own  mind  ab<iut  them.  I 
■Would  have  anj'  one  try  to  fancy  any  taste  which  had  never 
nffeotcd  his  palate,  or  frame  the  idea  of  a  scent  he  had  never 
unelt;  and  when  he  can  do  this,  I  will  also  conclude  that  a 

Pui:..  J  „,^„  ]jjj^},  ideas  of  colours,  and  a  deaf  man  time  distinct 
us  of  sounds, 
Tliis  id  the  reason  why,  though  we  cannot  believe  it 
impossible  to  God  to  make  a  creature  with  other  organ.s,  and 
niorv  ways  to  convey  iuto  the  understanding  the  notice  of 
corporeal  things  than  those  five,  as  they  are  usually  counted, 
wlkich  he  has  given  to  man  ;  yet  I  think  it  is  not  possible  for 
any  one  to  imagine  any  other  quiditicx  in  bodies,  howsoever 
constituted,  whereby  they  can  be  taken  notice  of,  besides 
sounds,  tastes,  smells,  vLiiblo  and  tjingible  qualities.  And 
had  mankind  been  made  but  with  four  senses,  the  qualities 
then  whisli  are  the  object  of  the  fifth  sense,  had  been  as  for 
from  our  notice,  imagination,  and  coneei)tion,  as  now  any 
iK'longing  to  a  »ixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  sense  can  jiosaibly 
be;  which,  whether  yet  some  other  creatures,  in  some  other 
]«rU  of  tliis  vast  and  stupendous  universe,  may  not  have, 
will  be  a  great  presumption  to  deny.  He  that  will  not  set 
himself  proudly  at  the  top  of  all  things,*  'jut  will  coi.sider 

*  Cpon  lliU  theme  MontaigB*  (lecUims  witb  mavh  force  ud  cloqqence  il 
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the  immensitf  of  this  i&bric,  and  the  great  variety  that  U  I 
be  found  in  this  little  und  inconsiderable  part  of  it  which  1 
has  to  do  ■with,  may  be  apt  to  think,  that  in  other  mnnsion«l 
of  it  there  may  be  other  and  diffei«nt  intelligent  beings,  of 
whoae  uiculties  he  has  as  little  knowledge  or  apprehnnsion,  u^ 
a   worm  shut  up  in  one  drawer  of  a  cabinet  hath  of  thefl 
senses  or  understanding  of  a  man :  such  variety  and  excellency 
being  suitable  to  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Maker.     I 
have  here  followed  the  common  opinion  of  man's  having  but^H 
five  senses,  though,   perhaps,   there   may  bo  justly  counte<t^| 
more;   but  either  supposition  serves  equally  to  my  present 
purpose.* 
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1.  Diviiion  of  eimjtle  Ideas. — The  better  to  conceive  tho 
idcajj  we  receive  from  sensation,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  as 
to  consider  them  in  reference  to  the  diiferent  ways  whereby 
they  make  their  approaches  to  our  minds,  and  make  them- 
selves perceivable  by  us. 

First,  then.  There  are  some  which  come  into  our  minds  by 
one  sense  only. 

hia  "Apologia  poor  Bayniood  de  Sebonde,"  wbarein  I  am  p«nuailed 
Pope  found  the  hrat  materials  for  his  "Essay  on  Muu"  Probablv  thar* 
may  in  other  parts  of  the  universe  exist  creatures  superior  in  inteUactnal 
powers  to  us.  The  sun,  for  example,  may  ripen  poets  more  instinct  with 
fire,  more  brilliant  with  imagery,  more  alive  with  passion,  and  encifjr. 
and  sublimity  than  Homer,  and  Sbakspeare,  and  Milton,  In  my 
inmoet  thouehti  I  would  not  call  in  question  the  effiooc}'  of  God's  iKU. 
Tet  since  the  ideas  of  man  have  overflowed  this  visible  univerw,  and 
risen  like  a  flood  to  the  very  throne  of  God,  it  is  not  impoasibU  that 
they  may  have  reached  the  limit  set  to  tho  apprehensions  of  created 
beings,  and  that  between  us  and  the  Divinity  there  is,  in  intellect, 
higher  link.  In  Milton,  Plato,  Shalupearc,  and  Homer,  wo  have  i 
cnahrined  in  huin.iii  clay.  Pope's  views  ore  rather  those  of  a 
than  of  a  philosopher: 

"  What  would  this  man! — now  upward  would  ho  soar, 
And,  little  leas  than  anvol.  womd  be  more. 
Now,  looking  downwara,  just  as  grievetl  appeani. 
To  Wirt  the  strenirth  of  bulls,  tho  fur  of  liears." — En. 
*  Does  ha  a    .  le  here  to  the  internal  sense  ofterwardi  uiaiutaiped  bvl 
Hutohewmt— Ku  " 
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Secondly,  There  are  others  thnt  courey  thenuelvra  into  the 
mind  by  more  senses  than  one. 

Tbii-dly,  Others  t}iat  are  liad  from  reflection  orJy. 

Fourtlily,  There  are  some  that  make  themselves  way,  and 
are  sujsp.'sti.Hl  to  the  mind  b)'  all  the  w;\y3  of  licnsatiou  and 
rcllectiou. 

"Wo  sliall  consider  them  apart  under  thuir  several  heads. 

Ideas   (ij    one  Sense,   as  Colours,     of  Seeing;   Sound,   0/ 
Jlearinij,  dtv. — There  are  some  ideas  which  have  admittance 
only   thi-ough   one   sense,   which   is   peculiai'ly  a»lapted    to 
receive  them.     Thus  liijht  and  coloui-s,  as  white,  red,  yellow, 
blue,  witli  their  several  degix-es  or  shades  and  mixtures,  as 
green,  scarlet,  purple,  sea-green,  and  the  rest,  come  iu  only  by 
■   ^the  eyes ;  all  kinds  of  noises,  sounds,  and  tones,  only  by  the 
■■MU? ;  the  several  tastes  and  smells,  by  the  nose  and  |Kilate. 
^And  if  these  organs,  or  the  uei-ves,  which  are  the  conduits  to 
convey  them  from  without  to  their  audience  in  the  brain, — 
the  mind's  presence-room,  as  I   may  so  call  it, — are  any  of 
them  so  disordered  as  not  to  perform  their  functions,*  they 
have  no  jKeteni  to  be  admitted  by,  no  other  way  to  bring 
themselvea   into    view,   and    be    jierceived    by    the    under- 
standing. 

The  most  considerable  of  those  belonging  to  the  touch,  ai-e 
heat  and  cold,  and  solidity :  all  the  rest,  consisting  almost 
wholly  in  the  sensible  config\iration,  as  smooth  and  rough; 
or  else  more  or  leas  tirm  adhesion  of  the  piuls,  as  hard  and 
soft,  tough  and  brittle,  are  obvious  enough. 

2.  Feiti  simple  Ideas  luive  Names. — I  tliiuk  it  will  be 
jjecdleiss  to  enumerate  all  the  particular  simple  ideas  belonging 
hMo  each  sense.  Nor  indeed  is  it  possible  if  we  would,  there 
^T»eing  a  great  many  moi-o  of  them  belonging  to  most  of  the 
jierLsos  than  we  have  nanieii  for.  The  variety  of  Kmells, 
which  arc  as  many  almost,  if  not  more,  than  species  of 
bodies  in  the  world,  do  most  of  them  want  names.  Sweet 
and  stinking  commonly  serve  our  turn  for  these  ideas,  which 
in  effect  is  little  more  than  to  call  them  pleasing  or  dis- 
pleasing; though  the  smell  of  a  rose  and  violet,  both  sweet, 
•re  certainly   very  distinct   ideas.  +     Nor  are  the  different 

*  BcUoni,  who  bad  no  seiue  of  naell,  funuibea  an  ex&mple  of  what 
ia  here  aauL — Ed. 
t  On  the  nature  of  the  lenM  of  imel],   lee  Blamenb»cK«  'SViw 
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tastes,  that  by  our  palates  we  receive  ideas  at,  mnch  better 
proviiied  with  names.  Sweet,  bitter,  sour,  barsb.  aud  salt 
are  almost  all  the  epithets  we  have  to  denominate  that 
numberless  ^-a^iety  of  relishes,  which  are  to  be  found  distinct, 
not  only  in  almost  every  sort  of  creatiirea,  but  in  the 
different  parts  of  tie  same  plant,  fruit,  or  animal.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  colours  and  sounds.  I  sh.'iU,  therefore, 
in  the  account  of  simple  ideas  I  am  here  giving,  content 
myself  to  set  do^'u  only  such  as  are  most  raaterijil  to  oar 
present  purpose,  or  are  in  themselves  less  apt  to  be  token 
notice  of,  though  they  are  very  frequently  the  ingre<liCTit8 
of  our  complex  ideas,  amongst  whioh,  I  think,  I  may  well 
account  solidity,  which  therefore  I  shall  treat  of  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF   SOUDITV. 

^^^^^^i^llPBwe  iJtu  Idea  from  ToucJi. — The  idea  of  -solidity 
weefro  oy  our  touch;  and  it  arises  from  the  resistAnc« 
which  we  find  in  body  to  the  entrance  of  any  other  bod^l 
into  the  place  it  possesses,  till  it  has  left  it.*     There  is  no 

o\ogy,  §  If).  235  et  aaq.     Coninlt  UkewiM  the  Ooomiutioon  or  Jtilius 
Pollux,  L  72et»©q.— Ed. 

*  On  toUdity,  utd  the  other  primary  qualities  of  matter,  the  moft 
extraordiimry  opinioss  have  been  put  forwanl  by  philo9D|Jier^  Trom  the 
■lays  of  Prota^nu,  whoae  notioiu  are  exauiinetl  in  the  ThesetetM  of 
Plato,  down  to  our  own  time.  Nut  the  leact  curious  amon^  the 
theories  which  have  been  itarted  is  that  of  Boecovich,  of  which  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart  haa  ^iven  a  slight  outline.  "The  ultimate  vlemenu 
(we  are  taught)  of  which  matter  is  compoeed,  are  unestended  atom*,  or^ 
in  other  wonli  mathrmatieai  polntt,  endued  with  certain  power*  of 
attraction  and  repulaion ;  and  it  ia  from  these  powera  that  all 
phyaical  appearances  of  the  aniverae  arise.  The  effeotn,  for  example; 
which  are  vulgarly  ascribed  to  actual  contact,  are  all  proiluoed  by 
repulsive  forces,  ooonpyioif  tliose  |iarta  of  space  where  bodit)  are  |ierseivea 
by  our  senses :  and  therefore  the  correct  idea  that  wa  ought  tii  annex  tn 
matter,  considered  as  an  object  of  perception,  is  merely  that  of  a  povrr 
sf  rr/iMtanct  sufficient  to  counteract  tlie  cumpreasing  power  which  oni 
l>bysical  strength  enables  us  to  exert"  (PhiL  Essays,  123.)  Quite 
oarmony  with  this  view  of  the  subject  are  the  opinions  of  Uuttni 
who  otM<n-Te«,  that  "in  thus  distiiuruishing  thingn,  it  will  appear  that' 
iiicot!i|irc-.4i<ibility  and  bardnesi,  powers  resisting  the  change  of  volume 
and  figure,  itre  the  properties  of  an  external  body;  and  that  these  are 
Dtial  qualities  oi  that  extended  figured  thing,  so  {ar  a*  it  is  only 
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idea  which  we  receive  more  constantly  from  scnsiktion  than 
solidity.  "Whether  we  move  or  rest,  in  what  jwahire  soever 
we  are,  we  always  foel  aomethini;  under  us  thiit  supports  us. 
and  hinders  our  further  sinking  downwards ;  and  the  bodies 
which  wo  daily  handle  make  us  perceis'c,  that  whilst  they 
Bmain  between  them,  thoy  do,  by  an  insurmountable  force, 
iixler  the  apjjroach  of  the  parts  of  our  hands  that  press 
hem.  That  which  thus  hinders  the  approach  of  two  bodies, 
rhen  liiey  are  moved  one  towaixl.-?  another,  I  call  solidity. 
I  will  not  dispute  whether  this  acceptation  of  the  word  solid 
Jbe  nearer  to  its  original  aignilicatiou  than  that  wliich  mathe- 
iticians  use  it  in ;  it  sutfiees  that  I  tliink  the  common 
Sotion  of  solidity  will  allow,  if  not  justify,  this  use  of  it;  but 
if  any  one  think  it  better  to  call  it  impenetrability,  he  has 
my  consent.  Only  I  have  thought  the  term  solidity  the 
more  proper  to  express  this  idea,  not  only  because  of  its 
vulgar  use  in  that  sense,  but  also  because  it  carries  something 
more  of  positive  in  it  than  impenetrability,  which  is  negative, 
and  is  ]>erhapa  morc  a  consequence  of  solidity,  than  solidity 
itself.  This,  of  all  others,  seems  the  idea  most  intimately 
connected  with  and  essential  to  body,  so  as  nowhere  else  to 
be  found  or  imagined,  but  only  iu  matter.  Aud  though  our 
wnsea  take  no  notice  of  it,  but  in  masses  of  matter,  of  a  bulk 
mfficicnt  to  cause  a  jtensation  in  usj  yet  the  mind,  having 
snce  got  this  idea  irom  such  grosser  sensible  bodies,  traces  it 

«>  thefc  resulting  powers  Uint  tlie  conceiveJ  thing  tenneil  bnly  is  judged 
to  nuLnit."  And  ii,^in  further  on:  "But  if  t)ie  reaistaiicc  which  is 
apposed  hy  k  natural  Wniy  to  the  exertion  of  our  will,  endeavouring  to 
tUitray  the  volume,  ehoulil  be  an  perfectly  overcome  11.3  is  that  of  hurl- 
nea  in  fluidity,  then  the  eonunon  opinion  of  mankind,  which  suppoees 
the  oxtensiou  of  the  body  to  bo  pennonent,  would  ncocssArily  be  cbugrd; 
for  at  present  we  think  that  this  reaiKting  power,  which  preaerVM 
volume  in  bodiea,  ia  absolutely  in  its  nature  innumiountabie,  a*  :t 
sertunly  \a  in  its  relation  to  our  moving  power.  Intitead,  then,  uf  saying 
tliAl  m&tter.  of  which  natural  bodies  are  com[)o«e<l,  is  perfectly  hard  and 
iinwDetrabU-,  which  is  the  received  opiuion  of  jilitlusopbcn%  we  would 
•fiirm  that  there  is  no  permanent  property  of  this  kind  in  a  material 
thing;  but  that  there  are  certain  resisting  powers  in  bodies  by  which 
their  volume*  and  figures  are  presented  to  us  in  the  actual  conformation, 
liich  powers  however  might  be  overcome.  In  that  case,  the  exteniion 
'  the  most  solid  body  would  be  considered  only  as  a  conditional  thing, 
ke  the  barrtBess  of  a  body  of  ice,  which  hardness  is  in  the  aqueous 
1«  of  that  body  perfectly  destroyed."  (Diss,  on  Natural  Philosophy 
lainq.)— Eix 
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fiirthcr,  and  considers  it,  as  well  as  figure,  in  tbe  miniiti 
j.articlo  of  matter  that  can  exist;  and  finds  it  inseparably' 
inlieront  in  body,  wherever  or  however  modified. 

2.  HiAidily  fdlt  Space. — This  is  the  idea  which  belongs  t» 
body,  whereby  we  conceive  it  to  till  spaca  The  idea  of  which 
filling  of  8j)ace  is,  that  where  we  imagine  any  spsoc  taken  up 
V'V  a  solid  substance,  wo  conceive  it  so  to  possess  it,  that  it 
excludes  all  other  solid  substances;  and  will  for  evf-r  hinder 
any  other  two  bodies,  that  move  towards  one  another  in  a 
straight  line,  from  coming  to  touch  one  another,  unless  it 
removes  from  between  them  in  a  line  not  parallel  to  thai 
which  they  move  in.  This  idea  of  it,  the  bodies  w^hich  wa 
ordinarily  handle  suflSciently  furnish  tis  with. 

3.  Digtinct  from  Space. — This  resistance,  whereby  it  keep* 
other  bodies  out  of  the  space  which  it  possesses,  is  so  great, 
that  no  force,  how  great  soever,  can  surmount  it.  All  the 
bo<lies  in  the  world,  pressing  a  drop  of  water  on  all  aides, 
will  never  be  able  to  overcome  the  resistance  which  it  will 
make,  soft  as  it  is,  to  their  approaching  one  another,  till  it  be 
removed  out  of  their  way :  whereby  our  idea  of  solidity  i^ 
distinguished  both  from  puro  space,  which  is  capable  neither 
of  resistance  nor  motion;  and  from  the  ordinary  idea  of 
hardness.  For  a  man  may  conceive  two  bodies  at  a  distance, 
so  as  thoy  may  approach  one  another,  without  touching  or 
displacing  any  solid  tiling,  till  their  superficies  come  to  meet; 
whereby,  I  think,  we  have  the  clear  idea  of  simce  without 
solidity.  For  (not  to  go  so  far  as  annihilation  of  any  por- 
liculai-  body)  I  ask,  whether  a  man  cannot  have  the  idoa  of 
the  motion  of  one  single  body  alone,  without  any  other 
succeeding  immediately  into  its  place?  I  think  it  is  evident 
he  can ;  tiie  idea  of  motion  ux  one  boily  no  more  including 
the  idea  of  motion  in  another,  than  the  idea  of  a  square 
figure  in  one  body  includes  the  idea  of  a  squai-e  figure  in 
another.  I  do  not  ask,  whether  bodies  do  so  exist,  that  the 
motion  of  one  body  cannot  really  be  without  the  motion  of 
another.  To  determine  this  either  way,  is  to  beg  the  question 
for  or  against  a  vacutim.  But  my  question  is,  whether  ono 
cannot  have  the  idoa  of  one  body  moved,  whilst  others  are  atj 
rest?  And  I  think  this  no  one  will  deny.  If  sc,  then  the 
place  it  deserted  gives  tis  the  idea  of  pure  siiaco  without 
■oUdity,  whereinto  uny  other  body  may  cuter,  without  eithar 
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resistaace  or  ).rotrusion  of  anything.*  When  the  suckor  in 
«  pump  is  dravTi,  the  space  it  filled  iu  the  tiibo  is  certainly 
the  eaiue  whether  any  other  body  follows  the  motion  of  the 
Bucker  or  not:  nor  docd  it  imply  a  contrailiction  that,  upon 
the  motion  of  one  body,  another  that  is  only  contiguous  to  it 
ehonld  not  follow  it.  The  necessity  of  snch  a  motion  is  built 
only  on  the  supposition  that  the  world  is  full ;  but  not  on  the 
distinct  ide.'«  of  space  and  solidity,  wliich  aiv  as  ditTerent  as 
reeistaiicc  and  not  i-eaistance,  ])rotrusion  and  not  protrusion. 
And  that  men  havo  ideas  of  space  witliout  a  body,  thi'ir  very 
dis]nitt.-s  about  a  vacuum  plainly  demonstrate,  as  is  shown  in 
another  ploca 

4.  From  Hardness. — Solidity  is  hereby  also  differenced 
from  hardness,  in  that  solidity  consists  in  rejilotion,  and  so 
«n  ntter  exclusion  of  other  bodies  out  of  the  space  it  po»- 
■esaeo ;  but  hardness,  in  a  firm  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  matter, 
making  up  masses  of  a  sensible  bulk,  so  that  the  whole  does 
not  easily  change  its  figure.  Ami  indeed,  hard  and  soft  are 
names  that  we  give  t-o  things  only  in  i-clation  to  the  constitu- 
tions of  our  own  bodies ;  that  being  generally  called  hard  by 
us,  wlvich  will  put  us  to  pain  sooner  than  change  figure  by 
the  pressure  of  any  part  of  our  bodies;  and  that  on  the  con- 
traiy  soft,  which  changes  the  situation  of  its  parts  upon  an 
easy  and  impainful  touch. 

But  this  dithculty  of  changing  the  situation  of  the  sensible 
parts  amongst  themselves,  or  of  the  figure  of  the  whole,  gives 
no  more  soliiUty  to  the  hardest  hotly  in  the  world  than  to  the 
•oftest;  nor  is  an  a<lamant  one  jot  more  solid  than  water. 
For  though  the  two  flat  aides  of  two  pieces  of  marble  will 
more  easily  approach  each  other,  between  which  there  is  no- 
thing but  water  or  air,  than  if  there  be  a  diamond  between 
them;  yet  it  is  not  that  the  parts  of  the  diamond  are  more 
Bolid  than  those  of  water,  or  resist  more,  but  because  the  parta 
of  water  being  more  easily  separable  from  each  other,  they  will, 

•  It  being  impoMiUe  to  comprraa  into  n  sinplo  nolo  all  the  opinion! 
of  llio  most  diitinffuislied  philoviiilicrs  on  motion,  I  simll  contont  myielf 
with  referring  in  the  liret  place  to  Plato.  Tbcatt,  t.  iii.  p.  257,  £iokK. 
Arist.  PhyB,  AusculL  1.  iii.  c.  12.  Berkeley  do  Jlotu,  Woris,  ii.  37S. 
Hartley,  ConjecturiE  qiuotlam  de  Scnsii,  Motu,  &o.,  Prol).  19:  thi« 
but  work  is  found  in  tlint  curious  collection,  Mctnphymcal  Tmola  l>y 
EngUih  PhilofoplicTi  of  the  eishtoenth  Century,  publiahed  by  Dt. 
Pmt.— KOL 
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'fvlie  otber  siJe,  tlier 
-C:3nct  from  that  of  pore  9p»t^  tte  ida  of 
^ pace,  that  can  be  protmdad  bj  tibe  iaipiibe  at  otkar  bod>B% 
«»r  retdst  their  motion.  If  thete  be  o4l>a«  tlwt  hftve  aot 
-S^hcsc  two  ide&&  distinct,  but  eaa&wnd  theni,  and  iiMkB  bat 
one  of  them,  I  know  nx)i  bow  bcb,  vfao  kkve  Ae  now  idn 
zander  different  namea,  or  diflemit  ideas  vader  tbe  ■■» 
jxsame, can  in  that  case  talk  vitb  ooe  another;  vxjiaon  than 
3«  man  who,  not  being  blind  or  dea(  h«c  diatinrt  ideaa  of  tike 
«3olour  of  scarlet  and  the  aovid  of  a  traapet,  could  diicowe 
«3oncemiQg  scarlet  ooloor  intii  tbe  Uind  naa  I  oicntiaiiad 
£ji  another  place,  who  fancied  tkat  the  idea  of  aeatiat  was  like 
'^he  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

G.    What  it  U. — If  any  Ode  aaks  me  what  this  aoliditj  ia,  I 
^iend  him  to  bis  senses  to  inform  bim :  let  bim  pat  a  fliat  or 
»*  football  between  bis  hands,  and  tben  endearoor  to  join 
'Cbem,  and  he  will  know.     If  be  thinks  this  not  a  sufScMBt 
explication  of  solidity,  what  it  is,  and  wh'srein  it  oonsista;  I 
omise  to  tell  him  what  it  is,  and  wherein  it  consist^  wben 
I  tells  me  what  thinking  is,  or  wherein  it  conaiacs;  or  ex- 
to  me  what  extension  or  motion  is,  which  perhaps 
^'Secms  much  easier.*     The  simple  ideas  we  have,  ar«  such  aa 
ezperieoce  teaches  them  us;  but  if,  beyond  that,  we  endea- 
vour by  words  to  make  them  clearer  in  the  mind,  we  shall 
SQcoeed  no  better  than  if  we  went  about  to  clear  up  the 
darkness  of  a  blind  man's  mind  by  talking,  and  to  discourse 
into  him  the  ideas  of  light  and  colours.     The  reason  of  this  I 
shall  show  in  another  place. 


CHAPTER  T. 

OP  BIXFLB  IDEAS   OF  DHXIiS  SENSES. 

Thk  ideas  we  get  by  more  than  one  sense  are,  of  space  or 
extension,  figure,  rest,  and  motion ;  for  these  make  perceivable 
iin{ire«Biona,  both  on  the  eyes  and  touch ;  and  we  can  receive 
and  convey  into  our  minds  the  ideas  of  the  extension,  figure, 
motion,  and  rent  of  bodies,  both  by  seeing  and  feeling.     But 

*  Hie  Ketiticuin  nf  Berkeley  and  Collier  on   Uie   existence   of  the 
aatwusl  wond  is  in  Uiia  paasi^  attacked  br  rxolcpni. — E&. 
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having  oocasion  to  speak  more  at  large  of  these  iu  another 
place,  I  here  only  enimieiuto  them. 


CHAPTER  'ST. 


OP  SIMPLE  IDEAS  OP  REFLECnOJf. 


1.  Simple  Ideas  are  Oie  Operatmia  of  the  Mi-nd  abovi  iii 
oUi/er  Ideas. — The  inind  receiving  the  ideas,  nicntionod  in  the 
foregoing  chapters,  from  without,  when  it  turns  its  view  in- 
ward upon  itself,  and  observes  its  own  actions  about  those 
ideas  it  has,  takes  from  thence  other  ideas,  which  are  u 
capable  to  be  the  objectR  of  its  contemplation  as  any  of  thoss 
it  received  from  foreign  things. 

2.  TIte  Idea  of  Perception,  and  Idea  of  Willing,  we  lunt 
from  Reflfclioru — The  two  great  and  principal  actions  of  tht 
mind,  wliich  are  most  frequently  considered,  and  which  a« 
BO  frequent  that  every  one  that  pleases  may  take  notice  of 
them  in  himself,  are  these  two:  jicrception,  or  thinking;* 
and  volition,  or  willing.  (^The  power  of  thinking  is  called  the 
understanding,  and  the  power  of  volition  is  caUed  the  will^ 
and  these  two  powers  or  abilities  in  the  mind  are  deniv 
minated  faculties.  Of  some  of  the  modes  of  these  simple 
ideas  of  reflection,  such  as  are  remembi-ance,  discerning,  rea- 
soning, judging,  knowledge,  faith,  <tc.,  I  shall  have  occaaioo 
to  sp^Jc  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
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or    SIMPLE     IDEAS    OP     BOTH     SEKSATIOK     AND    HEPLECTIOX. 

1.  Pleature  and  Pain. — There  be  other  simple  ideas  whiclt 
convey  themselves  into  the  mind  by  all  the  wajrs  of  sensation 
and  reflection,  viz.,  pleasure  or  delight;  and  its  opposite,  pain 
or  uneasiness;  power;  existence;  unity. 

•  The  pWltwophor  here  confounds  two  things  whkh  ore  widely  dif- 
ferent, peroeption  being  that  aimplo  act  of  the  mind  by  which  it  taka 
cognizance  of  the  proximity  or  existence  of  »nytliing,  while  thinVl^^g 
comprehend*  all  those  varioua  mentAl  operations  to  whicli  we  have  apnUaa 
the  temu  eontemplatinn,  rciwoning,  meditation,  reflection,  tc,  Can£ 
CondiUitc,  £«M>  nur  I'Orig.  dn  Coud.-uil  Uunuuiit;a,  p.  21 — Sft 
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S.  Deliglit  or  uneasiness,  ono  or  other  of  them,  join  them- 
wlveo  to  almost  all  our  idvaa  both  of  sensjitiun  and  reflection : 
and  there  is  scarce  iiny  alfection  of  out  aeii.scs  from  without, 
aay  retii-ed  tlioiij;ht  of  our  miud  within,  which  is  not  able  to 
pro<luee  in  us  pleasure  or  paiii.  By  i)leai!are  and  pain,  I 
vould  be  understood  to  signify  whatsoever  delights  or  molesta 
«s  most,  Trhether  it  ariseii  I'roni  the  thoughts  of  our  mindit,  or 
•nything  operating  on  our  bodies;  for  whether  we  call  it 
satiB&ctiou,  delight,  pleasun^,  Imppineas,  ibc,  on  the  one  aide, 
or  uneasiness,  trouble,  l>ain,  torment,  anguish,  misery,  &c., 
on  the  other,  they  are  still  but  different  degrees  of  tlie  same 
thing,  and  belong  to  the  ideas  of  pleasure  and  jiain,  delight  or 
uneasiness,  which  are  the  named  I  shall  most  commouiy  use 
for  those  two  sorts  of  ideas.* 

3.  The  infinitely  wise  Author  of  our  being,  having  given 
OS  the  power  over  scvenil  ]>arts  of  our  bodies,  to  move  or 
keep  them  at  rest  as  we  think  fit,  and  also,  by  the  motion  of 
them,  to  move  ourselves  ajid  other  contiguous  bodies,  in 
■h  consist  all  the  actions  of  our  body ;  having  also  given 
iwer  to  our  minds,  in  several  iiistances^  to  choose,  amongst 

*  Plato,  whom  few  qunliotu  connected  with  hunuin  nature  luul  en- 
tirely isc«|io<l,    bu  invoitigated  the  whole  subject  t)f  pipjuiure  in  the 
Philcboa,    torn.  v.   p.  102  et  seq.  Bekk.     Again,  in   his  liiwn,    ho  oh- 
•one*  that  pl«.vnire  and  pun  &re  two  fountuins  set  lluwiiii;  l>y  nature, 
ftud  thftt,    Kcoordiug  t<]  the  degree  of  prudence  and  niodemliun  with 
which   men    draw   from   them,   tlicy   are   happy   or   otlierwiee.      Thoir 
channcU  run  parallel,  but  not  on  the  eanie  level,  !»)  that  if  the  sluices  of 
'  (h<?  fTmer  be  ton  lavishly  opened,  they  overflow  and  niin»le  with  the 
ti-rs  of  the  neighbouring  stream,  which  never  anairiiilatc!)  with 
thiid.  (t,  vi'u  20^.)     On  thi.«  subject,  in  fact,  many  uf  the  old 

J    i.u.  -■  ' •-'  .ited  ably;  and  Muntaigne,  who  read  tlicse  ancients 

tUih'  '■  to  parade  their  opiniotw,   mbced  up  with  hia  own, 

gOs^,,     _  _  ly  !t-propos  of  this  topic  in  many  partH  of  his  cxtro- 

oniinarf  enava,  Ue,  however,  onnfounils  pleasure  with  virtue,  in  the 
Epietirean  spirit,  for  the  purpose  of  shedding  over  the  fonner  an  air  of 
crcu  "  Quoi  qu'ils  discnt,  on  la  vcrtu  mime,  le  dernier  but 

oe  h  c'esl  la  vnlupli^.     II  me  plait  de  battro  leun<  orciUcs  de 

-  '•  *  -•  '■■'t  contro-cosur:  et  s'il  signilie  quelquo  supreme 
:uont,  il  est  mieux  du  ii  riuaistance  de  la  nature 
C'ctte  volupuS,  jour  etre  plus  gaillarde, 
robuslei  virilo,  n'est  que  plus  si*riciiaement  voluptueuse." 
(Bmii^  L  xfx.  t  1.  p.  I'Sfi.)  On  the  philosophy  of  pain,  and  death, 
wUoh  oocupiei  tlie extremity  of  the  avenue,  he  disserts  Vikc  a  frank  and 
gaoerotu  (pint,  in  chap,  xi.  of  the  same  book,  which  tht  reader  will  do 
vcU  to  ftudy.— Ed. 
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its  ideas,  which  it  wUl  think  on,  and  to  pursue  the  inquiry  of 
this  or  that  suViject  with  eonsideratiou  and  attention,  to  ex- 
cite ua  to  these  actions  of  thinlciug  sud  motion  that  wo  aiB 
capable  of,  has  been  pleased  to  join  to  serentl  thoughts  and 
Beveral  sensations  a  perception  of  delight.  If  this  were 
wholly  separated  from  all  our  outward  sensations  and  inward 
thoughts,  we  should  have  no  reason  to  prefer  one  thought  or 
action  to  another,  negligence  to  attention,  or  motion  to  rest ; 
and  so  we  should  neither  stir  our  bodies  nor  employ  our 
minds,  but  let  our  thoughts  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  run  adrirt, 
without  any  direction  or  design,  and  suffer  the  ideas  of  our 
minds,  Uko  unregarded  shadows,  to  make  their  appearances 
there,  as  it  hajipeued,  without  attending  to  them ;  in  which 
state  man,  however  furnished  with  the  faculties  of  uudrr 
standing  and  will,  would  be  a  very  idle,  inactive  creatui 
and  pass  his  time  only  in  a  lazy,  lethoi'gic  dream.  It 
therefore  pleased  our  wise  Creator  to  annex  to  several  objec' 
and  the  ideas  which  we  receive  from  them,  as  also  to  several 
of  our  thoughts,  a  concomitant  pleasure,  and  that  in  sevcnl 
objects,  to  several  degrees,  that  those  faculties  which  he  had 
endowed  us  with  might  not  remain  wholly  idle  and  ouem- 
ployed  by  ua.* 

4.  Pain  has  the  same  efficacy  and  use  to  set  us  on  work 
that  pleasure  has,  we  being  as  ready  to  employ  our  faculties 
to  avoid  that,  as  to  pursue  this:  only  this  is  worth  our  con- 
sideration, that  poin  is  often  produced  by  the  some  objects 
and  ideas  that  produce  pleasure  in  us.  Tliis  their  neai'  con- 
junction, which  makes  us  often  feel  pain  in  the  seiisationj 
where  we  expected  pleasure,  gives  us  new  occasion  of  adiiiiruig 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  our  Maker,  who,  desigiiiDf^  the 
preservation  of  our  being,  has  annexed  pain  to  the  .applica- 
tion of  many  things  to  our  bodies,  to  warn  us  of  the  harm 
that  they  will  do,  and  as  advices  to  withdraw  from  them. 
But  he  not  designing  our  preservation  biux'ly,  but  the  pre- 
servation of  every  part  and  organ  in  its  perfection,  hath  iu 
many  cases  annexed  pain  to  those  very  Ideas  which  delight 

*  We  hare  hpro  one  of  the  innumerable  passage*  in  tbia  Eagay,  whick 
abow  the  piotu  spirit  in  which  Locke  philosophia^  He  united,  indeci], 
in  hia  notilc  character,  the  wiadom  of  the  aage  with  the  religion  of  tb« 
anchorite,  devoting  bin  mind  to  the  service  of  God,  and  liii  heart  to  tht 
fwricfl  of  mankind — Eix 
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us.  Thus  beat,  that  id  very  agreeablo  to  na  in  one  degree, 
by  a  little  greater  iucrease  of  it  proves  no  ordinary  torment; 
and  the  most  pleasant  of  all  sensible  objects,  light  itself,  if 
there  be  too  much  of  it,  if  increased  beyond  u  (hie  jiroportion 
to  our  eyes,  causes  a  very  painful  sensation :  *  which  u  wisely 

*  Jfay,  in  atldition  to  Vjcing  exceedingly  painAiI,  cxcesa  of  light  « 
destructive  to  our  organs  of  \-isioa ;  thiu,  by  looking  lung  and  stotlfaslly 
at  the  aun,  niany  Hiiiiid  penitcuta  becuine  totally  blind.  In  my  work 
on  the  Muiners  of  the  Hindiu,  I  have  given  an  account  of  the  ex)ie- 
riment  of  a  novice  in  thu)  hazardous  branch  of  devotion,  part  »f  wliicli 
I  here  extract:  "Amongst  useful  exercises,  he  was  oniored,  he  says, 
Co  look  steadily  at  the  sun,  with  his  bead  elevated,  and  without  ^-ink- 
ing. This  experiment  he  was  directed  to  repeat  uvend  tiinea  every 
day,  until  the  organs  of  sight  were  inflamed  to  ai.  extraordinary  degree, 
■ccompauied  by  violent  headaches.  Suractiines  he  fancied  he  saw  sparks, 
and  loinetinies  globes  of  fire  in  the  air.  The  Sannyasi,  whose  disciple 
Im  was,  appeared  highly  delighted  with  his  pro'^'cieucy :  he  himself  was 
Mind  with  one  rye,  and  the  pupil,  ujion  inquiry,  found  with  dUmay  that 
he  had  lost  it  by  the  very  experiment  which  he  liad  imposed  upon  him. 
Fouing  tliat  his  ponnncc  might  end  in  total  loss  of  sight,  he  left  the  one- 
eyed  »age  to  enjoy  his  contemplations  alone."  (ii.  53.)  Sir  I.t.iac  Ne«  ton, 
in  a  letter  to  Locke,  published  some  years  ago  by  I^rd  King,  gives  an 
extremely  interesting  account  of  certain  cx|>eriments  on  light,  made  by 
himself,  which  nearly  co«l  him  his  eyes.  The  reader,  I  am  sure,  who 
takes  any  interest  iu  philosophy,  will  excuse  the  length  of  the  extract;  — 
'•Hie  ob9er\'atinn  you  mcntic»n  with  Boyle's  book  of  colours,  I  once 
ma^le  upon  myself,  with  tlie  hazard  of  my  eyes.  The  manner  was  this: 
I  looked  a  very  little  while  upon  the  sun  in  the  looking- ghtss  with  my 
right  eye,  and  then  turned  my  eyes  into  a  dark  comer  of  my  cluunber, 
^nd  winked,  to  observe  the  impression  made,  and  the  circles  of  colours 
which  encompuMd  it,  and  bow  they  decayed  by  degrees,  and  at  List 
vanisheiL  This  I  repeated  a  second  and  a  third  time.  At  the  third 
time,  when  the  phantasm  of  light  and  colours  about  it  was  almost 
vanished,  intending  my  fancy  umn  tliem  to  see  their  list  appearance,  I 
found  to  my  amazement  tlirit  they  began  Uy  return,  and  by  little  and 
little  to  become  as  lively  and  vivid  as  when  1  had  newly  looked  upon  the 
sun.  But  when  1  cca.<^ed  to  intend  my  fancy  upon  them,  they  vanished 
o^^aio.  AhtiT  thli  I  found,  tluit  as  often  as  1  went  into  the  dark  and 
intended  my  mind  upon  them,  as  when  a  man  looks  earnestly  to  see  any- 
thing which  is  difficult  to  be  seen,  1  could  make  the  pluintasm  retum 
without  looking  any  more  upon  the  sun ;  and  the  oftcner  I  made  it 
rvtum,  tlie  more  easily  I  could  nuike  it  retum  again.  And  at  length, 
by  or'y  repeating  this,  without  looking  anv  more  upon  the  sun,  I  made 
•ach  an  impression  on  my  eyes,  tliat  if  I  looked  upon  the  clouds,  or  a 
book,  or  any  bright  object,  I  saw  upon  it  a  round  bright  shn|ic  Uke  the 
■no :  and,  which  is  still  stranger,  though  I  looke<i  on  the  sun  with  my 
right  eye  only,  and  not  with  my  left,  yet  my  fancy  began  to  make  ths 
impretsioD  upon  my  left  eye  as  well  ns  upon  my  right :  for  if  I  shut  my 
'  right  ejr,  and  looked  upon  a  book  or  tlie  clouds  witb  tx\  Visft  «^«,  \ 
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and  favoarably  so  ordered  by  nature,  tbot  «-h<"n  any  object 
does  by  the  vehemericy  of  its  operation,  disonler  the  instra- 
mcutd  of  sensation,  whose  structures  cannot  but  bo  very  nioo 
and  delicate,  we  might  by  the  poin  be  warned  to  withdiHW 
before  the  organ  be  quite  put  out  of  order,  and  so  be  unfitted 
for  ita  proper  function  for  the  future.  The  consideratioD  of 
those  objects  that  produce  it  mny  well  persuade  ua  that  this 
is  the  end  or  use  of  pain  ;  for  though  great  light  be  insnfliT- 
sble  to  our  eyea,  yet  the  highest  degrve  of  darkness  does  not 
at  all  disease  them,  because  that,  eau^iug  no  disorderly  motion 
in  it>  leaves  that  curious  organ  imarraed  in  it«  natural  state. 
But  yet  excess  of  cold  as  well  as  heat  pains  its,  becanae  it  in 
ojually  destructive  to  that  temper  which  is  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  life,  and  the  exercise  of  the  several  fuuctiouis 
of  the  body,  and  which  consists  iu  a  moderate  d^ree 
warmtli,  or,  if  yon  please,  a  motion  of  the  insen^le  parts 
our  bodies,  confined  within  certain  bounds. 

5,  Beyond  all  this,  M-e  may  find  another  reason  why  God 
lutfcb  scattered  up  and  down  several  degrees  of  pleasure  and 
pain  in  all  the  things  that  environ  and  afiect  us,  and  blended 
them  together  iu  almost  all  that  our  thoughts  and  scnws 
have  to  do  with ;  that  we,  finding  imjierfection,  di&jatisfiictiuii. 
and  want  of  complete  happiness,  in  all  the  enjoyments  wlui  i; 
the  creatnres  can  afibixl  u.^,  might  be  led  to  seek  it  in  the 

ooald  aea  the  ipoctnim  of  tlic  aun  almost  u  plain  u  with  my  rigbt  >•^'«, 
if  I  did  but  intond  my  fiincv  »  little  while  upon  it:  for  M  fint,  Lf  I  fiiul 
my  right  eye  and  looked  with  my  left,  the  spectrum  of  the  suu  did  not 
nppcar  till  I  intended  my  fnncy  upon  it ;  bat  by  repeating,  thi*  ap 
oveiy  time  more  easily:  and  now,  in  a  few  hours'  time,  I  had 
my  eyes  to  such  a  l>aas,  that  1  could  look  upon  i      '       '  ' 

cither  oyo  but  I  saw  the  5un  before  me,  so  that  1 

road ;  but  to  recover  the  use  of  my  eyes,  shut  my- , ^ Liiiber;' 

made  dark,  fur  three  days  together,  and  used  all  means  to  divert  my 
ima^ntion  from  the  sun ;  for  if  I  thought  upon  biiii.  I  presently  saw 
his  |iictiire,  t}iaaj;h  I  was  in  the  dark.  But  by  keeping  in  the  darlC  and 
employing  my  mind  about  other  things,  I  began  in  three  or  four  days  to 
have  Bouio  use  of  my  eyes  again,  and  by  forbearing  a  few  days  longer  to 
look  u[ion  bright  objects,  recovered  them  pretty  well ;  though  not  «o  well 
but  Oiat,  for  some  months  after,  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  began  to  return 
ns  oft^n  as  I  began  to  meditate  upon  the  pfaenomcuon,  even  though  ]| 
lay  in  bed  in  midnight,  with  my  curtains  drawn.  But  now  1  hate  been' 
msry  well  for  many  yean,  though  i  am  apt  to  thiuk.  that  if  I  durst  veo- 
turo  my  eyes,  1  oould  still  make  the  jihaatann  return  b^  the  power  of  m) 
hDcy.       (Life  of  Locke.)— En. 
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cnjoinnent  of  Ilim,  with  whom  there  is  fullneas  of  joy,  and 
at  whose  right  hand  are  pleji»ures  for  evermore. 

G.i'PUature  and  Pain.  Though  what  I  ha^e  here  said 
HAy  not,  |>erbaps,  make  the  ideas  of  jileasure  and  paiu  clearer 
to  us  than  our  own  experience  doea,  which  is  the  only  way 
that  we  are  capable  of  having  them,  yet  the  consideration  of 
the  reason  why  they  are  annexed  to  so  many  other  ideas, 
serving  to  give  ns  due  sentiments  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  Sovcivign  Disposer  of  all  things,  may  not  bo  un- 
BnitAble  to  the  main  end  of  these  inquiries,  the  knowledge 
and  veneration  of  him  being  the  chief  end  of  all  our 
thoughts,  and  the  proper  business  of  all  understandings. 

7.  £xLitenc«  and  Unity. — Existence  and  Unity  are  two 
other  ideas  that  are  suggested  to  the  understanding  by  ever}' 
object  without,  and  eveiy  idea  within.  When  ideas  are  ia 
our  mindii,  wu  consider  them  as  being  actually  there,  as  well 
fts  we  consider  things  to  bo  actually  without  us;  which  is, 
that  they  exist,  or  have  existence :  and  whatever  we  can 
consider  as  one  thing,  whether  a  real  being  or  idea,  suggests 
to  the  understanding  the  idea  of  unity. 

8.  Power. — Power  also  is  another  of  those  simple  ideas 
vhich  we  receive  from  sensation  and  reflection:  for,  observing 
in  ouraelvea  that  we  can  at  pleasure  move  several  parts  of 
oar  bodies  which  were  at  rest;  the  effects,  also,  that  natural 
bodies  are  able  to  produce  in  one  another,  occurring  every 
moment  to  our  senses,  wo  both  these  ways  get  the  idea  of 
jiower. 

9.  Succession. — Besides  these  there  is  another  idea,  which, 
though  suggested  by  our  senses,  yet  is  more  constantly  offered 
to  tu  by  what  passes  in  our  minds ;  and  that  is  the  idea  of 
sacceauon.  For  if  wo  look  immediately  into  ourselvas  and 
reflect  on  what  is  obsei'vable  there,  we  shall  find  our  ideas 
BiwBy.s  whilst  we  are  awake  or  have  any  thought,  passing 
in  train,  one  going  and  another  coming,  without  iuter- 
mis&ion. 

10.  Simjile  Ideas  ilne  MaieriaU  of  all  oiir  Knowledge. — 
These,  if  they  are  not  all,  arc  at  least  (as  I  think)  the  most 
considerable  of  those  6im[ilc  ideas  which  the  mind  has,  and 
out  of  which  is  made  all  its  other  knowledge;  all  which  it 
receives  only  by  the  two  foremeutionud  ways  of  sensittiojt  and 
reflection. 
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Nor  let  &ny  oiie  tlunk  these  too  narrow  bounila  for  the  I 
capacious  mind  of  man  to  expatiate  in,  -w^ch  take*  it* 
flight  farther  tliac  the  stars,  and  cannot  be  confined  hj  Um 
limits  of  the  worlil ;  that  extends  its  thoughts  often  eren 
beyond  the  utmost  expansion  of  matter,  and  makes  oxcursioiu 
into  that  incomprehensible  inane.*  I  grant  all  this,  but., 
desire  anj  one  to  assign  any  simple  idea  which  is  not  rccrived  I 
from  one  of  those  inlets  before  mentioned,  or  any  comp' 
idea  not  mode  out  of  those  simple  ones.  Nor  will  it 
strange  to  think  these  few  simple  ideas  sofhcieut  to  emplui 
the  quickest  thought  or  largest  capacity,  and  to  furnish  Uir 
materials  of  all  that  various  knowledge,  and  more  rariooa 
iiuicies  and  opinions  of  all  mankind,  if  we  consider  hoir 
many  words  may  be  made  out  of  the  various  com]>ositioa  of 
twenty-four  letters;  or  il^  going  one  step  further,  we  will 
but  reflM.'t  on  the  variety  of  combinations  that  may  be  made 
with  barely  one  of  the  above-mentioned  ideas,  viz.,  number, 
whose  stock  is  inexhaustible  and  truly  infinite:  and  what 
a  large  and  immense  Held  doth  extension  alone  afford  the 
mathematicians ! 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

SOJtE  FURTHER  CONSIDERATIONS  COSCERXING  OUH  SIMPLE  I 

1.  Positive  Ideas  j'rom  privatice  Causes. — Coxcebxixo  the 
simple  ideas  of    sensation,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  what- 
soever is  so  constituted  in  nature  as  to  be  able,  by  alTcctiiij{ 
om*  senat-s,  to  cause  any  perception  in  the  mind,  doth  therebyJ 
produce  in  the  understanding  a  simple  idea,  which,  whatev 
be  the  external  cause  of  it,  when  it  comes  to  be  taken  notic«l 
of  by  our  discerning  faculty,  it  is  by  the  mind  looked  on  and 

*  "  Beyond  the  >'uiljle  diuni&I  sphere 

Vnuii» wboae  voice  divine 

Following  above  the  Olympuui  hill,  I  max 
Above  the  flight  of  Pegase&n  wing." 

" Upled  liy  thee. 

Into  the  heaven  of  heavens  I  have  premmet^ 
An  earthly  guect,  and  drawn  empyresl  air, 
Xbj  lending." — JUaton. 

"  Extn  flaimnantia  maala  mandi." — Lnounva 
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oousidered  there  to  be  a  real  )>osittre  idea  in  tbo  under- 
standing  as  much  as  any  other  tvhntaoever,  though,  ])erha{).<<, 
the  cause  of  it  be  but  a  privation  of  the  subject. 

2.  Thus  the  ideas  of  heat  ami  cold,  light  and  darkness, 
white  and  black,  motion  and  rest,  are  equally  clear  and 
poaitiyeideas  in  the  mind;  though,  [)erhapfl,  some  of  the 
causes  which  produce  them  are  tiai-ery  priviitions  in  subjects 
&om  whence  our  senses  derive  those  idea.s.  These  the  under- 
standing, in  its  view  of  them,  considers  all  as  distinct 
poritiTe   idea.s,   without   taking   notice    of   the  causes  that 

'uce  them,  which  is  an  inquiry  not  belonging  to  the  idea, 
it  is  in  the  \mdenitanding,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  things 
sting  without  us.  These  are  two  very  different  things, 
id  carefiilly'To  bo  distinguished,  it  being  one  thing  to 
rceive  and  knov/  the  idea  of  white  or  black,  and  quite 
another  to  examine  what  kind  of  imrticles  tiiey  must  be,  and  I 
how  ranged  in  the  supcrlicies,  to  make  any  object  ap])ear' 
white  or  bl.ack. 

3.  A  painter  or  dyer  who  never  inquired  into  their  causes, 
hath  the  ideas  of  white  and  black,  and  other  colours,  as 
clearly,  j>erfectly,  and  distinctly  in  his  understanding,  and 
perhaps  more  distinctly,  tiian  the  philosopher,  who  hath 
busied  himself  iu  considering  their  natures,  ami  thinks  ho 
knows  haw  fur  either  of  them  is  in  its  cause  fioaitive  or 
jirirative;  and  the  idea  of  black  is  no  Iciis  jiositivc  in  his 
mind  than  that  of  white,  however  the  cause  of  that  colour  in 
the  external  object  nij«y  be  only  a  privation. 

4.  If  it  were  the  design  of  my  present  undertaking  to 
inquire  into  the  natural  causes  and  manner  of  perception,  I 
should  offer  this  as  a  reason  why  a  privative  cause  might,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  produce  a  positive  idea;   viz.,  that  all 

tion  being  produced  in  U5  only  by  different  degrees  and 
lodes  of  motion  in  our  animal  spirits,  variously  agitated  by 
external  objects,  the  abatement  of  any  former  motion  must. 
as  necessarily  produce  a  new  sensation  as  the  variation  on 
incnaee  of  it,  and  so  introduce  a  new  idea,  which  deptuda 
only  on  a  different  motion  of  the  animal  spirits  in  that 
org»n.* 

*  S<w  BuUe'i  HUtoira  de  la  Philiiiophic  Jrci.lcrnc.  The  hypothesii 
Wiiicli  itwuincs  tho  oiintcnce  of  n  Bubtle  fluiil  in  thu  utnra,  |>n)p.ii;;itcil 
by  Uicir  looNU  from  Uu  tuain  to  tli>>  lUlTerui.t  fvaia  of  tlie  Inxlv,  u  u{ 

you  L  » ■ 
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5.  But  whether  this  bp  so  or  not  I  will  not  liere  detenmocv 
but  appeal  to  every  one's  own  oxiierieuce  whether  the  shadow 
of  a  man,  though  it  consists  oC  nothing  but  the  absi-jice  of 
light,  (and  the  more  the  absence  of  light  is,  the  more  dia- 
eemiblo  is  the  shadow,)  does  not,  when  a  man  looks  on  it, 
cause  as  cJear  and  positive  idea  iu  liis  mind,  as  a  man  hiinfelf, 
though  covci-od  over  with  clear  Binishine]  and  the  picture  of 
a  shadow  is  a  positive  thing.  Indeod,  we  have  negative  iiaints, 
■which  stand  not  directly  for  posutive  idesis,'  but  for  thwr 
absence,   such   as   ijuipid,   silence,  nihil,  &c.,  which   wonli 

^denot^  ]X)sitivo  ideas,  v.  g.,  taste,  sound,  being,  with  a  signifi- 
f  cation  of  their  absence. 

6.  Ponlive  Ideas  from  privative  Caiues. — And  thus  on« 
may  truly  be  said  to  see  darkness.*  For,  supposing  a  hol« 
jHjrfectly  dark,  from  whence  no  light  is  reflected,  it  is  cert*in 
one  may  sec  the  figure  of  it,  or  it  may  be  painted ;  or  whether 
the  ink  I  write  with  makes  any  other  idea,  is  a  question. 
The  privative  causes  I  have  here  assigned  of  positive  idcat) 
are  according  to  the  common  opinion;  but,  in  truth,  it  will 
bo  hard  to  determine  whether  there  be  really  any  ideas  from 
a  {jrivative  cause,  till  it  be  determined  whether  rest  be  any 

I  more  a  privation  than  motion. 

7.  Ideas  in  tlie  Mind,  Qitalities  in  Bodies. — To  discover  the 

great  antiquity,  »Jid  ij  certiinly  lesf  repugnant  to  the  general  onalogr  of 
our  frame  tlian  that  by  which  it  )iik8  b«cn  suppljuitcd.  Uovr  v«rv 
generally  it  once  prevailod,  may  bo  inferred  from  the  adopllim  ii^ 
oommoD  speech  of  the  phrase  'animal  spirit*,'  to  denote  that  uriknomi 
cause  which,  according  to  Johnson's  definition,  give*  vigour  or  cheerful- 
nea  to  the  mind,  a  phnue  for  which  our  hknguage  does  not  at  tliis  day 
afford  a  convenient  substitute.  The  Lite  Alexander  Monro,  one  of  the 
most  cautious  and  judicious  of  medical  inquirers,  speaks  of  it  .15  a  fut 
which  apiieared  to  him  almost  indisputable.  The  existence  of  a  li<|uid  in 
the  cavities  of  tlie  nerves  is  supported  by  little  short  of  demnnstrstiTa 
evidence.  See  some  observations  of  his,  published  by  Cheseldon  in  liii 
Anatomy,  Stewart,  p.  9. — Ed. 

*  No  doubt;  and  this  was  the  view  which  Milton,  himself  a  philoaoplMr, 
took,  when  he  said, 

"No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible. 
Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 
Begions  of  sorrtin-,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell,  Hope  never  comes 
That  comes  to  all,  but  torture  without  end 
Still  orgca,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 
With  ever-buming  sulphur  unconmimed." 

(Paradise  Lost,  i.  68  et  laq.)— Ba 
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nature  of  our  ideas  the  better,  and  to  Jiaconrse  of  tliem 
iatolligibly,  it  will  bo  convenieut  to  distinguish  them  as  they 
*re  iJuas  or  pcrccjitioixs  in  our  mintls,  aud  as  thi?j  are  modi-  • 
ficatioDS  of  matter  in  the  bodies  that  cause  such  |)erceiitions 
in  u%,that  so  we  may  not  think  (as  jKjrhaps  usually  is  done) 
that  thfV  ai-e  exactly  the  images  and  rescmblaucea  of  some- 
thing inherent  in  the  subject;  moat  of  those  of  sensation 
being  in  the  mind  no  more  the  likeness  of  something  existing 
without  us,  than  the  names  tliat  stand  for  them  are  tlie 
likeness  of  our  ideas,  which  yot  niion  hearing  they  are  apt  to 
excite  in  us.* 

■    8.  Whatsoever  the  mind  perceives  in  itself,  or  is  the  im- • 
/mediate  object  of  perception,  thought,  or  understanding,  that/' 
'l  call  idea;  and  the  power  to  produce  any  idea  in  our  minditf^A 
I  call  qiinlity  of  the  subject  wherein  that  power  Is.  ~TKus'a 
enow-Lull   having  the  power  to   produce  in  ua   tho  ideas  of 
white,  cold,  and  round,  the  power  to  produce  those  ideas  in 
us,  us  they  are  in  the  snowball,  I  call  qualities ;  and  as  theyi  ^ 
jii  !  'US  or  perceptions  in  our  understandings,  I  call* 

tl>  :  which  ideas,  if  I  speak  of  sometimes  as  in  the 

things    themselves,  I   would_lia_uoderstood    to   mean  tLoBe_  %4 
qualities  in  the  objects  which  jiroduce  them  in  us. 

9.  Primary  Qualities. — Qualities  thus  considered  in  bodies 
*re,  first,  such  as  are  utterly  inseparable  from  the  hotly,  in 
what  state  soever  it  be;  iiich  as  iu~all  tho  alterations  and 
^qhangcs  it  suffers,  all  the  force  can  be  used  upon  it,  it  con- 
~  lutly  keeps;  and  such  as  sense  constantly  tinds  in  every 
tide  of  matter  which  has  bulk  enough  to  be  perceived 
and  the  mind  finds  inseriarablc  from  every  fiarticle  of  matter, 
though  less  than  to  make  itself  singly  be  perceived  by  our 
motta,  V.  g.,  take  a  grain  of  wheat,  divide  it  into  two  parts, 
«tch  part  has  still  solidity,  extension,  figure,  and  mobility; 
divide  it  again,  and  it^relains  stilT~thc  same  qualities;  and  so 

*  Ponalng  tlie  sumo  tmin  of  speculation,  Berkeley  says,  "Thit 
tiiher  our  thoughts  nor  paulona,  formed  by  the  inuicrination,  exiat 
jthout  the  mind,  u  whnt  everybody  will  allow ;  aud  it  aeeau  no  le« 
ridcDt  thut  the  varioui  BcnistionB  or  ideas  imprinted  on  the  aenaa, 
howerer  blended  or  combined  together,  (that  in,  whatever  objecta  they 
cnmnote,)  cannot  exiat  otberwiso  than  in  a  mind  percciring  them.  I 
thini;  an  intuitive  knowledge  may  be  obtained  of  tliia  by  any  one  that 
ahall  nttfud  to  what  ia  mount  by  the  term  aitt,  when  applied  to  in«en- 
liMe  thing*."     (Berk.  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  S  II L\ — 'B&. 
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divide  it  on  till  the  parts  becume  insenuble,  they  mnst  retain 
still  each  of  them  all  those  qualities.  For  division  (which  is 
all  that  a  miU,  or  pestle,  or  any  other  body,  does  upon 
another,  in  reducing  it  to  insensible  parts)  can  never  tak« 
awi>y  either  solidity,  extension,  figure,  or  mobility  from  anjr, 
body,  but  only  makes  two  pr  more  distinct  separate  masses 
matter,  of  that  which  was  but  one  before ;  all  which  distin^ 
masses,  reckoned  aa  so  many  distinct  bodies,  after  divisio 
make  a  certain  number.*  These  I  call  original  or  primly 
qualities  of  body,  which  I  think  we  may  observe  to  produce 
simulg.iUaas  in  us,  viz.,  aoliditv,  extension,  figure,  motion  at< 
XSS^  and  number. 

10.  Secondary  Qiudities.'^ — Secondly,  such  qualities  whii 
I  in  truth  are  nothjjigJu  the  objects  themselves,  but  powers 
I  produce  varigita  sensations  in  us  b)'  their  primary  quahtiea^^ 

1L  c.,by  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  their  iusonsiblo 
pai-ts,  as  colours,  sounds,  ta.»tes,  dfc,  these  I  call  secondary 
qualities.     To  these  might  be  added  a  third  sort,  which  are 

*  Amtotle,  in  whme  time  the  doctrine  of  atoma  hud  been  alraily 
explodcfi,  contends  that  there  exists  neither  line  norjuuticle  w)'  >^'  .^^  <  n..i 
Iw  Ji\'ided,  and  the  puts  thus  divided,  being  atill  c»|)able  of 
the  proceu  nuy  go  on  ad  in/nitum.  (C  xvi.  35  et  seo.  Cona  i 
the  paraphrase  of  G«>i^e  Pachymer,  p.  10  et  seq.)  Seriteley  aU«iti{4<>d 
to  revive  a  modification  of  tlie  old  atomic  theory,  accommodated  to  lis 
own  peculiar  vieni.  "The  infinite  divisibility  of  finite  extension."  sayt 
he,  "though  it  is  not  expressly  laid  down  either  as  an  axiom  or  theoron 
in  the  elements  of  that  science,  yet  it  is  throughout  the  same  evei^ 
supposed  and  thought  to  have  so  inseparable  and  essential  a  ton 

with  principles  and  demonstrations  in  geometry,   that  mathems  

nevci  admit  it  into  doubt  or  make  the  least  question  of  it."     UaV 
stated  the  matter  thus,  be  proceeds  to  his  demonstration,  which  is  ) 
ingenious.       "  Every   particular   finite   extension   which   may   pc 
be  the  object  of  our  thought,    is  an  idea  existing  oidy  in  the 
and  consequently  each  part  thereof  must  be  perceived.     If,  therefoi 
I   cannot   perceive   innumerable    parts   in    any  finite  extension 
consider,  it  is  certain  they  are  not  contained  in  it;  but  it  is  evidmt  I 
I  cannot  distinguish  innumerable  parts  in  any  particular  line,  surfaoe,  i 
•olid,  which  I  either  ]>crceive  by  sense  or  figure  to  myself  in  my  m' 
wherefore    1    conclude  they  are  not  contained   in    it."     "Principle 
Human  Knowledge,  8  123  et  wq. ) — Kc. 

f  On  this  subje.-t,  see  the  remarks  of  Reid,  Inquiry,  ftc,  chap.  r. 
sect  S;  Stewart's  Phil.  Essays,  250;  Berkeley's  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge,  i  0 ;  Payne  Kniijht's  Analytical  Inquiry  into  the  Prindplea 
cf  Taste,  Pari  I.  chap.  iv. ;  Itobbes'  Human  Nature,  char.  iL  Compara 
with  these  the  remarks  of  Plato,  in  his  examination  of  the  theory  ci 
IVotagoraa,  Opera,  t  iii.  p.  199.— En 
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allowed  to  be  biyely jjowera,  though  they  are  as  mnctreai 

qualitjsaJiL-tbe  subject,  as  thoso  which  I,  to  comply  witUthe 

eomiDon  way  of  speaking,  call' qualities,  but  for  distiuctioii, 
;  accondiiry  qualities.  For  the  [)Ower  iu  fire  to  produce  a  new 
I  oolojir  or  consiBtency  in  wax  or  chiy,  by  its  priiuaiy  qualities, 
{ is  as  much  a  quality  in  lire  as  the  power  it  h.is  to  produce  iu 
I  me  a  new  idea  or  scufiatiou  of  warmth  or  burning,  which  I 

felt  not  before,  by  the  same  primary  qualities,  viz.,  the  bulk, 

texture,  and  motion  of  its  insensible  jxirt-s. 

1 1.  Haw  jyrimary  Qnalitiet  produce  titeir  Ideas. — The  next 

thing  to  be  considered  is,  how  bodies  produce  ideas  in  ua; 

and  that  is  manifestly  by  impulse,  the  only  way  which  we 
Jean  conceive  bodies  to  operate  in.* 

i  12.  If  then  external  objects  be  not  imlted  to  our  minda 
i  when  they  produce  ideas  therein,  and  yet  wo  perceive  these 

original  qualities  iu  such  of  them  as  singly  fall  under  our 
iaeiues,  it  is  evident  thut_soine  motion  must  be  thence  con- 
t  tisued  by  our  nerves  or  animal  spirits,  by  some  parts  of  oup 

bodies  to  the  brain,  or  the  seat  of  sensation,  there  to  produce 

in  our  minds  the  particular  ideas  we  have  of  them.  And 
'since  the  extension,  figure,  nunil>er,  and  motion  of  bodies  of 
'an  observable  bigness,  may  bo  perceived  at  a  distance  by  the 
sight,  it  is  evident  some  singly  imperceptible  bodies  must 
come  from  them  to  the  eyes,  and  thereby  convey  to  the  brain 
'some  motion,  which  produces  these  ideas  which  we  have  of 

kin  us. 
.  How  secondary. — After  the  same  manner  that  the 
of  these  original  qualities  are  produced  in  us,  we  may 
I  conceive  that  the  i  jeas  of  secoud.iry  qualities  are  also  pro- 
ducetl,  vii.,  by  the  operations  of  Tn.seusible  particles  on  our  ^ 
■onses.  For  it  being  manifest  that  there  are  bodies  and 
'good  store  of  iKidies,  each  wheivof  are  so  small,  that  wo 
;  cannot  by  any  of  our  senses  discover  either  their  bulk,  figure, 
lor  motion,  as  Ls  evident  in  the  particles  of  the  air  and  water, 
and  others  extremely  smaller  than  those,  perhaps  as  much 
auiallcr  than  the  particles  of  air  and  water,  as  the  particles 
'of  air  and  water  are  smaller  than  peas  or  hail-stones;  let  u« 
tmippoae  at  present,  that  the  difTerent  motions  and  figures, 
and  number,   of  such  particles,  afTecting  the   several 

>  on  thin  fioint  tlie  aulliora  cited  in  the  last  nole^  more  partiaabriy 
tibcs — En. 
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crgana^f  our  senses,  produce  in  us  those  different  sensations 

■which  we  have  from  the  colours  and  smells  of  bodies ;  r.  g., 

that  a  violet,  hy  the  impulse  of  such  insensible  jiai-ticles  of 

matter  of  peculiar  figures  and  bulks,  and  in  different  degrees 

and  modifications  of  their  motions,  causes  the  •  '     ■     f  the 

blue  colour  and  sweet  scent  of  that  flower  to  1  illn 

our  minds;   it  being  no  more  impossible  to  cmuhivi-  thst 

I  God  should  annex  such  ideas  to  such  motions,  with  which 

I  thay  tn^Y«  nn  aii[j<ii;fiiil.»  than  that  he  should  annex  the  idea 

!  «  pain  to  the  motion  of  a  piece  of  steel  dividing  our  flesh, 

with  which  that  idea  hath  no  resemblance. 

14.  What  I  have  said  concerning  colours  and  smells  niaj 
be  understood  also  of  tastes  and  sounds,  and  other  the  like 
sensible  qualities;  whic5]~whatever  reality  we  by  mistake 
atti-ibute  to  them,  are  in  truth  nothing  in  tlio^biecta.th_ein- 
selves,  but  p&werato  produce  varioM  aensjitiiins  in  us,  and 
depend  on  tnose  jjrimary  qualTties,  viz.,  bulk,  £gure,  texture, 
and  motion  of  parts  as  I  have  said.  ^J 

15.  Ideas  of  primary  Qualities  are  Re^nMancei ;  o^fl 
aecondary,  not. — From  whence  I  think  it  easy  to  draw  thia^ 
observation,  that  the  ideas  of  primaiy  qualities  of  liodirs 

/are  resenjljla^ces  of  them,  and  their  pittems-da  jcally  exist 

llin  the  bodies  Themselves ;  but  the  ideas  produced  in  us  by 

■  Ihese'seconilaiy  qualities  have  no  reseuiblalicc  of  ihem  at  all.' 

trhere  is  nothing  like  our  ideas  existing  in  the  bodiw  thenf 

I  pelves.     They  are  in  the  bodies  wo  denoniiuatc  from   theui) 

only  a  po'^;^  to  produce  those  sen.sations  in  us ;  and  what  iiil 

sweet,  blue,  or  warm  in  idea,  is  but  the  c«>rtain  bulk,  figutv,  [ 

and  motion  of  the  insensible  parts  in  the  bodies  themBeivcsJ 

which  we  call  so. 

16.  Flame  is  denominated  hot  and  light;  snow,  white 
cold  ;    atid  manna,  white  and  sweet,  frQm_the  ideas 
prodjicejiL"*  I  which  qualities  are  commonly  thought  to 
the  same  in  those  bodies  that  those  ideas  are  in  us,  the  on< 
the  perfect  resemblance  of  the  other,  as  they  are  in  a  mirror;] 
and  it  would  by  most  men  be  judged  very  extravagant  ifl 
OTie  ahould  say  otherwise.     And  yet  ho  that  will   consider  I 
that  the  sanio  fire  that  at  one  distjince  produces  in  us  thai 
Bensatinn  of  waraith,  does  at  a  nearer  approach  produce  in 
us  the  far  ililTereut  sensation  of  pain,*   ought  to  bethink 

*  See  Uama'i  Euayi,  4to.  p.  'iH'J.     Berkeley  denie*  'Jbe  &re  to  b*  th« 
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himself  what  reason  he  has  to  say  that  this  idea  of  wanuth, 
which  wiu  pi-oduced  in  him  by  the  fire,  is  ucttiolly  m  thi« 
are;  wi J  his  isl^jif  jjain,  which  the  sum(?  fire  prtxluced  iu 
him  the  same  way,  is  not  in  the  fin\  Why  aix"  whiteness 
and  coldness  in  snow,  and  pain  not,  wlien  it  produces  the 
ODC  and  the  other  idea  in  us ;  and  can  do  neither,  but  by  the  i  | 
balk,  figure,  number,  and  motion  of  its  solid  parts?  j 

17.  The  particular  bulk,  number,  figure,  and  motion  of     ^M 
the  parts  of  fire  or  snow  _aja.jaall^  in  them,  whether  any      ^ 
one's  senses  perceive  them  or  not,  and  therefore  they  may  bo 
called  real^jjijaliiies,  because  they  i-ealJy  exist  in  those  bodies ; 
"  nt  light,  hKit,  whiteness,  or  colilnesss,  itre  no  more  really  in') 
'them  than  sickness  or  j<ain  is  in  manna.     Take  away  the 
Musation  of  them;  let  not  the  eyes  see  light  or  colours,  nor 

the  ears  hear  sounds ;  let  the  palate  not  taste,  nor  the  nose 
smell ;  and  all  colours,  tastes,  odours,  and  sounds,  as  they  are 
such  particular  ideag,  vanish  and  cca.se,  and  are  reduwd  to^| 
their  clauses,  i.e.,  bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  parts.* 

18.  A  piece  of  manna  of  a  sensible  bulk  is  able  to  produce 
in  ua  the  idea  of  a  round  or  squai-e  figure;  and  by  being 
removed  &om  one  place  to  another,  the  idea  of  motion. 

oote  of  Uie  pain  wo  aiifl°>T  from  a  too  near  a]ipro.ich  to  It.  He  con- 
udcis  it  merely  u  a  sign  that  n  cause  of  pain  cxUls  there,  a  spiritual 
c^agg^  ,„i,:.i,  ..r,.;<r.^  ii...  i.(ei  of  burning  iu  uj.  We  will  l.-iy  before  the 
reader,  'uical  fipei-iiiiition  in  hu  own  language:    **Tbe 

fiiewb/  (•  cause  of  the  [uun  I  suffer  after  my  approachinif 

it,  but  Uic  uiiirk  liial  furewanu  roe  of  iL"  ^Vrin.  Hum.  Knowledge  § 
|J6.^— Ed. 

*  By  puihing  a  little  further  the  idea  of  Locke,  Berkeley  came  to 
ileny  altogeiber  the  existence  nf  the  visililo  worlil,  which  for  us 
ttndou!it-- *!'  -.ii-.i.  ouly  so  far  m  it  is  perceived.  This  subject  is  dis- 
cuwo>)  lialogue  of  Ilyliu  and  Fhil"n<ms,  at  the  coneliuion  of 

which  1  list  is  rouipelled  to  nckni'wlclgo  tliat  proj^rly   and 

immediately  nothiut;  can  be  perecired  but  idciu.  All  material  Ihingi, 
tiirreforc  are  in  themselves  insensible,  and  to  be  perceived  only  in  our 
ideas.  UjKin  tliis  the  idealidt  inquires,  "  Idvos.  then,  are  seu^ble,  and 
Uieir  atciuitypc^  or  original^,  are  inauiuublo  ( "     To  which  the  advocate 

tt  aul'.  -    '■  ■■   in  thc^  affirmative.     But  (eontinues  bis   triumphant 

tdfttK'  <^an   that  wiiiclt   is   sensibii:    bo   like  tlist  wliicb   is 

humii'  '''^'1   lliinij,    in  itself  invisible,  be  like  a  colour,  or  a 

fKIng  \i  liko  a  sounds    In  a  wottI,  can  anything  bo 

lifce  a   -  a  scBSation  or  idea?"     To  which  Uylas 

aoswers.  "  1  nui-i  "ivn  i  iiunk  not,  and  the  whole  visible  universe  melta 
amy  at  the  force  of  the  magical  wonl."  ^Seo  his  work,  roL  i  p.  ^61^, 
•ro.)— Ea 
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IVi*  iit*  of  BMtiaD  rtpfocBte  h  ae  it  roBy  m  in  the 
■Mtiag:  »  drde  or  ■;■««  «re  the  ma^^nithtr  in  idflk  or 
cxiteo^  in  the  miDd  or  n  tlw  nwa*;  and  tlm  bo(k 
matitmtimiSganmnweJOfim  the  ■«■■%  vltetiicr  ««  taki 
nelieB  ti  Umhi  er  so:  <Ue  iihjjImIj  ii  ''^■'■^^  to  agree  M^ 
Beiifc^  M— ,  %y  the  laP^f^^cTtextan^  mad  maUm  ti 
iti  part^  !■■  •  |Mi>ei  tie_fiAiiM  tlw  erneertom  gf  eiijint 
t«ad  euBiitiwij[of  aente  peiae  crgrifaagsia  i«.  Tiat  thete 
ideaeaf  ■ffctw  and  paia  am  not  ia  ^bmbsa,  but  effwti 
of  ha  open^cssoB «i^ aad  are  a«^Mt«  when  we  feel  tbiB 
not,  this  alae  amj  oae  nadar  agiua  to.  Aad  jet  men  art 
kanU3r  to  be  be«i^^  to  thmk  that  sawtecBt  and  wtiHe- 
MOM  are  aot  naUf  ia  taaan^  whioh  are  bat  the  eflectaof 
nhe  apcRrtiofi*  of  manaa,  bf  the  mntien,  ax,  and  figvxv  of 
ita  partaefa*  on  the  cjea  apad  paJate;  aa  the  {min  and  aiekaeai 
cMnad  bfonnaa  ai«  eoaJcModljr  acAhiag  bat  the  oBeeteof 
it*  optiatinwa  oa  the  ftwaarh  aad  gnta,  bj  the  aiae,  motioa, 
and  fignre  of  ita  inw  mililii  farts,  (Cm-  bj  nothing  ebe  eaa  a 
bod/  operate  aa  baa  been  proved) ;  as  if  it  could  not  opent* 
on  die  *jta  and  palate,  and  thmbj  peodiice  in  the  alnd 
paiticakr  disdact  ideas,  «hieh  ia  itadf  it  baa  not,  as  weU  m 
we  allow  it  caa  opente  on  the  gnta  and  atoonch,  and  thertbj 
prodaoe  distinct  idea^  which  ia  itaelf  it  haa  noL  Theae  ideas 
oeiBg  an  effects  of  the  operations  of  manna  on  aercial  paiti 
of  our  bodicak,  bj  the  siae,  figure,  nomber,  and  motion  oif  Its 
parts;  wbj  tlwMe  })rodnoed  bj  the  eyes  and  palate  abooM 
lather  be  thought  to  be  really  in  tbe  "'«"t»«i  than  thoae 
|irodoeed  br  the  stomach  and  guts :  or  why  the  pain  and 
idckuess,  ideas  that  are  the  effect  of  manna,  should  be 
thoD|^t  to  be  nowfaero  when  tber  are  not  felt ;  and  jet  tta 
■weetneas  and  whiteneH,  effects  of  the  same  luauoa  on  other 
parts  of  the  body,  by  ways  equally  as  unknown,  dtoald  be 
thoogfat  to  cxiitt  in  the  munn*,  wbea  they  are  not  aecB  or 
tasted,  would  need  some  reason  to  expLun. 

19.  Jdeat  of  primary  Qaalii-e*  arc  RetevMa^ett;  vi 
meondary,  not. — Let  us  consider  the  rol  uid  white  cokmn  fai 
fiorphyry :  hinder  light  from  striking  on  it,  and  its  culuvra^ 
rauisii,  it  uo  longer  prodnoes  any  such  ideas  in  us ;  ujion 
return  of  light  it  produces  these  ^pearanoes  ou  us  again.* 

Kut  tbu  rmuKinins  ITorea  Dothing,  for  ilirtniM  ii  a  mere  i 
whkiii  fnwnwaU  Um  object  ahogether.     Bj  \ha  ma 
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Can.  any  one  think  any  real  alterations  are  made  in  the 
porphyry  by  tho  presence  or  absence  of  light,  and  that  those 
ideas  of  wliitenesa  and  rtKlueat  are  really  in  j>oq)byry  in  the 
light,  u-hen  it  is  plain  it  has  no  colour  in  the  dark  ?  It  has, 
indeed,  such  a  coniiguration  of  particl&s,  both  night  and  day, 
u  are  apt,  by  the  rays  of  light  rebounding  from  some  parte 
of  that  hard  stone,  to  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  redness,  and 
from  others  the  idea  of  whiteness ;  but  whiteness  or  redneaa 
are  not  in  it  at  any  time,  but  such  a  texture  that  Itath  the 
power  to  produce  such  a  sensation  in  us. 

20.  Pound  an  almond,  and  the  clear  white  colour  will  be 
altered  into  a  dirty  one,  and  the  sweet  tiiste  into  an  oily  one. 
What  real  altei-ation  can  the  beating  of  the  jiestle  make  in 
any  body,  but  an  alteration  of  the  texture  of  it? 

21.  Idea'*  being  thus  distinguished  and  understood,  we  may 
be  able  to  give  an  account  how  the  same  water,  at  the  same 
time,  may  produce  the  idea  of  cold  by  one  hand  and  of  heat 
by  the  other;*  whereas  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  water, 
if  those  ideas  were  retdly  in  it,  should  at  the  same  time  be^' 
both  hot  and  cold;  fur  if  we  inuigiue  warmth,  as  it  is  in  our 
hands,  to  lie  nothing  but  a  certain  soi-t  and  degree  of  motion 
m  the  minute  f>artieles  of  our  nerves  or  animal  spirits,  we  may 
understand  bow  it  is  possible  that  the  same  water  may,  at 
tbe  !>ame  time,  produce  the  sensations  of  heat  in  one  hana 

cold  in  the  other;  which  yet  figure  never  doea,  that 
Bevtr  jiroducing  the  idea  of  a  square  by  one  hand  which  has 
jiriKluced  the  idea  of  a  globe  by  another.  But  if  the  sensation 
of  hesit  and  cold  be  nothing  but  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  motion  of  the  minute  parts  of  our  bodies,  caased  by  tho 
corjiuscles  of  any  other  body,  it  is  easy  to  be  understood, 
that  if  that  motion  be  greater  in  one  hand  than  in  the  other, 
if  a  body  be  .ipjilied  to  the  two  hands,  which  has  in  its  minute 
particles  a  greater  motion  than  in  those  of  one  of  the  hands, 

di«pnivo  the  nut«nce  of  extension  and  figure,  since  in  the  diirk  ttaey  cna 
DO  more  l»  [wrcfived  than  colour,  at  U-,i»t  l)y  sight.  — Ed. 

•  rhilo«ophii.Al  illiutratinna.  like  tlie:itrical  wit,  aiiiienr  to  be  hereditary, 
lirrkelcy,  a  very  great  l>orrower  of  iil,>iui,  iiuikc<  use  of  this  e.TAmple, 
•rhicb  uuty  ptaibly  have  pusBcd  down  timiuijh  a  faandred  worka: 
' '  Suppose,  now,  one  of  your  uaiida  hot  and  the  other  cold,  and  that  thoy 
both  at  once  be  put  into  a  vesccl  iu  an  intermediate  itate,  will  not  th« 
water  Mom  oold  to  One  hand  and  wanu  lu  the  other  I"  (Dialogu  *Jm 
y-nt,  f.  11».)— Ko. 
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ad  a  less  than  in  those  of  the  otlinr,  it  wlU  increase  the 
motion  of  tho  one  hand  and  lessen  it  iu  the  other,  and  to 
cause  the  different  senisations  of  heat  and  coid  that  depend 
thereon. 

22.  I  have  in  what  just  goes  before  been  engaged  in  phy- 
sical inquiries  a  little  further  than  perhaps  I  intended ;  but 
it  being  necessary  to  make  the  nature  of  sensation  a  little 
understood,  and  to  make  the  difference  between  the  qualities 
in  bodies,  and  the  ideas  produced  by  them  iu  the  mind,  to  be 
distinctly  conceived,  without  which  it  were  impossible  to 
discourse  intelligibly  of  them,  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardnneil 
this  little  excursion  into  natural  philosophy,  it  being  necessary 
in  our  present  inquiry  to  distinguish  the  primary  and  nsal 
qualities  of  bodies  which  are  always  in  them,  (viz.,  solidity, 
extension,  figure,  number,  and  motion,  or  rest,  and  are  some- 
times perceived  by  us,  viz.,  when  the  bodies  they  are  iu  are 
big  enough  singly  to  be  discerned,)  from  those  secondary  and 
imputed  qualities  which  kre  but  the  powers  of  several  com- 
binations of  those  prififkry  ones,  when  they  o]iemte  withoi 
being  distinctly  discerned;  whereby  we  may  also  come 
know  what  ideas  are,  and  what  are  not,  resemblances 
something  really  existing  in  the  bodies  we  denominate  bom 
tliem. 

23.  Three  Sorts  of  Qttaliliet  in  Bodirg. — The  qualitira,  then, 
that  ai°e  in  bodies,  rightly  considervd,  are  of  throe  sortd. 

jgisst,  the  bulk,  iigure,  number,  situation,  and  motion  or 
rest  "of  their  solid  parts;  those  are  in  them,  whethtT  we  per- 
ceive them  or  not ;  and  when  they  arc  of  that  size  that  we 
can  discover  them,  we  have  by  the^  au  idea  of  the  thing  as 
it  is  in  itself,  as  is  plain  iu  artificial  things,  f. These  I  call 
primary  qualities. 

Sc-;vudiy,  the  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reason  of  ita 

insensible   primary   qualities,   to    operate    after    a    peculiar 

manner  on  any  of  our  senses,  and  thereby  produce  in  ua  tho 

different  ideas  of  sevenil  colours,  sounds,  smells,  tast«% 

('  These  are  usually  called  sensible  qualitiei~i 

Thirdly,  tho  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reason  of 
particular  constitution  of  its  primary  qualities/.to  make 
•  diaoge  in  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion\  of-Ani 
bodyi  as  to  make  it  ■:iperat«  on  oir  senses  diii'creutly  from 
wSKt  it  ltd  before.     Thus  the  sun  has  a  power  to  make 
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vliite,  and  fire  to  mako  lead  fluid.    Theso  are  \isually  colled 
powers.! 

The  iret  of  tbese,  as  has  been  jaid,  I  think  may  be  pro- 
perly called  real,  origjgal,  or  primary  qualities,  because  they 
ait;  in  the  tnlngs  themaplycs,  whether  they  are  perceived  or 
not;  and  upon  their  diflcrent  moditicatious  it  is  that  the 
secondary  qualities  depend. 

The  other  two  are  oaly  powers  to  act  differently  upoa 
ot'  '  ■  '^,  which  powers' nnult  rrom  the  different  modifi- 
c.i  liose  priinarj'  qualities. 

-1.  '2'Jic  first  are  ReseniUttnf^:  the  second  thought  Resein- 
hlances,  hut  are  not ;  tlui  third  iieit/t^  are,  nor  are  thiiwjhl  so. — 
But  thou<ih  the  tM-o  latter  sorts  of  qualities  are  powers  barely. 
and  nothing  but  |)ower8,  relating  to  several  other  bodies, 
■ad  resulting  from  the  different  moditicatious  of  the  original 
qiialities,  yet  they  ai-e  generally  otherwise  thought  of;  for 
the  second  sort,  viz.,  the  powers  to  produce  several  ideas  ini, 
us  by  our  senses,  are  looked  u|>on  as  real  qualities  in  the 
tlungii  thus  affecting  us;  but  the  third  sort  are  called  and 
esteemed  barely  powers;  v.  g.,  the  idea  of  heat  or  light,  which 
we  receive  by  our  eyes  or  touch  from  the  sun,  are  commonly 
thought  real  qualities  existing  in  the  sun,  and  something 
more  than  mure  powers  in  it.  But  when  wo  consider  the 
sun  in  "reference  to  wax,  which  it  melts  or  blanches,  wo  look 
on  the  whiteness  and  softness  produced  in  the  wax,  not  as 
([ualities  in  the  sun,  but  effects  produced  by  powera  in  it; 
whereas,  if  rightly  considered,  these  qualities  of  light  and 
L^|MM|^,  which  are  perceptions  in  me  when  I  am  warmed  or 
^RmSnened  by  the  sun,  are  no  otherwise  iii  the  sun,  than  the 
changes  made  in  the  wax,  when  it  is  blanched  or  melted,  are 
in  the  nun.  They  are  all  of  thero  equally  powers  in  the  sun, 
dependmj».on  its  primary  qualities;  whereby  it  is  able,  in  the 
one  case,  so  to  cdter  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  or  motion  of 
gomo  of  the  insensible  parts  of  my  eyes  or  hands,  as  thereby 
to  produce  in  me  the  idea  of  light  or  heat ;  and  in  the  other, 
it  is  able  fo  to  alter  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  or  motion  of 
the  insensible  pails  of  the  wax,  as  to  mako  them  fit  to  produce 
in  me  the  distinct  ideas  of  white  and  fluid. 

25.  The  reason  why  the  one  are  ordinarily  taken  for  real 
qualities,  and  the  other  only  for  bare  powers,  seems  to  be, 
became  the  ide»s  we  have  of  distinct  colours,  80\u\i\^  k/t^^ 


nontaining  nothing  at  all  in  them  of  bulk,  figure,  or  motion, 
we  are  not  apt  to  think  them  the  effects  of  these  primarr 
,  qualities,  which  ap{)ear  not,  to  our  senses,  to  operate  in  their 
production,  and  with  which  they  have  not  any  apparent 
congruity  or  conceivable  connexion.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
are  so  forward  to  imagine  that  those  ideas  are  the  resem- 
blances of  something  really  existing  in  the  objects  themselves; 
since  sensation  discovers  nothing  of  balk,  figure,  or  motion  of 
parts  in  their  pix)duction ;  nor  can  reason  show  how  bodio^ 
by  their  bulk,  figure,  and  motion,  should  produce  in  the 
mind  the  ideas  of  blue  or  yellow,  &c.  But  in  the  other  caise, 
in  the  0]}erationB  of  bodies,  changing  the  qualities  one  of 
another,  we  plainly  discover  that  the  quality  produced  hath 
commoulj'  ""  '•'■OT^bljgce  with  anjthiug^in  the  thing  pro- 
ducing it ;  wherefore  wo  look  on  it  as  a  bare  effect  of  power. 
For  though  receiWng  the  idea  of  heat  or  light  from  the  sun, 
wc  are  afit  to  think  it  is  a  perception  and  resemblance  of  suck  | 
a  quality  iu  the  sun ;  yet  when  we  see  wax,  or  a  fair  faccv ' 
receive  change  of  colour  from  the  sun,  we  cannot  imagine 
that  to  be  the  reception  or  resemblance  of  anything  in  the 
sun,  because  we  find  not  those  different  colours  in  the  sun 
itself.  For  our  senses  being  able  to  obsen'c  a  likeness  or 
tmlikeness  »f  sensible  qualities  in  two  different  external 
objects,  we  forwardly  enough  conclude  the  production  of 
ar.y  sensible  quality  in  any  subject  to  be  an  effect  of  bare 
jjower,  uud  not  the  communication  of  any  quality,  which  was 
really  in  the  cilicient,  when  wc  find  no  such  sensible  quality 
in  the  thing  that  produced  it ;  but  our  seu.ses  not  being  able 
to  discover  any  unlikenesa  between  the  idea  product  in  us, 
and  the  (|uality  of  the  object  producing  it,  we  arc  n]<t  to 
imagine  that  our  iJi'os  are  resemblances  of  something  in  the 
objects,  and  not  the  effects  of  certain  fiowers  ]ilaccd  in  the 
modification  of  their  primary  qualities,  with  which  primarj- 
qualities  tlie  idons  )irotiuc<>d  in  us  have  no  rcscmulunce. 

26.  Secondary  QiutlilUt  ttru/bld;  first,  immediaidy  per- 
ceioabU;  socondiy,  nuxiiatdii  jierceivable. — To  conclude,  beside 
tlios«  before-mentioned  primary  qualities  in  bodies,  viz.,  balk, 
•igure,  extension,  number,  and  motion  of  their  solid  ixirt*,  all 
tho  rust  whereby  we  take  notice  of  bodies,  and  distinguish 
them  one  from  another,  are  nothing  else  but  several  powert 
an  them  depending  on  thoss  ^rimajj  iiualitics,  whereby  they 
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are  fitted,  either  by  immediately  operating  on  our  bodies,  to 
pix>duce  several  di£Ferent  ideas  in  ua,  or  else,  by  operating  on 
other  bodies,  so  to  change  their  primary  qualities  as  to  render 
them  capable  of  jiroUucing  ideas  in  ua  different  from  what 
before  they  did  The  former  of  these,  I  think,  may  be  called 
ncondary  qvialities,  ('immediately  perceivable;  the  latter, 
Mcondary  qualities,  mediately  perceivableA 


CHAPTBR    IX. 


OF  PKBCEPTIOX. 


1.  Perception  Ous  first  simple  Idea  of  Refladicm. — Percep- 
TiOJJ,  as  it  is  the  first  faculty  of  the  mind  exercised  about  her 
ideas,  go  it  is  the  first  and  simplest  idea  we  have  from  reflec- 
tion, and  is  by  some  called  thinking  in  general:  though 
thinking,  in  the  propriety  of  the  English  tongue,  signifies 
that  sort  of  operation  in  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  wherein 
the  mind  is  active;  where  it,  wth  some  degree  of  voluntary 
attention,  considers  anything.  For  in  bare  naked  perception, 
the  mind  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  jakssivc;  and  what  it 
perceives,  it  cannot  avoid  perceiving. 

'2.  Is  ordy  idiai  tlia  Hind  receives  the  Imprfstum. — Wliat 
pcrccjition  is,  every  one  ^411  know  better  by  reflecting  on 
what  he  does  himself,  what  he  sees,  hears,  feels,  ic,  or  thinks, 
than  by  any  discourse  of  mine.  Whoever  reflects  on  what 
passes  in  his  own  mind  cannot  miss  it ;  and  if  he  docs  not 
reflect,  all  tlie  words  in  the  world  cannot  make  him  have  any 
notion  of  it, 

3.  This  is  certain,  that  whatever  alterations  arc  made  in 
<he  body,  if  they  reach  not  the  mind,  whatever  impressiomi 
fire  made  on  the  outward  parts,  if  they  are  not  taken  notice  v 
of  within,  there  is  no  i)erci"ptioQ.  Fire  may  bum  our  bodies 
with  no  other  eflcct  than  it  does  a  billet,  unless  the  motion 
be  continned  to  the  brain,  and  there  the  seiisiC  of  boat,  or  idea 
of  pain,  be  produced  in  the  mind,  wherein  consists  actual 
peroeption. 

4.  How  often  may  a  man  observe  in  himself^  that  whilst 
his  mind  is  intently  employed  in  the  contemplation  of  some 
objects,  and  curiously  surveying  some  ideas  that  arc  there,  it 
jSuA  no  notice  of  imprcssiooa  of  sounding  bodies  madfi  m^^ii 
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tihe  organ  of  hoariag,  -with  the  itame  alteration  that  uses  to  be 
for  the  producing  the  idea  of  Bound !  *  A  sufficient  impulse 
there  wiiy  be  on  the  organ;  but  if  not  reaching  the  obser- 
vation of  the  luind,  tliei'e  follows  no  perception :  atid  though 
the  motion  that  uses  to  produce  the  idea  of  sound  be  mada 
in  the  ear,  yet  no  sound  is  heard.  Want  of  rsensation,  in  tliLi 
oase,  is  not  through  any  defect  in  the  organ,  or  that  the  man's 
ears  are  less  afi'ected  than  at  other  times  when  he  does  bear: 
but  that  which  uses  to  produce  the  idea,  though  conveyed  in 
by  the  usual  organ,  not  being  taken  notice  of  in  the  under- 
standing,  and  so  imprinting  no  idea  in  the  mind,  there  fol- 
lows no  sensation.  So  that  wherever  there  is  sense  or  per- 
ception, there  some  idea  is  actually  produced,  and  present,  iu 
the  understanding. 

5.  Children,  tlutugh  dunj  Jutve  Tdetu  in  (ha  Wonih,  have  nont 
innate. — Therefore  I  doubt  not  but  children,  by  the  exercise 
of  tlieir  senses  about  objects  that  affect  them  in  the  vromb, 
receive  some  few  ideas  before  they  are  born,  as  the  unavoid- 
able effects  either  of  the  bodies  that  environ  them,  or  else  of 
those  wants  or  diseases  they  suffer;  amongst  which  (if  on» 
may  coujectiue  concerning  things  not  very  capable  of  ex- 
amination) I  think  the  idetia  of  hunger  and  warmth  are  two, 
wliich  ])robably  are  some  of  the  first  that  children  have,  and 
which  they  scarce  ever  part  with  again. 

G.  But  thougli  it  be  reasonable  to  imagine  that  childreu 
receive  some  ideas  before  they  come  into  the  world,  yet  those 
simple  ideas  are  far  from  those  innate  principles  wliich  somsj 
contend  for,  and  we,  above,  have  rejected.  These,  here  men 
tioned,  being  the  effects  of  sensation,  are  only  from  Mme 
affections  of  the  body,  which  happen  to  them  there,  and  80 
depend  on  something  exterior  to  the  mind;  no  otlierwiae 
differing  in  their  nuuincr  of  production  from   other   ideas 
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*  So  pinion,  u  Sli&lupekre  has  ibown  in  Lev,  deprives  Di  of  llie 
paver  of  perceiving  ontwaj^  objecls. 

"The  tempeat  in  ray  mind 
T>oth  from  my  sriiaoi  toko  nil  feeling  ds^ 
8»vo  whftt  beaU  there." 
in  profound  inoditAticm,  amid  the  atUlnen  of  ■  lommer'a  nigh^ 
i  Buy  obferve  all  tliin(,'a, 

' '  Sea,  and  liilU  and  wood, 
With  nil  the  niinit>rrleai  goings  on  of  Ufi;, 
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derived  from  smwp,  but  only  in  the  precedency  of  time; 
hereas  those  innate  principles  are  supposed  to  be  qnite  of 
mother  nature,  not  coming  into  the  miud  by  luiy  accidental 
alterntions  in,  or  operations  on  the  body ;  but,  as  it  were, 
origimd  characters  impressed  upon  it,  in  the  very  first  moment 
of  its  being  and  constitntium 

7.  Which  Ideas  Jinl,  U  not  evidail. — As  there  are  some 
idens  which  we  may  reasonably  suppose  may  be  inti-odueetl 
into  the  minds  of  children  in  the  womb,  subservient  to  the 
uocessitios  of  their  life  and  being  there,  so,  after  they  are  bom, 
those  ideas  are  the  earliest  imprinted  which  happen  to  bo 
the  ieiiHible  qualities  which  first  occur  to  them,  amongst 
wfiich  light  is  not  the  least  conaidcroble,  nor  of  the  weakist 
•fEcacy.  And  how  covetous  the  mind  is  to  be  furnished  with 
t\l  such  ideas  as  have  no  pain  accomjianying  them,  may  bo  a 
little  guessed  Viy  what  is  observable  In  children  new-born; 
who  always  turn  their  eyes  to  that  part  from  whence  the 
light  comes,  lay  them  how  you  ])lea«e.  But  the  ideas  that 
are  most  familiar  at  first  being  various,  according  to  the 
divers  circumstances  of  children's  first  entertainment  in  the 
world,  the  order  wherein  the  several  ideas  come  at  first  into 
the  mind  is  very  vai-ioiia  and  vmcei-tain  also,  neither  is  it 
much  material  to  know  it. 

8.  Meat  of  Sensation  often  cluxntjed  hy  the  Judgment. — We 
are  fiirthci'  to  consider  concerning  perception,  that  the  ideas 
wc  receive  by  sensation  ai-o  often  in  grown  people  altered  by 
the  judgment,  without  our  taking  notice  of  it.     When  we 

Wfore  our  eyes  a  round  globe  of  any  uniJorm  colour,  v.g., 
lid.  alabaster,  or  jet,  it  is  certain  that  the  idea  thereby  im- 
printi-d  on  our  mind  is  of  a  flat  circle  variously  shadowed, 
with  several  degrees  of  light  and  brightness  coming  to  our 
<»ycs.*  But  we  have  by  use  been  accustomed  to  perceive 
what  kind  of  appearance  convex  bodies  are  wont  to  make  in 
ns,  what  alterations  are  made  in  the  reflections  of  light  by 
the  dilferonce  of  the  sensible  figures  of  bodies,  the  judgment 
presently,  by  an  habitual  custom,  altei-s  the  apjtearancea  into 
their  cause*,  so  that  from  that  which  is  tndy  variety  of 
shadow  or  colour,  collecting  the  fi',nire,  it  makes  it  pass  for  a 
mark  of  figure,  and  frames  to  itself  the  perception  of  a  convex 

•  Soo  in  l>inJilbic'ii  Essftya,  "Sur  rOriijinc<  da  U  C'Cnnnbianoo  Hu- 
Quuno,"  the  same  idea  furliier  develuixt]. — £o. 
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figure  and  an  uniform  colour,  when  the  idea  we  recei-?*  froa 
thence  is  only  a  plane  ^•a^iousIy  colourtd,  as  is  evident  in 
painting.*  To  which  purpose  I  shall  here  insert  a  probluio 
of  that  very  ingenious  and  studious  promoter  of  real  know- 
ledge, the  learned  and  worthy  Mr.  Molineux,  which  he  wu 
pleased  to  send  me  in  a  letter  some  months  since;  and  it  ii 
this: — "  Suppose  a  man  bom  blind,  and  now  adult,  and  taught 
by  his  touch  to  distinguish  between  a  cube  and  a  sphere  of 
same  motal,  and  nighly  of  tlie  same  bigness,  so  as  to 
when  ho  felt  one  and  the  other,  wltich  is  the  cube,  whidi 
the  sphere.  Suppose,  then,  the  cube  and  sphere  plactfl  on  a 
table,  and  the  blind  man  be  made  to  see :  quaere,  whether  by 
his  sight,  before  he  touched  them,  he  could  now  di.stiu 
tad  tell  which  is  the  globe,  which  the  cubel"  To  which  t! 
acute  and  judicious  proposer  answers,  "  Not.  Fur  though 
has  obtained  the  ex])erience  of  how  a  globe,  how  a  cube  aJBectt 
his  touch,  yet  he  bad  not  yet  obtained  the  experienc<',  that 
what  affects  his  touch  so  or  so,  must  affect  his  sight  so  or  so; 
or  that  a  protuberant  angle  in  the  cube,  that  pressed  hu 
hand  unequally,  shall  apj>ear  to  his  eye  iis  it  dues  in  tli« 
cube." — ^I  agree  with  this  thinking  gentleman,t  whom  I  atD 


*  Thti  if  a  desonption  of  that  part  of  experience  which  artjat*  deai» 
minale  the  education  of  the  eye.  The  man  who  has  gone  through  nch 
on  education,  looks  on  nature,  and  the  whole  anembUge  of  i>)>ii  <  o 
around  him,  with  feelings  veir  different  from  those  vhich  arise  in  '.:  « 
minda  of  ortlin&ry  men.  He  diaoovers  grandeur  and  beauty  in  thir.gff  »( 
no  aignitioance  to  otheni,  and  derives  delight  from  what  i*  to  litem  a 
blank.— Ed. 

i"  Tlie  letter  of  Molineux,  in  which  the  above  occun,  ii  found  complete 
in  Locke  a  works,  toL  iii.  p.  512.  "I  will  conclude  my  tedious  lines," 
says  he,  "with  a  grave  problem,  that,  upon  discourse  with  aevetal  con- 
cerning your  book  and  notions,  I  have  proposed  to  divers  very  ingenioicf 
men,  and  could  hardly  ever  meet  with  one  that  at  first  dash  would  i^ive 
me  the  answer  to  it  which  I  think  true,  till  by  hearing  my  reaaons  ihcy 
were  convinced."  H.tving  stated  his  jocose  problem  in  the  worris  givei. 
by  Locke,  he  adds ;  ' '  Perhaps  vou  may  find  some  pbce  in  your  onT 
wherein  you  may  not  think  it  amiss  to  say  something  of  this  pr>)blem. 
His  friend  acconlingly  found  a  place  for  it,  and  thus  secured  inunortalit; 
to  the  name  of  its  proposer.  After  all,  however,  and  admitting  the  ex- 
treme fallibility  of  the  senses,  I  still  think  the  result  would  be  the  diivct 
contrary  of  wliat  both  Locke  and  Molineux  suppose,  for  the  idea  of  ths 
globe  having  once  ohtaine<1  a  footing  in  the  mind,  through  the  iiutn> 
mentality  of  one  sense,  could  nut  fail  to  bo  recognised  when  subjected  to 
the  raamination  of  a'lother.    And  this  1  find  to  be  the  oondaaoi  at 
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proud  to  caQ  my  friend,  in  his  answer  to  this  prc'clam;  and 
Am  of  ofiimon  that  the  blind  man,  at  first  sight,  would  not  be 
•hie  with  certainty  to  say  which  was  the  globe,  which  the 
cube,  whilst  he  only  saw  them ;  though  he  could  unerringly 
name  them  by  his  touch,  and  certainly  distinguish  them  by 
tbo  difference  of  their  figures  felt.  This  I  have  set  down, 
and  leave  with  my  reader,  as  an  occasion  for  him  to  consider 
how  much  ho  may  be  beholden  to  experience,  improvement, 
and  acquired  notions,  where  he  tliinks  he  had  not  the  least 
■use  of,  or  help  from  them ;  and  the  rather,  because  this  ob- 
serving gentleman  further  adds,  that  having,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  my  book,  proposed  this  to  divere  veiy  ingenious  men, 
he  hardly  ever  met  with  one  that  at  first  gave  the  answer  to 
it  which  he  thinks  true,  till  by  heai-ing  his  reasons  they  were 
convinced. 

9.  But  this  is  not,  I  think,  usual  in  any  of  our  ideas,  but 
those  received  by  sight;  because  sight,  the  most  comprehen- 
«ive  of  all  our  senses,  conveying  to  our  minds  the  ideas  of 
light  and  colours,  which  are  peciUiur  only  to  that  sease;  atd 
also  the  far  different  ideas  of  s{iace,  figure,  and  inotiou,  the 
several  varieties  whereof  change  the  ajjpearances  of  its  proper 
object,  viz.,  light  and  colours;  we  bring  ourselves  by  use  tc 
judge  of  the  one  by  the  other.  This,  in  many  cases,  by  a 
settled  habit,  in  things  whereof  we  have  frequent  experience, 
is  performed  so  constantly  and  so  quick,  that  we  take  that 
for  the  perception  of  our  sensation,  which  is  an  idea  formed 
by  oxir  judgment ;  so  that  one,  viz.,  that  of  seusatiou,  serves 
only  to  exdte  the  other,  and  is  scarce  taken  notice  of  itself  ■ 

whioh  Beilceley  alio  arrivod,  mfter  a  mature  consideration  of  the  question. 
"  Saw  if  a  aquare  surface,  perceived  by  touch,  be  of  the  same  sort  witl 
>  square  surface  by  sight,  it  is  oertiun  the  blind  nuui  here  mentioned 
might  know  a  square  surface  as  soon  ta  he  saw  it;  it  is  no  more  but 
introducing  into  his  mind  by  a  new  inlet,  an  idea  he  baa  been  already 
well  acquainted  with.  Since,  tlicrefore,  he  ia  supposed  to  have  known 
by  his  touch  that  a  cube  is  a  body  u-nninatcd  by  square  surfaces,  and  a 
(pbere  ia  not  terminated  by  squarv  surfaces,  upon  the  suppoaition  that  a 
nobis  and  tangible  square  differs  only  in  manner,  it  follows  that  be 
might  know  by  the  arrangement  of  the  square  surfaces  which  was  tha 
cube  and  which  not,  while  be  only  saw  them.  We  must  therefore  allow, 
either  that  visible  extension  and  tigurea  are  specially  distinct  from  tan- 
gible extension  and  figures,  or  else  that  the  solution  of  this  problem  given 
by  those  two  thooghtnil  and  ingeniona  men  ia  wrong."  CNew  Theory  d 
Viaion,  §183.)— Elk 
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u  a  man  who  reads  or  hears  with  attention  and  tmdcmiuul 
ing,  takes  little  notice  of  the  characters  or  sounds,  but  of  iha 
ideas  that  are  exciteiX  iii  him  by  them. 

10,  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  this  is  done  with  so  little 
notice,  if  we  consider  how  very  quick  the  actions  of  the  mind 
are  performed;  for  as  itself  ia  thought  to  take  up  no  space, 
to  have  no  extension,  so  its  actions  seem  to  require  no  time; 
but  many  of  them  seem  to  be  crowded  into  an  instant  1 
speak  this  in  comparison  to  the  actions  of  the  body.  Any- 
one may  easily  observe  this  in  his  own  thoughts,  who  will 
take  the  pains  to  reflect  on  them.  How,  as  it  were  in  an 
instAnt  do  our  minds  with  one  glance  see  all  the  j«rta  of  a 
demonstration,  which  may  very  well  be  called  a  long  one,  if 
we  consider  the  time  it  will  require  to  put  it  into  words,  and 
step  by  step  show  it  another?  Secondly,  we  shall  not  be  sn 
much  surprised  thst  this  Ls  done  in  us  with  so  little  notice,  if 
we  consider  how  the  facility  which  we  get  of  doing  things 
by  a  custom  of  doing,  makes  them  often  pass  in  us  without 
our  notice.  Habits,  esjiecially  such  as  are  begun  very  earlr, 
come  at  last  to  produce  actions  iu  u.s,  which  often  escape  our 
observation.  How  frequently  do  we,  in  a  day,  cover  oor 
eyes  with  our  eyelids,  without  perceiving  that  we  arc  at  all 
in  the  dark  I*  Men  that  by  custom  have  got  the  use  of  a 
by-word,  do  almost  iu  every  sentence  pronounce  sound* 
which,  though  taken  notice  of  by  others,  they  themaelres 
neither  hear  nor  obser\-e.  And  therefore  it  is  not  so  strmnge 
that  our  mind  should  often  change  the  idea  of  its  senxattoa 
into  that  of  its  judgment,  and  make  one  serve  only  to  excit« 
the  other,  without  our  taking  notice  of  it. 

11.  Penxplion  put*  Utt  Difference  beticeen  AnimaU  amd 
inferior  Beingt. — This  faculty  of  perception  seems  to  me  to 

*  On  this  fact  Condillac  has  enlamd,  where  ha  cpealu  of  the  r^iid 
flight  of  time  when  unpcTDdved.  To  iUustnte  this  point,  be  tmj%: 
"Toiu  loi  exemplcs  u'y  lont  paa  ^gafement  proprea.  C<«t  oe  qui  rod 
trampa,  quand  je  m'imagiDai  qne  je  baSaaoia  inrolontairement  la  paupikra 
•am  iircndre  ooooaiaaanc«  que  je  fujae  dan*  lea  tenbbrea.  Maia  il  n'ett 
Hon  de  plus  raiaotmable  que  d'expUquer  ud  exemple  par  un  autre.  Mon 
erreur  proveaait  <le  ce  que  la  percepiioD  dca  tenkbna  ^it  ai  prompta  et  i 
aubit«,  et  la  oonaoieDoe  ai  fitible  qu'il  ne  rien  rcatait  ancun  mmn 
En  effet  qn«  je  donne  mon  attention  au  mouvement  dec  mea  yenz,  < 
rntmn  perception  dJTiendn  ai  vire  que  je  no  douteni  plua  de  Vt. 
•uc,"     (EaMi  aur  lea  CoBiiiMaiiiica  Uumaines,  torn.  L  {k.  84) — ^Bk  ' 
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be  that  wlucli  pats  the  distinction  betwixt  the  animal  king* 
dom  and  the  inferior  parts  of  nature.  For  however  vege- 
tables have,  many  of  them,  some  decrees  of  motion,  and  upon 
the  dil&rent  apjilication  of  other  bodies  to  them,  do  verj 
briskly  alter  their  figures  and  motions,  and  so  have  obtained 
the  name  of  sensitive  plants,*  from  a  motion  which  has  some 
reM:mblanco  to  that  which  in  animals  follows  u]>on  sensation : 
yet  I  suppose  it  is  all  bare  mechanism,  and  no  otherwise 
produced  than  the  turning  of  a  wild  oat-bcard  by  the 
insinuation  of  the  particles  of  moisture,  or  the  shorteuiug 
of  a  ropo  by  the  afl'uaion  of  water ;  all  which  is  done  without 
any  sensation  in  the  subject,  or  the  having  or  receiving  any 
ideas. 

1 2.  Perception,  I  believe,  is  in  some  degree  in  all  sorts  of 
animals,  though  in  some  possibly  the  avenues  provided  by 
nature  for  the  reception  of  sensations  ore  so  few,  and  the 
perception  they  are  received  with  so  obscure  and  dull,  that 
it  comea  extremely  short  of  the  quickness  and  variety  of  sen- 
Mtioa  which  arc  in  other  animals ;  but  yet  it  is  sufficient  for, 
Mid  wisely  adapted  to,  the  state  and  condition  of  that  sort  of 
animals  which  arc  thus  made.  So  that  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  Maker  plainly  apjiear  in  all  the  parts  of  this 
stupendous  fabric,  and  all  the  several  degrees  and  ranks  of 
crcntui-es  in  it. 

1 3.  Wu  may,  I  think,  from  the  make  of  an  oyster  or  cockle, 
resHOoably  conclude  that  it  has  not  so  many,  nor  so  quick 
■enses't'  as  a  man,  or  seveml  other  animals;  nor  if  it  had, 

*  Tlie  luune  and  properties  oT  this  plant  will  probably  call  t<^  the  r^ 
meinbrMiog  of  the  imaginntive  re-idcr  the  rich  wild  poem  of  SheUay, 
jrhicb  bs  hu  named  aSier  it,  l>egmnui(r  tliiu : 
"  A  sensitive  pUnt  in  a  (^anlen  ^^vr, 
And  the  yoting  winds  fed  it  with  silver  dew ; 
And  it  opened  its  fan-like  leaves  to  the  ligh^ 
^^^  And  closed  them  beneath  the  kiasea  of  night. 

^^B  Bat  the  sensitive  plant,  which  could  ^ve  small  fniit 

^^^V  Of  the  love  which  it  felt  from  the  leaf  to  the  root, 

^^B  Receiv'd  rooro  tluui  all,  it  lor'd  more  than  ever, 

^^B  Where  none  w.-intod  but  it,  could  belong  to  the  ghror. 

^^B  For  the  sensitive  i>lant  has  no  bright  flower, 

^^^F  Badiance  and  oiiour  are  not  its  dower. 

^^B  It  lores,  even  like  love  its  deep  heart  is  full ; 

^^P  It  demrea  what  it  haa  not — the  BeautifoL  " — Eo. 
^^^  ^  Tnihiiiil   preteodiDg  to   «Tita    a    physiotogical   oonuneiAsr^, 
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would  it,  in  thAt  state  and  incapacity  of  transferring  itsejf 
from  one  place  to  another,  be  bettered  by  them.     What  gooii 

may  perbapa  be  allowed  to  introduce  a  remark  or  two  on  this  part  of 
tlie  lubject.  Blumenbach,  in  bia  ehapt«r  on  the  Oisani  of  tlw  Seoia 
in  general,  obterrea:  "It  hai  been  auppoaed  tliat  uoae  animala  wiiich 
poaiei  a  tongue,  must  have  it  for  the  purpose  of  ta<ting;  and 
tlia  khm  of  amell  must  be  wanting,  where  we  are  unable  to 
the  exiitence  of  a  nose.  Obaerration  and  reflection  will  ■ 
riaoe  vm,   that  the  tongue  in  many  cases   (in  the  anteaten  __ 

tile  m^iiimfif*  and  almost  nnivenalljr  in  birrls)  cannot  from  its  suk 
stance  and  mcchaniiim  be  oonaidered  as  an  organ  of  taste,  but  muil 
be  subservient  to  the  ingestion  and  deglutition  of  the  food.  *g-i-. 
in  sereral  «iiim»l«  particularly  among  insects,  an  acute  sense  of  oasB 
seems  to  exist,  although  no  part  can  be  pointed  out  in  tlie  bead  wUek 
analogy  would  justify  us  in  describing  as  a  nose."  (Comparative  An*- 
tomy,  §  221.)  But  it  may  justly  be  asked,  whether,  since  animals  can 
snuul  without  a  nose,  it  is  not  unphilosophical  to  infer,  that  some  of 
those  which  actually  have  a  tongue  are  incapable  of  tasting!  There  a 
evidently  in  the  "  mechanism"  of  animal  substances  muoh  that 
escapes,  and  must  for  ever  escape,  investigation,  so  that  it  is  impoasibU 
«  decide  whether  those  anteaters  or  birds  taste  or  not  In  the  ob- 
ervatious  of  the  acute  and  able  translator  (Mr.  Ijawrence)  on  the  ofgaM 
'  the  senses  in  bats,  there  also  appears  to  be  an  error,  which  my  owb 
observations  enable  me  to  correct.  Bats,  he  observes,  "have  baeo  sap- 
posed  to  possess  a  peculiar  power  of  perceiving  external  objects,  without 
coming  actually  into  contact  with  them.  In  their  rapid  and  irr^nlar 
flight  amidst  various  surrounding  bodies,  they  nettrjiy  againti  tKtm;  yal 
it  does  not  seem  that  the  senses  of  hearing,  seeing,  or  smelling  sure 
them  on  these  occasions,  for  they  avoid  any  obstacles  with  equal  ceriainty 
when  the  ear,  eye,  and  nose  are  dosed.  Hence  naturalists  have  aaerflwd 
a  aixfA  sense  to  these  «»»i™«l«  It  is  probably  analogous  tu  that  of  too 
The  nerves  of  the  wing  are  large  and  numerous,  and  distributed  in  i 
minute  plexus  between  the  integuments.  The  impulse  of  the  air  agi  ' 
this  part  may  possibly  be  so  modified  by  the  objects  near  which 
animal  passes,  as  to  indicate  their  situation  and  nature."  (Compaiatival 
Anatomy,  &c.,  p.  200.)  "nie  facts,  whatever  may  become  of  the  siitA 
mMt,  are  not  exactly  as  above  stated.  Bats  are  by  no  means  abte^  in 
their  flight,  to  avoid  surrounding  objects,  but  often  plunge  into  the  flams 
of  canues  or  torches,  strike  against  one's  face,  or  against  the  rocks  of 
caverns,  and  that  too  when  io  full  possession  of  all  the  senses  which 
nature  has  bestowed  on  them.  This  I  learned  in  Kubia  tu  my  cost, 
when,  desoending  \ij  night  into  a  cavern  tomb  in  the  desert,  they  extin- 
guished our  tapers  m  the  intricate  {laasages  of  that  real  i»b3rTinth,  and 
uxposed  us  to  the  danger  of  perinbing  in  the  deep  mummy  pita.  So 
^wewiae  in  the  subterranean  sepulclu  e  of  tlie  saci  ed  crocodiles  of  AUabd^ 
»hich  I  request  the  reader's  permission  (lartly  to  describe  in  the  wmdo 
it  my  "Tnvels  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile:" — "Continuing  to  push  for- 
ward, we  ontered  a  portion  of  the  cavern  resembling  the  month  of  hsil ; 
enormous  rocks  huddlod  together  fonning  the  flcor,  where  ohanns  nf 
nnkaown  depth  yawned  between  the  dark  masses,  while  prodigiuoa  black 
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M  sight  and  hearing  do  to  a  creature  that  cauuot  more 

rtfiMlf  to  or  from  the  objects  wherein  at  a  distance  it  perceives 

good  or  evil  f     And  would  not  quickness  of  sensation  be  ac 

I  inoonvcaiencc  to  an  animal  tliat  must  lie  still  where  chance 

j  bas  once  placed  it,  and  there  receive  the  afflux  of  colder  oi 

I  warmer,  dean  or  foul  water,  as  it  happens  to  come  to  it? 

14.  But  yet  I  cannot  but  think  there  is  some  small  dull 

eption    whereby   they    are   distinguished    from   perfect 

ability.     And  tliat   this   may    be   so,   wo   have   plain 

noea   even    in   mankind   itself.  I  Take    one    in    whom 

epit  old  ago  has  blotted  out  the  memory  of  lua  pasi 

I  knowledge,  and   ck-Arly  wi[>cd  out  the  ideas  his  mind  wan 
^■i&erly   stored   with,   and    has,    by   destroying   his   sight, 
j^lpring,  and  smell  quite,  and  his  taste  to  a  great  degree, 
f stopped  up  almost  all  the  passages  for  new  ones  to  enter;  or 
if  there  be  some  of  the  inlets  yet  half  open,  the  impressions 
'  made  are  scarcely  jx-ix-cived,  or  not  at  all  retained.     How  far 
such  an  one  (notwithstanding  all   that  is  boasted  of  innate 
principles)  is  in  his  knowledge  and  intellectual  faculties  above 
the  condition  of  a  cockle  or  au  oyster,  I  leave  to  be  con- 
sidered.    And  if  a  man  had  passed  sixty  years  in  such  a 
jstjite,  as  it  is  posaible  he  might,  as  well  as  three  days,  I 
wonder  what   difference   there   woidd    have   been,   in   any 
I  intellectual  perfections,  between  him  and  the  lowest  degree  of 
animals.  ( 

,  10.  Perception  the  Inlet  of  Knowledge. — Perception  then 
I  being  the  first  step  and  degi-ce  towards  knowledge,  and  th( 
inlet  of  all  the  materials  of  it,  the  fewer  senses  any  man,  as 
well  as  any  other  creature,  hath,  and  the  fewer  and  duller  the 
impressions  are  tnai  are  made  by  them,  and  tbc  duller  the 
I  faculties  are  that  ore  employed  about  them,  the  more  remote 
■re  they  from  that  knowledge  which  is  to  be  found  in  some 

stalactite*,  with  ahining  apan  of  cryatal  glittoring  between  them,  hung 
like  nukes  from  the  roof,  and  composed  a  kind  of  fretwork  round  the 
•idea.  Everything  wore  the  fuliginoiii  ap|>varance  of  a  phue  which  bad 
been  tlia  leat  of  lome  durable  conH.igratioii ;  black  as  night,  covered 
with  loot,  oily,  slippery,  and  exhaling  a  atink  unuttotsbly  disgusting. 
Ibits  without  number  hung  from  the  roof,  or  flew  against  our  faces  from 
the  countless  holes  and  nan-ow  direrging  passages  of  t)«  cavern:  soms 
striking  Bgaiiut  the  rocka  and  falling  senseless  to  the  ground,  where  wa 
trod  or  pressed  upon  tliem  with  our  iiands^ "  &o.  (Egypt  and  Mohanuued 
▲1^  iL  107  at  sail.)— En. 
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men.*  Bnt  this  being  in  great  variety  of  degrees  (u  nwy  k 
perceived  amoDgsit  men)  cannot  oertainlj  be  diiicovered  in  the 
aeveral  species  of  animals,  much  lees  in  their  particular 
individuals.  It  suffices  me  only  to  have  remarked  here,  that 
i  perception  is  the  first  operation  of  all  onr  intellectual 
faculties,  and  the  inlet  of  all  knowledge  in  our  minds,  i  And 
I  am  apt  too  to  imagine,  that  it  is  perception  in  the  lowat 
degree  of  it,  which  puts  the  boundaries  between  nnimal*  mul 
the  inferior  ranks  of  creatures.  But  this  I  mention  only  m 
my  conjecture,  by  the  by,  it  being  indifferent  to  the  matta 
in  hand  which  way  the  learned  shall  determine  of  it. 


CHAPTER    X. 

OF  KETESTIOIf, 

1.  ContetnplcUion, — The  next  faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  makes  a  further  progress  towards  knowledge,  is  that  whldi  I 
I  call  retention,  or  the  keeping  of  those  simp" 
fromt  sensation  or  reflootion  Hr  hatt^  repeive 
two   ways:    tirsl,  "Cy  "keeping   the   idea   which   is  brought  1 
into   it,  for  some  time   actually  in   view,    which    is    called 

I  contemplation. 

2.  Memory. — The  other  way  of  retention  is  th^-fttsgrto 
revive  again  in  our  minds  those  ideas,  which  after  inipriptiny 
have  disappeared,  or  have  boen  en  it  -were  "  ' " 
8ighl;f~an(l  thus   we  do,  when  we  conceiv 

*  TTpon  the  hint«  furnished  by  this  pjisiutfe,  Helvetius  aeenu  <iuxAy 
to  h>v8  coiutructod  his  extravagant  theury,  tLit  "  la  iciuibilit^  phyiiqiia 
e«t  U  cause  unique  de  nos  aclionii,  da  nm  penii^ea,  de  no( jnaaions,  ct  di>  [ 
Botre  sociability. "     (Del'Honime,  Sect  IT.  chap,  vil) — ED. 

t  Plato  comparei  tha  memoiy  of  nutn  to  the  tablets  raadc  use 
by  the  jtncient^  which  were  covered  with  a  coating  of  wax,  thin 
thiok,  KooordiDg,  apparently,  as  the  arlicle«  were  cheap  or  dear.  In 
■ome  penoos  tbU  wav  in  deep,  Kl'<,  and  exceedingly  retentive 
impranioni ;  in  others  it  is  scanty,  coarse,  and  yields  up  the  cha 
inscribed  on  it  to  the  slightest  touch.  (Thietet  0pp.  torn,  iii) 
rnsilnr  will,  perhaps,  not  be  displeased  if  we  extnu:t  a 
from  Hobboss  masterly  IVeatise  on  Human  Nature,  a  work  m 
which  may  be  discovered,  wrapped  up  in  tho  intuguments  of  sundiy 
lirMf  and  aphorismol  phrases,  tlie  genus  of  many  a  theory,  afterwards 
rnndawd  oelobrated,  but  without  due  honour  being  paid  to  our  illusthooa 
flouatiTmao.     "  Bj  the  iimwii  which  are  numborad  according  to  th« 
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j^llowjQiLswiseferilie-objeot-bMag^xiemoved.  Thu  is  joemurr, 
^w^jfih  it  "I  it  ■"'■"•ft  trh'L;^''"*"*"''^_2^_J^lU'  i'^""*  For  the 
luuTOv  mind  of  man  not  being  capable  ^  having  many  ideas 
nnder  view  and  consideration  at  once,  it  wnn  neWW^T  t" 
have  a  repository  to  lay  up  those  ideas  which,  ftt.auothfir 
^n\"i  It  ""fT*'^i  hfjve  nae  q£  But  qui-  i'i -a^  li-iiig  nothiiie  but 
a^u^  percpptiona  in  the  mind,  wliirli  cca.su  to  he  anytE 
irhen  there  is  no  perception  ot  them,  this  htying  up  of  our 
IdCM  ^  thfi  ••"p^'*"'y  nf  tjie  memory  adgnifiea  no  more  bnt 
ibia,  that  the  mind  ha*  a  power  m  mauy  caaee  to  revive 
jirr^"-  •  -  i  T  whicn  n  has  flBPB  ha^-  with  this  «d<}itiffiif*  I 
}►  ggnexetl  to  them,  that  it  him  })^  thfTP  ^""ft^  | 

Ajia  lu  this~"gan8B  It  Mf  i'liat  ourJtii'ii  ara  Mi<Lta-bein,our 
memories,  when  indeed  they  are  actually  T"pyh«"<,  hut,  cmly 
there  is  an  ability  IB  tllB  lllllHl  W&^n  xt  will  to  revi' 
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with  more,  some  with  less  dirficulty;  some  more  lively,  and 
others  ju6K  BTiyAurely.  And  thus  it  is,  by  the  assistance  ot 
this  Ciculty,  that  we  are  said  to  have  all  those  ideas  in  ooi' 
nnderstandings  which,  though  we  do  not,  actually  contemplate, 
yet  we  can  bring  in  siglit,  and  icike  n])pear  r.goin,  and  bie  the 
objects  of  our  thoughts,  without  the  help  of  those  sensible 
qualities  which  first  im{)rinted  them  there. 

3.  Attention,  Jieptliiion,  I'leasvre  and  I'fin,  fix  Ideas. — 
Attention  and  repetj^'""  ^"'p  "'""^  *■"  the  tiding  any  ideas 
in  the  memory ;  hut  those  which  naturally  at  first  make  the 
deepieist  and  most  lasting  impressions,  are  those  which  are 
"'    "'^'ll  |''""'IB~9r  pain.     The  groat  business  of 


the  aeases  being  to  make  ns  take  notice  of  what  hurts  or 
advantages  the  body,  it  is  wisely  ordered  by  nature,  as  has 

organa  to  be  five,  we  take  notice  (u  has  been  nid  a)rc.vly)  of  the  objocU 
wiuoat  TU,  and  that  notice  is  our  conception  thereof:  but  wo  talce  notice 
alio,  (ome  way  or  other,  of  our  conception,  for  when  the  conception  of 
tile  came  thiiif;  cometh  again,  we  take  notice  that  it  ia  again,  that  in  to 
■ky,  that  wc  liave  had  the  gaine  ciinceptinn  before,  which  iH  an  much  as 
'  » imagine  a  thing  paat,  which  ia  iin|>uaaitile  to  the  lente,  which  is  only 
'( things  pr»ent;  thia  therefore  maybe  accounted  a  rixth  ncmie,  but 
' — nal;  not  external  aa  the  rent,  and  u  commonly  called  rvmcmbmncc.. " 
Dan  Xature,  chap,  iil  g  0.)  Ariatotle  likewise,  in  hia  hurried 
Dce  over  the  field  of  human  knowledge,  haa  treated  separately  of 
memoiy,  and  possibly  created  the  basis  upon  which  the  whole  philosophy 
vl  the  subjeot  haa  been  built.  (Oper.  t.  vil  p.  118  &  ViO.  Taoohoitx.) 
— Sa 
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hmu  shown,  that  pain  should  accompany  the  reception  of 
soveral  ideas;  which  suppljring  the  place  of  considentioa 
and  reasoning  in  children,  and  acting  quicker  than  cooaidan- 
tion  in  grown  men,  makes  both  the  old  and  young  avoid 
painful  objects,  with  that  haste  which  is  necessary  for  their 
preservation ;  and  in  both  settles  in  the  memory  a  caution 
for  the  future. 

4.  Itleaii  fade  in  Oi6  Memory, — Concerning  the  several 
degrees  of  lasting,  wherewith  ideas  are  imprinted  on  tb« 
memoiy,  we  may  observe,  that  some  of  them  have  lieen 
produced  in  the  understanding  by  an  object  afieoting  the 
senses  once  only,  and  no  more  than  once ;  others,  that  have 
more  than  once  offered  themselves  to  the  senses,  have  yet 
been  little  taken  notice  of:  the  mind,  cither  heedless,  as  in 
children,  or  otherwise  employed,  as  in  men,  intent  only  on 
one  thing,  not  setting  the  stamp  deep  into  itself  And  in 
some,  where  they  are  set  on  with  care  and  repeated 
impressions,  either  tlirough  the  temjier  of  the  body  or  some 
other  fault,  the  memory  ij  very  weak.     In  all  these 

ideas  in  the  mind  quickly  fade,  and  often  vanish  quite  oi    

the  understanding,  leaving  no  more  footsteps  or  remaining; 
characters  of  themselves  than  shadows  do  flying  over  fields 
of  com,  and  the  mind  is  as  void  of  them  as  if  th^'  had 
never  been  there. 

5.  Thus  many  of  those  ideas  which  were  produced  in  the 
minds  of  children  in  t)ie  beginning  of  their  sensation,  (some 
of  which  perhaps,  as  of  some  pleasures  and  pains,  were  befora 
they  were  born,  and  others  in  their  infancy,)  if  in  the  future 
course  of  their  lives  they  are  not  repeated  again,  ore  quite 
lost,  without  the  least  glimpse  remaining  of  them.  This 
may  be  obsen'ed  in  those  who  by  some  mischance  have  lost 
their  sight  when  they  were  very  young,  in  whom  the  ideas  of 
colours  having  been  but  slightly  taken  notice  of,  and  ceasiiig' 
to  bo  rej)eated,  do  quite  wear  out;  so  that  some  years  after 
there  is  no  more  notion  nor  memory  of  coloui-s  left  in  their 
minds,  than  in  those  of  peo[)le  burn  blind.  The  memory  of 
Bume,  it  is  tnie,  is  very  tenacious,  even   to  a  miracle :  *  but 

*  Very  extraordinary  itoriM  aro  related  of  the  Btreneth  of  thb 
facu\ty  in  some  p«raona.  Of  Iliemistoclea  and  Xerxoa  I  have  else- 
where mndo  mention.  Many  modem  booki  of  eaiy  acoen  tell  the 
9f  Signore  Miglubeoehi'i  mnaBionia  powen,  and  in  our  own  d^ 


^et  there  seema  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  all  our  ideas,  even 
af  those  which  are  struck  deepest,  and  in  minds  the  most 
retentive;  so  that  if  they  be  not  sometimes  renewed  by 
repeated  •xerciso  of  the  senses,  or  reflection  on  those  kinds 
of  objects  which  at  first  occasioned  them,  the  print  wears 

some  iuttuices  of  arithmetical  niemorie!)  hare  occurred ;  but  I  hava 
nowbere,  that  I  remember,  met  with  luiything  half  so  curioiu  as  tho 
■eoonnt  given  by  Maroo  Antonio  Muretl,  of  a  young  Cotvican,  who  was 
kia  auditor  at  Kome.  Tba  relation,  wliiuh  \»  found  in  hii  "Varia 
Leotiones,"  (iiL  1.  p.  15  et  seq.  in  Ike  cilition  of  1573,)  exceeds  tha 
limit*  of  a  note,  but  tho  nbatance  of  it  I  may  give.  HuraCi,  hearing 
accidentally  of  tha  young  man'a  powers,  invited  him  to  give  proof  of 
them  before  a  large  company  assembled  in  the  professors  cbamben. 
"  Here,"  says  that  elegant  scholar,  "  I  at  once  began  t<>  dictate  a  great 
number  of  words,  Greek,  LaUn,  or  barbarous,  some  significant,  others 
without  meaning,  so  numerous,  so  varied,  and  so  unconnected,  that  Imth 
I  and  my  secretary,  who  took  down  what  I  uttered,  together  with  every 
other  person  present,  save  my  Corsican,  were  heartily  fatigued.  Bat 
ke^  fresh  and  unwearied,  bade  me  still  proceed.  However,  as  it  wna 
neoesMuy  to  pause  somewhere,  I  at  length  ceased,  at  the  same  time 
assuring  him  I  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  I  found  him  able  to 
remember  one  half  of  what  I  had  dictated.  He  then  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
the  floor,  while  we  all  regarded  him  with  anxious  expectation;  and 
having  continued  for  some  moments  silent,  begun,  and  to  our  prodigious 
astoniahment,  repeated  in  order  every  word  as  it  had  been  delivered, 
%rithout  pause  or  hesitation.  Then,  beginning  with  the  last,  be  repeated 
them  backwards  with  C(]ual  accunwy ;  and  afterwards,  starting  from  tha 
second,  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  fiflti,  he  unerringly  pursued  the  chain 
of  words  to  its  conclusion.  Nay,  at  Uiu  request  of  tho  company,  he 
wonld  vary  the  onler  in  any  way  they  pleased,  and  still  not  miss  a  single 
word.  Indeed,  he  afterwards  assured  Mureti  that  he  could  in  tii.it 
manner  repeat  36, 000  nouns.  However,  the  most  extraordinary  part  of 
tfie  wfaide  was,  that  ho  performed  all  this  by  art,  having  naturally 
ptMMsaed  no  more  memory  than  ordinary  men ;  of  which  he  furnished 
nndaniable  proof  by  imparting  the  knowledge  of  it  to  others."  Lord 
Bacon,  who  had  very  carefully  considered  this  question,  was  persuaded, 
not  only  that  there  is  an  art  of  memory,  but  that  it  may  he  strongly 
"(k'^^l  by  physical  operatiuns.  Ho  aiw  clearly  that  it  depends  on  the 
aatooatioD  of  ideas,  which  he  terms  the  "binding  of  thoughts;"  and 
had  focmed  to  himself  certain  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  practice  of  it. 
However,  the  most  corioua  port  of  his  mnemonic  theory  is  that  which 
rdates  to  food,  "  The  brains,"  he  observes,  "  of  some  creatures, 
(when  their  heads  are  roasted,)  taken  in  wine,  are  said  to  strengthen  tha 
memory,  as  the  brains  of  hares,  brains  of  hens,  brains  of  Jeer,  tc 
And  it  saemeth  to  be  Incident  to  the  brains  of  those  creatures  that  are 
fsMfnl"  (Natural  History,  Century  X  Nos.  968  and  97*.)  It 
appeal*  to  be  certain  that  wbateror  food  lies  light  upon  the  stomach  and 
oiaees  the  system,  will  improve  the  memory,  which  is  weakened  by  every- 
ttung  reUxing  oroppreselva. — £u. 
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oat,  and  at  last  there  remains  notking  t«  be  aeen.  Tbos  the 
ideas,  aa  well  as  children,  of  our  youth,  nfien  di«  before  tis; 
and  our  lainds  represeat  to  as  those  tombs  to  which  we  are 
approaching,  where  though  the  brass  and  marble  remaia,  ]ret 
the  inscriptions  are  efikoed  by  time,  and  the  imagery  raouLfea 
away.  The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in  ttHitiz 
colours,  and  if  not  sometimes  refreshed,  vanish  and  di^appeir. 
How  much  the  constitution  of  our  bodies  and  the  maite  of 
our  animal  sjiirits  are  oonoemed  in  this,  and  whether  tlw 
temper  of  the  brain  makes  this  difference,  that  in  some  it 
retains  the  characters  drawn  on  it  like  marble,  in  others  like 
freestone,  and  in  others  little  better  than  sand,  I  shall  not 
here  inquire;  though  it  may  aeem  probable  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  body  does  sometimes  iufluencc  the  memot^', 
since  we  oftentimes  find  a  disease  quite  strip  the  mind  of  all 
its  ideas,  and  the  flames  of  a  fever  in  a  few  days  calcine  all 
those  images  to  dust  and  confusion  which  seemed  to  be  it 
lafting  as  if  graved  ui  marble.* 

6.  CotutatUlt/  repeated  Ideas  can  learoe  he  lost. — But  con- 
ceming  the  ideas  themselvea  it  is  easy  to  remark,  that  thote 

"thatiwnftiwnwh  JBJrgj^'tMm'ngst'^'IrictrSre  thoae  iBat  ne 
conveyed   into  the   min3   by   more   ways  than  one)   by  ». 
frequent  return  of  the  objects  or  actions  that  produce  them, 
fijc  tIv "'^ 'v'"^'^"'^l  lit  tliH  BfilB^ry,  atid  remain  deafest  liUit- 
loii.  \  therutUw  ZVbee  whicti  are  or  the  orjginiil 

qun.ii.n-.->  .■■!  .....1..^  -nf- — a^-**>T-:-ym!HKtnn-  %ttp}>,  mntia>, 
Sna  resT;  andTthoac  tli;.  t.uitljtJ  ~ 

as  heat  ■:.    '       ' '  .  wjhi.u  are  the  affectio 

kIn£~o:  ire,  duration,  and  nnmb 

almost  every   obj-.ct  tliat  afTeots  our  scl- 
which  empluys  our  minds,  bring  along  v, 
say.  And  The  like  ideasi,  are  seldom  quite  Iut>(,  wJuifittJ 
retsioa  any  ideas  at  all. 

7.  In   Remembering,    the   Mind  it  oJUn   active. — In 

*  A  rernarkiiblc  peculi^ty  in  the  memury  of  fome  pciaooa  is 
they  are  unable  to  recall  ctrcunutanceii  at  the  moment  dMrcdC  i 
they  niah  involuntarily  upon  their  mindi  at  other  timaa.  ganemly  < 
aeaaon.     Thui  an  anooiote  ii  related  of  a  man  having  been  prteeat  \ 
a  (;ood  jolce  waa  uttered,  vhoaaw  nothin^of  the  wit  attbetims^  butt 
year  oncrwunls  being  at  cburch,  the  true  point  of  th«  jeat  app«»rad 
him  in  all  ita  briUiuice,  upon  which  he  burst  into  a  toul  lau^h  in  tfaa 
Bidit  of  the  aermoD. — Est. 
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biii  ^...vv,'.,,.^  ,.wii_,>,^  ideas  to  our  vaemorj,  wldcli  had 
otherwise  lain  qniet  and  onregarded.  This  further  is  to  be 
obsarred,  concemiug  ideas  lodg«d  in  tho  memory,  and  upon 
occasion  reriyed  by  the  mind,  tliat  they  are  not  only  (as  tho 
vord  revive  imports)  none  of  them  new  ones,  bat  also  thai 
the  mind  takes  notice  of  them  as  of  a  former  impression, 
and  renews  its  acquaintanoe  '«-ith  them  as  with  ideas  it  had 
known  before.  So  that  though  ideas  formerly  imprinted  ar« 
not  all  constantly  in  view,  yet  in  remembrance  they  are 
constantly  known  to  be  such  as  have  been  formerly  im- 
printed ;  i.  e.,  in  view,  and  token  notice  of  before  by  the 
understanding. 

8.  Tioo  DefacU  in  Ote  Mentor;/,  OUirUm  and  Shumeu. — 

vo 
it 
(1 
it 

be 


oay,  in  an  intellectual  creature,  is  nccoisarv  in  tin- 
to"liercepUon.  ~Tt  la^oT  so  great 
la  tfaniintf,  ""  "^'-  p-T"^'"""-  ^^^ 
uedeasj  an. 


moasare 

SSgTrtBtgP^jAMd  not 
not  fur  the  aflSlstSact 
two  defeiels. 

3IIW,  That  it  loses  the  idea  quite,  und  so  far  it  produces 
pOTe^  ignorance.     For  since  we  can  know  nothing  further] 
than  we  have  the  idea  of  it,  when  that  is  gone,  we  are  in  {ler 
ibot  %norance. 

fiecoii'lly.  That  it  m^vM  slowly,  and  retrieves  not  the  ideas 
t'  ,  and  are  laiS^ntrln  store,  qxuck" 

This,  if  it  be  to  a 


gre^r 


t!;  npgn_csMajon. 

stupidity;  and  he  who^  through  this  default  in  his  memory 
has  not  the  ideas  that  are  really  preserved  there,  ready  at 
hand  when  need  and  occasion  calls  for  them,  were  aliuo&t  tm 
good  be  without  them  quit^  since  they  serve  him 
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pnrpoae.  Ilie  dull  man,  who  loses  the  opport\mity  whilst  hi" 
IB  soekiiig  in  bis  mind  for  those  ideas  thut  should  serve  his 
bum,  is  not  much  more  happy  in  his  knowledge  than  one 
that  is  perfectly  ignorant.  It  is  the  business  therefore  of  th« 
memory  to  furnish  to  the  mind  tfiObe  ikumaut  Ifluits  ir\ 
has  present  occasion  for;  in  the  havihg'UllHIl  KUf 
on  til  occasions,  conidsts  that  which  we  caH 
*nd  q^uickgafss  of  parts. 

"9.  These  are  defects,  we  may  observe,  in  the  memory  of 
one  man  compared  with  another.  There  is  another  defect 
which  we  may  conceive  to  be  in  the  memory  of  man  in 
general,  compared  with  some  superior  created  intellectual 
beings,  which  in  this  faculty  may  so  far  excel  man,  that  they 
may  have  constantly  in  view  the  whole  scene  of  all  their 
former  actions,  wherein  no  one  of  the  thoughts  they  have 
ever  had  may  slip  out  of  their  sight.  The  omniscience  of  God, 
who  knows  all  things,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  and  to 
whom  the  thoughts  of  men's  hearts  always  lie  open,  may 
satisfy  us  of  the  poasihility  of  this.  For  who  can  doubt  but 
Ood  may  communicate  to  those  glorious  spirits,  his  imniediat«' 
attendants,  any  of  his  perfections,  in  what  proportions  ha 
pleatics,  as  far  as  created  linite  beings  can  be  capable)  It  it 
reported  of  that  prodigy  of  pai-ts,  Monsieur  Pascal,  that  till 
the  decay  of  his  health  had  impaired  his  memory,  he  forgot 
nothing  of  what  he  had  done,  read,  or  thought  in  any  part  of 
his  rational  age.*  Tliis  is  a  ]>rivilege  so  little  known  to  most 
men,  that  it  seems  almost  incre^lible  to  those  who,  after  th*j 
oi-dinary  way,  measure  all  others  by  themselves;  but  yet, 
when  considered,  may  help  us  to  enlarge  our  thoughts  towardirl 
greater  perfection  of  it  in  superior  ranks  of  spirits.  For  this' 
of  M.  Pascal  was  still  with  the  narrowness  tiut  human  mind*, 

•  Very  extnordinoiy  things  »ro  related  of  Pwcal,  who  wu  a  |_ 
mKn  and  »  moat  aocompliahed  and  exquiiite  writer.     But  that  he  aho 
reniember    everything    he  bad  done,   read,    or  thought,    i«  a  thing  n 
wboUy    inooDsistent  with    our    experience  of  human   nature,    Uiat  b> 
no'jbt  it  i<  no  reprehensible  utretch  of  sc«pticinu.     Beaidea,    it   ae<ni<^ 
to  mo,  that  in  the  "  Lcttrea  Provinciales, "  I  can  detect  marks  of  fo^  J 
getfolneu,  not  in  contradictory  pmpnaitlons,  which  a  moderate  menoiyi 
would  guard  agninst,  but  in  the  ominaion  nf  thoughta  and  illuitratiow. , 
whidi   had    no   doubt  been  once  within  the  circle   of  his  acquisitioni 
Besides,    he    was    sometimes    indebted    to    the  memory  of  his  friend 
yicole,    upon    whose   suggestions   several   of   the   letters  man  aoiB> 

poMdl— Sa 
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are  con£ned  to  here,  of  haTing^_gEeat-icanfitj_ofJdeasjin]jt-by 
■uocfiiatQn^llot  uU  ill  outM^-jiiherees  the  peveml  degree))  of- 
angala  may  probably  have  hirger  views,  and  some  of  them  be 
endoired  with  capacities  able  to  retain  together,  and  con- 
■Umtly  set  before  them,  as  in  one  picture,  all  their  past  know- 
ledge at  once.     This,  we  may  conceive,  would  he  no  small 
adrantage  to  the  knowledge  of  a  thinking  man,  if  all  his 
past  thoughts   and   reasonings  could  be  always  present  to 
him.     And  therefore  we  may  suppose  it  one  of  those  way;!, 
wherein  the  knowledge  of  separate  spirits  may  exceedingly 
surpass  ours. 

10.  Brides  fuwe  Memory. — This  faculty  of  laying  up  and 
retaining  the  ideas  that  are  brought  into  thn  mind,  several 
other  animals  seem  to  have  to  a  great  degree  ns  well  as  man. 
For  to  pass  by  other  instances,  birds  learning  of  tunes,  and 
the  euditavours  one  may  observe  in  them  to  hit  the  notes 
right,  put  it  past  doubt  with  me,  that  they  have  perception, 
and  retain  ideas  in  their  memories,  and  use  thorn  for  patterns. 
For  it  seems  to  me  imjiossible  that  they  should  endeavour  to 
conform  their  voices  to  notes  (as  it  is  plain  they  do)  of  which 
they  had  no  ideas.     For  though  I  should  grant  sound  may 
mechanically  cause  a  certain  motion  of  the  animal  spirits  in 
the  brains  of  those  birds,  whilst  the  tune  is  actually  playing; 
and  that  motion  may  be  continued  on  to  the  muscles  of  the 
wings,  and  so   the   biixl    mechanically  be   driven  away  by 
certain  noises,  because  this  may  tend  to  the  bird's  preser- 
vation; yet  that  can  never  be  supposed  a  reason  why  it  sho<il(I 
cauae  mechanically,  either  whilst  the  tune  is  playing,  much 
leas  after  it  has  ceoMxl,  such  a  motion  of  the  organs  in  the 
bird's  voice  as  should  conform  it  to  the  not^es  of  a  foreign 
soand,  which  Lmitation  can  be  of  no  use  to  the  binl's  pre- 
servation.   But,  which  is  more,  it  cannot  with  any  appearance 
fiT^r^Bj^Ti  Vw»  mipjimwl  (jriiii  li  less  proved)  that  birda,  witlumt 
jenae   and  menagry,   can  'i    their   notes   nearer  and 

nwHv-TJiy  tjqgrftpg  \n  it  fnii.   ^........  yusleniayj  wMch  if  they 

have  no  idea  of  in  their  memory,  is  nowhere,  nor  can  be  a 
pattern  for  them  to  imitate,  or  which  any  i-epeated  essays  can 
bring  them  nearer  to.  Since  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
soond  of  a  pipe  should  leave  traces  in  their  braius,  which  not 
at  first,  but  by  their  after-endeavotirs,  should  produce  the 
like   sounda;  and  why  the  sounds  they  make  thcmael\«at 
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ehoold  not  make  traces  witich  they  should  follow,  as  well  n 
those  of  the  pipe,  ia  impossible  to  conceiTe.* 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  DISCERKIXO,   AND  OTHER  OFEBATIOKS  OF  THE  UCm, 

1.  No  Knotdedije  wilhottt  Discernments — Akother  fscoltf 
■we  may  take  notice  of  in  our  minds,  is  that  of  discerning  uid 
distinguishing  between  the  several  ideas  it  has.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  a  confused  perception  of  something  in  genenil: 
imless  the  mind  had  a  distinct  perception  of  different  objects 
and  their  qualities,  it  would  be  capable  of  very  little  know- 
ledge; though  the  bodies  that  affect  us  were  as  busy  about  u» 
as  they  are  now,  and  the  mind  were  continually  employed  in 
thinking.     On  this  faculty  of  distinguishing  one  thing  from 

(another  depcndj  the  evidence  and  certainty  of  several,  even 
very  general  projKisitions,  which  have  passed  for  innate 
truths ;  because  men,  overlooking  the  tnio  cause  why  those 
propositions  find  universiil  a&»ent,  impute  it  wholly  to  native 
■miform  impressions ;  whereas  it  in  truth  depends  upon  this 
clear  discerning  faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  perceives 
two  ideas  to  be  the  same,  or  different  But  of  this  man 
hereafter. 

2.  Tlie  Differ«n£»  of  Wit  and  Judfftnent.—'H.ow  much  ^e 
imperfection  of  accurately  discriminating  ideas  one  &iym 
another  Um  either  in  the  dulncss  or  faults  of  the  organs  of 
sense;  or  want  of  acutencas,  exercise,  or  attention  in  the 
understanding;  or  hastireis  ajid  precipitancy,  natural  to 
some  tempers,  I  will  doi  here  examine:  it  suffices  to  tak« 

1  uotice,  that  this  is  one  of  the  operations  that  the  mind  may 
(reflect  on  and  observe  in  itself.  It  is  of  that  consequence  to 
its  other  knowledge,  that  so  far  as  this  faculty  is  in  itself 
dull,  or  not  rightly  luade  use  of  for  the  distinguishing  one 
thing  from  another,  so  far  our  notions  are  confused,  and  oar 
reason  and  judgment  distiu-bed  or  misled.  If  in  having  oar 
I  ideas  iu  thu  memory  ready  at  hand  consists  quickness  of 

"Ibere  are  many  curious  fncta  extant  Uliutrnting  tliU  position  of 
Locke^  which  iu  the  preicDt  d&y  few  will  perbupa  controvert  Of  thi«n, 
oono  probablj  ia  more  rcm>rlt»hlc  tluui  Plutarch's  account  of  >  migpti 
It  Rome  --Kb. 
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)mt-t«;  in  this,  of  having  tliem  unconfuseJ,  and  being  ablo 
nicely  to  distiuginsh  one  thing  from  another,  where  there  is 
but  the  least  diflureuce,  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  the  • 
exactness  of  judgment,  and  clearness  of  reason,  which  is  to  be  | 
observed  in  one  man  above  another.     And  hence  perhaps 
may  be  given  some  reason  of  that  common  observation,  that 
inea_who  have  a  great  de.al  of  wit,  and  prorai)t  memories, 
have  not  always  the  clearest  judgment  or  deei)est  reason;  for 
wit  lying  most  in  the  assfjmbkge  of  ideas,  and  putting  those 
together  with  quickness  ancTvariety,  wherein  can  be  found  . 
anv  resemblance  or  congruity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  I 
jiicture,"*  and  agreeable  visions  in  th_g_|imcyj*  judgment,  on 
the  contrary,  lies  quite  on  the  other  idde,  in  separating  care- 

*  If  we  compare  with  thu  thi-  nuuiterly  exposition  (,HveD  by  Hubbea 
of  the  csuaes  of  wit  and  dulncaa,  we  (ball  observe  consiilerable 
wniilanty  in  the  ifleaa  of  the  two  philosophers,  and,  in  the  treatment 
<if  the  subject,  the  greater  breodtli  and  ori^nality  in  the  philodopher 
of  Malmesbury.  Hia  lofty  «eom  uf  scnsu.iUty,  (the  cause  of  dulneas,)  i 
■od  the  contemptuoiu  language  iu  whieh  he  describes  ita  several  J 
gntiScaiioiis,  would,  if  properly  weighed,  conduce  mora  to  the ' 
■haming  of  men  into  nobler  pursuitD,  than  a  worlil  of  tempestuous 
dK'bunalion.  "The  diiference  of  wits,"  ho  Bay»,  "hath  its  original 
fima  the  different  passions,  and  from  the  endn  lo  which  the  appetite 
ieadeth  them.  And  first,  those  men  whose  endji  are  sensual  delight, 
and  gnaeniiy  are  addicted  to  ease,  food,  and  exonerations  of  the 
ttpdy,  miut  needs  be  the  less  thereby  delighted  with  those  imoginutious 
that  conduce  not  to  those  ends,  such  as  are  imaginations  of  honour  and 
gloiy,  which  have  respect  to  the  future.  For  sensuality  consisteth  in  the 
pteMore  of  tlie  senses,  which  please  only  for  the  present,  and  take  away 
the  iodiaatioD  to  observe  such  things  as  conduce  to  honour ;  and  con- 
•eqUBPtly  makelh  men  less  curious  and  less  ambitious,  whereby  they 
loss  oonuder  the  way  cither  to  knowledge  or  oilier  power ;  in  which,  too, 
ooDosteth  all  the  excellency  of  power  cognitive.  And  this  is  it  which 
men  call  dulnat,  and  proccedcth  from  the  ap|>ctite  of  sensual  or  bodily 
delight"  The  vigour  and  di^itinctncss  wherewith  he  contrasts  this  ' 
alownecs  and  bluntuess  of  nppruliunsion  with  goniui,  will  excuse  me  for  , 
Ungtheoing  out  t)ie  present  note,  since  the  book  itself  is  not  (as  it 
should  be)  in  ever}bo<Iy's  hicnds.  "The  contrary  hereunto  is  tliat  quick 
ranging  of  mind  whiuh  is  Joined  with  curiosity  of  comparing  the  things 
thai  coma  into  the  mind,  one  with  another;  iu  which  comparison  a 
mail  delighteth  h'miself  either  with  finding  unexpected  similitude  of 
things,  otherwise  much  unlike,  (in  which  men  place  the  excellency  of 
f^ncy,  and  from  whence  proceed  those  graceful  similes,  metaphors,  aad 
other  tropos,  by  which  both  poeta  and  orators  hare  it  in  their  power  to 
oiake  things  pleaae  and  diipleaae^  and  show  well  or  ill  to  others,  as  they 
like  tbemaelTes,)  or  else  in  discerning  suddenly  dissunilitudo  in  thing* 
that  otherwise  appeakr  th*  same.     And  this  virtue  of  the  inind, « 
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fullr,   one   from   another,  ideas  wherein  can  be    found  the 

least  difference,  thereby  to  nvnifl  bfiias  P''"*'^  by  Rimint.iiHo 

Af'i  \  auiirby  affinity  to  take  one  thing_foranother.     This  is  a  way 

.  of    proceeding   quite    contrary   to    mcttqihor   and   all'ision, 

I  wherein  for  the  most  part  lies  that  entertninment  and  pleo- 

'  santry  of  wit,  which  strikes  so  lively  on  the  fancy,  and  thfcr> 

fore  is  so  acceptable    to  all  people ;  because  its  beauty  appears 

t    at  fli-st  sight,  and  there  is  required  no  labour  of  thought  to 

I   oxamuio  what  truth  or  reason  there  is  in  it.     The  mind, 

I  witikout  looking  any  further,  rista  satisfied  with  the  agree- 
ablencss  of  the  picture  and  the  gaiety  of  the  fancy ;  and  it  is 
a  kind  of  a&'ont  to  go  about  to  examine  it  by  the  severe 
rules  of  truth  and  good  reason,  whereby  it  appears  tliat  it 

I I  consists  in  something  that  is  not  perfectly  conformable  to 
I 'them. 

3.  Cltamess  alone  hinders  dnifusion. — To  the  well  dis- 
tinguishing our  ideas,  it  chiefly  contributes  that  they  \><s 
clear  and  determinate;  and  wliere  they  are  so,  it  will  not 
breed  any  confiision  or  mistake  about  them,  though  the  seniCB 
should  (as  sometimes  tliey  do)  convey  them  from  the  same 
object  differently  on  difffrcnt  oc^•.^sion8,  and  so  seem  to  erft. 
For  though  a  man  in  a  fever  should  frum  sugar  have  a  bittufJ 
taste,*  which  at  another  time  would  produce  a  sweet  one,  yol 
,  the  idea  of  bitter  in  that  man's  mind  would  be  as  clear  ao(' 
I  distinct  from  the  idea  of  sweet  as  if  he  had  tasted  only 
Nor  does  it  make  any  more  confusion  between  the  two  ide 
of  sweet  and  bitter,  that  the  !»mo  sort  of  body  produces  at 
one  time  one,  and  at  another  time  another  idea  by  the  taste, 
than  it  makes  a  confusion  in  two  ideas  of  white  end  sweet» 
or  white  and  round,  that  the  same  piece  of  sugar  produce! 


triiicti   men  attain  to  exact  and  perfect  knowledge;  and  the  pie 

thereof  ooniisteth  in  continual  instruction,  and  in  distinction  of  pUoeSt 
.Benons,  and  aeasons,  and  is  oommonly  tcnnM  by  the  name  ni iudgnnt ; 
jfbr  to  judge  is  nothing  else  but  to  diBtinguiah  or  discern,  and  both  '■"^■h 
'and  judgment  are   commonly  compnihuuded  luuler  the  name  of  viufl 
which  seemeth  to  bo  a  tenuity  and  agility  of  spirits,  contnu;  to  thai^H 
restineaa  cf  the  spirits  supposed  in  those  that  are  dolL"     (Treatiae  on 
Human  Nature,  c.  x.  §  2,  3.)— Ed. 

*  Or  rather,  should  seem  to  have;  for  the  fluids  of  his  body,  being 
in  an  agitated  and  depressed  state,  prevent  the  qualities  ot  tha  lugai 
frim  VTMcmting  in  their  accostomod  manner  upon  his  senses.  Tbe  Uttai^ 
ness  be  perceives  is  in  the  quaUty  of  his  own  humours,  which  obatmoti 
ths  aetioii  of  the  sugar's  ■woetnoss. — £a. 
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them  both  in  the  mind  at  the  sume  time;  and  the  ideas  uf 
orangc-colour  and  azure,  that  are  produced  in  the  mind  by 
the  same  parcel  of  thu  infuiiiuu  of  lignum  nephriticum,  are  no 
L-^  dititinct  ideas  than  those  of  the  same  colours  taken  from 
two  very  different  bodies. 

4  Comparing. — The  comparing  of  them  one  with  another, 
in  respect  of  extent,  degrees,  time,  place,  or  any  other 
circumstances,  is  another  gpcnitiou  of  the  mind  about 
its  ideas,  and  is  that  upon  which  depends  all  that  large 
tribe  of  ideas  comprehended  under  relations,  which,  otl 
how  vast  an  extent  it  is,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider 
hereafter. 

5.  Brut/-*  compare  but  imperfectly. — How  far  brutes  partake 
in  this  faculty,  is  not  easy  to  determine;  I  imagine  they 
have  it  not  in  any  great  degree,  for  though  they  probably 
have  several  ideas  distinct  enough,  yet  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  prerogative  of  human  understanding  when  it  bus 
BuflSciently  distingushed  any  ideas,  go  as  to  perceive  them  to 
be  perfectly  different,  and  so  consequently  two,  to  cast  about 
and  consider  in  what  circumstances  they  ore  capable  to  bo 
oompared;  and  therefore,  I  think,  beasts  compare  not  their 
ideas  further  than  some  sensible  circumstances  anuejced  to 
the  objects  themselves.  The  other  j>ower  of  comparing,  which 
may  be  observed  in  men,  belonging  to  general  ideas,  and 
useful  only  to  abstract  reasonings,  we  may  probably  con> 
jectore  beasts  have  not. 

6.  CompouTuting. — The  next  operation  we  may  obseryo  in 
the  mind  at>out  its  id-^s  is  conipositigu,  whereby  it  puts 
together  several  of  thow"  simple  ones  it  1ms  received  from 
sensation  and  reflection,  end  combine^  Uiem  into  complex 
one&  Under  this  of  composition  may  be  reckoned  also  that 
of  enlarging;  wherein,  thor.gh  the  composition  docs  not  go 
much  appear  as  in  more  comjilex  one.1,  yet  it  is  nevertheless 
a  putting  several  ideas  together,  though  of  the  same  kind. 
Thus  by  adding  several  units  together,  we  make  the  idea  of 
n  dozen ;  and  putting  together  the  repeated  ideas  of  several 
perches,  we  frame  that  of  a  furlong. 

7.  Brutes  cumpound  bul  Utile. — lu  thL-i  also,  I  suppose, 
brutes  come  far  short  of  men ;  for  though  they  take  in,  and 
retain  together  Hovend  combinations  of  simple  ideas, — a.v 
|i0itsibly  the  shape,  smell,  and  voice  of  his  master,  mako  u\i 
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the  complex  idea  a  dog  has  of  him,  or  rather  are  bo  man  j 
distinct  marks  whereby  he  knows  him,  yet  I  do  not  thinh  ' 
they   do   of    themselves   ever    compound   them,   and    maka 
complex  ideas.     And   perhaps   even   where  we   think  the; 
have  complex  ideas,  it  is  only  one  simple  one  that  direeb 
them  in  the  knowledge  of  several  things,  which  possibly  they] 
distinguish  less  by  their  sight  than  we  imagine;  for  I  have 
been  credibly  informed  that  a  bitch  will  nurse,  play  with,! 
and  be  fond  of  young  foxes,  asi  much  as,  and  in  place  of  hei 
puppies,  if  you  can  but  get  them  once  to  suck  her  so  long 
that  her  milk  may  go  through  them.*     And  those  animit 
which  have  a  numerous  brood  of  young  ones  at  once,  appear  J 
not  to  have  any  knowledge  of  their  number ;  for  though  they 
are  mightily  concerned  for  any  of  their  young  that  are  taken 
feota  them  whilst  they  are  in  sight  or  bearing,  yet  if  one 
two  of  them  be  stolen  fixim  them  in  their  absence,  or  without 
noise,  they  appear  not  to  miaa  them,  or  to  have  any  sense  that 
their  number  is  lessoned. 

8.  If^aming. — When  children  have,  by  repeated  sensation 
got  ideas  fixed  in  their  memories,  they  begin  by  degrees 
learn  the  use  of  signs ;  and  when  they  have  got  the  skill  to 
apply  the  organs  of  s]ic«ch  to  the  framing  of  articulate  Bound^l 
they  begin  to  make  use  of  words  to  signify  their  ideas  tot 
others.     These   verbal    signs   they   sometimes   borrow  fronif 
others,  and  sometimes  make  themselves,  as  one  may  obsen'e 
among  the  new  and  unusual  names  cliildren  often  give  ' 
things  in  the  first  use  of  language. 

9.  Abstraction. — The  use  of  words,  then,  being  to  stand  i 
outward  marks  of  our  internal  ideas,  and  those  ideas  bein 
taken  from  particular  things,  if  every  particular  idea  that  ■ 
take  in  should  have  a  distinct  name,  names  must  be  endle 

.  To  prevent  this,  the  mind  makes  the  particular  ideas  receiv 
from  particular  objects  to  become  general ;  which  is  done  bj 
considering  them  as  they  aro  in  the  mind,  such  apfiearanceu 
separate  from  all  other  existences,  and  the  circumstances 
real  existence,  as  time,  place,  or  any  other  concomitant  idc«&] 

*  All  creu*ure8  appear  to  be  conciliated  by  the  scent  of  their 
■pociei,  a  discovery  which  must  have  been  made  by  the  ancient  Ptylli,  I 
who  probably,  like  the  modems,  fad  on  lerpenta  when  sboct  to  exhibit  1 
their  power  over  them.     On  this  acooont  the  bilch  loves  the  young  foxeo 
that  have  sucked  her ;  tbey  are  »iaimilated  to  her  by  the  milk  thajr  draw 
traemti&ag  in  amell  her  own  cubs. — Ed. 
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Tbia  is  called  abstraction,  whereby  ideas  taken  firora  par- 
ticular beiagx  become  general  representatives  of  all  of  tho 
same  kind,  and  their  names  general  names,  applicable  to 
whatover  exists  conformable  to  such  abstract  ideas.  Such 
precise,  naked  appearances  in  the  mind,  without  con8iderin<7 
how,  whence,  or  with  what  others  they  came  there,  the  un- 
derstanding lays  up  (with  names  commonly  annexed  to  them) 
as  the  standard  to  rank  real  existences  into  sorts,  as  they 
agree  with  these  patterns,  and  to  denominate  them  accord- 
ingly. Thus  the  same  colour  being  observed  to-day  in  chalk 
or  snow,  which  the  mind  yesterday  received  irom  milk,  it 
considers  that  appearance  alone  makes  it  a  representative  of 
all  of  that  kind ;  and  having  given  it  the  name  whiteness,  it 
by  that  sound  signifies  tho  same  quality,  wheresoever  to  be 
imagined  or  met  with,  and  thus  universals,  whether  ideas  oi- 
terma,  are  made.* 

10.  Ji rules  abstract  not. — If  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Ijeasts  compound  and  enlarge  their  ideas  that  way  to  any 
degree;  this,  I  think,  I  may  be  positive  in,  that  the  power 
ol  abstracting  is  not  at  all  in  them ;  and  that  the  having  of 
general  ideas  is  that  which  puts  a  perfect  distinction  betwixt 
man  and  brutes,  and  is  an  excellency  which  the  faculties  of 
brutes  do  by  no  means  attain  to;  for  it  is  evident  wo  observe 
no  footsteps  in  them  of  making  use  of  general  signs  for  nni- 
\^ersBl  ideas ;  from  which  wo  have  reason  to  imagine  that  they 
liave  not  the  faculty  of  abstracting,  or  making  general  ideat^ 
■ince  they  have  no  use  of  words,  or  any  other  general  signs. 

11.  Nor  can  it  be  imputed  to  theii-  want  of  fit  organs  t«» 
frame  ai-ticiilate  sounds,  that  they  have  no  use  or  knowledge 
of  general  word.s  since  many  of  them,  we  find,  can  fashion 
BQch  sounds,  and  pronounce  words  distinctly  enough,  but 
never  with  any  such  application.  And,  on  the  other  side, 
men  who,  through  some  defect  in  the  organs,  wont  wordi^ 
yet  fail  not  to  express  their  universal  ideas  by  signs,  which 

*  On  the  subject  or  abstract  ideu,  see  BUhop  Berkeley's  IntrodactioQ 
toUa  •■  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,"  pp.  3 — 22.  This  philosopher, 
who  erected  his  celcbnited  system  on  certain  pwsages  in  the  present 
•nay,  rejected  the  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas,   the  belief  in  which  bs 

I  tnated  with  ridicule.  But  if  a  nuui  can  form  an  idea  of  (too,  without 
connecting  with  it  the  idea  of  women,  men,  horses,  elephanti,  h.c,  the 
mrar  to  abstract  exists,   and  Locke  is  right.     The  reader  is  left  to 

I  MtaRnina  ths  point  for  himsoU.— Ea 
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jaftntl  of  gmcnl  woria,  *  freakj  wUdi  wc  wee 
ott  in ;  ami,  theiefcie,  I  tkiak,  tre  ibmj  lap- 
,  it  k  in  tkk  tkat  the  ifiecie*  cf  bratei  an  dkeri- 
from  man :  and  it  is  thmX  fmper  diflboMie  'wfaocia 
tbcj  aie  whoDj  ■fparatwi,  and  wiui^  at  laat  widen*  to  k>  viak 
s  distance;  for  if  tbe^  hare  aaj  idea*  at  mH,  and  are  not  bam 
iiinihiiw.  (m  aooe  woidd  aite  thfi,)  we  cannot  deay  than 
to  knvB  nne  leMOO.  It  Mnna  aa  erident  to  nM^  tlwt  tiny 
do  aoine  d  them  in  certain  iiwtaitmi  reaaon,  aa  tliai  thtj 
iam  aenaa;  bat  it  ia  onlj  in  partiealar  ideM,  jnrt  aa  tbe^ 
leoarad  tlicni  fraai  tbeir  lenaM.  Thej  are  tbe  b«rt  of  tben 
lied  np  witbin  thoM  narrDW  boonda,  and  bare  not  (m  I  think) 
tbe  factdtr  to  enlarge  tbem  br  anj  kind  of  abatnetioa. 

1 2.  JdioU  and  Madmen, — How  ftr  idiota  aie  oonoemed  in 
tbe  want  or  weakne*  of  anj,  or  aO  of  tbe  fincgoing  &enltiM, 
an  exact  obaerratioa  of  their  aereral  waja  of  ftinltering  wooU 
no  doabt  diaooyer;  for  those  who  either  perceive  bat  dallj, 
or  retain  tbe  ideas  that  come  into  their  minds  but  ill,  who 
cannot  readilj  excite  or  compoand  them,  will  have  little 
nutter  to  think  on.  Tho«e  who  cannot  distiuguisb,  compare, 
and  abrtract,  would  hardly  bo  able  to  nndentand  and  make 
uae  of  Language,  or  judge  or  reason  to  any  t^Jerable  degree; 
but  oulj  a  little  and  imperfoctlj  about  things  preaentt  and 
■wtrj  fiiniiliar  to  their  senses.  And  indeed  anj  of  the  foro- 
meotioned  (acuities,  if  wanting,  or  out  of  order,  produce 
suitable  effects  in  men's  nndentandings  and  kno^riedge. 

13.  In  fine,  the  defect  in  natntals  seems  to  proceed  from 
want  of  quickness,  activity,  and  motion  in  the  intdlectnal 
bculties,  whereby  they  are  deprived  of  reason;  whereas 
rnMAtfkam^  oq  the  Other  side,  seem  to  suffer  by  the  other  ex* 
treme^  for  thoy  do  not  appear  to  me  to  hare  lost  the  faculty 
of  reasoning,  but  having  joined  to;;ether  some  ideas  yaj 


wroDf^y,  they  mistake  them  for  truths,  and  they  err  as  i. — 
do  that  argue  right  from  wrong  principles;  for  by  the  Tio>^| 
lenoR  of  their  imaginations,  having  token  their  &ncied  fo^' 
realities,  they  make  right  deductions  from  them.  Thus  yoa 
•hall  find  a  distracted  man  fancying  himself  a  king,  with 
a  right  inference  require  suitable  attendance,  respect,  and 
obedience;  others  who  have  thought  themselves  made  of 
KlMa«fcavu  used  the  caution  necesisary  to  preserve  such  britUa 
tedJML     Hoooe  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  man  who  is  voqf 
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sober,  and  of  a  right  understanding  in  all  other  things,  may 
in  one  particulw  be  as  frantic  as  any  in  Bedlam ;  if  cithor  by 
any  suddeu  very  strong  impreajiou,  or  long  fixing  hia  fancy 
upon  one  sort  of  thoughts,  incoherent  ideas  have  been  ce- 
mented together  so  powerfully,  as  to  remain  united.  But 
there  are  degrees  of  madness,  as  of  folly ;  the  disorderly 
jumbling  ideas  together  is  in  some  more,  some  li?ss.  In 
short,  herein  seems  to  lie  the  difference  between  idiots  and 
nuwlmcn,  that  madmen  pat  wrong  ideas  together,  and  so 
make  wrong  propositions,  but  argue  and  reason  right  from 
them;  but  idiot-s  make  very  few  or  uo  propositions,  and 
reaiton  scarce  at  all. 

14.  Method. — These,  I  think,  are  the  first  facilities  and 
operations  of  the  mind,  which  it  makes  use  of  in  understand- 
ing; and  though  they  are  exercised  about  all  its  ideas  in 
general,  yet  the  instances  I  have  hitherto  given  have  been 
chiefly  in  simple  ideas;  and  I  have  subjoined  the  explication 
of  theae  fnculties  of  the  mind  to  that  of  simple  ideas,  before  I 
come  to  what  I  have  to  say  coajeming  complex  ones,  for 
these  following  reasons ; — 

First,  Because  several  of  these  faculties  being  exercised  at 
first  principally  about  simple  ideas,  we  might,  by  following 
nature  in  its  ordinary  method,  trace  and  discover  them  in 
their  rise,  progress,  and  gradual  improvements. 

Secondly,  Because,  observing  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  how 
they  operate  about  simple  ideas,  which  are  usually,  in  most 
men's  minds,  much  more  clear,  precise,  and  distinct  than 
complex  ones,  we  may  the  better  examine  and  learn  how  the 
mind  extracts,  denominates,  compares,  and  exercises  in  its 
other  operations  about  those  which  are  complex,  wherein  wo 
ape  much  more  liable  to  mistake. 

Thirdly,  Because  these  very  operations  of  the  mind  about 
ideas,  received  from  sensations,  ai-e  themselves,  when  reflected 
on,  another  set  of  ideas,  derived  from  that  other  source  of  our 

lowledge,  which  I  call  reflection,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  con- 

lered  in  this  pkce  after  the  simple  ideaa  of  sensation.  Of 
compounding,  comparing,  abstmcting,  tfec,  I  have  but  just 
spoken,  Laving  occasion  to  treat  of  them  more  at  large  iu 
other  places. 

15.  2%eM  are  the  Beginningt  of  Human  KnouHedgt. — And 
ihiaa  I  have  given  a  short,  and,  I  think,  txue  butorf  ^^  ^•'^'A 
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6tat  begiuuings  of  human  knowledge,*  vhenoe  tbe  mind  has 
its  first  objects ;  and  by  what  ste()s  it  mukea  its  progress  to 
the  laying  in  and  storing  up  tluia;  :d»!as,  out  of  which  i*  to 
be  framed  all  the  knowledge  it  13  c&pable  of,  wherein  I  maxt 
appeal  to  experience  and  observatiou  whether  I  am  in  the 
right ;  the  U^t  way  to  come  to  trntli  being  to  examine  things 
■A  rually  they  are,  and  not  to  couelado  they  are^  as  we  &ncy 
of  ourselves,  or  have  lioen  taught  by  others  to  iinagiue. 

16.  Appeal  to  Kxperience^ — To  deal  truly,  this  h  the  only 
■way  that  I  can  discover,  whereby  the  ideas  of  things  are 
brought  into  the  understanding:  if  other  men  have  tfither 
innate  ideas  or  infused  priucijiles,  they  have  reason  to  enjoy 
them  ;  and  if  they  are  sure  of  it,  it  is  impossible  for  othurs  to 
deny  them  the  privilege  that  they  have  aliove  tlieir  ni?igh- 
bours.  I  can  speak  but  of  what  I  find  in  myself,  and  is 
agroeable  to  those  notions,  which,  if  we  will  examine  the 
whole  course  of  men  in  their  several  ages,  countcies,  and] 
educations,  seem  to  depend  on  those  foundations  which 
have  laid,  and  to  con-espond  with  this  method  in  all  Um 
j»arta  and  degrees  thereof. 

17.  Dark  Boom. — I  pretend  not  to  teach,  but  to  inquiiv, 
and  therefore  cannot  but  confes-i  here  again,  that  exteiuJ 
and  internal  sensation  are  the  only  passages  that  I  cao  find 
of  knowledge  to  the  undei-stunding.  Thefse  alone,  an  far  asl 
can  discover,  are  the  windoun<  by  which  light  is  let  into  this 
dark  roomj  for  uethinks  the  understanding  is  not  muoh 
unlike  a  closet  wholly  ehut  from  li<;ht,  with  only  some  little 
opening  left,  to  let  in  external  visible  resemblances,  or  id«u 
ot  things  without :  would  the  jiictures  coining  into  such  A 
dark  room  but  stay  there,  and  lie  so  orderly  us  to  be  fonnd 
upon  occasion,  it  wuuld  very  much  resemble  the  uudonteiiil> 
ing  of  ft  man,  in  reference  to  all  objects  of  sight,  and  tht 
ideas  of  them. 

These  are  my  g^uesses  concerning  tho  means  whereby  Uw 

•  For  a  timo  thU  doctrine  wm  recoive<l  in  the  pliiloiophic*!  wi 
and  deemed  satisfocton' ;  but  kutboni  aftcrwaida  nppcoruii  wha  bnracl 
forward  another  tlii«n',  witJi  inferior  g«iiu».  anil  thert-fo-e  with  infeni 
authority ;  but  poMes^ini^  tli<?  recommendation  of  novelty,  it  found  many 
admiren,  and  still  retiinH  them :  tlint  U,  if  nny  modilicatinn  of  philoaopby 
aui  oiiy  longer  be  toid  to  command  .tduiinitlon  or  excite  intcreat  in  tka 
country.     {See  Du);aid  Strwarl'a  Pbilosopliioal  Eauayi,  Km.  I.  dn^ 
ft  TI  e(««].)— Ku. 
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anderstandiog  oomes  to  have  and  retAia  simple  idnas,  and 
the  modes  of  them,  with  acme  other  operations  about  them. 
I  proceed  now  to  examine  some  of  these  simple  ideaa  and 
their  modes  a  little  more  partioularly. 
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I.  Jifade  by  Uie  Miitd  out  ofaimpU  Ones. — We  have  hitherto 
oooaidered  those  ideas,  in  the  rcceptiou  whereof  the  miud  is 
only  passive,  which  are  those  simple  one:)  received  from  sen- 
sation and  reflection  before  mentioned,  whereof  the  mind 
cannot  make  one  tu  itself,  nor  have  any  idea  which  does  not 
wholly  consist  of  them.  But  as  the  mind  is  wholly  passive 
ia  the  reception  of  all  its  simplu  ideas,  so  it  exerts  several 
acts  of  its  own,  whereby  out  of  itd  simple  ideas,  as  the  ma- 
terials and  foundations  of  the  rest,  the  others  are  framed. 
The  acts  of  the  mind,  wherein  it  exerts  its  power  over  its 
simple  ideas,  are  chiefly  these  three:  1.  Combining  several 
simple  ideas  into  one  compound  one,  and  thus  all  complex 
idcM  are  made.  2.  The  second  is  brin;ijing  two  ideas,  whe- 
ther simple  or  complex,  together,  and  sotting  them  by  one 
Another  so  as  to  take  a  view  of  them  at  once,  without  uniting 
them  into  one,  by  wliich  way  it  gets  all  its  iJuas  of  rebitiona. 
3.  The  third  is  sej-iarnting  them  from  all  other  ideas  that 
accompany  them  in  their  real  existence:  this  is  culled  ab- 
straction, and  thus  all  its  general  ideas  nre  niiide.  This  shows 
man's  power,  and  its  ways  of  operation,  to  be  mu'.-h  the 
name  in  the  material  and  intellectual  world.  For  the  materials 
in  both  being  such  as  he  has  no  power  over,  either  to  make  or 
destroy,  all  that  man  can  do  is  either  to  unite  them  together,  or 
to  set  them  by  one  another,  or  wholly  si:{iai°ato  tliem.  I  shall 
here  begin  with  the  first  of  these  in  the  consideration  of 
complex  ideas,  and  come  to  the  other  two  in  their  due  places 
As  idmple  ideas  are  observed  to  exist  in  several  combinations 
united  together,  so  the  mind  has  a  power  to  consider  several 
of  them  united  together  as  one  idea ;  and  that  not  only  a* 
they  are  nnited  in  external  objects,  but  as  itself  has  joined 
them  together.     Ideas  thus  made  up  of  several  aim^la  oik» 
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put  together,  I  call  complex ;  such  as  are  beauty,  gratituile,  ft 
man,  an  army,  the  universe,  which,  though  comiilicated  c4 
yarious  simple  ideas,  or  complex  ideau  made  up  of  simp] 
ones,  yet  are,  when  the  mind  pleases,  considered  each  by  i 
__aa  one  entire  thing,  and  signitied  by  one  name. 

2.  Made  volunlarily. — In  this  faiculty  of  repeating  and 
joining  together  ita  ideas,  the  mind  has  great  powxr  in  vary- 
ing and  multiplying  the  objects  of  its  thought*,  infinitidy 
beyond  what  sensation  or  reflection  furnished  it  with;  but 
all  this  still  confined  to  those  simple  ideas  which  it  received 
from  those  two  sources,  and  which  are  the  ultimate  material 
of  all  its  compositions :  for  simple  ideas  are  all  from  thiii^ 
themselves,  and  of  these  the  mind  can  have  no  more,  nor 
other  than  what  are  suggested  to  it.  It  can  have  no  other 
ideas  of  sensible  qualities  than  what  come  from  without  by 
the  senses,  nor  any  ideas  of  other  kind  of  o(>erationa  of  a 
thinking  substance,  than  what  it  finds  in  itself;  but  when 
it  has  once  got  these  simple  ideas,  it  is  not  confined  baiely 
to  observation,  and  what  offers  itself  from  without;  it  can, 
by  its  ovrn  power,  put  together  those  ideas  it  has,  and  make 
new  complex  ones,  which  it  never  received  so  united. 

3.  Are  either  Modes,  Stihatances,  or  Sdaiions. — Complex 
ideas,  however  compounded  and  decompounded,  though  theii 
number  be  infinite,  and  the  variety  endless,  wherewith  they 
fill  and  entertain  the  thoughts  of  men;  yet  I  think  they  may 
be  all  reduced  under  these  three  heads — 1.  Modes.  2.  Sub- 
stances.    3.  Eclations. 

4.  Modes. — First,  IVIodes  I  call  auch  complex  ideas,  whicl 
however  compounded,  contain  not  in  them  the  auppositii 
of  subsistiugiby  themselves,  but  are  considered  as  depcO' 
dcncies  on,  or  affuctions  of  substances ;  such  as  are  ideM 
nified  by  the  words  triangle,  gratitude,  murder,  itc.  And 
in  this  I  use  the  wonl  mode  in  somewhat  a  different  mdso 
from  ita  ordinary  signification,  I  beg  pardon;  it  being  un- 
avoidable in  discourses,  differing  from  the  ordinary  reccired 
notions,  either  to  make  new  words,  or  to  use  old  words  in 
somewhat  a  new  signification ;  the  latter  wheroof,  in  ouv 
present  case,  is  perhaps  the  more  tolerable  of  the  two.* 

*  TIte  reAdor  will  perhaps  ngree  with  me  in  Fecanling  this  M  an  i 
Jasnpbical  dcciaion.  It  were  far  better  to  employ  a  new  term,  t 
leiULnie  and  definite  meamng  iMacUeii  V>  \V,  ^^va  Sa  tyrofuM  <rar  i 
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5.  Sknph  and  miseed  Modes. — Of  these  modes,  there  are 
two  sorts  which  deserve  distinct  consideration.  First,  there 
are  some  which  are  only  variations,  or  dilTercnt  comhinatiuns 
of  ther'same  simple  idea,  without  the  mixture  of  any  other; 
as  a  dozen,  or  score ;  which  are  nothing  but  the  ideas  of  so 
many  distinct  units  added  together,  and  these  I  call  simple 
modes,  as  being  contained  within  the  bounds  of  one  simple 
idea. 

Secondly,  there  are  others  compounded  of  simple  ideas  of 
several  kinds,  put  together  to  make- one  complex  one;  v.  g., 
beaaty,  consiirtiiig  of  a  certain  composition  of  colour  and 
figure,  causing  delight  in  the  beholder;*  theft,  which  being 
the  concealed  change  of  the  possession  uf  anything,  without 
the  con£ent  of  the  proprietor,  contsuus,  as  is  visible,  a  com- 
bination of  several  ideas  of  several  kinds)  and  these  I  call 
mixed  modes, 

6.  Subataiico',  aiiufie  or  eolleetive. — Secondly,  the  ideas  of 
substances  are  such  combinations  of  simple  ideas  as  are  taken 
to  represent  distinct  particular  things  subsisting  by  them* 
selves,)  in  which  the  supposed  or  confused  idea  of  substance, 
such  as  it  is,  is  always  the  first  and  chief.  Thus,  if  to  sub- 
ttbuaa  be  joined  the  simple  idea  of  a  certain  dull  whitish 
colour,  with  certain  degrees  of  weight,  hardness,  ductility, 
and  fuubility,  we  have  the  idea  of  lead,  and  a  combination  ot 
the  ideas  of  a  certain  sort  of  figui-e,  with  the  powers  of  motion. 
Thonght  and  reiisoning,  joined  to  subntancc,  make  the  ordinary 
idea  of  a  man.  Now,  of  substances  also,  there  are  two  sorts  of 
ideas;  one  of  single  substances,  as  they  exist  separately,  as 

beouon  of  a  known  wonl  by  uultiplying  iU  oignific&tioiu,  and  applying 
it  to  xata  for  which  it  is  luuuited.  Locke  would  have  avoided  many  of 
the  objectiani  that  have  been  urged  agaiuat  him,  had  be  ventured  upon 
the  invention  of  a  new  nomenclature ;  for  it  aeems  clear  to  me,  that  the 
objections  of  hia  adTemriea  are  often  directed,  not  ao  much  at  his 
notions,  as  at  their  own  misapprehensions  of  tlioso  notions ;  for  which, 
however,  aa  he  fumiabed  them  with  the  handle,  he  may  be  himself  to 
bjune. — Ed. 

*  Nicholas  Oauain,  tlie  Jesuit,  in  his  work,  "  De  Eloquentia  Socis  et 
Humana, "  X.  593,  gives  a  similar  definition  (if  anything  so  brief  deserve 
the  name)  of  beauty:  "Eat  porro  pulchritudo  apta  membrorum  pro- 
portio,  cum  quDdam  coloris  suavitate.  In  viris  dignitas,  in  {(Simnis 
Tenosua  appeilatur."  (See  Payne  Knight's  Analytical  Essayi  on  tba 
Principlei  of  Taat«v  Fart  I.  ch.  v,  g  §  26  et  seq. ;  and  compare  DogiM 
Bt*wwl'4  notions.  Philosophical  Essays^  p.  85S  et  Mt^,^— 'Ea  '~ 
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of  a  man  or  a  sheep;  the  other  of  aever&l  of  tlioeo  pat 
together,  as  an  army  of  men,  or  ttock  of  sheep :  which  colleotivB 
ideas  of  several  substanoa  thus  put  together,  are  as  much 
each  of  them  cue  single  idea,  as  that  of  a  man  or  an  iiuiL 

7.  Rdalion. — Thirdly,  the  last  aort  of  complex  ideas,  i« 
ihat  we  call  relation,  which  conMsts  in  the  consideration  and 

'  oompariug  one  ideii  with  another.,     Of  these  several  kinds  w«, 
•hall  ti-oat  in  their  order. 

8.  T)i«  ubslTvseil  Idea*  from  tlie  two  SmtrceM. — If  we  tt 
the  progress  of  our  mindit,  and  with  attention  observe  ho 
it  repeats,  adds  together,  and  unites  its  siniple  ideas  recoiv 
from    sensation  or  reflection,  it  will  lead   us   fuj-ther  thaaj 
at  first  pei'haps  w^e  should  have  imagined.     And,  I  believ 
we  shall  find,  if  we  waiily  observe  the  origiuolb  of  our  notioo 
that  even  the  most  abstniso  ideas,  how  remote  .soever 
may  seem  from  sense,  or  from  any  ofierutions  of  our  ow»-f 
minds,  are  yet  only  such   as   the  understanding   frames  to 
itseli^  by  repeating  and  joining  together  ideas,  tb^t  it  bad 
either  tixim  objects  of  sense,  or  from  its  own  operutforis  ah 
them;  so  that  those  eveii  large  and  abstract  ideas  a:i!  derive 
trom  sensation  or  i-etlection,  being  no  other  than  what 
mind,  by  the  ordinary  use    of  its  own   liiculties,  eniplora 
about  ideas  received   from    objects   of  sense,  or   from 
o|ierations  it  observes  in  itself  about  them,  may,  and  do 
attain  unto.     This  I  shall  endc-avour  to  sliow  in  the  id 
have  of  space,  time,  Hud  infinity,  au<l  some  few  others  tla 
Heem  the  most  remote  J'rom  those  originals. 
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OF  SIMPLE   modes;    AKD   FIRST,   OF  TB£  SIMPLE   MODES  Of 
SPACE. 

1.  Simple  Modes. — Though  in  the  foregoing  part  I 
often  mentioned  simple  ideas,  which  are  truly  the  mat 
of  ail  our  knowledge  ;  yet  having  treated  of  them  thortf,  i 
in  the  way  that  they  come  into  the  mind,  than  as  rlistiuguiihed 
from  others  more  com  pounded,  it  will  not  be  perhaps  amifli 
to  take  a  view  of  some  of  them  again  under  this  eousidetutioo, 
and  examine  those  dtlieretit  modifications  oi  the  same  idn; 
fbicb  the  mind  eithf  c  ^da  va  \\vuagk  «ii.V&\AXk^,  ot  \a  able  %• 
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within  iteielf,  without  the  help  of  aay  extrinttical  ubjeot, 
'  £ar«ign  suggestion. 

modifications  of  any  one  simple  idea  (which,  as  hu 
eea  said,  I  caU  aimple  modes)  are  as  perfectly  different  and 
distinct  ideas  in  the  mind  as  those  of  tl)e  greatest  diistonce 
or  contrariety ;  for  the  idea  of  two  is  as  distinct  from  that  of 
unc,  aa  blueness  from  heat,  or  either  of  them  from  any 
munber :  and  yet  it  is  made  up  only  of  that  simple  idea  of  an 
tinit  repeated;  aud  repetitions  of  this  kiad  joined  together 
make  those  distinct  simple  modes,  of  a  dozen,  a  gross,  a 
tnillion. 

2,  Idea  of  S}>aoe. — I  shall  begin  with  the  simple  idea  of 
I-*     I  have  showed  above,  chap.  4,  that  we  get  the  idea 

I  apnea  14,  in  fact,  merely  tiie  alisence  and  coDtrary  of  iiubiitance, 
funn  no  idea  of  it  but  that  of  nonentity,  \\niere  nothing  is, 
eoce  may  introduce  existence ;  or  the  laws  which  regulitu  the> 
may  cause  the  jiana^o  of  exiiitenoe  "  through  the  void  and 
infinit*."  But,  in  itaelf,  the  term,  as  I  have  aaid,  merely 
oifies  that,  where  nothing  ia,  no  reaistnuce  can  lie  offered  to  the  move- 
nieots  of  body.  On  this  subject  the  reader  of  Dugald  Stewart  will 
wobably  remember  a  curious  fragment  of  the  Kantcan  system,  (Philos. 
SMays,  p.  155  «t  aeq.,)  in  which  an  attempt  is  made,  but  with  Terrlittle 
kocoeaa,  to  dear  up  this  obsoure  point  of  philosophy.  To  s[>enlc  plainly, 
SjLXtt  appears  rather  to  darken  what  was  d.%rk  before,  than  to  0|ien  up 
»nv  ntw  vista,  by  which  it  might  be  more  distinctly  bolield.  NVhen,  for 
'  :iti  tells  us  that  "the  notion,  or  intuition,  of  tjuice  and  timr,  Is 

1  ira/;  that  is,  it  has  not  its  origin  in  experienjio, "  and  yet  is 

"tLot  innate,"  I  cfutea  that  my  admimtion  fur  philosophy  is  for  the 
moment  diminished.  But  lot  us  quote  the  whole  passage.  ' '  The  notion 
or  intuition  of  space,"  he  t4.'Us  ua,  "as  well  as  that  of  time,  is  not 
empirical;  that  ia,  has  not  its  origin  in  i.vi>crienco:  on  the  contrary,  both 
tiicse  notions  arc  sup|H>se<l  or  iniplieil  iis  eomlitions  in  :iU  our  empirical 
pecoeptiona,  iaaamtich  a*  w*  cannot  ]>eraeive  nor  concaive  an  extemal 
object,  without  representing  it  to  our  thoughts  as  in  spaoe ;  nor  can  wa 
oonoeivo  anything,  either  without  us  or  within  us,  without  rcpreaentilig 
it  to  ourselves  as  in  time.  Sjmce  and  time,  therefore,  are  called  by 
Kant  the  two  forms  of  our  sensibility.  The  first  is  the  general  form  ot 
our  ezteni:d  senses,  the  seooiid  the  gent-ml  form  of  all  our  senses,  es- 
tamal  and  internal.  These  notions  of  »mce  and  time,  however,  although 
tliey  exi.it  <i  priori,  are  not,  acoonling  to  Kant,  innate  ideas.  If  they 
arc  nnt^rior  to  the  perceptions  of  our  senses,  it  is  only  in  the  order  of 
.  in  the  order  of  time.     They  have,  indee<l,  their  origin 

a  they  prtaient  tliemsolves  to  the  understanding  only  in 
'  >cca/«ions,    furnisbul  by  our  sensations ;  or,    in  Kant's 
ir  trruiblc  moilijiratiom.      Scivtratcd  frxim  tliese  modifi- 
L  ,_  _  ^       lid  not  exist,  and  u-'Uiout  Ihom  they  would  h.ivu  ranained 

Ibr  ever  lataot  and  stiriie."     Tb«  foice  and  cogeocj  ot  t,\.\»  xuianwB^ 
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of  space,  both  by  our  sight  and  touch ;  -wbicb,  I  think,  la 
evident,  that  it  would  be  as  needless  to  go  to  prove  that  mtn^ 
perceive,  by  their  sight,  a  distance  between  bodies  of  different 
colours,  or  between  the  parts  of  the  same  body,  aa  that  they 
nee  colours  themselves ;  nor  is  it  less  obvious,  that  they  can 
do  so  in  the  dork  by  feeling  and  touch. 

3.  Upace  and  Extension. — This  space,  considered  barely  iu 
length  between  any  two  beings,  without  considering  any- 
thing else  between  them,  is  called  distance ;  if  oonaidered  in 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  I  think  it  may  be  called 
capacity.  The  term  extension  is  usually  applied  to  it  in 
what  manner  soever  considered. 

4.  ImmensUy. — Each  different  distance  is  a  different 
modification  of  space;  and  each  idea  of  any  different 
distance,  or  space,  is  a  simple  mode  of  this  idea.  Men  for 
the  use,  and  by  the  custom  of  measuring,  settle  in  theii 
minds  the  ideas  of  certain  stated  lengths,  such  a^  arc  aa  incli. 
foot,  yard,  fathom,  mile,  diameter  of  the  earth,  4a,  which  are 
(10  many  distinct  ideas  made  up  only  of  space.  When  any 
such  stated  lengths  or  measurcij  of  space  are  made  familiar  tu 
men's  thoughts,  they  can  in  their  minds  repeat  them  »s  often 
as  they  will,  without  mixing  or  joining  to  them  the  idea  of 
body  or  anything  else ;  and  frame  to  themselves  the  iilrjts  of 
long,  square,  or  cubic  feet,  yai'ds  or  fiithoms,  here  anion 
the  bodies  of  the  universe,  or  else  beyond  the  utmost  " 
of  all  bodies;  and  by  adding  these  still  one  to  an 
enlarge  their  ideas  of  space  as  much  as  they  please, 
power  of  re])eating  or  doubling  any  idea  we  have  of  i 

may  bo  illustrated  by  the  foUowinn;  familiar  example: — Thoraaii 
mjui  before  be  wa«  a  boy,  not  in  the  onlur  of  time,  but  in  the  onltr  ( 
reason ;  becaime  it  waa  in  onier  that  he  might  become  a  man,  that  ht 
wai  made  a  boy.  With  respect  to  apocc,  nn  writer,  perhapa,  haa  writtdi 
more  clearly  ou  it  than  HobbeH,  who,  in  h\»  Philoaophia  Prima,  I^ts 
II.  cap.  7,  S  2,  observes:  "Jnra  Hi  meminerimus,  aeu  phantaauia 
habiicrimus  silicujus  rei,  quie  extitcrat  ante  Euppositam  rerum  »atar- 
oarum  sublationem,  nee  considerare  velimiu,  qualia  ea  res  ent,  aed  dm- 
{■liciler  quod  erat  extra  uiimum,  habemuB  id,  quod  appellamus  ipatium. 
Boacinarinm  quidem,   quia  menim  phantasma,  sed  taraen  illud  ipoum, 

aood  ab  omniliug  sic  appellatur. Spatii  de6nitioneni  banc  eaan 
ico  ipaliam  at  phantasma  rei  exutaUit,  quatenut  exitlentii,  id  eat,  nollo 
alio  ejus  rei  accidcntc  conaidemto  pneterquara  qood  apparet  ez^a  biuigi- 
aaatem."  (T.  l  p.  82  et  aeq.  ad.  Molesworth.  See  aim 
WoAa.  voL  L  p.  it.) 
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dutaaoe,  and  adding  it  to  the  former  as  oiten  as  we  will, 
without  being  ever  able  to  come  to  any  stop  or  stint,  let  ua 
ettlaxge  it  aj  much  as  we  will,  is  that  which  gives  ua  the  irtea 
of  inxmensity. 

5.  Figurt. — There  is  another  modification  of  this  idea, 
which  is  nothing  but  the  relation  which  the  parts  of  the 
termination  of  extension,  or  circumscribed  space,  have 
amongist  themselves.  This  the  touch  discovera  in  sensible 
bodies,  whose  extremities  come  within  our  reach;  and  the 
eye  takes  both  bora  bodies  and  colours,  whose  boundaries  are 
within  its  view;  where,  obsei-ving  how  the  extremities 
tennioAte,  either  in  straight  lines  which  meet  at  discernible 
axtgles,  or  in  crooked  lines  wherein  no  angles  can  be  per- 
MiTed;  by  considering  these  as  they  relate  to  one  another,  in 
all  pArta  of  the  extremities  of  any  body  or  space,  it  haa  that 
idea  we  call  figure,  which  affords  to  the  mind  infinite  variety; 
for  besides  the  vast  number  of  different  fig\ires  that  do  really 
exist  in  the  coherent  masses  of  matter,  the  stock  that  the 
mind  has  in  its  power,  by  varying  the  idea  of  space,  and 
thereby  making  still  new  compositions,  by  repeating  its  own 
ideas,  and  joining  them  as  it  pleases,  is  jiertectly  inexhaustible; 
and  so  it  can  multiply  figures  in  infinitum. 

6.  Fvjure. — For  the  mind  having  a  jwwei-  to  repeat  tha 
idea  of  any  length  directly  stretched  out,  and  join  it  to 
another  in  the  same  direction,  which  is  to  double  the  length 
of  that  straight  line,  or  else  join  another  with  what  inclina- 
tion it  thinks  fit,  and  so  make  what  sort  of  angle  it  pleases; 
and  being  able  also  to  shorten  any  lino  it  imagincii,  by  taking 
from  it  one  half,  one  fourth,  or  what  part  it  pleases,  without 
being  able  to  come  to  an  end  of  any  such  divisions,  it  can 
make  an  angle  of  any  bigness.  So  also  the  lines  that  are  ita 
rides,  of  what  length  it  pleases,  which  joining  again  to  other 
lines  of  different  lengths,  and  at  difl'erent  angles,  till  it  has 
wholly  enclosed  any  space,  it  is  evident  that  it  can  multiply 
tigures,  both  in  their  shape  and  capacity,  in  infinitum; 
ail  which  are  but  so  many  different  simple  modes  of 
space. 

The  same  that  it  can  do  with  straight  lines,  it  can  also  do 
I  with  crooked,  or  crooked  and  straight  together;  and  the 
^■tome  it  can  do  in  lines,  it  can  also  in  superficcs;  by  which 
W  wamAy  be  led  into  farther  tho-uhfcs  of  the  eadiea&NMa*^'^  c»\ 
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figures  that  tho  mind  has  a  p^wer  to  mak^  and  thereby  lo 
mnltiply  the  simi)le  modes  of  space.* 

7.  Place. — Another  idea  coming  under  this  heiid,  and 
belonging  to  this  tribe,  is  that  we  coll  place.  As  in  kimplu 
■paoe,  xre  consider  the  relation  of  distance  between  anv  twu 
bodies  or  points,  a<>  in  our  idea  of  place,  wo  consider  the 
relation  of  distAnce  betwixt  anything,  and  any  two  or  mora 
points,  which  are  considered  as  keeping  the  same  distonoa 
one  with  another,  and  so  considered  as  at  rest ;  for  when  ve 
find  anything  at  the  same  distance  now  which  it  w&s  yester- 
day, from  any  two  or  more  points,  which  have  not  since 
changed  their  distance  one  with  another,  and  with  which  we 
then  compared  it,  we  say  it  hath  kept  the  same  place ;  but  ii 
it  hath  sensibly  altered  its  distance  with  either  of  Oumt 
points,  we  say  it  hath  changed  its  place :  though,  viilgarlj 
Bpeaking,  in  tho  common  notion  of  place,  we  do  not  always 
exactly  obseire  the  distance  from  these  precise  points;  but 
from  larger  poitions  of  sensible  objects,  to  which  we  consider 
the  thing  placed  to  bear  relation,  and  its  distance  from  which 
wo  have  some  reason  to  observe. 

8.  Thus,  a  company  of  chess-men  standing  on   tho  sum 
squares  of  the  chess-board,  where  we  left  them,  we  suy  they 
are  all  in  the  same  place,  or  unmoved,  though  perhaps  the 
chess-board  hath  been  in  the  mean  time  carried  out  of  on< 
room  into  another;  because  we  compared  them  only  to  the 
parts  of  the  chess-board,  which  keep  the  same  distance  one 
with  another.     The  chess-board,  we  also  say,  is  in  the  same 
place  it  was,  if  it  remain  in  the  same  part  of  the  cabin, 
though  perhaps  tho  ship  which  it  is  in  sails  all  the  while 
and  the  ship  is  said  to  be  in  the  same  place,  supposing 
kept  the  same  distance  with  the  parts  of  the  neighbouring 
land,  though  perhaps  the  earth  hath  turned  round,  and 
both  chess-men,  and  board,  and  ship,  have  every  one  changed 
place,  in  respect  of  remoter  bodies,  which  have  kept   the 
distance  one  with  another.     But  yet  the  diKtanc«  from 
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*  'What  ii  here  mid  of  figure  ii  eqxuilly  trne  of  mOTml  craftttoiu  :    oj 
new  oombiiutioDs  of  the  pAnions,  aSectiom,  &0.,  men  may,  for  thu  ■ 
jnirpoM  of  fiction,   invent  new  chancten  for  ever.     In  uatuic^   tha  H 
thing  ia  done  every  day  before  our  eye«;   and  if  we  be  wanting  Ir.  ^ 
originality,  it  ia  beeanie  we  choose  to  woric  after  copies,  rntbcr  than  hav* 
weouiw  to  tb*  azhaoitiMi  •tonhooMS  of  natun. — So. 
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cartun  parts  of  the  board  being  that  which  determines  thi 
place  of  the  chess-men,  and  the  diatance  from  the  fixed  parta 
of  the  cabin  (with  which  we  made  the  comparison)  being 
that  which  detcnnined  the  ])lace  of  the  chess-board ;  and  the 
fixed  parts  of  the  earth  that  by  which  we  determined  the 
place  of  the  ship,  these  things  may  bo  said  to  be  in  the  same 
place  in  tliose  res|)ect's,  though  their  distance  from  somo 
other  things,  which  in  this  matter  we  did  not  consider,  being 
Taried,  they  have  undoubtedly  changed  place  in  that  respect, 
and  we  ourselves  shall  think  so,  when  we  have  occasion  to 
oompare  them  with  those  other. 

9.  But  this  modification  of  distance  we  call  place,  being 
made  by  men  for  their  common  use,  that  by  it  they  might 
be  able  to  design  the  particular  position  of  things,  whera 
they  had  occaaion  for  such  designation;  men  consider  and 
determine  of  this  place  by  reference  to  those  adjacent  things 
which  best  served  to  their  present  purpose,  without  con- 
sidering other  things  which,  to  answer  another  purpose,  would 
better  determine  the  place  of  the  same  thing.  Thus  in  the 
chees-board,  the  use  of  the  designation  of  the  place  of  each 
chess-man  being  determined  only  within  that  chequered 
piece  of  wood,  it  would  cross  that  purpose  to  measure  it  by 
anjrthing  else ;  but  when  these  very  chess-men  are  put  up  in 
a  bag,  if  any  one  should  ask  where  the  black  king  is,  it 
would  be  proper  to  determine  the  place  by  the  part  of  the 
Ttwm  it  was  in,  and  not  by  the  chess-board ;  there  being 
another  uf  e  of  designing  the  place  it  is  now  in,  than  when  in 
play  it  w  IS  on  the  chess-board,  and  so  must  be  determined 
by  other  bodiej*.  So  if  any  one  should  aak,  in  what  place 
are  the  >  erses  which  report  the  story  of  Nisus  and  Euryalua, 
it  would  be  very  imj)roper  to  determine  thi*  place,  by  8a3ring, 
they  weie  in  such  a  part  of  the  earth,  or  in  Bodley's  library; 
l»nt  the  .ight  designation  of  the  place  would  be  by  the  part» 
of  Virgil's  works;  and  the  proper  answer  would  be,  that 
these  verses  were  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  book  of  hib 
.^BSneid,*  and  that  they  have  been  always  constantly  in  the 

*  This  fine  itoiy,  the  nobleat  episode,  perhaps,  in  the  .^neid,  com- 
neooea-witb  vcree  17<3:  — 

"  Nisns  onit  portie  ciistos,  acerrimus  armk,"  &c. 
and  oonoladsi  with  vcise  £02.     (See  Viig.  Misvicii,  p.   9Si  et  seq.) 
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same  pIsco  ever  since  Virgil  was  printed;  ichich  is  trae, 
though  the  book  itaclf  hath  moved  a  thousono  times,  the  lue 
of  tlie  idea  of  place  here  being  to  know  in  what  part  of  tho 
book  that  story  is,  that  bo,  upon  occasion,  we  may  know 
where  to  find  it,  and  liave  recourse  to  it  for  us«. 

10.  Place. — That  our  idea  of  place  is  nothing  else  but  such 
a  relative  position  of  anything  us  I  have  before  mentioned,  I 
think  is  plain,  and  will  be  easily  admitted,  when  we  cx>Dsid 
that  we  can  have  no  idea  of  the  place  of  the  universe,  thou 
we  can  of  all  tho  parts  of  it;  because  beyond  that  we  h*v 
not  the  idea  of  any  fixed,  distinct,  particular  beings,  in  re^^ 
fereuce  to  which  we  can  imagine  it  to  have  any  relation  of 
distance;  but  all  beyond  it  is  one  uniform  space  or  expan- 
sion,  wherein  tho  mind  finds  no  variety,  no  marks ;  for  to 
aay  that  the  world  is  somewhere,  means  no  more  than  that 
it  does  exist:  this,  though  a  phrase  borrowed  from  place, 
signifying  only  its  existence,  not  location;  and  when  one  cau 
find  out,  and  frame  in  his  mind,  clearly  and  distinctly,  the 
place  of  the  imiversc,  he  will  be  able  to  tell  us  whether  it 
moves  or  stands  still  in  the  undistinguishable  inane  of  infi* 
nito  space :  though  it  be  true  that  the  word  place  has  some- 
times a  moi-e  confused  sense,  and  stands  for  that  sjtace  which 
anybody  takes  up;  and  so  the  universe  is  in  a  place.  The 
idea,  therefore,  of  place,  we  have  by  the  same  means  that 
we  get  the  idea  of  space,  (whereof  this  ia  but  a  particular 
limited  consideration,}  viz.,  by  our  sight  and  touch ;  by  either 
of  which  we  receive  into  our  minds  the  ideas  of  extension  04fH 
distance.  ^1 

11.  £xleiisioii  and  Body  rwt  lite  same. — ^There  are  some 
that  would  perauade  us,  that  body  and  extension  are  tha 
aajuc  thing,*  who  either  change  the  signification  of  words, 

*  Locke  here  alludes  to  tbe  definition  of  Descarte*:   "  Sola  igitar  i 
tCDiio  corpom  natiiram  conatitoit  qnum  ilia  omni  tole  temperque  a 
veuiat,  Bdeo  ut  nihil  in  corpora  priut  percipere  pouimua."     (Ajitaaii  I 
Oruid  Iiutitutio  PhilosophiiK  secundum  principia  D.  Benati  Ttrsfitn 
Pan  iv.  p.  Iu2.)     The  notaona  of  Uobbes  on  tne  siune  subject  u«  eo»^ 
tained  in  the  following  pasnge :   ' '  Intellecto  jam  quid  ait  spatiom  im^ 
ginarium,  in  quo  nihil  ease  esteniuni,  suppoeuimua,  scd  meram  eonno, 
quiB  olim  exiatentia  imagines  suaa  in  auimo  rcliqucrant,  privationeai 
supponamua  deincepa  aliquid  eorum   rursua  reponi,  sine  crcari  dcnooj, 
neoesae  ergo  est  ut  creatum  illud  give  repoaitum,  non  raodo  occupct  all>i 
^fuaa  diotl  *P*tii  partem,    sive  cum  ea  coincidat  et  coextendatur,   mj] 
liiaiD  CMS  aSquid,  quod  ab  imaginatione  nostra  non  depeodet. 
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\irhich  I  would  not  suspect  them  of,  they  having  so  aoverely 
condemned  the  philosophy  of  others,  becauso  it  hath  been 
too  much  placed  in  the  uncertain  meaning  or  deceitful  i)l>. 
scanty  of  doubtful  or  insignificant  terms.  If,  therefore,  iliey 
mean  by  body  and  extension  the  same  that  other  peojile  do, 
vir.,  by  body  something  that  is  solid  a«ld  extended,  whose  /' 
parts  are  separable  and  movable  diffei-ont  ways ;  and  by  ex- 
ten^on,  only  the  space  that  lies  between  the  extremities  of 
those  solid  coherent  part«,  and  which  is  possessed  by  them, 
they  confound  veiy  different  ideas  one  with  another-  for  I 
appeal  to  every  man's  own  thoughts,  whether  the  idea  of 
space  be  not  as  distinct  from  that  of  solidity,  as  it  is  from 
the  idea  of  scarlet  colour)  It  is  true,  solidity  cannot  exist 
without  extension,  neither  can  scarlet  colour  exist  without 
exteouion;  but  this  hinders  not,  4mt  that  they  ai-e  distinct 
idens.  M^ny  ideas  require  others  as  necessary  to  their  exist- 
ence or  conception,  which  yet  are  very  distinct  ideas.  Motion 
can  neither  be,  nor  be  conceived,  without  space;  and  yet 
motion  is  not  space,  nor  ttpace  motion ;  space  can  exist  without 
it,  and  they  are  very  distinct  ideas ;  and  so,  I  think,  are  those 
of  space  and  solidity.  Solidity  is  so  inseparable  an  idea  from 
body,  that  upon  that  depends  its  filling  of  space,  its  coutact, 
impalse,  and  communication  of  motion  upon  impulse.  And 
if  it  be  a  reason  to  prove  that  spirit  is  different  from  body, 
beoaoBo  thinking  includes  not  the  idea  of  extension  in  it,  the 
lame  reason  will  be  as  valid,  I  suppose,  to  prove  that  space  is 
not  body,  because  it  includes  not  the  idea  of  solidity  in  it; 
apace  and  solidity  being  as  distinct  ideas  as  thinking  and 
extension,  and  as  wholly  separable  in  the  mind  one  fi-om 
another.  Body  then  and  extension,  it  is  evident,  aiv  two 
distinct  ideas.     For, 

12.  First,  Extension  includes  no  solidity,  nor  resistance  to 

I      the  motion  of  body,  as  body  does. 

I  13.  Secondly.  The  parts  of  pure  space  are  inseparable  one 

L  pitem  ipsum  est  qunii  appellari  Rolet,  propter  eztaoaionem  quidsm  eorput, 
Hgpopter  jnde|>endentuun ;  nutcj.'  «  nostis  cogiutione  tubiiaeiu  per  te :  et 
^^^opterea  quod  eitn  noa  aaboistic  existent:  denic^ue  quia  lub  spatio  inia- 
ginorio  aubstemi  et  supponi  videtur,  ut  non  sonaibug  Bed  rntione  taiilum 
•liquid  Ibi  etae  intelligatur,  mppontum  et  tubjtrtum.  Itoque  deKnitio 
eornorii  huJDsmodi  eat,  corpus  itt  ipiivjMid  noti  dejiendau  a  noitra  cwfi- 
lattone  e»m  ipatii  parte  aliqua  coincidic  rd  coexleridilur."  (Philoaopbia 
Prima,  para  II.  cap.  vitt.  i1.)— £d, 
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from  the  other ;  so  that  the  continoity  cannot  be  nparated, 
neither  really  nor  mentally;   for  I  demand  of  any  one  to 
remove  any  part  of  it  from  another,  with  which  it  is  con- 
tinned,  even  so  much  as  in  thought.     To  divide  and  aepante 
actually  ia,  aa  I  think,   by  reiDoving   the   parta  one   from 
another,  to  make  two  superfices,  where  before  there 
continuity ;  and  to  divide  mentally  ia  to  make  in  the 
two  superfices,  where  before  there  was  a  continuity, 
sider  them  as  removed  one  from  the  other;  which  ca&l 
be  done  in  things  considered  by  the  mind  as  capable  of  ' 
separated ;    and   by   separation,    of  acquiring  new    distinct^ 
superfices,  which  they   then  have  not,  but  are  capable  of; 
but   neither  of  these  ways  of  separation,   whether  real 
mental,  is,  as  I  think,  compatible  to  pure  space. 

It  is  true,  a  man  may  conidder  so  much  of  such  a  space  t 
is  answerable  or  commensurate  to  a  foot,  without  conside 
the  rest,  which  is,  indeed,  a  partial  eousideration,  but  not  so 
much  as  mental  separation  or  division ;  since  a  man  can  no 
more  mentally  divide,    without    considering   two  snperficet 
separate  one  from  the  other,  than  he  can   actually  divide^ 
without  making  two  superfices  disjoined  one  from  the  other: 
but  a  partial  consideration  is  not  separating.     A  man  may 
consider  light  in  the  sun  without  its  heat,  or  mobility  in 
body  without  its  extenuon,  without  thinking  of  their  sepa- 
ration ;   one  is  only  a  partial  consideration,  terminating  u^| 
one  aloue,  and  the  other  is  a  consideration  of  both,  as  existin^^ 
separately. 

14.  Thirdly,  The  parts  of  pure  space  are  immovable,  which 
follows  from  their  inseparability;  motion  being  nothing  bat 
change  of  distance  between  any  two  things;  but  this  cannot 
be  between  parts  that  are  inseparable,  which,  therefore,  most 
needs  be  at  perpetnal  rest  one  amongst  another. 

Thua  the  determined  idea  of  simple  space  distinguishes  it 
plainly  and  suflSciently  frvm  body,  since  its  parts  are  inse- 
parable, immovable,  and  without  resistance  to  the  motion 
of  body. 

1 5.  Tine  Definition  oJ'Extengion  eocplains  it  not. — If  any  one 
n.'ik  me  what  this  space  I  speak  of  is,  I  will  tell  him  when  ho 
tell*  me  what  his  extension  is.  For  to  say,  as  is  nsually 
done,  tliat  extension  ia  to  have  partes  extra  partes,  is  to  nay 
only,  that  extension  is  extension :  for  what  am  I  the  bett 
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informed  in  the  nature  of  extension,  when  I  &m  told  that 
exleiiiuon  is  to  have  parts  that  are  extended,  exterior  to 
ports  that  are  extended,  i.  e.,  extension  consists  of  extended 
j>arts)  As  if  one,  asking  what  a  fibre  was;  I  should  answer 
hJm,  that  it  was  a  thing  made  up  of  several  fibres;  would  he 
thereby  be  enabled  to  understand  what  a  fibre  was  better 
than  he  did  beforet  Or  rather,  would  he  not  have  reason  to 
, think  that  my  design  was  to  make  sport  with  him,  :ather 
seriously  to  instruct  him? 
Division  of  Beings  into  Bodies  and  Spirits  prows  not 
~  Body  tfte  aa/iiiie. — Those  who  contend  that  space 
'  are  the  same,  bring  this  dileninia :  either  this  spaco 
'is  snraethinir  or  nothing.  If  nothing  be  between  two  bodies, 
they  must  necessarily  touch ;  if  it  be  allowed  to  be  something, 
they  ask,  whether  it  l>e  body  or  spirit  1  To  which  I  answer 
by  another  question,  Who  told  them  that  there  was,  or  could 
be,  nothing  but  solid  beings,  which  conid  not  think,  and 
thinking  beings  that  were  not  extended? — which  is  all  they 
mean  by  the  terms  body  and  spirit, 

17.  Substance,  whidi.  we  know  not,  no  Proof  against  Spaco 
unthaut  Body. — If  it  be  demanded  (us  usually  it  is)  whether 
this  space,  void  of  body,  be  substance  or  accident,  I  shall 
readily  answer  I  know  not,  nor  shall  be  ashamed  to  own  my 
ignorance,  till  they  that  a^  show  me  a  clear  distinct  idea  of 
substance. 

1 8.  I  endeavour  as  much  as  I  can  to  deliver  myself  from 
those  fallacies  which  we  are  apt  to  jmt  upon  ourselves,  by 
taking  words  for  things.     It  helps  not  our  ignorance  to  feign 

[^knowledge  where  we  have  none,  by  making  a  noise  with 
^^Bds,  without  clear  and  distinct  significationti.  Names 
jlBe  at  pleasure  neither  alter  the  nature  of  things  nor  make 
ux  understand  them,  but  as  they  are  signs  of  and  stand  for 
determinetl  ideas.  And  I  desire  those  who  lay  so  much  strt^'ss 
on  the  sound  of  these  two  syllables,  substance,  to  consider 
whether  applying  it,  as  they  do,  to  the  infinite,  incompre- 
hensible God,  to  finite  spirit,  and  to  body,  it  be  in  the  same 
sense,  and  whether  it  stands  for  the  ssame  idea,  when  each  ot 
those  three  so  different  beings  are  called  substances.*     If  so, 

*  The  diiScultiM  attending  the  nation  of  nhltanct  seem  to  hsvc  been 
among  the  chief  ousea  which  precipitAtqd  Berkeley  mio  hii  oxtnvagaiit 
BcRuiae  he  could  o^t  comprehend  the  mysVerj  oS  ^oKUtnii 
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wliether  it  will  tbeDce  follow  that  God,  spititH,  and  bod^ 
iigrijeitig  ill  tlie  some  common  uaturu  of  substance,  differ  noi 
aiiy  otherw'ise  than  in  a  bore  different  modification  of  thai 
substance ;  as  a  tree  and  a  pebble,  being  in  the  same  seoa 
body,  and  agreeing  in  the  common  nature  of  body,  differ  onl; 
in  a  bai^e  modification  of  that  common  matter,  which  will  I 
a  very  harsh  doctrine.    If  they  say,  that  they  ap])ly  it  to  G 
finite  spirit,  and  matter,  in  three  different  significations,  am 
that  it  stands  for  one  idea  when  God  is  naid  to  be  a  substam 
for  another  when  the  soul  is  called  substance,  and  for  a  thin 
when  body  is  called  so ;  if  the  name  substance  stands  for  three 
several  distinct  ideas,  they  would  do  well  to  make  known 
thoie  distinct  ideas,  or  at  least  to  give  three  distinct  tiam< 
to  them,  to  prevent  in  so  important  a  notion  the  confusiui 
and  errors  that  will  naturally  follow  from  the  promiscuous 
of  so  doubtf\il  a  term ;  which  ia  so  far  from  being  suspected 
have  three  distinct,  that  in  ordinary  use  it  has  scarce  one 
clear  distinct  signification ;  and  if  they  can  thus  make  thi'ee 
distinct  ideas  of  substance,  what  hinders  why  another  may 
not  make  a  fourth? 

19.  Substance  arid  AeddenU  of  little  Ute  in  Philotophy. 

exittoooe,  or  perfectly  reconcile  it  with  hla  ideu  of  the  Divine  Dktun^ 
jumped  to  the  ooDcluaion,  that  no  such  thing  exints.      "  From  what  bai 
been  said,"  ho  remitrka,    "it  follows  there  ia  not  amy  other  nAtian 
than  ipirit,   or  that  which  jierceives."     (Principle*  of  Uuman   Kjiuw-I 
ledge,  S  7.)      The   manner   in  which   he   attempts   the  proof  of  thil^| 
furnishoa  perhapa  the  completeat  example  uf  Hophiatry  anywhere  to 
met  witli  in  philosophy:    " Lot  it  be  considered, "  he  says,  "tfaeanutl 
quaiitica  are  colour,  fiy;ur«,  motion,  amell,  toatCj  and  auch  like ;  that  \ 
lilt  iiUat  perceived  by  leiue."     Heri^  it  will  be  observed,  be  confoanib 
the    "aesaible  qusUitiea"   with  the   "ideas"   which  the  mind  forma  of 
them  ;  and  then  procoeda,  aa  fuUowa,  to  demonstrate  tlic  absunlity  of  to 
hypothesis  which  no  man  ever  entertained.     "Nov,  for  an  idea  to  eiin 
in  an  unpcrcciving  thing,  ia  a  manifeat  contradiction:  that,   thenfar& 
wherein  colour,  figure,  and  the  like  qualitiea  exist,  must  peroe^  a  them: 
hence  it  ia  clear  tlicro  con  be  no  unthinking  lubatance  or  au&ati  utoai  i>l 
thoee  ideaa."     But  iU<a$,  in  the  unaophiatioatad  language  of  pbi!..'..<.>.' 
signify  repreteniativet.  Now,  they  must  represent  aos^etliiiig  or 
they  cannot  represent  what  has   no   exiatence — they  must, 
repnvent  realities,  and  those  realities  must  have  an  exiatence  eitonul  w 
the  loind,  and  independent  of  it.     He  himaelf  obaerves,  tli»t  spirit  Ui  Ux 
aubslance  that  perceivei;  which  irresistibly  implies  the  exi»tcnco  of  t  ■ 
thing  to  be  perceived;  otherwiae  we  have  an  agent  without  a  pa> 
txiileoce  taking  oognizanoeof  non-exist«r>cc— which  aeenis  to  be  bn*.  u:.... 
rvwoved  fnta  oonaente.—  dD. 
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They  who  first  ran  into  the  notion  of  accidents,  as  a  sort  of 
rval  beings  that  needed  something  to  inhere  in,  were  forced 
to  find  out  the  word  substance  to  support  them.  Had  the 
poor  Indian  philosopher  (who  imagined  that  thii  cjxrth  also 
wanted  something  to  bear  it  up)  but  thought  of  this  word 
substance,  he  needed  not  to  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  find 
ail  elei>hant  to  support  it,  and  a  tortoise  to  support  his 
elejihant;  the  word  substance  would  have  done  it  eflectuailv.* 
And  he  that  inquired  might  have  taken  it  for  as  good  an 
answer  from  an  Indian  philosopher,  that  substance,  wthout 
knowing  what  it  is,  is  that  which  supports  the  earth,  aa  we 
take  it  for  a  sufficient  answer  and  good  doctrine  ftom  our 
European  philosophers,  that  substance,  without  knowing 
what  it  is,  is  that  which  supports  accidents.  So  that  of  sub- 
stance, we  have  no  idea  of  what  it  is,  but  only  a  confmed, 
obscure  one  of  what  it  does. 

20.  Whatever  a  learned  man  may  do  here,  an  intelligent 
American,  who  inquired  into  the  nature  of  things,  would 
scarce  take  it  for  a  satisfactory  account,  if,  desiring  to  learn 
our  architecture,  he  should  be  told  that  a  pillar  is  a  thing 
«npporte<l  by  a  basis,  and  a  baais  something  that  supported  a 
pillar.  Would  he  not  think  himself  mocked,  instead  of 
taught,  with  such  an  account  as  this)  And  a  stranger  to 
them  would  be  very  liberally  instructed  in  the  nature  of 
books,  and  the  things  they  contained,  if  he  should  be  told  that 
all  learned  books  consisted  of  paper  and  letters,  and  that 
lettero  were  things  inhering  in  paper,  and  paper  a  thing  that 
held  forth  letters:  a  notable  way  of  having  clear  ideas  of 
letters  and  papers  I  But  were  the  Latin  words,  inhsrentia 
and  substantio,  put  into  the  plain  English  ones  that  answer 

*  Bat  the  llindiu,  though  among  thom  may  doubtleis  be  found 
persons  entertiuning  thia  serious  article  of  faith,  have  been  careful 
tn  exclude  such  fables  from  their  philoaophy.  Their  mper-iubtle 
•  i),'c(  it  waa  who  invented  the  system  of  idealism  which  Berkeley  adopted ; 
an-1  the  ingenuity  they  displayed  in  its  exposition  and  defence  was  not 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  himself.  Like  him,  too,  they 
infused  into  their  system  a  spirit  of  piety  which  still  renders  it  sweet  and 
fru^nutt.  liet  the  reader,  for  example,  consider  the  hymns  and  prayen 
of  the  Tqnr^Veda,  especially  where  its  author  breaks  forth  in  the  ptniae 
of  God;  "The  wise  man  views  that  mysterious  Being  in  whom  the 
uni%t.'r90  perpetually  exista,  resting  ou  that  sole  support.  In  him  this 
•rurld  is  abaurbod ;  from  him  it  wHues ;  in  creatures  he  is  twined,  anrf 
wove  with  various  form*  of  existence, "  be. — Elo. 
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them,  and  ■were  called  sticking  on  and  nnder-pitipping,  they 
■would  better  discover  to  us  the  vei-y  great  clo°rnaM  UiV  V 
in  the  doctrine  of  substance  and  accidents,  and  show  of  what 
iise  they  are  in  deciding  of  questions  in  philosophy. 

21.  A  Vacuum  beyond  Ove  utmost  Ilounda  of  Body, — But 
to  retnm  to  our  idea  of  sjiace.  If  bo<ly  bo  not  supposed 
infinite,  (which  T  think  no  one  wUl  affirm,)  I  would  ask, 
whether,  if  God  placed  a  man  at  the  extremity  of  corporeal 
beings,  he  could  not  stretch  his  hand  beyond  his  body?  If  he 
could,  then  he  would  put  his  arm  where  there  was  befoixj 
space  without  body;  and  if  there  he  spread  his  fingers,  there 
would  still  be  space  between  them  without  body.  If 
could  not  stretch  out  hii:  hand,  it  must  be  because  of  somi 
external  hindrance;  for  we  suppose  him  alive,  with  such 
power  of  moving  the  parts  of  his  body  that  he  hath  noWj 
which  is  not  in  itself  impossible,  if  God  so  pleased  to  have  i( 
(or  at  least  it  is  not  impossible  for  God  so  to  move  him.)  anif 
then  I  ask,  whether  that  which  hinders  his  hand  from  nio' 
outwards  be  substance  or  accident,  something  or  nothing 
And  when  they  have  resolved  that,  they  will  be  able  to 
resolve  themselves  what  that  is,  which  is  or  may  be  between 
two  Itodies  at  a  distance,  that  is  not  body,  and  has  no  solidity. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  argument  is  at  least  as  good,  that, 
wht-re  nothing  hinders,  (as  beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  all 
bodies,)  a  body  put  in  motion  may  move  on,  aa  where  the) 
is  nothing  between,  there  two  bodies  must  necessarily  touch 
for  pure  space  between  is  sufficient  to  take  away  the  necessit; 
of  mutual  contact;  but  bore  space  in  the  way  is  not  sufficient 
to  stop  motion.  The  truth  is,  these  men  must  either  o' 
that  they  think  body  infinite,  though  they  arc  loth  to  speak 
it  out,  or  else  affirm  that  space  is  not  body ;  for  I  would  fain 
meet  with  that  thinking  man  that  can  in  his  thoughts  set 
any  bounds  to  space,  more  than  ho  can  to  duration,  or  by 
thinking  hope  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  either;  and  therefore, 
his  idea  of  eternity  ho  infinite,  so  is  his  idea  of  immensity 
they  are  both  finite  or  infini»e  alike. 

22.  The  Potcer  of  AniiiJi.{liitu>n  proves  a  Vacuum. — Farthi 
those  who  assert  the  imiios-sibility  of  space  exi.sting  witho' 
matter,  must  not  only  make   body   infinite,   but  must  also'' 
deny  a  power  in  God  to  annihilate  any  [lart  of  matter.     Nc 
one,  I  suppose,  will  deny  that  God  can  ])ut  an  end  to  ail 
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motion  that  is  in  matter,  and  Hx  all  the  bodies  of  the  universe 
in  a  perfect  quiet  and  rest,  and  continue  them  so  long  as  he 
plcMBs.  Whoever  then  will  allow  that  God  can,  during  such 
a  general  rest,  annihilate  either  this  book  or  the  body  of  him 
that  reads  it,  must  necessarily  admit  the  possibility  of  a 
Tacnum;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  space  tliat  was  tilled  by 
the  parts  of  the  annihilated  body  will  still  remain,  and  be  a 
space  without  body;  tor  the  circumambient  bodies  being  in 
perfect  rest,  are  a  wall  of  adamant,  and  in  that  state  make  it 
a  perfect  impossibility  for  any  other  body  to  get  into  that 
space.  And  indeed  the  necessary  motion  of  one  particle  of 
matter  into  the  place  from  whence  another  pai-ticle  of  matter 
is  removed,  is  but  a  consequence  from  the  supposition  of 
plenitude,  which  will  therefore  seed  some  better  proof  than  a 
supposed  matter  of  fact,  which  experiment  can  never  make 
out;  our  own  clear  and  distinct  ideas  plainly  satisfying  us, 
that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  space  and 
solidity,  since  we  can  conceive  the  one  without  the  other. 
And  those  who  dispute  for  or  against  a  vacuum,  do  thereby 
confess  they  have  distinct  ideas  of  vacuum  and  plenum,  i.  e., 
that  they  have  an  idea  of  extension  void  of  solidity,  though 
they  deny  its  existence,  or  else  they  dispute  about  nothing  at 
all.  For  they  who  so  much  alter  the  signification  of  worda, 
as  to  call  extension  body,  and  consequently  make  the  whole 
essence  of  body  to  bo  nothing  but  pure  extension  without 
solidity,  must  talk  absurdly  whenever  they  speak  of  vacuum, 
since  it  ia  impossible  for  extension  to  bo  without  extension : 
for  vacuum,  whether  we  affirm  or  deny  its  existence,  signifies 
space  without  body,  whoso  very  existence  no  one  can  deny  to 
bis  possible,  who  will  not  make  matter  infinite,  and  take  from 
Qod  A  power  to  annihilate  any  particle  of  it. 

23.  Motion  proves  a  Vacuum. — But  not  to  go  so  &r  as 
Ixiyond  the  utmost  boimds  of  body  in  the  universe,  nor 
a[^>eal  to  God's  omnipotcncy  to  find  a  vacuum,  the  motion  of 
bodies  that  are  in  our  view  and  neighbourhood  seems  to  me 
plainly  to  evince  it :  for  I  desire  any  one  so  to  divide  a  solid 
J»ody,  of  any  dimension  he  pleases,  as  to  make  it  possible  lor 
the  soliil  pai-ts  to  move  up  and  down  freely  every  way  within 
the  bounds  of  that  superfices,  if  there  be  not  left  in  it  a  void 
•f>ace  as  big  aa  th<^  K-ntr.  part  iufco  which  he  has  divided  tlio 
■aid  solid  body.     And  if,  where  the  least  porticlo  ot    tho 
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hcfly  divided  is  as  big  as  a  mustard-seed,  a  void  space  «qaa] 
tci  the  bulk  of  a  mustard-soed  be  requisite  to  make  room  foi 
the  free  motion  of  the  ports  of  the  divided  body  within  tho 
)>ounda  of  its  superfices,  where  the  pjirticlcs  of  matter  are 
1 00,000,000  less  than  a  mustard-seed,  there  must  also  be  a 
»pace  void  of  solid  matter  as  big  as  100,000,000  part  of  a 
)iiUBtard  seed;  for  if  it  hold  in  the  one  it  will  hold  in  the 
other,  and  so  on  in  infinitum.  And  let  this  void  space  be  «« 
little  as  it  will,  it  destroys  the  hypothesis  of  plenitude;  foi 
if  there  can  be  a  space  void  of  body  equal  to  the  smallest 
separate  particle  of  matter  now  existing  in  nature,  it  is  still 
Kpaoe  without  body,  and  makes  as  great  a  difference  between 
sjMoe  and  body  as  if  it  were  I'ty"  X""/"'"  a  distance  as  wide  as 
any  in  nature :  and  therefore,  if  we  suppose  not  the  void 
space  necessary  to  motion  equal  to  the  least  parcel  of  the 
divided  solid  matter,  but  to  -n  or  Tii»  of  it,  the  same 
Mnsequence  will  always  follow  of  space  without  matter. 

24.  The  Idtas  of  Space  and  Body  distinct. — But  th« 
question  being  here,  "  Whether  the  idea  of  space  or  ex- 
tension be  the  same  with  the  idea  of  body')"  it  is  not 
necessary  to  prove  the  real  existence  of  a  vacuum,  but  the 
idea  of  it;  which  it  is  plain  men  have  when  they  inquire 
and  dispute  whether  there  be  a  vacuum  or  no ;  fur  if  they 
had  not  the  idea  of  space  without  body,  they  could  not  make  a 
question  about  its  existence ;  and  if  their  idea  of  body  did 
not  include  iu  it  something  more  than  the  bare  idea  of  space, 
they  could  have  no  doubt  about  the  plenitude  of  the  world: 
and  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  demand  whether  there  were 
w])aco  without  body,  as  whether  there  were  8j)ace  without 
Sjiace,  or  body  without  body,  since  these  were  but  different 
un  mce  of  the  same  idea. 

25.  Extension  being  inneparahle  from  Body,  proves  it 
f/w  aame. — It  is  true,  the  idea  of  extension  joins  itself 
inseparably  with  all  visible,  and  most  tangible  qualities,  that 
it  suffers  us  to  see  no  one,  or  feel  very  few  external  objects, 
without  taking  in  impressions  of  extension  too.  This 
readiness  of  extension  to  make  itself  be  taken  notice  of  so 
constantly  with  other  ideas,  has  been  the  occasion,  I  guess,' 
that  some  have  made  the  whole  essence  of  body  to  consist  iaj 
extension  ;  wliii-h  i-  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  since  som«| 
have  had  their  miudii,  by  their  eyes  and  touch,  (the  busiest 
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of  all  OUT  seoHos.)  ho  filled  with  the  idea  of  cxteusion,  and,  at 
it  v/tire,  -wholly  posseaseH  with  it,  that  they  allowed  nc 
existence  to  anything  that  had  not  extension.  I  shall  not 
now  argue  with  those  men  who  Uike  the  measure  and  pos.si- 
bUity  of  all  being  only  from  their  narrow  and  gross  imagina- 
tions;* but  having  hero  to  do  only  with  those  who  conclude 
the  essence  of  body  to  be  exten.sion,  because  they  say  they 
cannot  imagine  any  sensible  quality  of  any  body  withoOt 
extension,  1  shall  desire  them  to  con.sider,  that,  had  they 
reflected  on  their  ideas  of  tastes  and  smells  as  much  as  on 
those  of  sight  and  touch,  nay,  had  they  examined  their  ideas 
of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  several  other  pains,  they  woiJd 
have  found  that  they  included  in  them  no  idea  of  extension 
at  all,  which  is  but  an  affection  of  body,  as  well  oa  the  rest, 
discoverable  by  our  senses,  which  are  scarce  ocuie  enough  to 
look  into  the  pure  essences  of  things. 

26.  If  those  ideas  which  are  constantly  joined  to  all 
others,  must  therefore  be  concluded  to  be  the  essence  of 
those  things  which  have  constantly  tliose  ideas  joined  to 
tlieni,  and  are  inseparable  from  them;  then  unity  is  without 
doubt  the  essence  of  ever3'thing.  For  there  is  not  any  object 
of  sensation  or  reflection  which  does  not  cany  with  it  the  idea 
of  one;  but  the  weakness  of  this  kind  of  argument  we  have 
alrcsidy  shown  sufficiently. 

'J7.  Ideas  of  Space  and  SdidUy  distinct. — To  conclude: 
whatever  men  shall  think  concerning  the  existence  of  a 
vttcuom,  this  is  plain  to  me,  that  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of 
space  distinct  from  solidity,  as  we  have  of  solidity  distinct 
fnjm  motion,  or  motion  from  space.  We  have  not  any  two 
more  distinct  ideas,  and  we  can  as  easily  conceive  space  with- 
out solidity,  as  we  can  conceive  body  or  space  without 
motion,  though  it  be  ever  so  certaui  that  neither  body  nor 
motion  can  exist  without  sjMtce.  But  whether  any  one  will 
take  space  to  be  only  a  relation  resulting  from  the  existence 
of  other  beings  at  a  distance,  or  whether  they  will  think  the 

*  Protagoras,  the  greatest  aopluBt  of  antiquity,  mAintaincd  b  doctrine 
which,  if  ire  comprehend  it  ri^htl^,  would  hare  mbjeoted  him  to  thi* 
r«pr(wch.  "Videntur  hac  ubcmmo  io  eo  Protagone  libra  fuln* 
traclata,  ubi  ponobat,  itavTuv  XPI^"''"'*'  lurpoy  liv6puirov  CiViu, 
qui  tiui<le(n  libor  in  omnium  tuni  era*  manibm,  multumque  legebatiu'." 
(Guel,  UiK.  SopiiioUmui,  c.   iL   §  ;J.      Conf.   Plat    Thntet,   p.   118,  A.\ 
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of  tke  raoat  kxKnrixig  King  SolamoB.  "TlielM»eii, 
•od  Um  IwKTen  at  Ki«»iiii,  cannot  f»intahi  thme,"  or  tboas 
nam  emplHitical  oan  at  the  ia^oed  phtV«nfJwi  8c  fani, 
"  In  Itim  Te  li-ve,  akore,  >ad  Imt*  o«r  beta^'  ■!«  to  bo 
muieBrtood  in  a  litenl  seaae,  I  leave  evety  one  to  oanaader: 
onlj  oar  idea  of  aface  i%  I  tiiink,  soeb  as  I  ]tan»  mpntimrd, 
and  dtiitiftrt  fiom  tint  of  bod^.  For  vlwtlier  «e  «*'««**'  ia 
matter  itaelf  the  dtstanoe  of  its  ooheteot  aolid  parts,  and  call 
h,  in  reqieet  of  tlioae  colid  part«^  exteBaon;  or  whetlMf, 
oonaideriiig  it  as  Ijing  betvees  the  extrenitiea  of  any  hady 
in  ita  aevenl  dimensiona,  we  call  it  length  breadth,  and 
thickness ;  or  else,  considering  it  as  lying  between  onj  two 
bodiea  or  positiTe  beings,  withoat  any  oonsideratioo  whether 
there  be  any  matter  or  not  between,  we  call  it  distaaoe; 
buwevBf  named  or  comidered,  it  is  always  the  auae  anifioaa 
simple  idea  of  space,  taken  from  objects  aba«t  wfaidi  oar 
senaes  have  been  oonveraant;  whenoi^  hacring  aattlud  ideas 
in  our  mindi^  we  can  reTive,  rq>eat,  and  add  them  on«  to 
another  as  often  as  we  will,  and  cunsider  the  qiace  or  distanee 
so  imagined,  either  as  filled  with  solid  yazxs,  so  that  another 
body  cannot  come  there  withont  diiipLacing  and  thmsting  out 
the  body  that  was  there  before ;  or  else  as  void  of  solidi^, 
so  that  a  body  of  equal  dimensions  to  that  empty  or  para 
upaoe  may  be  placed  in  it,  withont  the  removing  or  expulaioa 
of  anything  that  was  there.  Bat,  to  avoid  confiiaioo  ia 
dLicoarses  concerning  thLs  matter,  it  were  jiossibly  to  be 
wished  that  the  name  extension  were  applied  only  to  matter, 
or  the  distance  of  the  exlremitiei  of  particclar  bodies,  and 
tb<?  term  expansion  to  space  in  general,  with  or  without  solid 
mntter  possetssing  it,  so  as  to  say  space  is  expanded  and  body 
extended.  But  in  tliis  every  one  has  liberty;  I  propose  it 
only  for  the  morcj  clear  and  distinct  way  of  speaking. 

28.  Mei%  difftr  lUUe  in  cUar,  simple  Ideas. — The  know- 
mg  precisely  what  oar  words  stand  for,  would,  I  imag^nc^ 
in  this  as  well  as  a  great  many  uther  case$,  quickly  end  the 
dispute;  fur  I  am  apt  to  think  that  men,  when  Uiey  coma 
to  examine  them,  lind  their  simple  ideas  all  generally  to 
agree,  thougli  in  discourse  with  one  another  they  perhaps  oon^ 
found  one  another  with  different  names.  I  imagine  that 
meu  who  abstract  their  thoughts,  and  do  well  examme  th« 
ideas  of  their  own  minds,  cannot  much  differ  in  thinking 
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hovreverihej  mar  perplex  themselves  with  words,  acoordlog 
to  the  way  of  8])eaking  of  the  several  schooLi  or  sects  they 
have  been  bred  up  in;  though  amongst  unthinking  men, 
who  exjuoine  not  scrupulously  and  carefully  their  own  ideas^ 
and  strip  them  not  from  the  marks  men  use  for  them,  bu.. 
confound  them  with  words,  there  must  be  endless  dispute,* 
wrangling,  and  jargon,  especially  if  they  be  learned,  bookish 
men,  devoted  to  some  sect,  and  accustomed  to  the  language 
of  it,  and  have  learned  to  talk  after  others.  But  if  it  should 
happen  that  any  two  thinking  men  should  really  have  dif- 
ferent ideas,  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  discourse  or  argue 
one  with  another.  Hero  I  must  not  be  mistaken,  to  think 
that  every  floating  imagination  in  men's  brains  is  presently 
of  that  sort  of  ideas  I  speak  of.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  mind 
to  put  off  those  confused  notions  and  prejudices  it  has  im- 
bibed from  custom,  in.idvertency,  and  common  conversation ; 
it  requires  pains  and  assiduity  to  examine  its  ideas,  till  it 
resolves  them  into  those  clear  and  dijtinct  simple  ones,  out 
of  which  they  are  compounded,  and  to  see  which,  amongst 
its  aimple  one.i,  have  or  have  not  a  necessary  connexion 
and  dependence  one  upon  another.  Till  a  man  doth  this 
in  the  primary  and  original  notion  of  things,  he  builds  upon 

*  Tliougb  by  no  mcjuu  one  of  tboae  wbo  conceive  all  wisdom  to  be 
contained  in  boolu,  I  atill  tliink  'iiere  is  a  degree  of  Tulgnnly  in  tbe 
mtire  implied  in  tbia  expression,  wbich  I  could  have  wished  not  to  find 
in  Locke.  Hobbes  sought  to  bring  into  fashion  the  pedantiy  of  despising 
books,  ur  rather,  of  atfecting  to  despise  them ;  and  here  we  find  traces  of 
it  in  his  great  successor  and  most  diligent  student.  Tbe  phantasy  passed 
the  channel,  and  was  fostered  by  Butfon,  who  connected  it  with  a  degroe 
of  self-conceit  and  vanity,  of  which  Locke,  at  least,  was  incapable.  "'Die 
thing,"  says  H^rault  de  Sechelles,  "which  Buffon,  above  all  things  re- 
oommended  to  me,  was  the  assiduous  study  of  writers  of  great  genius, 
few  of  whom,  in  his  opinion,  exist.  "There  are  scarcely  more,'  he  cb- 
aerred,  than  five:  Newton,  Bacon,  Leibnitz,  Montesquieu,  and  myttlf.'  " 
(Voyag«  k  Montbar,  p.  64.)  Ue  bad  a  right  to  rank  himself  among 
great  writers,  but  not  to  determine  respecting  the  claims  of  otiicni :  for, 
to  judge  of  an  author's  merits,  it  is  necessary  to  read  bun — and  his  read- 
ing was  circumscribed.  The  advice,  however,  which  on  another  ooeaiion 
be  gave  to  tbe  ambitious  youngr  man  who  narrates  thos«  aneodotei,  was 
{iiU  of  wisdom :  "  Je  demandai  ensuite  kM.de  Bnffcn,  quelle  serait  la 
metlleura  mani^rt*  do  se  former)  n  me  repondit,  qu'il  no  fallait  lire  qua 
les  ouvrages  principaux ;  mala  les  lire  dans  tous  les  genres  et  dans  toutoH 
les  sciences,  parcequ'cUes  sont  parentes,  cumnie  dit  Ciccron,  parceque  len 
vuas  de  I'une  peuvcnt  s'appliquer  k  I'autre,  quoiqu'on  ne  soit  pas  tlwtino 
h  lea  mxtxver  toutas."     (Voyi^  k  Montbar,  p.  S2.) — £b. 
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floating  and  uncertaiu  principles,  and  will  ofVen  find  Ltiuwlf 
at  a  loss. 
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CHAPTER   XrV. 

or  DURATION   AXD   ITS  SIMPLE  MODES. 

1.  Duration  it  fleeting  Eoclension. — Therk  is  another 
of  distance,  or  length,  the  idea  whereof  we  get  not  from 
permanent  parts  of  space,  but  from    the  fleeting  and  per- 
petually perishing  ports  of  succession :  this  we  call  duration, 
the  simple  modes  wh(a«of  are  any  different  lengths  of  "  ~ 
whereof  we  have  distinct  ideaa,  as  hours,   days,  years, 
time  and  eternity. 

2.  Its  Idea  from  Heflection  on  the  Train  of  our  Ideat. — 
The  answer  of  a  great  man,  to  one  who  a:jked  what  time 
was :  "  8i  non  rogas  intelligo,"  (which  amounts  to  this :  "  Tbc 
more  I  set  myself  to  think  of  it,  the  less  I  understand  it,^ 
might  persuade  one  that  time,  which  reveals  all  things,  ii 
itself  not  to  be  discovered.*  Duration,  time,  and  eternity, 
are,  not  without  reason,  thought  to  have  something  veiy 
abstruse  in  their  nature.  But  however  remote  the:je  may 
«;em  from  our  comprehension,  yet  if  we  trace  them  right  to 
their  originals,  I  doubt  not  but  one  of  those  sources  of  all  onr 
knowledge,  viz.,  sensation  and  reflection,  will  be  able  to 
furnish  us  with  these  ideas,  as  clear  and  distinct  as  maoj 
othera  which  are  thought  much  less  obscure;  and  wc  shall 
find  that  the  idea  of  eternity  itself  is  derived  from  the  same 
common  original  with  the  rest  of  our  ideas. 

3.  To  understand  time  and  eternity  aright,  we  ought  with 
attention  to  consider  what  idea  it  is  we  have  of  duration, 
and  how  we  came  by  it.  It  is  evident  to  any  one,  who  will 
hut  obsorvo  what  passes  in  his  own  mind,  that  there  is  a  train 
of  ideas  which  constantly  succeed  one  another  in  his  under- 

*  See  a  former  note,  and  compare  it  with  the  folluwing  paasa^  from 
Hobbei;  "Tota  ergo  doHnitio  tempori^  talij  oat,  temput  at  pkanltuma 
motut,  quatenut  i»  motu  imoffinamur  priiu  et  potteriiu,  tin  ncctttianem  ; 
quB  convenit cum  dehnitione  Arutotelica ;  tempua  fit  numenu  mofui trruit- 
dum  print  et  poittriui.  Est  eniro  ea  numcntio  actus  animi,  ideoqua 
idem  eit  dicere,  lempui  at  numrmj  motiu  tecundum  jm-iat  et  pottrhm,  H 
tanput  est  phaniatrma  motut  numerati,  illud  nutem  tempos  est  mr 
motus  non  ita  recti  dicitnr.  nam  temoiu  per  motum,  non  aatem  i 
pertempui,  meniununui."     iKlaiu.  "Phil,  [larill.  e.  rii.  83.) — Ea. 
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ftAnditis;,  ivs  long  as  he  is  awiike.  Reflection  on  Uteic  np> 
pearances  »(  goverul  ideas,  one  atler  auotht:r,  in  our  minds,  id 
that  which  furnishes  us  with  the  idea  of  succession ;  and  the 
■listance  between  any  parts  of  that  suocessioii,  or  between 
the  appearance  of  any  two  ideas  in  our  minds,  is  that  we  call 
duration;  for  whilst  we  are  thinking,  or  whilst  we  receive 
Boooesaiyely  several  ideas  in  our  minds,  we  know  that  we  dt> 
exist,  and  so  wo  call  the  existence,  or  the  continuation  of 
tllA  existence  of  ourselves,  or  anything  else,  commensumte 
to  the  succession  of  any  ideas  in  our  minds,  the  duration 
of  oaraelTes,  or  any  such  other  thing  co-existent  with  oui 
thinking. 

4.  That  we  have  our  notion  of  succession  and  duratiou 
from  this  original,  viz.,  from  reflection  on  the  train  of  ideas 
which  we  find  to  appear  one  after  another  in  our  own  minds, 
seems  plain  to  me,  in  that  we  have  no  perception  of  duration, 
but  by  cunisidering  the  train  of  ideas  that  take  their  turns  in 
our  understandings.  When  that  succession  of  ideas  ceases^ 
onr  piaxeption  of  duration  ceases  with  it;  which  every  one 
clearly  experiments  in  himself,  whilst  he  sleeps  soundly, 
whether  an  hour  or  a  day,  a  month  or  a  year ;  of  which  dura- 
tiim  of  things,  while  he  sleeps  or  thinks  not,  he  has  no  per- 
ception at  all,  but  it  is  quite  lost  to  him;  and  the  moment 
irherein  he  leaves  off  to  think,  till  the  moment  he  begins  tu 
think  again,  seems  to  him  to  have  no  distance.  And  so  I 
doubt  not  it  would  be  to  a  waking  man,  if  it  were  possible 
for  him  to  keep  only  one  idea  in  his  mind,  without  variation 
and  the  succession  of  others :  and  we  sec,  that  one  who  fixes 
his  thoughts  very  intently  on  one  thing,  so  as  to  take  but 
little  notice  of  the  Buccei»;ion  of  ideas  that  pass  in  his  mind, 
whilst  he  is  taken  up  with  that  earnest  contemplation,  lets 
slip  out  of  his  account  :i  good  part  of  that  duration,  and 
thinks  that  time  shorter  than  it  is.  But  if  sleep  commonly 
unites  the  distant  parts  of  duration,  it  is  because  during  that 
time  we  have  no  succession  of  ideas  in  our  minds;  for  if  a 
man,  during  his  sleep,  dreams,  and  variety  of  ideas  make 
themselves  perceptible  iu  his  mind  one  after  another,  he 
hath  then,  during  such  dreaming,  a  sense  of  duration,  and  of 
I  the  length  of  it ;  by  which  it  is  to  me  very  rloar,  that  mer 
derive  thuir  ideas  of  duration  from  their  rclli-ctions  on  tho 
traia  of  the  ideas  they  observe  to  succeed  nue  aaotbiei  vq 
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their  own  underetandmss,  without  which  otoervation  they 
can  have  no  notion  of  daration,  whatever  may  happen  in  Um 
world.* 

5.  Tine  Idea  of  Duration  applicable  to  Thingt  whiitt  i« 
a&ep. — Indeed,  a  man  having,  trom  reflecting  on  the  snooea- 
bion  and  number  of  his  own  thoughts,  got  the  notion  or  id« 
of  duration,  he  can  apply  that  notion  to  things  which  exist 
while  he  does  not  think ;  as  he  that  has  got  the  idea  of 
extension  from  bodies  by  his  sight  or  touch,  can  aj)ply  it  to 
distanced,  where  no  body  is  seen  or  felt;  and  therefon^j 
though  a  man  has  no  perception  of  the  length  of  duration ' 
which  passed  whilst  he  slept  or  thought  not,  yet  having 
observed  the  revolution  of  days  and  nights,  and  found  the 
length  of  their  duration  to  be  in  appearance  regular  and 
constant,  he  can,  upon  the  supposition  that  that  revolution 
has  proceeded  after  the  fame  manner  whilst  he  waa  asleep,  or 
thought  not,  as  it  used  to  do  at  other  times;  he  can,  I  saj, 
imagine  and  make  allowance  for  the  length  of  duration 
whilst  he  slept.  But  if  Adam  and  Eve,  (when  they  were 
alone  in  the  world,)  instead  of  their  ordinaiy  night's  sleep, 
had  passed  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  in  one  continued 
sleep,  the  duration  of  that  twenty-four  houra  had  been 
irrecoverably  lost  to  them,  and  been  for  ever  left  out  of  their 
account  of  time.f 


*  Mr.  Junes  renurka  on  tliii  (abject;  '"Hien  u  no  inch  %  tiling  M 
lime.  It  ia  but  ipaoe  oocnpied  by  incident.  It  i«  the  aune  to  etenity 
u  matter  ii  to  iidnite  space — •  portion  of  the  immense  occupied  by 
•otnething  within  the  sphere  of  mortal  iena&  We  ought  not  to  aUcnlate 
oar  age  by  the  raiiinr  years,  but  by  the  paaaing  of  feelings  ajid  ersila. 
It  is  what  we  nave  done  and  what  we  hare  suflhred  makes  i 
Bzoept  the  eonfhsion  of  tpat*  with  dmratioiL,  which,  of  course^  ' 
an  oreraight,  the  whole  of  this  paaaage  is  exceedingly  fine  and  i 
and  for  the  ideas,  is  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  the  foU 
which,  however,  may  hare  suggested  it : 

"Think' St  thou  existence  doth  depend  on  time? 
It  doth ;  but  actions  are  oar  epoclia.     Mine 
Have  made  my  days  and  nighta  imperishabls^ 
TfndlaM,  and  all  alike,  as  sands  on  the  shore, 
Innomerable  atoms ;  and  the  desert. 
Barren  and  cold,  on  which  the  wild  wsves  break. 
But  nothing  rests,  save  carcases  and  wrecka, 
Bocks,  and  the  salt-surf  weeds  of  bittemeaL" 

MAsnuED. — Eb. 
f  Cpon  this  idea,  jmned  with  Milton's  tlesaiplioil^  '. 
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fi.  7%«  Idea  of  Suocessim  not  from  Motion. — Thus  by 
reflecting  on  the  uppeariog  of  various  ide4u  one  after  another 
^  our  understiiudinga,  we  get  the  notion  of  succession  j 
irhich,  if  any  one  would  think  we  did  rather  got  fiom  our 
>bservation  of  motion  by  our  senses,  he  will  perhajs  be  of 
By  mind,  when  he  conuders  that  even  motion  produces  in  his 
nind  an  idea  of  sncc^^jsion,  so  otherwise  than  as  it  produces 
ihere  a  continued  train  of  distinguishable  ideas;  for  a  man 
ooking  upon  a  body  really  moving,  perceives  yet  no  motion 
It  all,  unless  that  motion  produces  a  constant  train  of 
UocessiTe  ideas :  v.  g.,  a  roan  becalmed  at  sea,  out  of  sight  of 
■nd  in  a  fair  day,  may  look  on  the  suu,  or  sco,  or  ship,  a 
Irhole  hour  together,  and  perceive  no  motion  at  all  in  either, 
though  it  be  certain  that  two,  and  perhaps  all  of  them,  have 
ktored  during  that  time  a  great  way.  But  oa  soon  as  he 
^wooivee  either  of  them  to  have  changed  distance  with  some 
^ther  body,  as  soon  as  this  motion  produces  any  new  idea  in 
kim,  then  ho  perceives  that  there  has  been  motion.  But 
Wherever  a  man  is,  with  all  things  at  rest  about  him,  without 
perceiving  any  motion  at  all ;  if  during  this  hour  of  quiet 
U  liu  been  thinking,  he  will  perceive  the  various  ideas  of 
&  own  thoughts  in  his   own   mind,   appearing  one   after 

m  aooount  of  the  feelings  of  AdAm,  when  about  to  bo  invaded  by  hi! 
|nt  ileep: — "  Cne  Ungoeur  agr^able  e'empanuit  pcu  !k  pcu  de  toiu 
MB  teas,  app^untH  me*  membrea  et  suspendit  1' activity  de  mon  Ome ; 
t  jogmi  da  ion  inaction  par  la  moUease  de  mes  penstSea,  me*  aentationa 
rmmdiaioiniitf  toui  lea  objeta  et  ne  me  presentoient  que  dea  imagea  foiblea 
t  mal  tenniniSea;  dana  cet  instant  mea  yeux  devenua  inutUea  ae 
umiivot,  et  laa  tAte  n'titant  plua  aoutenuo  par  la  force  dea  muielea, 
Hacha,  pour  trouvsr  un  appui  sur  le  gazon.  Tout  fut  effac^  tout 
liapamt ;  la  trace  de  mea  pena^ei  fat  interrompue ;  je  perdia  le  sentiment 
!•  mon  exjatence:  ce  aommeil  fut  profond,  maia  je  ne  aaiac'il  fut  de 
Migue  dnr&i,  n'avant  point  encore  I'id^e  da  tempe,  et  ne  pouvaot  l« 
leaorer  ;  mon  rcveil  ne  fut  qu'une  aeconde  naisaauce  et  je  aentia  aenle- 
tent  que  j'avoia  ocaa^  d'6tre.  Cet  an^antiaaement  que  je  venoia 
Vproavcr,  me  donna  quelque  id^  de  crainte,  et  me  fit  scntirqueje  na 
uvoia  paa  exiater  toujoura."  Milton's  ideaa  are  oxore  briefly  and  m.tj<» 
ically  expreased : 

"  Oo  a  green  ahady  bank,  profuae  of  flowers, 
^^  Pensive  I  aote  me  down ;  there  gentle  sleep 

^H  First  found  me,  and  with  soft  oppression  aeized 

^H  My  drowsod  senae,  untroubled,  though  I  thought 

^^B  I  dten  was  passing  to  my  former  atate, 

^^B^^  Inannaihlr,  and  forthwith  t<>  diasolve. " 
^^^^  (Pabaoiss  Lost,  vUl  23<}.\— %&. 
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another,  and  thereby  observe  and  find  ntccesKOU  where  h» 
oould  observe  no  motiou, 

7.  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  reauon  why  motions  very  stow, 
though  they  are  constant,  are  not  perceived  by  us,  becaoM  iii. . 
their  remove  from  one  sensible  part  towards  anoiber,  tbt-ir  I 
change  of  distance  is  so  slow,  that  it  causes  no  new  ideas  in  { 
us,  but  a  good  while  one  after  another ;  and  so  not  cau^ng  a  J 
constant  trair  "^  new  ideas  to  follow  one  another  immediately 
in  our  minds,  we  have  no  {>erGeption  of  motion,  which,  J 
oonflisting  in  a  constant  succession,  we  cannot  perceive  that } 
sucoesaon  without  a  constant  succession  of  var^-ing  ideas] 
arising  from  it. 

8.  On  the  contrary,  things  that  move  so  swift,  as  not  to  I 
affect  the  sense^i  distinctly  with  several  distinguishable  dis- 
tances of  their  motion,  aud  so  cause  not  any  train  of  ideas  in  | 
the  mind,  are  not  also  perceived  to  move ;  for  anjrthing  that  I 
moves  round  about  in  a  circle,  in  less  time  than  our  ideas  are  j 
wont  to  succeed  one  another  in  our  minds,  is  not  (lerceivcdl 
to  move;  but  seems  to  be  a  perfect  entire  circle  of  that 
matter  or  colour,  aud  not  a  part  of  a  circle  in  motion. 

9.  The  Train  of  Ideaa  ha»  a  certain  Degree  of  Quickneu. — 
Hence  I  leave  it  to  others  to  judge,  whether  it  be  not 
probable  that  our  ideas  do,  whilst  we  are  awake,  succeed  ooe 
another  in  our  tuinds  at  certain  distances,  not  much  unlike 
the  images  in  the  inside  of  a  lantern,  turned  round  by  the 
heat  of  a  candle.*  This  ap[)earance  of  theirs  in  train, 
though  perhaps  it  may  be  sometimes  bster  and  sometimes 

*  Locke,  who  «u  a  great  reader  of  voyages  and  travels,  allodo^  nv 
doubt,  to  the  foUowing  punge  of  Navurette,  which  occins  in  « 
coUecUon  edited  by  himiielf: — "  Tlieir  Untemi  are  nothing  like  ours  in 
Europe ;  they  are  very  Uree,  of  a  thousand  Kveral  ibape*  and  curinua 
tif^res.  Some  are  made  of  the  gbua  they  have  there,  with  delicate  fin« 
woriuoanihip  about  them.  Here  are  lome  of  two,  three,  and  four 
hundred  duciti  a  piece.  Many  are  made  of  thin  ailk,  painted  with  a 
variety  of  colours,  and  iigurei  of  men,  women,  birdj,  flowsn,  and  otba 
tiling ;  becides  men  a- hone-back  continually  riding  round  within  tkan. 
In  othen  there  are  oocki  Bghting,  with  all  their  motion!  very  natarai  ; 
in  othen,  fiahennen  and  gardcnera;  and  in  othcn,  soldien  giving  battle: 
all  *o  lively,  that  it  ii  aurpriiiing.  Many  are  made  of  paper  of  aonnl 
ooloun,  and  curioualy  cut;  some  in  the  shape  of  roaei  ajid  other flmnn; 
■ome  of  fiibes,  continually  gaping  and  beating  with  their  fins  and  (aSa: 
loma  with  many  puppeta :  in  abor^  there  b  a  woodarfiil  multiplicity  ami 
variety."     (ChurchUls  Colleetion,  voL  I.  p.  42.) 
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alowei',  yet,  I  guess,*  varies  not  very  much  m  a  waking 
man:  there  seem  to  be  certain  bounds  to  the  quickneas 
•aa  alovmeas  of  the  succession  of  those  ideas  one  to  another, 
in  our  minds,  licyoud  which  thty  can  neither  delay  nor 
haitten. 

10.  The  reason  I  have  for  this  odd  conjecture,  is  from 
observing,  that  in  the  impressions  made  upon  any  of  our 
senses,  we  can  but  to  a  certain  degree  perceive  any  gucces- 
aion;  which,  if  exceeding  quick,  the  sense  of  succession  is 
lost,  even  in  cases  where  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  real 
•accession.  Let  a  cannon-bullet  pass  through  a  room,  and  in 
its  way  take  with  it  any  limb,  or  fleshy  parts  of  a  man,  it  is 
as  clear  as  any  demonstration  can  be,  that  it  must  strike 
aucce^ively  the  two  sides  of  the  room.  It  is  also  evident, 
that  it  must  touch  one  part  of  the  flesh  flrst,  and  another 
aft<fr,  and  so  in  succession:  and  yet,  I  believe,  nobody  who 
ever  felt  the  pain  of  such  a  shot,  or  heard  the  blow  against 
the  two  distant  walls,  cotUd  perceive  any  succession  either  in 
the  i>ain  or  sound  of  so  swift  a  stroke.  Such  a  part  of 
duration  as  this,  wherein  we  jierceive  no  succession,  w  that 
which  we  call  an  instant,  and  is  that  which  takes  up  the 
time  of  only  one  idea  in  our  minds,  without  the  succession 
of  another,  wherein,  therefore,  we  perceive  no  saccessiou 
at  alL 

11.  This  also  happens  where  the  motion  is  so  slow  as  not 
to  supply  a  constant  tvmn  of  fresh  ideas  to  the  senses,  as  &st 
as  the  mind  is  capable  of  receiving  new  ones  into  it;  and  so 
other  ideas  of  our  own  thoughts,  having  room  to  come  into 
our  minds,  between  those  oflered  to  our  senses  by  the  moving 
body,  there  the  sense  of  motion  is  lost;  and  the  body,  thougL 
it  really  moves,  yet  not  changing  perceivable  distance  with 
some  other  bodies,  as  fast  as  the  ideas  of  o\ir  own  mind? 
do  naturally  follow  one  another  in  train,  the  thing  seems  tc 
stand  still,  as  is  evident  in  the  hands  of  clocks  and  shaJo\vs 
of  sun-dials,  and  other  constant  but  alow  motions,  where, 
thongh  afl«r  certain  intervals,  we  perceive  by  the  change 

*  Tlui  Aiaericaoiran,  ns  it  is  now  commonly  Ihougbt,  liu  alrexdy 
ooemred  in  chapter  xiil  §  25.  Like  most  of  the  phrases  reckoned  na 
tmu- Atlantic  neologisms,  it  is  a  good  old  English  phrase,  as  proper  for  th« 
use  of  a  philosopher  as  "I  conjecture,  I  imngine^  I  presume,"  which 
now,  in  polished  [nDgWLge,  iuual(y  replace  it.— Ed. 
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of  diataooe  that  it  hath  moved,  yet  the  motion  itself  «« 
peroeiva  not. 

12.  This  Trttin,  (In  Measure  o/otiver  Sitceersiont. — So  that 
to  tiie  it  seems,  that  the  oonsUmt  and  regular  sacoession  ti 
idcis.i  in  a  waking  man,  Lt,  as  it  were,  the  measoic  and 
Btaudord  of  all  other  suocessiond  :*  whereof  if  any  one  eithiT 
exceeds  the  pace  of  our  ideas,  as  where  two  sounds  or  [am-. 
&c.,  take  up  in  their  succession  the  duration  of  but  onv  nico, 
or  else  where  any  motion  or  succession  is  so  slow,  as  that 
it  koefn  not  pace  with  the  ideas  in  our  minda,  or  the  quick- 
ness in  which  they  take  their  turns;  as  when  any  one  or 
more  ideas  in  their  ordinary  course  come  iut<i  our  minel, 
lietween  those  which  .ore  offered  to  the  sight  by  the  diflcrent 
|)eroeptiblo  distances  of  a  body  in  motion,  or  between  sounds 
or  Bmella  following  one  another,  there  alao  the  sense  of  a  i 
constant  continued  sut.'cession  is  lost,  and  we  perceive  it  no|^| 
hut  with  certain  gaps  of  rest  between.  ^B 

13.  Tlie  Mind  cannot  fix  long  on  on«  invariable  Idmi. — 
If  it  be  so,  that  the  ideas  of  our  niinda,  whilst  we  have  any 
there,  do  constantly  change  and  shift  in  a  continual  sucoeasiott, 
it  would  be  imjKtssible,  may  any  one  say,  for  a  man  to  think 
long  of  any  one  thing.  By  which,  if  it  be  meant  that  a 
may  have  one  self-same  single  idea  a  long  time  alone  in 
mind,  without  any  variation  at  all,  I  think,  in  matter  of 
it  ia  not  possible;  for  which  (not  knowing  how  the  ii 
of  our  minds  are  framed,  of  what  materials  they  are 
whence  they  have  their  light,  and  how  they  come  to 
their  appearances)  I  can  give  no  other  reason  but  expetieoi 
and  I  would  have  any  one  try  wht^ther  he  can  '  ~ 
unvaried  single  idea  In  his  mind,  without  any  other, 
considerable  time  together. 

14.  For  trial,  let  him  take  any  figure,  any  degree  of  ligl 
or  whiteneas,  or  what  other  he  pleases,  and  he  wUl,  I  supi 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  all  other  ideas  out  of  his  mind ; 
that  Bom^  either  of  another  kind,  or  various  consideratiuns 
that  idea,  (each  of  which  considerations  ia  a  new  idea,) 
ooniitantly  succeed  one  another  in  liis  thoughts,  let  him  be 
wary  as  he  can. 

1 5.  All  that  is  in  n  maaV  power  in  this  case,  I  think,  in 

*  "Hikt  i«.  m«n  i*  Uic  na-a«ure  miU  ntnndknl  of  eVNythiog  to 
Did  Protngums  think  imyiiiiiiK  oJie ' — Kix 
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only  to  mind  and  observe  what  the  ideas  are  that  take  iheii 
turns  in  his  understandingj  or  else  to  direct  the  sort,*  anc 
call  in  such  as  he  hath  a  dt-sire  or  use  of;  but  hinder  the 
constant  succession  of  fresh  ones,  I  think  he  cannot,  though 
he  may  commonly  choose  whether  lie  will  heedfully  observtt 
and  conaidef  them. 

16.  Ideat,  however  made,  include  no  Sense  of  Motion,^ 
Whether  these  several  ideas  in  a  man's  mind  be  made  by 
certain  motions,  I  will  not  here  dispute ;  but  this  I  am  sure, 
tljat  they  include  no  idea  of  motion  in  their  appearance;  and 
if  a  man  had  not  the  idea  of  motion  otherwise,  I  think  he 
■would  have  none  at  all;  whicli  is  enough  to  my  present 
purpose,  and  sufficiently  shows,  that  the  notice  we  take  of  the 
ideas  of  our  own  minds,  appearing  thci-e  one  after  another,  is 
that  which  gives  us  the  idea  of  succes-sion  and  duration, 
■without  which  we  should  have  no  such  idoa.s  at  all.  It  is  not, 
then,  motion,  but  tlie  constant  train  of  ideas  in  our  minds 
wliilst  wo  are  waking,  that  fiirni.shes  us  with  the  idea  of 

ition ;  whereof  motion  no  otherwise  gives  us  any  per- 
eption,  than  as  it  causes  in  our  niinJs  a  con.stant  succession 
of  ideas,  aa  I  have  before  showed:  and  we  have  as  clear  an 
idea  of  succession  and  duration,  by  the  train  of  other  ideas 
succeeding  one  an<jthcr  in  our  niind.s,  without  the  idea  of  any 
notion,  as  by  the  train  of  ideas  caused  by  the  uninterrupted 
ible  change  of  distance  between  two  bodies,  which  we 
bave  from  motion  j  and  therefore  we  should  as  well  have  the 
idea  of  duration,  were  there  no  sense  of  motion  at  all 

17.  Time  ii  Duration  set  out  hy  Measures. — Having  thus 
got  the  idea  of  duration,  the  next  thing  natural  for  the  mind 
to  do,  is  to  get  some  measure  of  this  common  duration, 
■whereby  it  might  judge  of  its  difl'ereut  lengths,  and  consider 
the  distinct  order  wherein  several  things  exist,  without  which 
a  great  part  of  our  knowledge  would  l>e  confused,  and  a  great 
part  of  history  be  rendered  very  useles-s.  This  conKidi>ratiou 
of  duration,  as  set  out  by  certain  periods,  and  marked  by 
certain  measures  or  epochs,  is  that,  I  think,  -which  most 
properly  wo  cull  time. 

18.  J  good  Measure  of  Time  must  divide  its  viltaie  Duralion 

*  8o  in  study,  ono  method  nuiy  store  the  mind  with  as  many  iiliiur 
•a  Another,  though  lliu  ililTerraca  ^a  the  valua  of  thoas  ideas  iiuy  Im 
i&fjiite.— En.  _ 
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into  equal  Periods. — In  the  measuring  of  extenaioD,  there 
nothing  more  required  but  the  ap[ilication  of  the  standard 
measure  we  make  use  of  to  the  thing  of  whose  cxten<iiou 
would  be  infomied.  But  in  the  measuring  of  duration  t 
caunot  be  done,  because  no  two  difi'erent  pfkita  of  successii 
can  be  put  together  to  measure  one  another;  and  not 
being  a  measure  of  duration  but  duration,  as  nothing  is 
extension  but  extension,  we  cannot  keep  by  us  any  stani" 
unvarying  measure  of  duration,  which  consists  in  a  constanir 
fleeting  succession,  as  we  can  of  certain  lengths  of  extension, 
OS  inches,  feet,  yards,  &&,  marked  out  in  permanent  parccUj 
uf  matter.  Nothing,  then,  could  serve  well  for  a  conveniei 
measure  of  time,  but  what  has  divided  the  whole  length  of 
dui-aticn  into  apparently  equal  portions,  by  constantly  repeal 
periods.  What  portions  of  duration  are  not  distinguished,  or 
considered  na  distinguished  and  measured  by  such  periods, 
come  not  so  properly  under  the  notion  of  time,  aa  appears  by 
auch  phraaea  as  these,  viz.,  Before  all  time,  and  When  time 
shall  be  no  more.* 

19.  Tlie  Revolutions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the  property 
Measwrea  of  Time. — The  diurnal  or  annual  revolutions  of  th^fl 
sun,  as  having  been,  from  the  beginning  of  nature,  constant,S 
regular,   and   universally   observable   by  all   mankind,   and 
supposed  equal  to  one  another,  have  been  with  reason  madft^ 
use  of  for  the  measure  of  duration.     But  the  distinction  o^| 
days  and  yeai-a  having  depended  on  the  motion  of  the  sun,  it^* 
has  brought  this  mistake  with  it,  that  it  has  been  thought 
that  motion  and  duration  were  the  measure  one  of  another; 
for  men,  in  the  measuring  of  the  length  of  time,  having  been 
accustomed  to  the  ideas  of  minutes,  hours,  days,  months,^ 
years,  Ac,  which  they  found  themselves  upon  any  mentioai 
of  time  or  duration  presently  to  think  on,  all  which  portion*] 
of  time  were  measured  out  by  the  motion  of  those  heavenly 

*  Thia  diitioction  U  clearly  miide  by  Vellaiiu,  one  of  the  inttuioentoi 
ill  Cicero's  work  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods.     "  Non  eiilm,"  he  aayi,  "li 
ujuiiduB  iiullua  enit,  secula  non  erant.     S«ciila  nunc  dice  nou  ea 
dierum  noctiumqut:  numero  et  onnuis  cursibus  oonfioiuiitur :  nam  fal 
ea  fiine  mundi  convcniione  effici  non  potuiaae.  Sed  fuit  quadem  ab  infinita 
tempore   eternitaa,    quam   nulla  tcmporum   oircunucriptio  metiebator: 
■patio  tamcn,  qtulia  ea  fuerit,  intelli^  non  ]Kit<»t ;  quod  ne  in  oogita- 
tionem  qnidem  cadit,   ut  fuerit  tempua  .-diquod,  nullum  lyium  tempiM 
tMut"     (De  Natora  Deorum.  L  c.  S>.) — Kt. 
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bodies:  they  were  apt  to  confonndl  time  and  motion,  or  fn 
least  to  tliink  that  they  had  a  necessary  conacrslon  one 
-with  another;  whei-eas  any  constant  periodical  appearance,  or 
alteration  of  ideas  in  seemingly  equidistant  8])aces  of  duration, 
if  constant  and  universally  observable,  would  have  as  well 
distinguished  the  intervals  of  time,  ns  those  that  have  been 
made  use  of.  For,  suj)jiosing  the  sun,  which  some  have  taken 
tt>  be  a  fire,  had  been  lighted  up  at  the  some  distance  of  time 
that  it  now  every  day  comes  about  to  the  same  meridian, 
and  then  gone  out  again  about  twelve  hours  after,  and  that 
in  the  space  of  an  annual  revolution  it  had  sensibly  increased 
in  brightness  and  heat,  and  so  decreased  again:  would  not 
such  re^lar  appeanuices  serve  to  measure  out  the  distances 
of  duration  to  all  that  could  observe  it,  as  well  without  sts 
with  motion?  For  if  the  appearauccs  were  constant,  univei-- 
sally  observable,  and  in  equidistant  jwriods,  they  would  servo 
mankind  for  me^isure  of  time  as  well  were  the  motion  away. 

20.  But  not  hi)  Umr  Motion,  but  periodical  Appearances. — 
For  the  freezin-;  iif  water,  or  the  blowing  of  a  plant,  returning 
at  equidistant  periods  in  all  jmrts  of  the  earth,  would  as  well 
Tierve  men  to  reckon  their  years  by,  as  the  motions  of  tho 
sun;  and  in  etfect  we  see,  that  some  people  in  America 
couut«d  their  years  by  the  coming  of  certain  birds  amongst 
them  at  their  certain  seasons,  and  leaving  them  at  othei-s.* 
For  a  fit  of  an  ague,  tlie  sense  of  hunger  or  thirst,  a  smell  or 
a  taste,  or  any  other  idea  returning  constantly  at  e<|uidist&nt 
periods,  ftn<)  making  itself  univei-sally  be  token  notice  ol, 
would  not  fail  to  measure  out  the  course  of  succession,  and 
distinguish  the  distances  of  time.  Thus  we  see  that  men 
bom  blind  cotmt  time  well  enough  by  years,  whose  revo- 

*  To  what  puticular  author'))  account  of  the  Indiiuu  Locko  here 
aUndea  ia  uocertain :  hut  in  the  foUowiog  pumge,  thia  trait  of  Imlian 
mannen  ii  noticed: — "Tlie  further  account  thcM  women  gave  of  tho 
Indiaoa,  waa,  that  they  {minted  to  the  louth-eaiit  with  their  handa,  which 
they  knew  not  hnw  to  interpret;  but  did  imagine,  by  their  aevernl 
guttunm,  they  would  be  witli  tJiein  again  to-morrow.  Their  pointing  to 
the  aonth-eaat  waa  like  to  be  the  time  they  would  come,  meai  ing  nine  to  be 
tlieir  hour,  where  the  ran  will  be  at  that  time.  Had  the  women  unJer- 
<it<x>d  their  language,  they  would  not  have  leanied  the  time  of  the  day 
by  any  other  computation  than  pointing  at  the  sun.  It  ia  all  the  clock 
theiy  have  for  their  day,  as  the  coming  and  going  of  the  Cuhuiiki  (the 
geeae)  ia  their  oknanack  or  prognoetic  for  the  winter  ami  lummoi 
(Nonrtiod'a  Voya^  to  Virginia.) — Ed. 
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'utions  yet  they  cannot  diatingnish  by  muttcns  that  they 
jierceive  not;  and  I  ask   whether  a   blind   man,   who   dis- 
tinguished his  years  either  by  the  heat  of  sununer  or  cold  of 
Avinter,  by  the  MUiell  of  any  flower  of  the  spring,  or  taste  of 
any  fruit  of  the  autumn,  would  not  have  a  better  measure  of 
time  than  the  Romans  had  before  the  reformation  of  tht^ir 
calendar  by  Julius  Caesar,  or  many  other  people,  who8«  years, 
notwithstanding  the  motion  of  the  sun,  which  they  pretvodi-d 
to  make  use  of,  are  veiy  irregular?     And  it  adds  no  smAll 
difficulty  to  chronology,  that  the  exact  lengths  of  the  years 
that  several  nations  counted  by,  are  hard  to  be  known,  they 
differing  very  much  one  from  another,  and  I  think  I  may 
•ay  all  of  them  from  the  precise  motion  of  the  sun.     And  if 
the  sun  moved  from  the  creation  to  the  flood  constantly  in 
the  equator,  and  so  equally  disperst^d  its  light  and  beat  to  all 
the  habitable  i)arts  of  the  earth,  in  days  all  of  the  sanui 
length,  without  its  annual  variations  to  the  tropics,  as  a  late 
ingenious  author  supposes,*  I  do  not  think  it  very  easy  fcj 
imagine,  that  (notwithstinding  the  motion  of  the  sun)  men 
should  in  the  antedUuvian  world  fi-om  the  beginning  coiuit 
by  years,  or   measui-e   their  time  by  periods  that  had  no 
sensible  marks  very  obviou'j  to  distinguish  them  by.t 

SI.  Jf^o  two  Parla  of  Duration  ca/i  be  certainly  Xviouni  to  U 
equal.-^^at  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  without  a  regular  motion, 
such  as  of  the  siui,  or  some  other,  how  could  it  ever  bo 
known  that  such  periods  were  equal  1  To  which  I  answer, 
the  equality  of  any  other  i-etuming  appearances  might  be 
known  by  the  same  way  that  that  of  days  was  known,  or 
presumed  to  be  so  at  first;  which  was  only  by  judging  ol 
them  by  the  train  of  ideas  which  had  passed  in  men's  mimli 
in  the  intervals :  by  which  train  of  ideas  discovering  inequality 
ill  the  natural  days,   but  nono   in   the   artificial  days,  ibo 

*  Dr.  Bamet,  in  his  Theory  of  the  Ewth.— Ed. 

t  Od  the  Tuioua  meuurea  of  time,  principally  among  the  aatneni^ 
■eo  the  very  curioua  treatiae  of  Lilius  Gyraldus,  "  De  Annia  el  Mes- 
aibua,"  Oper.  TL  7-11  et  seq.  Od  the  Egyptian  year  lee  Mankam't 
Canon.  Cbroniciu,  p.  214  et  aeq. ;  on  the  Attic  year,  p.  657  «t  aei]. ; 
Hebrew  year,  p.  189  ct  seq. ;  Common  Greek  year,  p.  663  et  acq. ; 
Boman,  p.  8.  On  the  Mexican  and  Peruvijui  year,  see  Gemelli  Caira  ' 
Voyage  round  the  World,  Book  IV.  chap,  v.  On  the  Chinese  ye 
IMS  vfaggi  Dnl  Carletti,  p.  260.  Oa  the  Lonar  and  Solar  yean,  tee  I 
WsUiam  Mon»on'»  Kaval  TracVa,  BooVVA.— to. 
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artificial  days  or  yvx^niitpa,  were  gneused  to  be  equal,  whicl\ 
vas  BufiScient  to  make  them  serve  for  a  measure;  though 
exacter  search  has  since  discovered  inequality  in  the  diuinul 
revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  we  know  not  whether  the  annuiil 
also  be  not  unequal.  These  yet,  by  their  presumed  and  appareiit 
equality,  serve  aa  well  to  reckon  time  by  (though  not  to 
inettsore  the  parts  of  duration  exactly)  as  if  they  could  be 
proved  to  bo  exactly  equal.     We  must,  therefore,  carefully 
di^tinguisb  betwixt  durutiou  itself,  and  the  measures  we  make 
use  of  to  judge  of  its  length.     Duration,  in  itself  is  to  bo 
considered  as  going  on  in  one  constant,  equal,  uniform  coarse; 
but  none  of  the  measures  of  it  which  we  make  use  of  can  hi; 
known  to  do  so;  nor  can  we  be  assured  that  their  assignee^ 
l^arts  or  periods  are  equal  iu  duntion  one  to  another;  foM 
two  saocessive  lengths  of  duration,  however  measured,  can" 
never  be  demonstrated  U>  be  equal.     The  motion  of  the  sun, 
which  the  world  used  so  long  and  so  confidently  for  an  exact 
measure  of  duration,  has,  as  I  said,  beeu  found  in  its  several 
parts  unequal ;  and  though  men  have,  of  late,  made  use  of  a 
pendulum,  as  a  more  steady  and  regular  motion  than  that  of 
the  sun,  or,  (to  speak  more  truly,)  of  the  earth;  yet  if  any 
one  should  be  asked  how  ho  certainly  knows  that  the  two 
sncceesive  swings  of  a  pendulum  are  equal,  it  would  be  very 
baid  to  satisfy  him  that  they  are  infallibly  so;  since  wo 
cunnot  be  sure  that  the  cause  of  that  motion,  which  is  un- 
known to  us,  shall  always  operate  equally ;  and  we  are  sure 
that  the  mediiun  in  which  the  pendulum  moves  is  not  con- 
stantly the  same:   either  of  which  varying,  may  alter  the 
equality  of  such  periods,  and  thereby  destroy  the  certainty 
and  exactness  of  the  measure  by  motion,  as  well  as  any  other 
{leriods  of  other  appearances;  the  notion  of  duration  still 
remaining  clear,  though  o\ir  measures  of  it  cannot  any  of 
them   be  demonstrated  to   be  exact.     Since,  then,  no  two 
portions  of  succession  can  bo  l)rought  together,  it  is  impossiblo 
ever  certainly  to  know  their  equality.     All  that  we  can  do 
for  a  measure   of  time,  is  to  take  such  as  have  contincnl 
snoeeanve  appearances  at  seemingly  equidistant  periods;  of 
which  seeming  eiiuidity  wo  have  no  other  measure,  but  such 
as  the  train  of  our  own  ideas  have  lodged  in  our  momorie^ 
with  the  concurrence  of  other  probable  reasons,  to  perriuad* 
is  of  their  e^uailt>. 
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22.  Time  not  Hie  Mmutire  of  MtAvm. — One  Uiing  setinu 
strange  to  me,  that  whilst  all  men  mauifestly  measared  time 
by  the  motion  of  the  gnat  and  >'i3iblo  bodies  of  the  -wiirlil, 
time  yet  <«hotild  be  defined  to  be  the  "measure  of  motinn;' 
whereas  it  is  obvious  to  every  one  who  reflects  ever  so  littlo 
on  it,  that  to  measure  motion,  space  is  as  necessary  to  be 
considered  as  time :  and  those  who  look  a  little  farther,  will 
find  also  the  bulk  of  the  thing  moved  necessary  to  be  takeo 
into  the  computation,  by  any  one  who  will  estimate  or 
measure  motion,  so  as  to  judge  right  of  it.  Nor  indeed  does 
motion  any  otherwise  conduce  to  the  measuting  of  duration, 
than  as  it  constantly  brings  about  the  return  of  certain 
sensible  ideas,  in  seeming  equidistant  periods.  For  if  th« 
motion  of  the  sun  were  as  unequal  as  of  a  ship  drivcTi  by 
unsteady  winds,  sometimes  very  slow,  and  at  others  irregularly 
very  swifl;*  or  if,  being  constantly  equally  swift,  it  yet  w»b 
not  circular,  and  produced  not  the  same  appearances,  it  would 
not  at  all  help  us  to  measure  time,  any  more  than  the  seeming 
unequal  motion  of  a  comet  dues. 

23.  Minutes,  Hours,  Days,  and  Tears,  not  necessetry 
Measures  of  Dwalwn. — Minutes,  hours,  days,  and  years  are, 
then,  no  more  necessary  to  time  or  duration,  than  iuchea, 
feet,  yards,  and  miles,  marked  out  in  any  matter,  arc  to 
extension.  For  though  we  in  this  part  of  the  universe,  by  the 
constant  use  of  them,  as  of  periods  set  out  by  the  revolutions 
of  the  sun,  or  as  known  part*  of  such  periods,  have  fixed  the 
ideas  of  such  lengths  of  duration  in  our  minds,  which  w» 
apply  to  all  parta  of  time  whose  lengths  we  would  consider; 
yet  there  may  be  other  parts  of  the  univei-se,  where  they  no 
more  use  these  measures  of  ours,  than  in  Japan  they  do  our 
inches,  feet,  or  miles;  but  yet  something  analogous  to  them 
there  must  be;  for  without  some  regular  periodical  returns, 
we  could  not  measure  ourselves,  or  signify  to  others  th» 
length  of  any  duration,  though  at  the  same  time  the  world 
were  as  full  of  motion  as  it  is  now,  but  no  part  of  it  dispoeed 
into  regular  and  apparently  equidistant  revolutions.    But  tha 

*  And  80  it  appeared  to  the  Father  of  History,  who  brought  the  wind 
to  bear  upon  the  gun,  and  blew  him  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  lik« 
a  balloon,  in  order  to  account  for  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile.  "  It  ia 
my  opinion  that  the  Nile  oyerflo«-a  in  the  sununer  seaaon,  becaune,  tn 
winter,  the  sun,  driven  by  lbs  storms  from  his  usual  coone,  ^.n-i^ndii  i 
the  liitflier  reeions  of  the  air  above  Lybia."     Hemdotiia  II.  |  H. — B 
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different  ueasures  that  may  be  made  use  of  for  the  account  of 
time,  do  not  at  all  alter  the  notion  of  duration,  which  ia  tho 
thing  to  be  mcasiu-ed,  no  more  than  the  diflorent  standards  uf 
a  foot  and  a  cubit  alter  tho  notion  of  extension  to  those  who 
mako  use  of  those  different  measures. 

24.  Our  Measure  of  Time  applicable  to  IhircUion  befan 
Time. — The  mind  having  once  got  such  a  measure  of  time  aa 
the  annual  revolution  of  the  sun,  can  apply  that  measure  to 
daratioa,  wherein  that  measure  itself  did  not  exist,  and 
with  which,  in  the  reality  of  its  being,  it  had  nothing  to  do; 
for,  should  one  say,  that  Abraham  was  bom  in  the  two 
thousand  seven  hundi'ed  and  twelfth  year  of  the  Julian 
period,  it  is  altogether  as  intelligible  as  reckoning  from  the 
be^nning  of  the  world,  though  there  were  so  far  back  no 
motion  of  the  sun,  nor  any  motion  at  all.  For  though  the 
Julian  period  be  supposed  to  begin  several  hundred  years 
before  there  were  i-eally  either  days,  nights,  or  years,  marked 
out  by  any  revolutions  of  the  sun;  yet  we  reckon  as  right, 
and  thereby  measure  durations  as  well,  as  if  re-olly  at  that 
time  the  sun  had  existed,  and  kept  the  same  ordinary  motion 
it  doth  now.  Tho  idea  of  duration  equal  to  an  annuid 
revolution  of  the  sun,  is  as  easily  applicable  in  our  thoughts 
to  duration,  where  no  sun  or  motion  was,  ss  the  idea  of  a 
foot  or  yard,  taken  from  bodies  here,  can  be  applied  in  our 
thoughts  to  distances  beyond  the  confines  of  the  world,  where 
are  no  bodies  at  aU. 

25.  For  sujijiosing  it  were  five  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  miles,  or  millions  of  miles,  from  this  place  to  th» 
remotest  body  of  the  universe,  (for,  being  finite,  it  must  be 
at  a  certain  distance,)  as  we  suppose  it  to  be  five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  from  this  time  to  the  first 
existence  of  any  body  in  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  wa 
can,  in  our  thoughts,  apply  this  measure  of  a  year  to 
-duration  before  the  creation,  or  beyond  the  duration  of 
bodies  or  motion,  as  we  can  this  measure  of  a  mile  to  s^iaoe 
beyond  the  utmost  bodies ;  and  by  the  one  measure  duration, 

L^Biv  there  was  no  motion,  as  well  as  by  the  other  measuru 
^Hoe  in  our  thoughts,  where  then^  is  no  body. 

26.  If  it  bo  objected  to  me  here,  that,  in  this  way  of 
explaining  of  time,  I  have  begged  what  I  should  not,  vir, 
that  the  world  is  neither  eternal  nor  infinite,  I  axkKwvst,  \)b->^ 
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to  my  preHut  pBipuae  it  ia  not  needfui,  in  lki»  phnry  to  i 
MB  of  afgnments  to  erizxe  the  wocM  to  be  fiaito  botk  ia 
doiBtkm  and  extension ;  bnt  it  being  nt  kaat  «i  oonaembb 
M  Um  wmttwy,  I  haTw  oertainlj  the  libertr  to  mppoo*  it,  m 
well  as  any  one  hath  to  mpfwee  the  oontrazy :  and  I  dovbt 
not,  bat  that  everr  one  t^t  will  go  about  it,  may  CMiij 
oonoeiTe  in  his  mind  the  bc^ginning  of  motioa,  tlkoogfa  DOi  of 
all  dtntion,  and  so  may  come  to  •  atop  aad  bob  nltm  ia  im 
obnaidention  of  motion.  80  aiaa,  ia  his  thooghts,  be  nmt 
aet  limita  to  body,  and  the  exten.sion  belongiag  to  it,  but  not 
to  sfmce,  where  no  bodj  is ;  the  utmost  bomids  of  apMcs  aad 
duntion  being  beyond  the  reach  of  thooght,  as  w«U  aa  the 
otmoat  bounds  of  nomber  are  beyond  the  kigcat  emante- 
he&aon  of  the  mind ;  and  all  for  the  same  rataoo,  as  w  ttall 
aw  in  another  place. 

27.  Eternity. — By  the  same  means,  therefore,  and  fitna 
the  aame  original  that  we  come  to  have  the  idea  of  timev  w« 
haw  also  thst  idea  which  we  call  eternity ;  112.,  haring  got 
the  idea  of  sacceaaion  and  duration,  by  reflecting  ob  the 
tnin  of  onr  own  ideas,  caused  in  us  either  by  the  nataral 
appearanoea  of  those  ideas  coming  constantly  of  themselTCt 
into  our  waking  thoughts,  or  else  caused  by  external  object* 
aaooeanrely  affecting  our  senses;  and  having  from  the  revulu- 
tions  of  the  son  got  the  ideas  of  certain  lengths  of  duntion, 
we  can  in  our  thoughts  add  such  lengths  of  duration  to  one 
another  as  often  as  we  please,  and  apply  them,  so  added,  to 
durations  past  or  to  come :  and  this  we  can  continue  to  do 
on,  without  bounds  or  limits,  and  proceed  in  infinitum,  and 
apply  thus  the  length  of  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  to 
duration,  supposed  before  the  sun's  or  any  other  motion  had 
its  being;  which  is  no  more  difficult  or  absurd,  than  to 
apply  the  notion  I  have  of  the  moving  of  a  shadow  one  hour 
to-day  upon  the  sun-dial  to  the  duration  of  something  last 
night,  V.  g,  the  burning  of  a  candle,  which  is  now  absolutely 
■eparate  from  aU  actual  motion :  and  it  is  as  impossible  for 
the  duration  of  that  flame  for  an  hour  last  night  to  co-exist 
with  any  motion  that  now  is,  or  for  ever  shall  be,  as  for  any 
part  of  duration,  that  was  before  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
to  co-exist  with  the  motion  of  the  sun  now.  But  yet  this 
hinders  not,  but  that  having  the  idea  of  the  length  of  thd 
motion  of  the  shadow  on  a  dial  U-twucu  tiic  utiu-lu  of  two 
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hoius,  I  caa  as  distinctly  ineasiiro  ia  my  tlioughta  the  durfi- 
tion  of  that  candle-light  lii«t  ni^ht,  as  I  can  t£e  duration  of 
anything  that  doea  now  exist :  and  it  is  no  more  than  to 
think,  that,  had  the  sim  shoue  then  on  the  dial,  and  moved 
afler  the  same  rate  it  doth  now,  the  shadow  on  the  dial  would 
hare  passed  from  one  hour-line  to  another  whilst  that  flame 
of  the  candle  lasted. 

28.  The  notion  of  an  hour,  day,  or  year,  being  only  the 
idea  I  have  of  the  length  of  certain  (leriodiaU  regular 
motions,  neither  of  which  motions  do  ever  all  at  once  exist, 
but  only  in  the  ideas  I  have  of  them  in  my  memory  derived 
from  my  senses  or  reflection ;  I  can  with  the  same  ease,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  apply  it  in  my  thoughts  to  diu-atiou 
antecedent  to  all  manner  of  motion,  as  well  as  to  anything 
that  is  but  a  minute  or  a  day  antecedent  to  the  motion,  thut 
at  this  very  moment  tlie  sim  is  in.  All  things  past  are 
equally  and  perfet-tly  at  rest ;  and  to  this  way  of  considera- 
tion of  them  are  all  one,  whether  they  were  before  the 
Ij^inning  of  the  world,  or  hut  yesterday:*  the  measuring  of. 

ly  duration  by  sumo  motion  depending  not  at  all  on  the 
,1  co-existence  of  that  thing  to  tliat  motion,  or  any  other 
periods  of  revolution,  but  the  having  a  clear  idea  of  the 
length  of  some  periodical  known  motion,  or  other  intervala 
of  duration  in  my  mind,  and  applying  that  to  the  duration 
of  the  thing  I  wo\ild  measure. 

29.  Hence  we  see,  that  some  men  imagine  the  duration  of 
the  world,  from  its  first  existence  to  this  present  year  1689, 
to  have  been  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
years,  or  equal  to  live  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
anniial  revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  others  a  great  deal  more; 
as  the  Egyptians  of  old,  who  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
oonnted  twenty-three  thousand  years  from  the  reign  of  the 
tun;  and  the  Chinese  now,  who  account  the  world  throe 
millions  two  hundred  und  sixty-nine  thousand  years  old,  or 
more ;  which  longer  duration  of  the  world,  according  to  their 

•  Young,  in  his  Nigiit  Thougbta,  hu  expreesed  a  similar  idea: — 
"  Tlie  bcU  itrikea  one.     We  take  no  note  of  time 
But  from  ill  loo.     To  give  it,  then,  a  tongue 
Jawise  in  man.     As  if  u>  angol  spoke, 
I  feel  the  solenu  sound.     If  lititrd  aright, 
It  ia  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours. 
M'imn  Are  tfaef .'—  Wilh  the  geart  beyond  (Kc  Jlood.'  — lEa. 
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oomputation,  though  I  should  not  belie  re  to  be  true,  vet  I 
oau  equally  iina<;ino  it  with  them,  and  aii  truly  undci-  t  .' 
and  say  one  Ls  longer  than  the  other,  as  I  understand,  Ui.i. 
Methusalem's   lil'e  was   longer  than   Enoch's.      And    if  the 
common  reckoning  of  five  thouisand  six  hundred  and  thirtv- 
nine   should   he  true,  (as  it  may  be  as  well  as  any  othrt 
assigned,)  it  hinders  not  at  all  my  imagining  what  other* 
mean  when  they  maife  the  world  one  thousand  years  older 
since  every  one  miiy  with  the  same  facility  imagine  (I  do  not 
say  believe)  the  world  to  be  fifty  thousoixl  years  old,  as  fivn 
thousand   six   )iuudi-ed   and  thirty -nine;    and   may  as  well 
conceive  the  duration  of  fifty  thousand  years  as  five  thousauil 
six  liundred  and  thirty-nine.     Whereby  it  appears,  that,  to 
the  measuring  the  diu^tion  of  anything  by  time,  it  ii>  not 
requisite  that  that  thiug  should  be  co-existent  to  the  motion 
W8  measure  by,  or  any  other  periodical  revolution ;    but  il 
suffices  to  this  purpose,  that  we  have  the  idea  of  the  Icn^li 
of  any  regular  periodical  appearancer,  which  we  can  in  oui 
minds    apply    to    duration,    with    which    the    motion    ot 
appearance  never  co-existed, 

30.  For,  as  in  the  history  of  the  creation  delivered  hy 
Moses,  I  can  iniagine  that  light  existed  tbreti  day* 
before  the  sun  was,  or  had  any  motion,  barely  by  thinking 
that  the  duration  of  light  before  the  sun  was  created  was  au 
long  as  (if  the  sun  had  moved  then  as  it  doth  now)  would 
have  been  equal  to  three  of  his  diurnal  revolutions;  so  by 
the  same  way  I  can  have  an  idea  of  the  chaos  or  augeL* 
being  created  before  there  was  either  light  or  any  coutiuucJ 
motion,  a  minute,  an  hour,  a  day,  a  year,  or  one  thousaud 
years.  For  if  I  can  but  consider  duration  equal  to  cm 
minute  before  either  the  being  or  motion  of  any  body,  I  c 
add  one  minute  more  till  I  come  to  sixty;  and  by  the  same 
way  of  adding  minutes,  hours,  or  years  (i.e.,  such  or  snok 
parts  of  the  sun's  revolutions,  or  any  other  period  whereof  I 
have  the  idea)  proceed  in  Infinitum,  and  suppose  a  duration 
exceeding  as  many  such  periods  as  I  can  reckon,  let  me  adJ 
vhilst  I  will;  which  I  think  is  the  notion  wu  hare  of 
eternity,  of  whose  infinity  we  have  no  other  notion  than 
Lave  of  the  infinity  of  number,  to  which  we  can  add  fur  < 
without  end. 
31.  Au(i  thus  I  tlimV  it  '\&  '^Wvn,  VW.  €«am.  tUoM 
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fountiuns  of  all  knowledgn  before  mentioned,  viz.,  reflection 
And  sensation,  we  get  ideas  of  duration,  and  the  moasnres 
of  it 

For,  First,  by  observing  what  [jasses  in  our  minds,  how  onr 
ideas  there  in  train  constantly  some  vanish  and  otherti  begin 
to  appear,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  succession. 

Secondly,  by  observing  a  distance  in  the  parts  of  this  buc- 
oeesion,  we  get  the  idcji  of  duration. 

Thirdly,  by  sensation  observing  certain  appearances  at 
certain  regiilar  and  sefuiing  equidistant  periods,  we  get  the 
ideas  of  certain  lengths  or  measures  of  duration,  as  minutes, 
hours,  days,  years,  be. 

Fourthly,  by  being  able  to  repeat  those  measures  of  time  or 
ideas  of  stated  length  of  duration  in  our  minds  as  often  as  we 
will,  we  can  come  to  imagine  duration  where  nothing  drjes 
really  endure  or  exist;  and  thus  we  imagine  to-morrow,  next 
year,  or  seven  years  hence. 

Fiflhly,  by  being  able  to  repeat  ideas  of  any  length  of  time, 
a«  of  a  minute,  a  year,  or  an  age,  as  often  as  we  will  in  our 
own  thoughts,  and  adding  them  one  to  another,  without  ever 
coming  to  the  end  of  such  addition  any  nearer  than  we  can 
to  the  end  of  number,  to  which  we  can  always  add ;  we  comn 
by  the  idea  of  eternity  as  tho  future  eternal  duration  of  our 
souLs,  as  well  a.s  the  eternity  of  that  infinite  Being,  which 
must  necfssnrily  have  always  existed. 

Sixthly,  by  considering  any  port  of  infinite  duration,  as  set 
I  out  by  periodical  nieasui'es,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  what  we 
I      call  time  in  generaL 

b 


CHAPTER  XV. 


or  DTTRATION  XSO  EXPANSIOK,  CONSIDERED  TOGETHER. 

1.  Both  capable  of  greater  and  less. — Though  we  have  in 
the  precedent  chapters  dwelt  pretty  long  on  the  considorutions 
of  space  and  dumtion,  yet,  they  being  ideas  of  general  concem- 
mont  that  have  something  very  abstruse  and  peculiar  in  their 
nature,  the  comparing  them  one  with  another  may  pcrh.t])S  be 
of  use  fcr  their  illustration:  and  we  may  have  the  more  clear 
and  distinct  conception  of  them  by  taJung  a  view  uf  them 
together.     Distance  or  space,  in  its  simple  abstract  cornu*^ 
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tion,  to  avoid  confusion,  I  call  ezpansion,  to  distmgiuMh  it 
from  extension,  which  hj  some  is  used  to  express  this  diNtnnce 
only  a8  it  is  in  the  solid  pai-ts  of  matter,  and  so  incliidts,  or  at 
li^ast  intimates  the  idea  of  bod)';  whereas  the  idea  of  |mni 
distance  includes  no  such  thing.  I  jircfer  also  the  word  ex- 
pansion to  space,  because  sjiace  is  olt<;n  applied  to  distance  of 
fleeting  successive  parts  which  never  exist  together,  us  well  ns 
to  those  which  are  permanent.  In  both  those  (viz.,  exjian- 
sion  and  duration)  the  mind  has  this  common  idea  of  continued 
lengths,  capable  of  gi-eater  or  less  quantities :  for  a  ntan  has 
as  clear  au  idea  of  the  difference  of  the  length  of  an  hour  and 
a  day,  as  of  an  inch  and  a  foot. 

2.  Expansion  not  bowndecl  by  Matter. — Tlie  mind  having 
got  the  idea  of  the  length  of  any  part  of  expansion,  let  it  W  a 
span,  or  a  pace,  or  what  length  you  will,  can,  as  has  been 
said,  i^peat  that  idea;  and  so,  adding  it  to  the  former,  en- 
large its  idea  of  length,  and  make  it  equal  to  two  spans,  or 
two  paces,  and  so  as  often  as  it  will,  tUl  it  equals  the  dis- 
tance of  any  parts  of  the  earth  one  from  another,  and  increjije 
thus  till  it  amounts  to  the  distance  of  the  sun  or  remotest 
Btar.  By  such  a  progression  as  tliis,  setting  out  from  tl«' 
place  where  it  is,  or  any  other  place,  it  can  proceed  and  ]>j 
beyond  all  those  lengths,  and  find  nothing  to  stop  its  going 
on,  either  in  or  without  body.  Tt  is  true,  we  can  easily  it 
our  thoughts  come  to  the  end  of  solid  extension ;  the  extn. 
juity  and  bounds  of  all  body  we  have  no  difficulty  to  arrivj 
at :  but  when  the  mind  is  there  it  finds  nothing  to  hinder  it| 
progress  into  this  endless  expansion ;  of  that  it  can  neitha 
find  nor  conceive  any  end.  \  Nor  let  any  one  say,  that,  l>eyon«| 
the  bounds  of  body,  there  is  nothing  at  all,  unless  he  will 
confine  God  within  the  limits  of  matter.  Solomon,  whosa 
understanding  was  filled  and  enlarged  with  wisdom,  seems  to 
have  other  thoughts  when  he  says,  "  Heaven  and  the  heaven 
of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee:"  and  he,  I  think,  very  much 
magnifies  to  himself  the  capacity  of  his  own  understandiu|| 
who  persuades  himself  that  he  can  extend  his  thoughts  furthuS 
than  God  exists,  or  imagine  any  ex]jausion  where  lie  is  not.   \ 

3.  Nor  Duralian  hy  Motion. — Just  so  is  it  in  duratioui 
The  mind  having  got  the  idea  of  any  length  of  duration,  ecu 
double,  mu'.tijily,  and  enliu>ge  it,  not  only  beyond  its  own,  b.4 
beyoud  ibe  existence  of  all  corjmi'eal  beings,  and  all  the  uc:^ 
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VCTBs  of  time,  taken  from  the  great  bodies  of  all  the  worit] 
and  their  motion.'^.  But  yet  every  ooe  easily  lulmit-s  that, 
though  wc  make  dunitiou  boundless,  as  certuiuly  it  is,  wc 
cannot  yet  extend  it  beyond  nil  being.  God,  every  one  easily 
allows,  fills  etei'nity ;  and  it  is  liard  to  iind  n  reason  why  any 
one  should  doubt  that  he  likewise  tills  immensity.  His  infi- 
nite  being  is  certainly  us  boundless  one  way  as  auotlier;  and 
luethinks  it  tiscribes  u  little  too  much  to  matter  to  say,  where 
there  is  no  l>ody  there  is  nothing. 

4.  (F7ii/  Alen  ^nare  casili/  admii  injiiiita  Duration  Hum  infi- 
nite Expansion. — Hence  I  tliink  we  may  leam  the  reasor 
•why  every  one  familiarly  and  without  the  least  hesitation 
■peaks  of  and  8up]>oscs  etei-nity,  and  sticks  not  to  ascribe 
indnity  to  duration ;  but  it  is  with  more  doubting  and  re- 
aerre  that  many  admit  or  suppose  the  intinity  of  space.  The 
reason  whereof  seeuis  to  mu  to  be  this,  that  duration  and 
extension  being  used  as  names  of  affections  belonging  to 
other  beings,  we  easily  conceive  in  God  infinite  duration,  and 
•we  cannot  avoid  doing  so :  but  nut  attributing  to  him  exten- 
sion, but  only  to  mattt^r,  which  is  finite,  we  are  apter  to  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  expansion  without  matter;  of  which  alone 
we  commonly  suppose  it  an  attribute.  And  therefore,  when 
men  pursue  their  thoughts  of  space  they  are  apt  to  stop  at 
the  confines  of  body ;  as  if  space  were  there  at  an  end  too, 
and  reached  no  further.  Or  if  their  ideas,  upon  considera- 
tion, carry  them  further,  yet  they  term  what  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  universe  imaginary  space;  as  if  it  were  nothing, 
because  there  is  no  body  existing  in  it.  Whet'eas  duration, 
antecedent  to  all  body  and  to  the  motions  which  it  is  metv- 
Bored  by,  they  never  term  imaginarr;  because  it  is  never 
•opposed  void  of  some  other  real  existence.  And  if  tbt> 
names  of  things  may  at  all  direct  our  thoughts  towards  the 
original  of  men's  ideas,  (as  I  am  apt  to  think  they  may  very 
mxioh.)  one  may  have  occasion  to  thjuk  by  the  name  duration, 
that  the  continuation  of  existence,  with  a  kind  of  resistance 
to  any  destructive  force,  and  tht;  continuation  of  solidity 
(which  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with,  and,  if  we  will  look  into 
the  uiinnte  anatomical  parts  of  matter,  is  little  different  from, 
hardness)  were  thought  to  have  some  analogy,  and  gave  occa- 
<!ion  to  words  so  near  of  kin  as  durare  and  durum  esse.  And 
tliat  durai-e  is  applied  to  the  idea  of  harduetis  as  well  as  that 
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of  existeuce  we  see  La  Horace,  £pod.  xvi.  "  Ferro  dumvit 
aecula."  But  be  that  as  it  will,  thia  is  certain,  that  whoerftr 
pursues  hia  own  thoughts,  will  find  them  sometimes  lauuoli 
out  beyond  the  extent  of  body  into  the  infinity  of  apace  or 
expansion  j  the  idea  whereof  is  distinct  and  Beparat«  fruoi 
body,  and  all  other  thing!?,  which  may,  (to  those  who  plMse,) 
be  a  subject  of  further  meditation. 

5.  Time  to  Duration  it  as  Place  to  Expanaion. — Time  iii 
general  is  to  duration  as  place  to  expansion.  They  are  so 
much  of  those  boundless  oceans  of  eternity  and  immensity  m 
is  set  out  and  distinguished  firom  the  rest,  as  it  were  by  Line' 
marks ;  and  so  are  n^e  use  of  to  denote  the  position  of  finii 
real  beings,  in  respect  one  to  another,  in  those  uniform  infini' 
oceans  of  duration  and  space.  These  rightly  considered,  are 
only  ideas  of  determinate  distances  from  certain  known  fHiiuN 
fixed  in  distinguishable  sensible  things,  and  supposed  to  1.  , 
the  same  distance  one  from  another.  From  snch  points  tixiil 
in  sensible  beings  we  reckon,  and  fi-om  them  we  meamtro  mir 
portions  of  those  infinite  quantities;  which,  so  <■ 

are  that  which  we  call  time  and  place.     For  dur;  i 

spsuM  being  in  themselves  uniform  and  boundless,  the  ortli 
and  position  of  things,  withont  such  known  settled  poini 
would  be  lost  in  them;  and  all  things  would  lie  jumbled 
an  incurable  con^ion. 

6.  Time  and  Place  are  taken  far  so  much  of  either  at  art 
set  out  by  Ute  Exialence  and  Motion  of  Bodies. — Time  anJ 
place,  taken  thus  for  determinate  distinguishable  portiona  <A 
those  infinite  abysses  of  space  and  duration,  set  out  or  8a; 
posed  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  marks  and  kno 
boundaries,  have  each  of  them  a  twofold  acceptation. 

Firat,  time  in  general  is  commonly  taken  for  so  much  «f 
infinite  duration  as  is  measured  by  and  co-existent  with  tlio 
existence  and  motions  of  the  great  bodies  of  the  univerae,  as 
far  as  wo  know  anything  of  them:  and  in  this  aenae  time 
begins  and  ends  with  the  frame  of  this  sensible  world  aa  m 
these  phrases  before  mentioned.  Before  all  time,  or,  When 
time  snail  be  no  more.  Place  likewise  is  taken  sometimes  foi 
that  portion  of  infinite  space  which  is  possessed  by  and  com- 
j<reliended  within  the  material  world;  and  is  thereby  dit- 
tinguished  from  the  rest  of  expansion,  though  this  may  b« 
inore  projierly  called  extension  ♦ivoa  ^ilace.    "Within  these 
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two  are  confined,  and  by  the  observable  partti  of  tLem  are 
iiietisured  and  determined,  the  particular  lime  or  duration 
and  the  particulur  extension  and  place  of  all  corporeal  beings. 

7.  SoTJi^iincs  for  so  vaic/i  oftHQyer  as  um  detigii  by  Afecumrc* 
tnlcen  from  Ute  Bulk  or  Motion  of  Bodies. — Secondly,  aome- 
timea  the  word  time  is  uaed  in  a  larger  sense,  and  is  applied 
to  parts  of  that  infinite  duration,  not  that  were  really  dis- 
tinguished and  measured  out  by  this  real  existence,  and 
periodiod  motions  of  bodies,  that  were  appointed  from  the 
beginning  to  be  for  signs  and  for  seasons  and  fur  days  and 
years,  and  are  accordingly  our  measures  of  time;  but  buch 
other  portions  too  of  that  infinite  uniform  duration  which  we, 
upon  any  occasion,  do  suppose  equal  to  certain  lengths  of 
measured  time,  and  so  consider  them  as  bounded  and  deter- 
mined. For  if  we  should  suppose  the  creation,  or  fall  of  tho 
angela  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Julian  ]4eriod,  we  should 
speak  properl}^  enough,  and  should  be  understood  if  we  said 
it  is  a  longer  time  since  the  creation  of  angels  than  the 
creation  of  the  world,  by  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and 
forty  years :  whereby  we  would  mark  out  so  much  of  that 
nndiBticguished  duration  ns  we  su])po!<e  equal  to,  and  would 
have  admitted  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  anniiui 
revolutions  of  the  sun,  moving  at  tho  rate  it  now  does.  And 
thiu  likewise  we  sometimes  speak  of  place,  distance,  or  bulk, 
in  the  great  inane  beyond  the  confines  of  the  world,  when  we 
consider  so  much  of  that  space  as  is  eqnal  to,  or  capable  to 
receive,  a  body  of  any  assigned  dimeiiiuous,  as  a  cubic  foot; 
or  do  suppose  a  point  in  it  at  such  a  certain  distance  from 
any  part  of  the  universe. 

8.  They  belong  to  all  Beings. — ^Where  and  when  are  ques- 
tions belonging  to  all  finite  existences,  and  are  by  us  always 
reckoned  from  some  known  parte  of  this  sensible  world,  and 
from  some  certain  epochs  marked  out  to  us  by  the  motions 
observable  in  it.  Without  some  such  fixed  parts  or  periods, 
the  order  of  things  would  be  lost  tu  our  finite  understandings 
in  the  boundless  invariable  oceans  of  duration  and  exjmnsion; 
which  comprehend  in  them  all  finite  beings,  and  in  their 
full  extent  lielong  only  to  the  Deity.  And  therefore  we  are 
not  to  wonder  that  we  comprehend  them  not,  and  do  so  often 
find  our  thoughts  at  a  loss,  when  we  would  consider  them 
either  abstractly  in  themselves,  or  as  any  way  attributed.  Vi 
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the  first  incomprehcnsiblu  Being.     But  when  ajiplied  to  nay 
l«irticular  finite  beings,  the  extension  of  (iny  body  la  so  much 
of  that  infinite  space  as  the  bulk  of  the  body  takei  up.    And_ 
place  is  the  position   of  any  body,  vhen   considered   at 
rertnin  dist-ance  from  some  other.     As  the  idea  of  the  jit 
'.icular  duration  of  anything  is  an  idea  of  that  portion 
infinite  duration  which  pa.sscs  during  the  existence  of 
thing ;  so  the  time  when  the  thing  existed  is  the  idea  of  1 
space  of  duration  which  passed  between  gome  known 
fixed  period  of  duration,  and  the  being  of  that  thing.     On 
shows  the  distance  of  the  extremities  of  the  bulk  or 
of  the  same  thing,  as  that  it  is  a  foot  square,  or  I 
years;  the  other  ahows  the  distance  of  it  in  jilace  or  i.i.isUui3 
from  other  fixed  points  of  space  or  duration,  as  that  it  vr% 
in  the  middle  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  or  the  fii-st  degree  ( 
Taurus,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1671,  or  the  1000 
year  of  the  Julian  i)eriod:  aU  which  distances  we  nicasiu 
by  preconceived  ideas  of  certain  lengths  of  space  and  duratiod 
as  inches,  feet,  miles,  and  degrees ;  and  in  the  other,  minut«9| 
dnys,  and  years,  &c. 

9'.  AU  the  Parts  of  Extension  are  Extension,  and  aU  <A< 
Parts  of  Duration  are  Duration. — There  is  one  thing  mor 
wherein  space  and  duration  have  a  great  conformity  j 
that  is,  tho\igh  they  are  justly  reckoned  amongst  our  simp 
ideas,  yet  none  of  the  distinct  ideas  we  have  of  either 
without  all  manner  of  composition;  it  is  the  very  tiat 
both  of  them  to  consist  of  parts;  but  their  parts  being! 
the  same  kind,  and  wthout  the  mixture  of  any  otherl 
hinder  them  not  from  having  a  pkce  amongxt  simple 
Could  the  mind,  as  in  number,  come  to  so  small  a  part 
extension  or  duration  as  excluded  divisibility,  that  would  Ixv  ' 
as  it  were,  the  indivisible  unit  or  idea,  by  repetition  of  which 
it  would  make  its  more  enlarged  ideas  of  extension  and 
duration.  But  since  the  uiind  is  not  able  to  liume  an  idea 
of  any  space  without  parts,  instead  thereof  it  makes  use 
the  common  measures  which,  by  familiar  use  in  each  count 
have  imprinted  themselves  on  the  memory ;  (as  inchi^ 
feet,  or  cubits  and  parasanga;*  and  so  seconds,  minutes,  bou 
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*  ThU,  u  the  reader  of  Uie  .Vnabuis  will  remmiber,  Is  a  PersUa 
iiguilv'uijf  "alea^c."     (Anab.  II.  (i.  Itjl.  Uutchiu.)     Uerodotiav 
S,  xaaV.  5%)  and  Striibo,  GU.  t.  Vl  \v.  \'>&  \  -asiiui  yan  oC  t,^  w 
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and  years  in  duration;)  the  mind  makes  use,  I  say,  of 
)ch  ideas  as  these  as  simple  oiios ;  aud  these  are  the 
>mponent  pai-ta  of  lai-ger  ideas,  which  the  mind  upon  occasion 
lakes  by  the  additiou  of  such  known  lengths  which  it  is 
Xjoainted  with.  On  the  other  side,  the  ordinary'  smallest 
leasure  we  have  of  either  is  looked  on  as  an  unit  in  number, 
hen  the  mind  by  division  would  reduce  them  into  less 
■actions.  Though  on  both  sides,  both  in  additiou  and 
ivision,  either  of  space  or  duration,  when  the  idea  under 
»nsideration  becomes  very  big  or  very  small,  its  precise  bulk 
^oames  very  obscure  aud  confused ;  and  it  is  the  number  of 
B  repeated  additions  or  divisions  that  alone  remains  clear 
id  distinct,  as  will  easily  appear  to  any  one  who  will  let  his 
toughts  loose  in  the  vast  expansion  of  space,  or  divisibility 
f  matter.  Every  part  of  duration  is  duration  too,  and  every 
irt  of  extension  is  extension,  both  of  them  capable  of 
lilition  or  division  in  infinitum.  But  the  least  portions  of 
[tber  of  them,  whereof  we  hare  clear  and  distinct  ideas, 
lay  perhaps  be  fittest  to  be  considered  by  us  as  the  simple 
leas  of  that  kind  out  of  which  our  complex  modes  of  space, 
[tension,  and  duration  ai'e  made  up,  and  into  which  they 
Ux  again  be  distinctly  resolved.  Such  a  small  part  in 
Itxation  may  bo  called  a  moment,  and  is  the  time  of  one 
lea  in  our  miuds,  in  the  train  of  their  ordinary  succession 
^ere.  The  other,  wanting  a  proper  name,  I  know  not 
fbeti)or  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  a  sensible  ]ioiut,  meon- 
pg  thereby  the  least  particle  of  matter  or  space  we  can 
iscem,  which  is  ordinarily  about  a  minute,  and  to  the 
karpcet  eyes  seldom  less  than  thirty  seconds  of  a  circle, 
'hereof  the  eye  is  the  centre. 

<  1<X  Tfieir  J'arta  inaejxiraUe. — Expansion  and  duration  havo 
Ikia  fbrtlier  a^eemcnt,  that,  though  they  arc  both  con- 
Idned  by  us  as  having  parts,  yet  their  parts  are  nut  separable 
ne  from  another,  no  not  even  in  thought :  though  the  puxttt 
f  ^odieii  firom  whence  we  take  our  measure  of  the  one,  and 
of  motion,  or  rather  the  succession  of  ideiis  in  our 
from  whence  we  take  the  measure  of  the  other,  may 
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itlad  msuurci,  nt  thirty  stodia.  It  b  rtill,  RcUnd  obaervea,  in 
Dong  the  Parrians,  wliom  panumng  ooiuista  of  thr««  miles,  each  3, 
■kiti  in  length,  eaoh  cubit  of  thirty  inches,  eneh  inch  va.  W\e^i<>nA.— 
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oe  iiiteTTU]itod  and  separated;  as  the  one  is  ofWu  by  rest,  uul 
the  other  is  by  aleej),  wliich  we  call  rest  too. 

11.  DunUiun  is  as  a  Line,  Expantion  aa  a  Solid. — Bat 
there  ia  this  manifest  difference  between  them,  that  the  ideu 
of  length  which  wo  have  of  expansion  are  turned  every  w»y, 
and  80  make  figure,  and  breadth,  and  thickness ;  but  duration 
is  but  as  it  were  the  length  of  one  straight  line,  extended  in 
infinitum,  not  capable  of  multiplicity,  variation,  or  figure; 
but  is  one  common  measure  of  all  existence  whatsoever, 
wherein  all  things,  whilst  they  exist,  equally  partake.  For 
this  present  moment  is  common  to  all  things  that  are  now  in 
being,  and  equally  comprehends  that  part  of  their  existence, 
as  much  as  if  they  were  all  but  one  single  being,  and  we  may 
truly  say,  they  all  exist  in  the  same  moment  of  time.  Whe- 
ther angels  and  spirits  have  any  analogy  to  this,  in  respect  to 
expansion,  is  beyond  my  comprehension :  *  and  perhaps  for 
UB,  who  have  understandings  and  comprehensions  suited  to 
our  own  preservation,  and  the  ends  of  our  own  being,  but 
not  to  the  reality  and  extent  of  all  other  beings,  it  is  near  i* 
hard  to  conceive  any  existence,  or  to  have  an  idea  of  any  real 
being,  with  a  perfect  negation  of  all  manner  of  expansion,  ■» 
it  ia  to  have  the  idea  of  any  real  existence  with  u  perfect  na- 
tion of  all  manner  of  duration ;  and  therefore,  what  spirits  have 
to  do  with  space,  or  how  they  communicate  in  it,  we  know  not, 
All  that  we  know  is,  that  bodies  do  each  singly  poaaeas  ita 
]iroper  portion  of  it,  according  to  the  extent  of  solid  part^ 
and  thereby  exclude  all  other  bodies  from  having  any  share  in 
that  particular  portion  of  space  whibt  it  remains  there. 

12.  DurcUion  has  never  two  Parts  together,  Expantion  alto- 
getlier. — Duration  and  time,  which  is  a  part  of  it,  is  the  idea 
we  have  of  perishing  distance,  of  which  no  two  parts  exist 
together,  but  follow  each  other  in  succession,  as  expansio&  is 
the  idea  of  lasting  distance,  aU  whose  parts  exist  togother, 
and  are  not  capable  of  succession.  And  therefore,  though  we 
cannot  conceive  any  duration  without  succession,  nor  can  pni 

*  The  render  who  hnx  any  curiooity  on  tiiif  subject,  may  consult 
Aiitoiiie  Le  Graiiil'a  Principles  of  the  Cartesian  PUUosopby,  in  whidi  tha 
whole  nature  anil  attributes  of  angels  ore  made  (to  borrow  the  sxpreoirs 
language  of  Swift)  "as  dear  aa  mud."  (Part  IIL  110  etseq.)  Itia 
Umentable  to  behold  the  understanding  vhioh  was  bestowed  on  man  for 
better  purposes  wasting  itself  «n  bssIms  specoUtions  upon  wk«t  U  ) 
tuivoT  cotaprehaad. — Sa. 
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it  together  in  our  thoughts  that  any  being  Joes  now  exist 
to-morrow,  or  possess  at  once  more  than  the  j)resent  moment 
of  duration,  yet  we  can  conceive  the  eternal  duration  of  tha 
Almighty  &r  different  from  that  of  man,  or  any  other  timto 
being.  Becaose  man  comprehends  not  in  his  knowledge  or 
power  all  past  and  future  things;  his  thoughts  are  but  o£ 
yesterday,  and  he  knows  not  what  to-morrow  will  bring  forth. 
What  is  once  past  he  can  never  recal;  and  what  is  yet  to 
oome  he  cannot  make  present.  What  I  say  of  man,  I  say  of 
all  finite  beings ;  who,  though  they  may  far  exceed  man  in 
knowledge  and  power,  yet  are  no  more  than  the  meanest 
creature,  in  comimrison  with  God  himself.  Finite  of  any 
magnitude  holds  not  any  proportion  to  infinite.  God's  infi- 
nite duration  being  accompanied  with  infinite  knowledge  and 
infinite  power;  he  sees  all  things,  past  and  to  come;*  and 
they  are  no  more  distant  from  his  knowledge,  no  further 
removed  from  hia  sight  than  the  present :  they  all  lie  under 
the  same  view;  and  there  is  nothing  which  he  cannot  make 
exist  each  moment  he  pleases.  For  the  existence  of  all 
things  depending  upon  Im  goo<l  pleasure,  all  things  exist 
every  moment  that  he  thinks  fit  to  have  them  exist.  To 
conclude :  expansion  and  duration  do  mutually  embrace  and 
comprehend  each  other;  every  part  of  space  being  in  every 
part  of  duration,  and  every  part  of  duration  in  every  part  of 
expansion.  Such  a  combination  of  two  distinct  ideas  is,  I 
suppose,  scarce  to  be  found  in  all  that  great  variety  we  do  or 
can  oonceive,  and  may  afford  matter  to  further  speculation. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

or  NUMBEB. 

1.  Number  the  simplest  and  rtwat  universal  Idea. — Amosost 
aU  the  ideas  we  have,  as  there  is  none  suggested  to  the  mind 

■  Ai  the  augura  of  antiquity  wers  suppoaed  to  know  by  the  power  ci 
tb«  IKvinity,  th?ir  mind*  were  said  to  gnap  the  three  diTiaioiiii  of  tim»— 
tbe  paxt,  the  present,  nnd  th<^  future — aa  God  doei.  Thus  Homer,  speak 
iog  uf  Calchi%  olwyoir6\iiiv  ox'  dpirroc,  aayi, 

"  Whoee  coiaprehciMiTe  riaw. 
The  paat,  the  pret«n^  and  the  future  knew." 
M  Pope  ronileni  the  epic  line,  — 

""Oeili  rJ  •  Uyra  rd  r  innofitva,  irp4  r'  lovTO."— te> 
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1>y  more  wayx,  so  there  in  none  more  simple  tbim  that  cf 
imity,  or  one.  It  has  no  sharlow  of  variety  or  oomjxMitMB 
in  it;*  ewry  object  our  senses  are  employed  about,  eray 
idea  in  our  understandings,  every  thought  of  our  niindi. 
bringa  this  idea  along  with  it :  and  therefore  it  is  the  most 
intimate  to  our  thoughts,  as  well  as  it  is,  in  its  agreement  to 
all  other  things,  the  most  utjversal  idea  we  have.  For  num- 
ber ftjuilies  itself  to  men,  angels,  actions,  thoughts,  evernhing 
that  cither  doth  exist,  or  can  be  imagined 

2.  Its  Modes  iruule  by  A  ddition. — By  repenting  this  idaa  in 
our  minds,  and  adiiing  the  repetitions  together,  w. 

the  complex  ideas  of  the  modes  of  it.     Thus  by  a 
to  one,  we  luive  the  complex  idea  of  a  couple;  bj-  ]iuuin( 
twelve  units  together,  we  htive  the  complex  idea  of  a  do 
and  so  of  a  score,  or  a  million,  or  any  other  number. 

3.  Each  Mode  distinct. — The  simple  modes  of  numbers  ait 
of  all  other  the  moat  distinct ;  every  the  least  variation,  whio" 
is  an  unit,  making  each  combination  as  clearly  dlflerent  fro 
that  which  approacbeth  nearest  to  it,  as  the  moet  remo 
two  l>cing  AS  distinct  from  one,  as  two  hundred ;  and  the  id 
of  two  as  distinct  fi-om  the  idea  of  three,  as  the  magnitude  i 
the  whole  earth  is  from  that  of  a  mite.     This  is  not  so 
Other  simple  modes,  in  which  it  is  not  ao  easy,  nor  perh 
posAiblo  for  us  to  distinguish  betwixt  two  approaching^  j " 
which  yet  are  really  dilTeront.     For  who  will  \inder 
find  a  difference  between  the  white  of  this  pajier  and  tfc 
the  next  degi-eo  to  it,  or  can  form  distinct  ideas  of  every  i 
lea.st  excess  in  extension! 

4.  Tlierefore  Demonstrations  in  Numbers  the  inott  precise.-' 
The  clearness  and  distinctness  of  each  mode  of  numl»er 

ull  others,  even  those  that  approach  nearest,  makes  ih- 
to  think  that  demonstrations  in  numbers,  if  they  are  not  mo-- 
evident  and  exact  than  in  extension,  yet  they  are moii'  r-  r.  u 
in  their  use,  and  more  determinate  in  their  a]>p1  i 
cause  tlio  ideas  of  nimibers  are  more  precise  and  lU^. ,^,^^,-,. 
able  than  in  extension,  where  every  e<-]aality  and  excess  aw 
not  so  easy  to  bo  ob8er\-e<l  or  measured ;  because  ma  thongfati 
cannot  in  sjiaco  arrive  at  any  determined  smallness,  beyond 

*  He  idcft  of  unity  enten  into  our  ooacoption  uf  Gud,  "ta  wfaoo 
there  ia  neither  VBriableoeu  nor  ituulow  of  tuniinK;"  a  glorioni  at 
/vcuiuo,  which  pooiblj  ■ugi{«\iM!L  Oie  (nvft\&\^  Vtsv — 'Ka. 
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which  it  cannot  go,  as  an  unit;  and  therefore  the  quantity 
or  proportion  of  any  the  least  excess  cannot  be  discovered: 
which  is  dear  otherwise  in  niiiul)er,  where,  as  has  been  said, 
iiinety-oue  is  as  distinguishable  from  ninety  as  from  nine 
thousand,  though  ninety-one  be  the  next  immediate  excess 
to  ninety.  But  it  is  not  so  in  extension,  wliere,  wlmtsoever 
is  more  than  just  a  foot  or  an  inch,  is  not  distinguishable 
from  the  standard  of  a  foot  or  an  inch ;  and  in  lines  which 
appear  of  an  equal  length,  one  may  be  longer  than  the  other 
by  iunuiiienible  parts ;  nor  can  any  one  assign  an  angle,  which 
shall  be  the  next  biggest  to  a  right  one. 

6.  Same*  necessari/  to  Numbert. — By  the  repeating,  as  has 
been  said,  the  idea  of  an  unit,  and  joining  it  to  another  unit, 
we  make  thereof  one  collective  idea,  marked  by  the  name 
two :  and  whosoever  can  do  this,  and  proceed  on,  still  aildiiig 
one  more  to  the  last  collective  idea  which  he  had  of  any 
nunibor,  and  gave  a  name  to  it,  may  count,  or  have  ideas  for 
aereral  collections  of  units,  distinguished  one  from  anothei, 
as  far  as  be  bath  a  series  of  names  for  fallowing  numbers,  and 
a  memory  to  retain  that  scries,  with  their  several  names;  all 
numenttiun  l>eing  but  still  the  adding  of  one  unit  more,  and 
giving  to  tlie  whole  together,  aa  comprehended  in  one  idea,  a 
new  or  distinct  name  or  sign,  whereby  to  know  it  from  tkose 
bt'fore  and  after,  and  distinguish  it  from  every  smaller  or 
greater  multitude  of  units.  So  tliat  he  that  can  add  one  to 
one,  and  so  to  two,  and  so  go  on  with  his  tale,  taking  still 
ith  him  the  distinct  names  belonging  to  every  progression ; 

d  so  again,  by  subtracting  an  unit  &om  each  collection, 
,t  and  lessen  them ;  is  capable  of  all  the  ideas  of  num- 
bers within  the  compass  of  his  language,  or  for  which  he 
hath  names,  though  not  perhaps  of  more.  For  the  several 
simple  modes  of  numbers,  being  in  our  minds  but  so  many 
combinations  of  unite,  which  have  no  variety,  nor  are  capable 
of  any  other  diflei-ence  but  more  or  less,  names  or  marks  for 
each  distinct  combination  seem  more  necessary  than  in  any 
other  sort  of  ideas.  For  without  such  names  or  marks  we 
C5UI  hardly  well  make  use  of  numbers  in  reckoning,  especially 
where  the  combination  is  made  up  of  any  great  multitude  of 
units;  which,  put  t<;igether  without  a  name  or  mark  t>)  di»- 
tinguish  thut  precise  cdUectiou,  will  hardly  be  kept  from 
being  a  Leap  in  coufuaiou. 
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6.  This  I  think  to  be  the  raiaou  why  some  Americans  I 
have  spoken  with,  (who  wore  other wiae  of  quick  and  rational 
parts  enough.)  coula  not,  as  we  do,  by  any  means  count  to  one 
thousand,  nor  had  any  distinct  idea  of  that  number,  though 
they  could  reckon  very  well  to  twenty;  because  their  Ian* 
gunge  being  scanty,  and  accommodated  only  to  the  few  nece<- 
saries  of  a  needy,  dmple  life,  unacquainted  either  with  trade 
or  mathematics  had  no  wohls  in  it  to  stand  for  one  thousand ; 
80  that  when  they  were  discoursed  with  of  those  greater 
numbers,  they  would  show  the  hairs  of  their  head,  to  express 
a  great  multitude  which  they  could  not  number :  which  in- 
ability, I  suppose,  proceeded  fi-oin  their  want  of  names.  The 
Tououpinambos  had  no  names  for  numbers  above  five;  any 
number  beyond  that  they  made  out  by  showing  their  fingers, 
and  the  fingers  of  others  who  were  present.*  And  I  doubt 
not  but  we  ourselves  might  distinctly  number  in  words  a 
great  deal  further  than  we  usually  do,  would  we  find  out  but 
some  fit  denomination  to  signify  them  by;  whereas,  in  the 
M-ay  we  take  now  to  name  them,  by  millions  of  millions  of 
millions,  <fec.,  it  is  hard  to  go  beyond  eighteen,  or  at  most, 
four  and  twenty  decimal  progressions,  without  confusion. 
But  to  show  how  much  distinct  names  conduce  to  our  well 
reckoning,  or  having  useful  ideas  of  numbers,  let  us  see  all 
these  following  figures  in  one  continued  line,  as  the  marks  of 
one  number,  v.  g., 


Nonll- 

Octtl- 

Scpdl- 

Sridl- 

QulnDU- 

Q.iimO-    Tril- 

lloni. 

UOIM. 

Itoni. 

honi. 

Itani. 

Unaa.        Uom. 

BUIloni.  MlUkwu. 

Unio. 

6373X4 

ig!J8« 

3U8'^S 

tnoH 

423M7 

84blUB    n5«21 

2ai'3t    38dUa 

OUU." 

The  ordinary  way  of  naming  this  number  iu  English,  will 

*  Hutoire  d'un  Vov&go,  £ut  en  la  Terra  du  Breail,  par  Jean  de  Larr, 
chap.  XX.  pp.  307—382. 

Nearly  aU  ayBtemi  of  arithinetio  are  founded  on  the  decimal  progre^ 
lion,  obtained  at  firat  by  counting  the  fingen,  and  proceeding  after  tba 
manner  of  the  Tououpiiiamboa.  The  value  of  the  several  lyitemi  of 
arithmetic  hiu  been  discussed  by  La  Place,  in  a  diacouise  delivered 
to  the  Normal  School: — "Voui  conoevez,  par  les  principes  m^taphy- 
siquee  lur  leiquela  est  fondiS  uotre  gystbme  de  numeration,  que  riea 
n'ubligeoit  de  s'en  tenir  K  dix  caractbrei;  on  pouvait  en  employes 
plus  ou  mnimi.  II  paniit  trKi- probable  que  le  nombre  del  doigts  <at  oe 
qui  a  determiniS  I'arithmiStiqiio  diScimale.  Las  hommes  primitivement 
out  comptj  par  leun  doigts  jusqu'A  dix :  mail  da  ce  que  cette  arithm^ 
Uque  ita,\t  bonredani  I'enfance  des  ancict^,  est  elle  maintenant  Lt  meil- 
leure!  Cest  oo  que  nous  allons  examiner."  (AriUmK^tii^ue  d'Emi]«v 
p.  4aC.    Lauianne,  1823.)— Ed. 
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be  the  often  repeating  of  millions,  of  millions,  of  millious,  of 
milliona,  of  millioua,  of  millions,  of  millions,  of  millions,  (which 
13  the  denomination  of  tho  second  six  figures.)  In  which 
war,  it  will  be  very  hard  to  have  any  distinguish iug  notions 
•if  this  number;  but  whether,  by  gi>'ing  every  six  figures  a 
new  and  orderly  denomination,  these,  and  perhaps  a  great 
many  more  figures  in  pj-ogi-ession,  might  not  eiisily  be  counted 
distinctly,  and  ideas  of  them  both  got  more  easily  to  our- 
selves, and  more  plainly  signified  to  others,  I  leave  it  to  be 
considered.  This  I  mention  only  to  show  how  neceasaty 
dixtinct  names  arc  to  numbering,  without  pretending  to 
introduce  new  ones  of  my  invention. 

7.  JF7i.y  Clnldren  number  not  earlier. — ^Thus  children,  either 
for  want  of  names  to  mark  the  several  progi-essions  of  num- 
bers, or  not  having  yet  the  factdty  to  collect  scattered  ideas 
into  complex  ones,  and  range  them  in  a  regular  order,  and  so 
retain  them  in  their  memories,  as  is  necessary  to  reckoning; 
do  not  begin  to  number  veiy  early,  nor  proceed  in  it  very 
fiur  or  steadily,  till  a  good  while  after  they  are  well  furnished 
with  good  store  of  other  ideas :  and  one  may  often  observe 
them  discourse  and  reason  pretty  well,  and  have  very  clear 
conceptions  of  several  other  things,  before  they  can  tell 
twenty.  And  some,  through  the  default  of  their  memories, 
who  cannot  retain  the  several  combinations  of  numbers  with 
their  names  annexed  in  their  distinct  orders,  and  the  de- 
pendence of  so  long  a  train  of  numeral  progressions,  an<l  their 
relation  one  to  another,  are  nut  able  all  their  lifetime  to 
reckon,  or  regularly  go  over  any  moderate  series  of  numbers. 
For  he  that  will  count  twenty,  or  have  any  idea  of  that 
number,  must  know  that  nineteen  went  before,  with  the 
distinct  name  or  sign  of  every  one  of  them,  as  they  stand 
marked  in  their  order;  for  wherever  this  fails,  a  gap  is  made, 
the  chain  breaks,  and  the  progress  in  numbering  can  go  no 
further.  So  that  to  i-eckon  right,  it  is  required,  1.  That  the 
mind  distinguish  carefully  two  ideas,  which  ore  difl'erent  one 
from  another  only  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  one  unit. 
2.  Tliat  it  retain  in  memory  the  names  or  marks  of  the  several 
combinations,  from  an  unit  to  that  number;  and  that  act 
confusedly,  and  at  random,  but  in  that  exact  order  that  tho 
numbers  follow  one  another:  in  either  of  which,  if  it  trips, 
Uio  whole  biuisc9B  of  utunberiuj;  will  W  dLstutWA^  «isA  ^^tn 
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^rili  remain  only  the  confused  idea  of  multitude,  but  the  idmi 
neoeiaaiy  to  distinct  numeration  will  not  be  attained  to. 

8.  Number  inaagures  all  MeasuraUes. — This  further  is  ob- 
servable in  numbers,  that  it  is  that  which  the  mind  make* 
use  of  in  measuring  all  things  that  by  us  are  measumble, 
which  principally  are  expansion  aud  duration ;  and  our  idea 
of  inEuity,  even  when  applied  to  those,  seoma  to  be  nothing 
but  the  infinity  of  number.  For  what  else  are  our  ideas  of 
«t«ruity  and  immensity,  but  the  repeated  additions  of  certain 
ideas  of  imagined  parts  of  duration  and  expansion,  with  the 
infinity  of  number,  in  wliich  we  can  come  to  no  end  of  addi- 
tion ;  iur  Kuch  an  inexhaustible  stock,  number  (of  all  other 
out'  ideas)  mast  clearly  furnished  us  with,  as  Lb  obvious  to 
every  one;  for  lot  a  man  collect  into  one  sum  as  gt«at  a 
number  us  he  pleases,  this  multitude,  bow  great  soever,  lessens 
not  one  jot  Uie  power  of  adding  to  it,  or  brings  him  any 
nearer  the  end  of  the  inexhaustible  stock  of  number,  where 
still  there  remains  as  much  to  be  added,  as  if  none  were  taken 
out.  And  this  endless  addition  or  addibility  (if  any  one  like 
the  word  better)  of  numbers,  so  apparent  to  the  mind,  is  that, 
I  think,  which  gives  us  the  clearest  aud  most  distinct  idea 
of  infinity :  of  which  more  in  the  following  chapter. 
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1.  lujlnili/,  ill  its  urigiiud  Intenlioii,  ailribiiUd  to  Space, 
Dwalioii,  and  Su7nber. —  He  that  would  know  what  kind  of 
idea  it  is  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  infinity,  cannot  do  it 
better  than  by  considering  to  what  infinity  is,  by  the  mind, 
more  iioniediately  attributed,  and  then  how  the  mind  comes 
__^  frame  it. 

I       finite  and  infinite  seem  to  me  to  be  looked  upon  by  the 

I  uiind    as    the    modes    of    quantity,   and    to   be   attributed 

i  primarily,    in   their   first  designation,   only  to  those  thing* 

which  have  ports,  and  are  capable  of  increase  or  diminution 

Li>y  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  any  the  least  part:    and 

Buch  arc  the  ideas  of  space,  duration,  and  numbci',  wluch  wa 

have  considered  in  the  foregoing  chapters.     It  is  true,  that  we 

eumot  but  ba  assured  that  the  sreat  God,  of  whom  aud  from 
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vrhom  are  aU  things,  ia  ineoraprdiensibly  infinite:  bnt  yet, 
when  ■«■!»  npply  to  that  first  and  supivmrt  Bt-iug  our  idea  of 
infinite,  iu  our  weak  and  narrow  thoiighta,  we  do  it 
priniai'ilj  in  respect  to  his  duration  and  ubiquity;  and,  I 
tjiink,  more  figuratively  to  his  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
and  other  attributes,  which  are  properly  inexhaustible  and 

'  inoomprebensible,  <tc.  For,  when  we  call  them  infinite,  we 
have  no  other  idea  of  this  infinity,  but  what  carriefi  with  it 
some  reflection  on,  and  imitation  of,  that  number  or  extent 
of  the  acts  or  objects  of  God's  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
which  can  never  bo  supposed  so  great  or  so  many,  which 
these  attributes  will  not  always  surmount  and  exceeil,  let  us 

'  multiply  them  in  our  thoughts  as  far  as  we  can.  with  all  the 
infinity  of  endless  number.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  how 
these  attributes  are  in  God,  who  is  infinitely  beyond  the 
iMch  of  our  narrow  capacities.     They  do,  without  doubt, 

I' Contain  in  them  all  possible  perfection:  but  this,  I  say, 
is  our  way  of  conceiving  them,  and  these  our  ideas  of  their 
infinity. 

2.  Tito  Id«a  qf  Finite  easily  got. — Finite,  then,  and  infinite, 
I  being  by  the  mind  looked  on  as  modifications  of  expansion 

and  dxiration,  the  next  thing  to  be  considered,  is,  how  the 
mind  comes  by  them.  As  for  the  idea  of  finite,  there  is  no 
great  difficulty.  The  obvious  portions  of  extension  that 
affect  our  senses,  cany  with  them  into  the  mind  the  idea  of ' 
finite;  and  the  ordinary  periods  of  succession,  whereby  we 
inea<nire  time  and  duration,  as  bout's,  days,  and  years,  aro 
bounded  lengths.  The  difficulty  is,  how  we  come  by  those 
ji  boundless  ideas  of  eternity  and  immensity,  since  tho  objects 
we  converse  with  come  so  much  short  of  any  approach  or 
proportion  to  that  largeness. 

3.  How  toe  come  by  Vie  Idea  of  Infinity. — Every  one  that  / 
!  has  any  idea  of  any  stated  lengths  of  space,  as  a  foot,  finds  that  \ 
\.  he  can  repeat  that  idea;  and  joining  it  to  the  former,  make  { 
\  the  idea  of  two  feet ;  and  by  the  addition  of  a  third,  three  : 
I  feet ;    and   8<)   on,  without   ever  coming  to  an  end  of  his 

addition,   whether  of    the   same  idea  of  a  foot,  or,  if   be 
of   (ioiiMiug  it,  or  any  other  iilea  he  has  of  any 
th,  as  a  mile,  or  diametei-  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  orbia 
ana:  for  whichsoever  of  ibeso  he  tjikes,  and  how  often 
'■uerer  he  double^  or  »nj  otberwise  mnkijAw  \t,Yve  ^\\Ais 
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tbftt  after  ho  hua  continued  his  doubling  in  his  thoi^hta,  snJ 
enlarged  his  idea  as  much  as  he  pleeacs,  hu  has  no  more 
reason  to  stop,  nor  ia  one  jot  nearer  the  end  of  snch  addition, 
than  be  was  at  first  setting  out.  The  power  of  enlarging  hin 
idea  of  space  by  further  additions  remaining  still  the  aime, 
he  hence  takes  the  idea  of  inliaite  space. 

4.  Our  Idea  of  Spact  bountUesa. — This,  I  think,  is  the  -wmy 
whereby  the  mind  gets  the  idea  of  infinite  space.  It  is  t 
quite  different  consideration,  to  examime  whether  the  mind 
has  the  idea  of  such  a  boundless  space  actually  existing,  sin« 
our  ideas  are  not  always  proofs  of  the  existence  of  thiagii; 
but  yet,  since  this  comes  here  in  our  way,  I  auppoee  I  msjr 
say,  that  we  are  apt  to  think  that  5{>ace  in  itself  is  actually 
boundless;  to  which  imagination  the  idea  of  space  or  cxpau- 
«ion  of  iti*elf  naturally  leads  us.*  For  it  being  considered  by 
us,  either  as  the  extension  of  body,  or  as  existing  by  itaJf, 
without  ariy  solid  matter  taking  it  up,  (for  of  such  a  void 
space  we  have  not  only  the  idea,  but  I  have  proved,  as  I 
think,  from  the  motion  of  body,  its  necessary  existence,)  it  i> 
imixssible  the  mind  should  be  ever  able  to  find  or  supjiooe 
any  end  of  it,  or  be  stopped  anywhere  in  its  progress  in  tlii* 
space,  how  far  soever  it  extends  its  thoughts.  Any  bounds 
made  with  body,  even  adiuniintine  walls,  are  so  far  from 
jiutting  a  stop  to  the  mind  in  its  further  progress  in  spoo) 
and  extension,  that  it  rather  facilitates  and  enlarges  it;  for 
so  far  as  that  body  reaches,  so  far  no  one  can  doubt  uf 
extension ;  and  when  we  are  come  to  the  utmost  extremity 
of  body,  what  is  there  that  can  there  put  a  stop,  and  aatis^ 
the  mind  that  it  is  at  the  end  of  space,  when  it  peroeivei 
that  it  is  not;  nay,  when  it  is  satuified  that  body  itself 
move  into  it?     For  if  it  be  necessary  for  the  motion  of  bodyi 


*  Spaco  being   (u  shown  in  n  fonncr  note)  kbcolutely  nothing  but 
the  capacity  to  contain  body,    no  bounds  cam,   of  necewity,   be  act  to 
it.     But  on  thU  point  the  reader  would  do  well  to  compare  with  what 
ja  said  in  the  text  the  notiona  of  Hobbes,  in  his  Philoaophia  Prim^ ! 
a    7,   i  12.     Hia  recapitulation  ia   curiotu    and   characterictic : — "  D*] 
spatio  et  tempore  intermioabili,  dici  non  potest  quod  sit  totum  aut  itmim  }l 
non  (o<i<m,  quia  ex  nullis  partibus  oomponi  potest ;   partes  enim ;   quo!  | 
onnque,   cam  ainguln  lint  Bnite,    etiam   simul  sumptie   facient  totumJ 
finitum.      Non  unum,  quia  iinvm  nou  dicitur  niai  ut  comparatam 
alibd ;  duo  aut«m  infinita  spatia,  rel  duo  tempora  infinita  esM>,  into  " 
ooii  potest" — So. 
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that  there  should  be  an  empty  space,  though  ever  so  little^ 
here  amongst  bodies,  and  if  it  be  possible  for  body  to  mova 
in  or  through  that  empty  space;  nay,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
particle  of  matter  to  move  but  into  an  empty  spacej  the 
Mime  possibility  of  a  body's  moving  into  a  void  8]mce,  beyond 
the  utmost  bounds  of  body,  as  well  as  into  a  void  spaoo 
interspersed  amongst  bodies,  will  alwnys  remain  clear  and 
evident :  the  idea  of  empty  pure  space,  whether  within  or 
beyond  the  confines  of  all  bodies,  being  exactly  the  same, 
differing  not  in  nature,  though  in  bulk;  and  there  being  i 
nothing  to  hinder  body  from  moving  into  it.  So  that  ' 
wherever  the  mind  places  itself  by  any  thought,  either 
nmongst  or  remote  from  all  bodies,  it  can  in  this  uniform  idea 
of  space  nowhere  find  any  bounds,  any  end;  and  so  must 
necessarily  conciude  it,  by  the  very  nature  and  idea  of  each 
pert  of  it,  to  be  actually  infinite. 

5.  ATid  so  of  Duration. — As  by  the  power  we  find  in 
ourselves  of  repeating,  as  often  as  we  will,  any  idea  of  space, 
we  get  the  idea  of  immensity ;  so,  by  being  able  to  repeat 
the  idea  of  any  length  of  duration  we  have  in  our  minds, 
with  all  the  endless  addition  of  number,  we  come  by  the  idea 
of  eternity.  For  wo  find  in  ourselves,  we  can  no  more  come 
to  an  end  of  such  repeated  ideas,  than  we  can  come  to  the 
end  of  number,  which  every  one  perceives  he  cannot.  But 
here  again  it  is  another  question,  quite  different  from  oar 
having  an  idea  of  eternity,  to  know  whether  there  were  any 
real  being,  whose  duration  bus  been  eternal  And  as  to  this, 
I  say,  he  that  considers  something  now  existing,  must 
neoenarily  come  to  sometliing  etemaL  But  having  spoke 
of  this  in  another  place,  I  shall  say  here  no  more  of  it, 
but  proceed  on  to  some  other  considerations  of  our  idea  of 
infinity. 

C.  Why  other  Ideas  a/re  not  capable  of  l7]fiuili/. — If  it  be 
so,  that  our  idea  of  infinity  be  got  from  the  power  wei 
observe  in  ourselves  of  repeating,  without  end,  our  own 
ideas,  it  may  be  demanded,  "  why  we  do  not  attribute  infinite 
to  other  ideas,  as  well  as  those  of  space  and  duration;"  since 
they  may  be  as  easily,  and  as  often  repeated  in  our  minds  as 
the  other;  and  yet  nobody  over  thinks  of  infinite  sweetness, 
or  infinite  whiteness,  though  he  can  repeat  the  idea  of  sweet 
or  white,  as  frequently  as  those  of  a  yard  or  &  ^^\    '\v> 
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which  I  answer,  all  the  ideas  that  ara  considered  as  huTing 
parts,  and  are  ca]>aljle  of  increase  by  the  additioa  uf  ooy 
equal  or  less  parts,  afford  us  by  their  rejieiiiion  the  idea  at 
infinity;    becawie  with  this  endless  repetition  there  is  oon- 
tiuiied  an  eniargemcut,  of  which  there  can  be  no  end.     Sut 
in  other  ideas  it  is  not  so ;   for  to  the  largest  idea  of  exten- 
oon  or  duration  that  I  at  present  have,  the  addition  of  aor 
the  least  part  makes  an  increase;  but  to  the  perfeotest  idea  I 
have  of  the  whitest  whiteness,  if  I  add  another  of  a  Ie«  or 
equal  whiteness,  (aud  of  a  whiter  than  I  have,  I  cannot  add 
the  idea,)  it  makes  no  increase,  and  enlai-ges  not  my  idea  at 
aJl ;   and  therefore  the  different  ideas  of  whiteness,  Jrc,  ue 
called  degrees.     Por  those  idcAs  that  consist  of  parts  an 
3apable  of  being  augmented  by  every  addition  of  the  least 
part;  but  if  you  take  the  idea  of  white,  which  one  pared  o( 
snow   yielded  yesterday   to    our  sight,  and  another  idea  of 
white  from  another  parcel  of  snow  you  see  to-day,  and  put 
them  together  in  your  mind,  they  embody,  aa  it  were,  and 
run   into   one,   and   the   idea   of    whiteness    is   not   at  all 
increased ;    and  if   wo  add  a  less  degree  of  whiteness  to  a 
greater,  wo  are  so  far  from  increasing,  that  we  diminish  it 
Those  ideas  that  consist  not  of  parts  cannot  be  augment 
to  what  proportion  men  please,  or  be  stretched  beyond  who 
they  have  received  by  their  senses;  but  space,  duration, ; 
number,  being  capable  of  increase  by  repetition,  leave  in  tb 
mind  an  idea  of  endless  room  for  more :    nor  can  we  conoeiv 
an)rwhere   a    stop    to    a    further   addition   or    progreeac 
and  so  those  ideas  alone  lead  our  minds  towards  the  thoagbfi 
of  infinity. 

7.  Dijjerenee  hatween  infinity  qfSpoM,  and  Sjmce  injJiiile.—^M 
Though  our  idea  of  inliuity  arise  trom  the  coutemplatiou  oo| 
<]uaDtity,  and  the  endless  increase  the  mind  is  able  to  make 
in  quantity,  by  the  repeated  additions  uf  what  portiuas 
thereof  it  pleases;  yet  1  guess  wo  cause  great  conl'tisiou  in 
our  thoughts,  when  wo  join  infinity  to  any  supposctl  idea  of 
quantity  the  mind  cnn  be  thought  to  have,  and  so  discourse 
or  reason  about  an  infinite  quantity,  viz.,  au  infinite  space,  ur. 
an  infinite  duration.  P'or  our  idea  of  infinity  being,  as 
think,  an  endless  growing  idea,  by  the  idea  of  any  quantity 
the  mind  has,  being  at  that  time  terminated  in  that  ideii,  (f( 
bo  it  na  great  as  it  will,  it  c«^  be  nu  greater  than  it  is,)  to  joia 
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infinitj  to  it,  ia  to  adjust  a  standing  measure  to  a  growing 
bulk;  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  not  an  insignificant  subtilty, 
if  I  say  that  wo  are  cairefully  to  distinguish  between  the  idea 
of  the  infinity  of  space,  and  the  idea  of  a  space  infinite:  the 
firat  is  nothing  but  a  svpprncf^  iTiriimn  j.M^p«Mui;f^ii  ny  ^^n 
lama,  over  what  repoat^'ii  i/jpa*  r.f  apn/v.  <*■  pl^coa-  Knf  f/. 
hatg  tt'<AuaUy  in  the  mind  the  ic^ef^  tf  g  fUtW  'pfi'"'''°i  '•"  *" 
gu|HJlW  Ihemin  j  already  passed  ovBr.  and  actually  to  have  a, 

~"'  '        *"    "  '       '  '    '--'■'■—   ynjctl    t"    «nfllr>ga 

whic 


ich  carries  in 


it  a  plttH'Sntht^dion. 

8.    JTe  have  no  Idea  of  irifinita  Space. — This,  perhaps,  will 
be  a  little  plainer,  if  we  consider  it  in  numbers.    The  infinity 
of  ntunbers,  to  the  end  of  whose  addition  every  one  perceivQs 
there  is  no  approach,  easily  appears  to  any  one  that  reflects 
on  it:   but  how  clear   soever   this   idea  of  the   infinity  of 
number  be,  there   is   nothing  yet  more   evident,  than  the 
abaordity  of  the  actual  idea  of  an  infinite  number.     What-     | 
aoerer  [lositive  ideas  we  have  in  our  minds  of  any  space,     | 
duration,  or  tnmber,  let  them  be  ever  so  great,  they  are  still    J 
finite  J   but  when  wo   suppose   an   inexhaustible  remainder,    1 
from  which  we  remove  all  bounds,  and  wherein  we  allow  the     j 
mind  an  endless  progression  of  thought,  without  ever  com-     I 
pleting  the  idea,  there  we  have  our  idea  of  infinity:  which,    / 
though  it  seems  to  be  pretty  clear  when  we  consider  nothing   ' 
else  in  it  but  the  negation  of  an  end,  yet,  when  we  would 
frame  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  an  infinite  space  or  duration, 
that  idea  is  very  obscure  and  confiised,  becaose  it  is  made  up 
jof  two  |>arts,  very  different,  if  not  inconsistent.     For  let  u 
man  firame  in  his  mind  on  idea  of  any  space  or  number,  ns 
great  as  he  will:  it  is  plain  the  mind  rests  and  terminates  in 
that  idea,  which  is  contrary  to  the  idea  of  infinity,  which 
I  consists  in  a  supposed  endless  progression:  and  therefore  I 
{ think  it  is  that  we  are  so  easily  confounded,  when  wo  come 
to  argue  and  reason  about  infiitito  space  or  duration,  dec; 
because  the  parts  of  such  an  idea  not  being  perceived  to  bo, 
as  they  are,  inconsistent,  the  one  side  or  other  always  per- 
plezee,  whatever  consequences  we  draw  from  the  other ;  as  an 
idea  of  motion  not  paaaing  on  would  perplex  any  one  who 

£-' — 'd  at^e  from  such  an  idea,  which  is  not  better  than  an 
af  Bkction  at  rest :  and  such  another  seema  to  is»  \o  V& 
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Che  idea  of  a  si>ace,  or  (which  is  the  some  thing)  a  numbec 
infinite,  i.  a,  of  a  ajtace  or  niunbt-r  which  the  mind  octuallv 
has,  and  so  views  auJ  terminates  in;  and  of  a  8peu.''«  or 
number,  which,  in  n  constant  and  endless  euhirging  and  pro- 
gression, it  can  in  thought  never  attain  to.  For  how  large 
loever  an  idea  of  sjtace  I  have  in  my  mind,  it  is  no  larger 
than  it  is  that  instant  that  I  have  it,  though  I  be  capAblu 
the  next  instant  to  double  it,  and  so  on  in  indnitum ;  for  thM 
alone  is  infinite  which  had  no  bounds,  and  that  the  idea  of 
infinity  in  which  our  thoughts  can  find  none. 

9.  Number  affords  lis  the  dtareat  Idea  cif  Infinity. — Bnt  of 
all  other  ideas,  it  is  number,  as  I  liave  said,  which  I  think 
Aimishes   *ia  with  the  clearest   and   most   distinct  id«A 
infinity  we  are  capable  of.     For  even  in  space  and  duratioi 
when  the  mind  pursues  the  idea  of  infinity,  it  there  m; 
use  of  the  ideas  and  repetitious  of  numbers,  as  of  millions 
millions  of  miles,  or  years,  which  ai-e  so  many  distinct  ideas, 

tept  best  by  number  from  running  into  a  confused  hett|r, 
herein  the  mind  loses  itself  j  and  when  it  has  added  to^,"  0: 

many  millions,  4c.,  aa  it  pleajses,  of  known  lengths  of  .-j;  i  ■ 
r  duration,  the  clearest  idea  it  can  get  of  infinity,   i«  tb^| 
infused,   incomprehensible   remainder    of    endless    addibfl^ 
umbers,  which  affords  no  prospect  of  stoji  or  boundary. 

10.  Our  different  Ccni^ceptiona  of  the  Infinity  of  NunJi^ 
Duration,  and  Expansion. — It  will,  perluips,  give  us  a  lit: 
farther  light  into  the  idea  we  have  of  infinity,  and  discuvci 
to  us,  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  infinity  of  number  ajipUoii  ti>  I 
determinate  parts,  of  which  we  have  in  our  miuds  the  clistinrt  I 
ideas,  if  we  consider  that  number  is  not  generally  thought  bv 
us  infinite,  whereas  duration  and  extension  are  apt  to  be  ao; 
which  arises  from  hence,  that  in  number  we  are  at  one  end,!* 
it  were;  for  there  being  in  number  nothing  le«a  than  sn 
unit,  we  there  stop,  and  arc  at  au  end ;  but  in  addition,  oi 
increase  of  number,  we  can  set  no  bounds.  And  so  it  is  like 
a  line,  whereof  one  end  terminating  with  us,  the  other  u 
extended  still  forwards  beyond  all  that  we  can  conceive ;  but 
in  apace  and  duration  it  is  otherwise.  For  in  duration  w« 
consider  it,  aa  if  this  line  of  number  were  extended  both  waji 
to  an  imconceivable,  undeterminate,  and  infinite  leng^' 
which  is  evident  to  any  one  that  will  but  reflect  on  what 
ronsidcration  he  hath  ot  <:\«tmt'5  •,  ■w\\ich,  I  su^ipoae. 
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find  to  be  notbiog  else  but  the  iurmng  thi^  iiifijiity  of  nombct 
both  ways,  i  parte  ante,  and  h  parte  post,  as  they  speak. 
For  when  we  would  consiJer  eternity,  k  parte  ante,  wliat  do 
•we  but,  beginning  from  ourselves  and  the  present  time  we 
are  in,  repeat  in  our  minds  the  ideas  of  years,  or  ages,  or  any 
other  assignable  portion  of  duration  past,  with  a  prospect  of  I  f, 
proceeding  in  such  Addition,  with  all  the  lafinity  of  number  I 
and  when  we  would  consider  eternity,  ^  parte  post,  we  just  aflef  I 
the  same  rate  begin  from  ourselves,  and  reckon  by  multiplied  f 
periods  yet  to  come,  still  extending  that  liue  of  number,  aa 
before.     And  these  two  being  put  together,  are  that  infinite! 
duration  we  call  eternity :  which,  as  we  turn  our  view  eithei 
way,  forwards  or  backwards,  ap])eai-s  infinite,  because  we  stiL 
turn  that  way  the  infinite  end  of  number,  i.  e.,  the  power  stU. 
of  adding  moixi. 

11.  The  same  happens  also  in  space,  wherein  conceiving 
ourselves  to  l>e,  as  it  were,  in  the  centre,  we  do  on  all  sides  \ 
pursue  those  indeterminable  lines  of  number;  and  reckoning 
any  way  from  ourselves,  a  yard,  mile,  diameter  of  the  earth, 
or  orbis  magnus,  by  the  infinity  of  number,  we  add  others  to 
them  as  often  as  we  will ;  and  having  no  more  reason  to  set  i 
bounds  to  those  repeated  ideas  than  we  have  to  set  bounds  to  1 
number,  we  have  that  indeterminable  idea  of  immensity.        / 

1 2.  JnJiniU  DiviMbility. — ^And  since,  in  any  bulk  of  matter 
our  thoughts  can  never  arrive  at  the  utmost  divisibilit}-, 
therefore  there  is  an  apparent  infinity  to  us  also  in  that, 
which  ha3  the  infinity  also  of  number;  but  with  this  difiference, 
that,  in  the  former  considerations  of  the  infinity  of  space 
duration,  we  only  use  addition  of  numbers ;  whereas  this 
like  the  division  of  an  unit  into  its  fractions,  wherein  the 
mind  also  can  proceed  in  infinitum,  as  well  as  in  the  former 
additions;*  it  being  indeed,  but  the  addition  still  of  new 
numbers :  though  in  the  addition  of  the  one,  we  can  have  no 
more  the  positive  idea  of  a  space  infinitely  great,  than,  in  the 
division  of  the  other,  we  can  have  the  idea  of  a  iiody  infinit«ly 
little ;  our  idea  of  infinity  being,  as  I  may  say,  a  growing  or 
t\ig;itive  idea,  still  in  a  boindless  progression,  thiit  can  stfip  no- 
▼herei. 

*  Sec  Hobbes,  PhiL  Prim,  a  viL  8  13,  when?  the  same  doetri*^  i» 

«c.nlcUined ;  and  oompare  DescartM  MedJtaL  VX  p.  43 ;  Act  !•<  Gnnd, 

r>u  PhiL  P*rt  IV.  »rt.  vi  p.  153  rt  seq.— En. 

VOX.  2.  » 
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13.  No  poiitive  Idea  of  Infinity. — ^Though  it  be  hanl  I 
thiuk,  to  find  aiiy  one  so  absurd  as  to  say  he  has  the  positii-d 
idea  of  an  actual  infinite  number ;  the  infinity  whereof  liia 
only  in  a  potrer  still  of  adding  any  combination  of  uniU  to 
any  former  number,  and  that  as  long  and  as  much  a»  one 
will;  the  like  also  being  in  the  infinity  of  space  and  dnration, 
which  power  leaves  always  t^  fhn  xn\T\j^  mnrjx  for  endless  ad- 
Jitiags;  yet  there  be  those  who  imagine  they  have  i)Oiitive 
ideas  of  infinite  duration  and  space.  It  would,  I  thiuk,  be 
enough  to  destroy  any  such  positive  idea  of  infinite,  to  uk 
him  that  has  it,  whether  he  could  add  to  it  or  not;  which 
would  easily  show  the  mistake  of  such  a  positive  idea.  We 
can,  I  think,  have  no  positive  idea  of  any  space  or  duration 
which  is  not  made  up,  and  commenBonte  to  repeated  numbers 
of  feet  or  yards,  or  days  and  years,  which  are  the  common 
measures,  whereof  we  have  the  ideas  in  our  minds,  and 
whereby  we  judge  of  the  greatness  of  this  sort  of  quautitiei. 
And  therefore,  since  an  infinite  idea  of  space  or  duration 
must  needs  be  made  up  of  infinite  parts,  it  can  have  no  other 
infinity  than  that  of  number,  ca^mble  still  of  further  addition ; 
but  not  an  actual  positive  idea  of  a  number  infinite.  For,  I 
think,  it  is  evident  that  the  addition  of  finite  things  together 
(as  are  all  lengths  whereof  we  have  the  positive  ideas)  can 
never  otherwise  produce  the  idea  of  infinite,  than  as  number 
does;  which,  consisting  of  additions  of  finite  units  one  to  an- 
other, suggests  the  idea  of  infinite,  only  by  a  power  we  find 
we  have  of  still  increasing  the  sum,  and  adding  more  of  the 
same  kind,  without  coming  one  jot  nearer  the  end  of  such 
progression. 

14.  They  who  would  prove  their  idea  of  infinite  to  be 
positive,  seem  to  me  to  do  it  by  a  pleasant  argument,  taken 
'.'rom  the  negation  of  an  end;  which  being  negative,  the  nega- 
tion of  it  is  positive.  He  that  considers  that  the  end  is,  in 
body,  but  the  extremity  or  superfices  of  that  body,  will  a 
perhaps  be  forward  to  grant  that  the  end  is  a  bore  n^ative 
and  he  that  perceives  the  end  of  his  pen  is  black  or  whi 
will  be  apt  to  think  that  the  end  is  something  more  than 
pure  negation.  Nor  is  it,  when  applied  to  duration,  the  baro 
negation  of  existence,  but  more  properly  the  last  moment  of 
it  But  if  they  will  have  the  end  to  be  nothing  but  the  bare 
ocisntion  of  exiitenoe,  I  am  .sure  they  cannot  dear  but  the 
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beginning  b  the  first  iustant  of  being,  and  ia  not  by  any  body 
conceived  to  be  a  bare  negation ;  imd  therefore,  by  their  own 
argument,  the  idea  of  eternal,  k  parte  ante,  or  of  a  duration 
withoot  a  beginning,  is  but  a  negative  idea, 

15.  W/itU  is  posi/ive,  what  negative,  in  our  Idea  o/infinite. — 
The  idea  of  infinite  has,  I  confess,  something  of  positive  in  all 
thoee  things  wo  apply  to  it  Wlien  we  would  think  of  infi- 
liite  space  or  duration,  we  at  first  step  usually  make  some 
very  large  idea,  as  perhaps  of  raillions  of  ages,  or  miles,  which 
possibly  we  double  and  multiply  several  timea  All  that  we 
thus  amass  together  in  our  thoughts  is  porative,  and  the 
assemblage  of  a  great  number  of  positive  ideas  of  s[iace  or 
duration.  But  what  still  remains  beyoud  this,  wo  have  no 
inoi-e  a  positive  distinct  notion  of,  than  a  mfj'iner  has  of  the 
depth  of  the  sea ;  where,  having  let  down  u  large  portion  of 
hia  somiding-line,  he  reaches  no  bottom :  whereby  he  knows 
the  depth  to  be  so  many  fathoms,  and  more ;  but  Low  much 
the  more  is,  ho  hath  no  distinct  notion  nt  all;  aud  could  he 
always  supply  new  line,  and  find  the  plummet  always  sink, 
without  ever  stopping,  be  would  be  something  in  the  posture 
of  the  mind  reaching  after  a  complete  and  positive  idea  of 
infinity.*  In  which  case,  let  this  line  be  ten,  or  one  thou- 
sand &thoms  long,  it  equally  discovers  what  is  beyond  it. 
And  gives  only  this  confused  aud  comparative  idea,  that  this 
u  not  all,  but  one  may  yet  go  fartlier.  So  much  as  the  mind 
comprehends  of  any  space,  it  has  a  positive  idea  of;  but  in 
endeavouring  to  make  it  infinite,  it  being  always  enlarging, 
always  advancing,  the  idea  is  still  imperfect  and  incomplete. 
So  much  space  as  the  mind  takes  a  view  of  in  its  contempla- 
tion of  greatness,  is  a  clear  picture,  and  positive  in  the  under- 
standing:  but  infinite  is  still  greater.  1.  Then  the  idea  of 
ao  much  is  positive  and  clear.  2.  The  idea  of  greater  is  also 
clear,  but  it  is  but  a  comparative  idea,  viz.,  the  idea  of  so] 
mnch  greater  as  cannot  be  comprehended;  and  this  ia  plainlyl 
oegative,  not  positive,  For  he  has  no  positive  clear  idea  on 
the  largeness  of  any  extension,  (which  is  that  sought  for  isi 
the  idea  of  infinite,)  that  has  not  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the 

*  Tbe  emriwilnn  here  employed  by  Locke  .-uIiuiniMy  piinU  tha  effort 
of  the  mind  in  the  great  act  he  spealu  oC  Indeed,  all  liis  epecnUtioof 
cc  tliii  nibjeot  deeonre  tbe  moft  pufound  attention. — En. 
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Jimonsons  of  it;  and  such,  nobody,  I  thiuk,  pretends  to  io 
whitt  U  iiifiuite.  For  to  say  a  man  has  a  positiro  clear  idei 
of  any  ijuantity,  -without  knowing  how  groat  it  is,  is  as  reason- 
able  03  to  say,  he  has  the  positive  clear  idea  of  the  nnmber  of 
the  Hands  on  the  e^^-shore,  who  knows  not  how  many  thens 
Ijc,  but  only  that  they  are  more  tlian  twenty.  For  just  such  a 
perfect  and  positive  idea  has  he  of  an  infinite  space  or  da 
tion,  who  says  it  is  larger  than  the  extent  or  duration  of  tc 
one  hur.'ired,  one  thousand,  or  any  other  number  of  milea, 
yeai-s,  whereof  he  has  or  can  have  a  positive  idea;  which 
\  all  the  idea,  I  think,  we  have  of  infinite.  So  that  what  lii 
lieyond  our  positive  idea  towards  infinity,  lies  in  obacority 
and  has  the  indeterminate  confusion  of  a  negative  itiea, 
wherein  I  know  I  neither  do  nor  can  corapreliend  all  I  would, 
it  beiu^  Kjo  largo  for  a  finite  and  narrow  capacity;  and 
cannot  but  be  very  far  from  a  positive  complete  idea,  wherein! 
the  greatest  jiart  of  what  I  would  couipri;heiid  is  left  oat, 
nnder  the  undetcrminate  intimation  of  being  still  greut«r; 
for  to  say,  that,  having  in  any  quantity  measured  so  much, 
or  gone  so  far,  you  are  not  yet  at  the  end,  is  only  to  say  that 
that  quantity  Ls  greater.  So  that  the  negation  of  an  end  in 
any  quantity  is,  in  other  words,  only  to  say  that  it  is  bigger; 
an<l  a  total  negation  of  an  end  is  but  carrying  this  higgler 
still  with  you,  in  all  the  progressions  your  thoughts  shall 
make  in  quantity;  and  adding  this  idea  of  still  greater  to  «U> 
the  ideas  you  have,  or  can  he  supposed  to  have,  of  quantity, 
Now  whether  snoh  an  idea  as  that  be  positive,  I  leave  any 
one  to  consider. 

16.  We  hav«  no  positive  Idtrt  of  an  infinite  Duration. — I 
aak  those  who  say  they  have  a  positive  idea  of  eternity,  wh 
thcr  their  idea  of  duration  includes  in  it  snccession,  or  uolf 
If  it  does  not,  they  ought  to  show  the  difference  of  theii 
notion  of  duration,  when  applied  to  an  eternal  Being,  and  to 
n  finite ;  since,  jierlmps,  there  may  be  others  as  well  as  I, 
who  will  own  to  them  their  weakness  of  nnderstandiug  in 
this  point,  and  acknowledge  that  the  notion  they  have  ui 
duration  forces  them  to  conceive,  that  whatever  has  duration, 
is  of  a  longer  continuance  to-day  than  it  was  ye.9terday.  1(, 
to  avoid  succession  in  external  existence,  they  return  to  the  h 
puuctum  otnns  of  the  schools,  1  suppose  thoy  will  thereby-H 
vorr  little  meud  the  matter,  or  help  us  to  a  more  cleur  and 
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{:oedtive  idea  of  infinito  duration,  there  Lt.ng  nothing  mois 
iaconcoivable  to  me  than  duration  without  succftaioa.  Be- 
sides, that  puactum  stuiis,  if  it  Higiiity  anything,  beiii;;  not 
quantum,  Jinite  or  infiiiito  cannot  beUmg  to  it.  Bnt  il"  our 
weak  apprehensions  cannot  separate  succession  from  any 
duration  whatsoever,  our  idea  of  eternity  can  be  nothing  but 
of  infinite  suoocsaion  of  moments  of  duration,  wherein  any- 
thing does  exist;  and  whether  any  one  has,  or  can  have,  a 
positive  idea  of  an  actual  infinite  number,  I  leave  him  to 
consider,  till  his  infinite  number  lie  so  great  that  be  him^lf 
riui  add  no  more  to  it;  and  as  long  ns  he  can  incr^se  it,  I 
doubt  he  himiieir  it-ill  think  the  idea  he  hath  of  ifca  little  too 
acanty  for  positive  infinity. 

17.  I  think  it  nnavoidnlilc  for  every  considering,  mtional 
creature,  that,  will  but  examine  hia  own  or  any  other 
<?xist«iice,  to  have  the  motion  of  an  eternal,  wise  Bt-ing,  who 
had  no  beginning :  and  such  an  idea  of  infinite  duration  I 
.im  sure  I  have.  But  this  negation  of  a  beginning,  being 
but  the  negation  of  a  positive  thing,  soarce  gives  me  a 
positive  idea  of  infinity;  which,  whenever  I  endeavour  to 
extend  my  thoughts  to,  I  confess  myself  at  a  loss,  and  I  find 
I  cannot  attain  any  clear  compi-ehensioii  of  it. 

18,  A'o  p  sitive  I'l'/i  of  infinite  S/Hice. — He  that  thinks 
he  has  a  positive  idea  of  infinite  space,  will,  when  he 
oomiiders  it,  find  that  he  can  no  more  have  a  positive  idea 
of  the  great«'st,  tluin  he  has  of  the  least  space.  For  in  this 
latter,  which  seems  the  easier  of  the  two,  and  more  within 
onr  comprehension,  we  are  capable  only  of  a  comparativo 
idea  of  smallne^ss,  which  will  always  bo  less  than  any  one 
whereof  we  have  the  j>ositive  idea.  All  our  positive  ideaa 
of  any  quantity,  whether  great  or  little,  have  always  bonnds; 
though  our  comparative  idea,  whereby  we  can  always  oAil  toj 
the  one,  and  tuku  from  the  other,  hath  no  liounds:  for  that 
which  remains  either  great  or  little,  not  being  conipreheudeif 
iti  that  iwtdtivo  idea  which  we  have,  lies  in  obscurity;  and 
we  have  no  otluT  idea  of  it,  but  of  the  power  of  enlarging 
the  one  and  diraiui.shing  the  other,  withont  ceasing.  A 
[Maitlo  and  mortar  will  as  soon  bring  any  particle  of  uiutter 
t<i  iiiilivisibility,  us  the  ncut«'st  thought  of  a  mathematician; 
And  11  surveyor  may  as  soon  with  his  chain  measv\r«i  w\V, 
iiifiuite  >iiaof^  m  a  iJuMiOimer  by  uLb  Qvuck«aet  Aut^t  <A  vcmA. 
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(each  it,  or  by  thinking  comprehend  it,  which  ik  to  have  a 
^\  uositive  idea  of  it.  He  that  thinks  on  h  cut*  of  an  inch 
aiamcter,  has  a  clear  and  positive  idea  of  it  in  his  mind,  and 
so  can  frame  one  of  ^,  j,  J,  and  so  on,  till  he  has  the  idea 
in  his  thoughts  of  something  very  little ;  Init  yet  reaches  not 
the  id«a  of  that  incomprehensible  littleness  which  diviaioD 
can  produce.  What  remains  of  smallness,  is  as  far  firom  hii 
thoughts  as  when  he  first  began;  and  therefore  he  never 
comes  at  all  to  have  a  clear  and  positive  idea  of  that 
amallness  which  is  consequent  to  infinite  divisibility. 

19.  What  it  positive,  what  negative,  in  our  Idea  of  Infinite. 
— Every  one  that  looks  towards  infinity  does,  its  I  hai-e  said, 
at  first  glance  make  some  very  large  idea  of  that  which  be 
applies  it  to,  let  it  be  space  or  duration ;  and  possibly  he 
wearies  his  thoughts,  by  multiplying  in  his  mind  that  first 
large  idea;  but  yet  by  that  he  comes  no  nearer  to  the  having 
a  positive  clear  idea  of  what  remains  to  make  up  a 
positive  infinite,  than  the  country  fellow  had  of  the  water, 
which  was  yet  to  come  and  pass  the  channel  of  the  river 
where  he  stood : 
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betur  in  onme  volubilii  avum." 


20.  Soma  think  Oiey  have  a  poaitwe  Idea  qf  Eternity,  and 
not  qf  infinite  Space. — There  are  some  I  have  met  with  that 
put  so  much  difference  between  infinite  duration  and  infinite  , 
space,    that   they    persuade   themselves   that    they   have 
positive  idea  of  eternity,  but  that  they  have  not  nor  can  , 
have   any   idea   of    infinite   space.      Tlie   reason   of    whicl; 
mistake  I  suppose  to  be  this:    that,  finding  by  a  due  contem-  { 
plation  of  causes  and  effects,  that  it  is  necessary  to  admit] 
some  eternal  Being,  and  so  to  consider  the  real  cxiatenc 
of  that  Being,  as  taken  up  and  commensumte  to  their  ideal 
of  eternity ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  not  finding  it  necessary, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  apparently  absurd,  that  no  body  should 
be  infinite,  they  forwardly  conclude  that  ihey  have  no  ideit  ot 
infinite  space,  because   they   can   nave   no  idea  of   infinite  i 
matter.     Which  consequence,  I  conceive,  is  very  ill  collected  ;J 
because  the  existence  of  matter  is  no  ■nays  necessary  to  tliaj 

*  HorHt.  E;<i9t.  T.  iu  43  et  aeq.  :   "Runticuii  ilia  de  quo  fkbala;   <fi\ 
Aolnit  truuirc  llumeu,  tloaec  toUi  •Ufloont  guvui-"  (BentJi-y.) — En.  ' 
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existemoe  of  space,  no  more  than  the  txistcnce  of  motion,  Of 
tbe  sun,  is  necessary  to  duratiou,  though  duratiou  uses  to  b« 
meacored  by  it:  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  a  man  may  have 
Jie  idea  of  ten  thousand  miles  square,  without  any  biody  bo 
big,  as  well  as  the  idea  of  ten  thousand  years,  without  any 
body  so  old.  It  seems  as  easy  to  me  to  have  the  idea  of 
Bpacc  empty  of  body,  as  to  think  of  the  capacity  of  a  bushel 
without  corn,  or  the  hoUow  of  a  nut-shell  without  a  kernel 
in  it:  it  being  no  more  necessary  that  there  should  be 
existing  a  solid  body,  infinitely  extended,  because  we  have 
an  idea  of  the  infini^  of  space,  than  it  Ls  necessary  that  the 
world  should  be  eternal,  because  we  have  an  idea  of  infinite 
duration.  And  why  should  we  think  our  idea  of  infinite 
space  requires  the  real  existence  of  matter  to  support  it, 
when  we  find  that  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  an  infinite 
duration  to  come,  as  we  have  of  infinite  duration  past! 
though  I  suppose  nobody  thinks  it  conceivable  that  any- 
thing does  or  has  existed  in  that  future  duration.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  join  our  idea  of  future  duration  with  present  or 
past  existence,  any  more  than  it  is  possible  to  moke 
the  ideas  of  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow  to  be  the  same ; 
or  bring  ages  past  and  fdture  together,  and  make  them 
contemporary.  But  if  these  men  are  of  the  mind,  that  they 
have  clearer  ideas  of  infinite  duration  than  of  infinite  space, 
because  it  is  past  doubt  that  God  has  existed  from  all 
eternity,  but  there  is  no  real  matter  co-extended  ^-ith  infinite 
space:  yet  those  philosophers  who  are  of  opinion  that 
infinite  space  is  possessed  by  Gixl's  infijute  omnipresence,  b& 
well  as  infinite  duration  by  hi»  eternal  existence,  must  be 
allowed  to  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  infinite  space  as  of 
infinite  duration ;  though  ueither  of  them,  I  think,  has  any 
]>ositive  idea  of  infinity  in  either  case.  For  whatsoever 
positive  idea  a  man  ha.1  in  his  mind  of  any  quantity,  he  can 
repeat  it,  and  add  it  to  the  former  as  easy  as  he  can  add 
together  the  ideas  of   two  days,  or  two  paces,  which   are 

{tositive  ideas  of  lengths  be  has  in  his  mind,  and  so  on  ai 
ong  as  he  pleases :  whereby  if  a  man  had  a  positive  idea  M 
infinite,  either  duration  or  space,  he  could  add  two  infinites 
together;  nay,  make  one  infinite  infinitely  bigger  than 
I  and  bcr— absurdities  too  press  to  be  confuted. 

Sujipottd  poiitive  Ideas  of  Infinity,  cause  0/  lUi&taket. — 
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But  yet,  after  all  this,  there  being  men  who  persuade  them« 
Delves  that  they  have  clear  positive  comprehensive  id 
of  infinity,  it  i«  fit  they  enjoy  their  privilege:  and 
should  be  very  glad  (with  some  othei-s  that  I  know,  whi 
acknowledge  they  have  none  such)  to  be  better  iolbrmed  b; 
their  communication.  For  I  have  been  hitherto  apt 
think  that  the  great  and  inextricable  difficulties  wluc 
perpetually  involve  all  discoui'sea  conceniing  infinity,  whethi 
of  space,  duration,  or  divisibility,  have  been  the  certai: 
marks  of  a  defect  in  our  ideas  of  infinity,  and  the  dispropoi 
tion  the  nature  thcreui'  has  to  the  comprehension  of  oi 
naiTow  capacities.  For  whilst  men  talk  and  dispute 
infimte  spaoe  or  dui-atiou,  as  if  they  had  aa  complete  aiii 
positive  ideas  of  them  as  they  have  of  the  names  they  use  fi 
them,  or  as  they  have  of  a  yard,  or  an  hour,  or  any  othi 
determinate  qxiantity;  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  incomp: 
hensible  nature  of  the  thing  they  discourse  of  or  reason 
about,  leads  thcni  into  perplexities  and  contradictions,  and 
their  minda  be  overlaid  by  an  object  too  large  and  mighty  to 
surveyed  and  managed  by  them. 

~3.  All  these  hione  from  Sentation  and  ReJUetiotu — If  I 
,vo  dwelt  jirtitty  long  ou  the  consideration  of  dunition, 
space,  and  numlxir,  and  what  arises  from  the  contcmplatioii 
of  them,  iufiuityj  it  is  possibly  no  more  than  the  matter 
requires,  there  being  few  simple  ideas  whose  modes  pre 
more  exercise  to  the  thoughts  of  men  than  these  do.  I 
pretend  not  to  treat  of  them  in  their  full  latitude ;  it  suffices 
to  my  design  to  show  how  the  mind  receives  them,  such  al^| 
they  are,  from  sensation  and  reflection;  and  how  even  thtiS 
idea  we  have  of  iuQnity,  how  remote  K)cver  it  may  seem  to 
be  from  any  object  of  sense  or  operation  of  our  mind,  baa, 
nevertheless,  as  all  our  other  ideas,  its  original  there,  tiomu 
mathematicians  perhaps  of  advanced  speculations  may  have 
other  ways  to  introduce  into  their  mincb  ideas  of  infinity; 
but  this  hinders  not  but  that  they  themselves,  as  well  as  all 
other  men,  got  the  first  ideas  which  they  had  of  infinity 
from  sensation  and  reflection,  in  the  metiiod  we  have  hera 
set  down. 
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CHAPTEK   XVII  r. 

OF   OTHEII   SIMPLE    MODES. 

1.  Modvn  vf  liltlioii, — Thoi'ch  I  hftve  in  the  foregoing 
chapters  shown,  how  from  araple  ideas,  taken  in  by  sensa- 
tion, the  mind  conies  to  extend  itself  even  to  infinity;  which, 
however,  it  uiay,  of  all  others,  seem  most  remote  from  any 
eenaiblu  jterception,  yet  at  lout  hath  nothing  in  it,  but  what 
is  made  out  of  simple  ideas,  received  into  the  mind  by  the 
tenses,  and  afterwards  there  put  together  by  the  fiiculty  the 
mind  has  to  repeat  its  own  ideas;  though,  I  say,  these 
might  bo  instances  enough  of  simple  modes  of  the  simple 
ideas  of  sensation,  and  suffice  to  show  how  the  mind  comes 
by  them,  yet  I  shall,  for  method's  sake,  though  briefly,  give 
an  account  of  some  few  more,  and  then  proceed  to  more 
complex  ideas. 

2.  To  slide,  roll,  tumble,  walk,  creep,  run,  dance,  leap, 
ekip,  and  abundance  of  others  that  might  be  uiuued,  are 
worda  which  ai-e  no  sooner  heard,  but  every  one  who  under- 
stands English  has  presently  in  hii  mind  distinct  ideas,  which 
are  all  but  the  different  modifications  of  motion.  Modes  of 
motion  answer  those  of  extension ;  swift  and  slow  are  two 
different  ideas  of  motion,  the  measures  whei-eof  are  made 
of  the  dLstunces  of  time  and  sjiace  put  together;  so  they  are 
complex  ideiut,  comprehending  time  and  space  with  motion. 

3.  ^f^Kif■t>  o/Sounds. — The  like  variety  have  we  in  sounda 
Every  articulate  word  is  a  different  modification  of  sound; 
by  which  wo  see,  that  from  the  sense  of  hearing,  by  such 

'ifications,  the  mind  may  be  furiiLshed  with  distinct  idata 
almost  an  infinite  number.  Sounds,  also,  besides  the 
OiBtinct  cries  of  binls  and  boasts,  are  modified  by  diversity 
of  notes  of  different  length  put  together,  which  make  that 
complex  idea  called  a  tune,  which  a  musician  may  have  iu 
his  mind  when  he  hears  or  makes  no  sound  at  all,  by  reflect- 
ing ou  the  ideas  of  those  sounds,  so  put  together  silently  ia 
his  own  fancy. 

4.  Modes  nf  Col<nira. — Those   of  colours  are   also   verr 

C various:  some  we  tike  notice  of,  as  the  diffcn^nt  degrees,  or, 
■B  they  are  termed,  shades  of  the  same  colour.  But  sinco 
*irc  veiy  seldom  make  asseuiblagea  of  colours,  either  fot  vvsa 
or  delight,  hut  £gure  is  taken  in  also,  and  Vvas  '.ta  ym\.  \u"\V 
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in  painting,  weaving,  needleworks,  4c.,  those  which  an 
taken  notice  of  do  most  commonly  belong  to  mixed  modc^ 
as  being  made  up  of  ideas  of  divers  kinds,  viz.,  figure  and 
colour,  such  as  beauty,  rainbow,  iic. 

5.  Modes  of  Taste  — All  compounded  tastes  and  smelln  ar? 
also  modes  made  up  of  the  simple  ideas  of  those  lensea.  Bat 
vhey  being  such  as  generally  we  have  no  names  for,  are  lees 
taken  notice  of,  and  cannot  be  set  down  in  writing;  and 
therefore  must  be  loft  without  enumeration  to  the  thonghtt 
and  exp^-ience  of  my  reader. 

6.  Some  simple  Modes  have  no  Names. — In  general  it  may 
be  observed,  that  those  simple  modes  which  are  considered 
but  as  different  degrees  of  the  s.ime  sini{)le  idea,  though  they 
are  in  themselves  many  of  them  very  distinct  ideas,  yet  liAre 
ordinarily  no  distinct  names,  nor  are  much  taken  notice  of 
as  distinct  ideas,  where  the  difference  is  but  very  small  be- 
tween them.  Whether  men  have  neglected  these  modes, 
and  given  no  names  to  them,  as  wanting  measures  nicely  to 
distinguish  them;  or  because,  when  they  were  so  distin- 
guished, that  knowledge  would  not  be  of  general  or  neoeaaary 
UM,  I  leave  it  to  the  thoughts  of  others :  it  is  sufficient  to 
my  puq>ose  to  show,  that  all  our  simple  ideas  come  to  our 
minds  only  by  sensation  and  reflection;  and  that  when  the 
mind  has  them,  it  can  variously  repeat  and  compound  them. 
and  so  make  new  complex  ideas.  But  though  white,  Ki, 
or  sweet,  <fec  have  not  been  modified  or  made  into  complex 
ideas,  by  several  com))iuatious,  so  as  to  be  named,  and  thereby 
ranked  into  species,  yet  some  others  of  the  simple  ideas,  viz,, 
those  of  unity,  duration,  and  motion,  <tc.,  above  instAnccJ 
in,  as  also  power  and  thinking,  have  beon  thus  mo<lifii;<l  \ai 
a  great  variety  of  complex  ideas,  with  names  belonging  tol 
them. 

7.  Why  some  Modes  have,  and  oUters  Iiave  not,  Nanisi.- 
The  reason  whereof  I  suppose,  has  been  this,  that  the  greM 
concernment  of  men  being  with  men  one  amongst  another, 
the  knowledge  of  men  and  their  actions,  and  the  signifying 
of  them  to  one  another,  wus  most  necessaiy ;  and  thereforo 
they  made  ideas  of  actions  \'ery  nicely  modified,  and  gavo  ] 
those  complex  ideas  names,  that  they  might  the  more  easily 
record  and  discourse  of  those  things  they  were  daily  oou- 
rt'fsant  in,  without  long  sumXiaLgjis.  aw^  cvcoKoWutions ;  anJ 
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that  the  things  they  were  contitunJly  to  give  aud  i-ecoivo 
information  about,  might  be  the  easier  and  quicker  nnder- 
stood.  That  this  is  si>,  and  that  mem  in  framiig  different 
complex  ideas,  and  giving  them  names,  have  been  mucii 
governed  by  the  end  of  speech  in  general,  (which  is  a  very 
short  and  expedite  way  of  conveying  their  thoughts  onf  to 
another,)  is  evident  in  the  names  which  in  several  arts  have 
been  found  out,  and  applied  to  several  complex  ideas  of  mo- 
Hificd  actions  belonging  to  their  several  trades,  for  dispatch 
sakei,  in  their  direction  or  discourses  ubuut  them.  WhicJs 
ideas  are  not  generally  framed  in  the  minds  of  men  not  con- 
versant about  these  operations.  And  thence  the  words  that 
stand  for  them,  by  the  greatest  part  of  men  of  the  same 
language  are  not  understood:  v.  g.,  colahire,  drilling,  filtra- 
tion, cohobalion,  are  words  standing  for  certain  complex 
ideas,  which  being  seldom  in  the  minds  of  any  but  those  few 
whose  particular  employments  do  at  every  turn  suggest  them 
to  their  thoughts,  those  names  of  them  are  not  generally  un- 
derstood but  by  smiths  and  chymists;  who  having  framed 
the  complex  ideas  which  these  words  stand  for,  and  having 
given  names  to  them,  or  received  them  from  others,  nj)on 
hearing  of  these  names  in  communication,  readily  conceive 
those  ideas  in  their  minds ;  as  by  cohobation,  all  the  simple 
ideas  of  distilling,  and  the  pouring  the  liquor  distilled  from 
anything  bat^k  upon  the  remaining  matter,  and  distillbig  it. 
again.  Thus  we  see  that  there  are  great  varieties  of  simple 
ideas,  as  of  tastes  and  smells,  which  have  no  names;  and  of 
modes  many  more ;  which  either  not  having  been  generally 
enough  observed,  or  else  not  being  of  any  great  use  to  Ik» 
taken  notice  of  in  the  affairs  and  converse  of  men,  they  have 
not  had  names  given  to  tbem,  and  so  pass  not  for  species. 
This  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  consider  more  at 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  words. 
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OF  THE   MODES   OF  THUJKINO. 

1.  Serualion,  Bemembranee,  Contemplation,  Ac. — Whes  the 
mind  turns  its  view  inwards  upon  it.self,  and  contemplates 
its  own  actions,  thinking  is  tho  first  that  occurs.  In  it  the 
mind  observes  a  great  variety  of  mr  di^csAvcma,  «xA  Wna 
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thence  receives  distinct  ideas.    Thus  the  pcroepticin  wUc^ 
actually  acoompanies,  and  is  annexed  to  any  impression  e 
the  body,  made  by  an  external  object,  being  distinct  fh>i 
all  other  nio<iificntions  of  thinking,  furnishes  the  mind  witJk 
a  distinct  ideit,  which  wo  call  sensation ;  which  is^  as  ik  yren, 
the  actual  entrance  of  any  idea  into  the  nndeistanding  by 
the  senses.*     The  same  idea,  when  it  again  recurs  withvDt 
the  operation  of  the  like  object  on  the  external  secsorr,  i$ 
remembrance;  if  it  be  sought  afler  by  the  mind,  and  with 
[join  and  endeavour  found,  and  brought  again  in  view,  it  it 
recollection;  if  it  be  held  there  long  under  att4'ntive  coU' 
sideration,  it  is  contemplation.      When  idena  lloat  in   our 
mind,  without  any  reflection  or  regard  of  the  understanding, 
it  is  that  which  the  French  call  reverie  :1°  our  iaogna^lM 
scarce  a  name  for  it.     When  the  ideas  tbat  offer  thi 
(for,  as  I  have  observed  in  another  place,  whilst  we  area' 
there  will  always  be  a  train  of  ideas  succeeding  one  anothi 
in  our  minds)  ore  taken  notice  of,  and,  as  it  were,  regist^J-ed 
in  the  memory,  it  is  attention.     When  the  mind  with  great 
earnestness,  and  of  choice,   fixes  its  view  on  any  idea,  con 
sidei-s  it  on  all  sides,  and  will  not  be  called  off  by  the  ordi- 
nary  solicitation  of  other  ideas,  it  is  that  we  call  intention 
or  study.     Sleep,  without  dreaming,   is  rest  fiwni  all  these ^ 
and  dreaming  itself  is  the  having  of  ideas  (whilst  the  outward 
sense*  are  stopped,  to  that  they  receive  not  outward  objects 
with   their  usunl   quickness)   in  the  mind,  not  suggested  by 
any   external   objects  or  known  occasions,    nor   under   any' 
choice  or  conduct  of  the  undei-standing  ut  all.     .And  wheth«f1 
that  which  we  ca.ll  ecstatiy  be  not  dreaming  with  the  e^eti 
open,  I  leave  to  bo  examined.  ( 

2.  These  ai-e  some  few  instances  of  those  varions  modcii  ofl 
tlmiking,  which  the  mind  may  observe  in  itself,  and  so  liavo! 

*  Compars  Hobboa  on  Human  Nature,  chap.  U.  §  2  et  aeq.,  tuxd  cli^p. 
UL  i  16.— Ed.  J 

f  Lavaux  well  doacribea  this  gUtea  of  mind: — "  Situation  de  I'tma 
<}ui  a'abaodonne  doucement,  et  te  livre  eiifin  tout  enti^  k  les  pens^Mtf 
k  set  Unaginationi,  k  sea  roflexiona."  Rouaaean,  who  thoroughly  undM 
rtood  till)  import  of  tba  word,  anys — "  Livr^  k  oette  douce  contM|^H 
tion,  noua  nous  laissions  entratner  k  no«  riveriea."  And  Mada^^^l 
Sevigii^,  tlio  Lady  MDOtofue  of  France,  obaervea  in  one  of  her  lett«ra-J 
"J'ai  <iuelquufoiii  ihn  rfverica  dan»  cea  boi/>,  il'une  telle  noirarur,  ^jm 
fan  rsvieiia  |>lua  cluu  gee  que  dun  accca  de  tiiivrj." — Kn.  i 
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tm  distinct  iJeas  of,  as  it  hath  of  white  and  nid,  a  sqnaru  or  a 
circlo.  I  do  not  protend  to  enumerate  them  all,  nor  to  treat 
at  large  of  this  set  of  ideas,  which  are  got  from  reflection : 
iha.t  would  be  to  make  a  volume.  It  suffices  to  mj  present 
purpose  to  have  shown  here,  by  some  few  examples,  of  what 
sort  these  ideas  arti,  and  how  the  mind  comes  by  them ;  espe- 

I^ialiy  since  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  treat  more  at 
large  of  reasoning,  judging,  volition,  and  knowledge,  which 
ore  .s>mo  of  the  most  consideiuble  opcratioas  of  the  mind,  and 
1  modes  of  thinking. 

I  3.  The  variotu  Attention  of  His  Mind  in  thinkinrj. — But 
f  perhaps  it  may  not  be  an  unjjardonablo  digi-essiou,  nor  wholly 
impertinent  to  our  present  design,  if  we  reflect  hei-c  upon  the 
I  ditiereut  state  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  which  those  instancns 
ytti  attt*ntion.  i-everie,  and  di'eaming,  Ac,  before  mentioned, 
I  naturally  enough  suggest.     That  there  are   ideas,  some   or 

I  other,  always  present  ia  the  mind  of  a  waking  man,  every 
one's  experience  convinces  him,  though  the  mind  employs 
'.teelf  about  them  with  several  degrees  of  attention.     Some- 
times the  mind  fixes  itself  with  so  much  earnestness  on  the 
I  contemplation  of  some  objects,  that  it  turns  their  ideas  on  all 
'sides,  marks  their  relations  and  circumstances,  and  views 
eyery  part  so  nicely  and  with  such  inti.-ntion,  that  it  shutA 
out  all  other  thoughts,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  ordinary 
1  impression.^  made  then  on  the  senses,  wliich  at  another  season 
1  would  ]iro(lucc  very  sensible  perceptions ;  at  other  times  it 
I  barely  obgerves  the  train  of  ideas  that  succeed  in  the  under- 
standing, without  directing  and  pursuing  any  of  them :  and 
'  at  other  times  it  lets  them  pass  almost  quite  unregarded,  aa 
i  faint  shadows  that  make  no  impression. 
'      4.  Hence  il  is  jrrobable  thai  Utitdxiig  is  Ui«  Action,  7iot  the 
EMgence  of  t}i«  iiovl.-~-Th!»  difference  of  intention  and  remis- 
sion of  the  mind  in  thinking,  with  a  great  variety  of  degrees 
between  earnest  study  and  very  near  minding  nothing  at  all, 
every  one,  I  think,  baa  experimented  in  himself.     Trace  it  a 
little  further,  and  you  find  the  mind  in  steep  retired  as  it 
were  from  the  senses,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  those  motions 
made  on  the  organs  of  sense,  which  at  other  times  produoe 
very  vivid  and  sensible  ideas.     I  need  not,  for  this,  iustanco 
in  tliuse  who  sleep  out  whole  stormy  nights,  without  hearinj^ 
the  thunder,  or  seeing  the  lightning,  or  teeVvu^^  iVxc  !^tt' 
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of  the  hotise,  which  arc  sensible  enongh  to  thoee  who  on 
waking;  but  in  thi.s  retircutent  of  the  mind  from  thei 
it  often  retains  a  yet  more  loose  and  incoherent  """"»**  of  I 
thinking  which  wo  call  di-eaming;*  and,  last  of  all,  souiui 

*  Od  tliis  subject  Blumenbach,  in  his  Ph^niology,  hu  some  obtarr*- 
tioiu  wliich  the  reader  m»y  not  be  displeased  to  find  here,  mors  oqic- 
ciolly  as  they  appear  to  have  been  partly  suggested  by  the  wank  «< 
Locke : — "  Dreams  are  a  sporting,  as  it  were,  of  the  imaginAtion,  in  wUek 
it  recala  the  ideas  of  objects  formerly  perceived,  especially  of  objeeU  tt 
sight,  and  appears  to  employ  and  interest  itself  with  them.     It  lua  beta  j 
disputed  whether  dreams  are  natural  during  health.     Some  belisnra  llMt  | 
sleep  never  occurs  without  them,  although  they  may  escape  our  meatfij. 
Others  conceive  them  the  consequence  only  of  detaDgemsot  in  aoBa  el ' 
the  abdominal  viscera.     Very  healthy  adults  hare  asserted  that  thsy 
never  dreamed.     Dreams  are  generally  confused  and  irregular,  but  oeoa-  j 
sionally  discover  extraordinaiy  marks  of  reason.     The  power  of  oorponai  I 
i<timulanta  is  very  great  in  producing  dreams ;  T.  c. ,   of  the  semen  in 
producing  lascivious  trains  of  ideas,   of  excessive  repletion  in  causing 
frightful  appeoranoMi     There  is  an  instance  on  record   of  a  man,  m 
whom  any  kind  of  dreams  oould  be  induced,  if  his  friends,   by  gently 
addressing  him,  afforded  the  subject  matter.     Thia,  however,  appean  to 
be  a  prstematural  state,  between  sleeping  and  waking ;  as  does  also  the 
truly  diseased  case  of  sleepwalkers,  and  the  ver>'  different,  though  mortdii 
affection  of  somnambulistic  seized  with  what  is  termed  magnetic  fcrtisit 
Locke  and  others  have  regarded  all  dreams  as  a  speeies  of  this  mixed 
state."     §  320.     The  causes  uf  sleepwalking  have  been  attempted  to  bs 
given  by  Alexander  Ross,  oelebratoi  in  U  udibras,  where  we  find  i 
tion  of 

"An  ancient  sage  philosopher. 
That  had  read  Alexander  Rosa  over ;" 
which  is  more,  we  dare  say,  than  can  be  predicated  of  many  nge  ; 
sopbers  of  the  present  age,  Howerer  this  may  be,  our  renownei 
soner  writes  as  follows : — "  Horatins  and  others  record  divers  examples  of 
sleepwalkers,  who  do  ntrange  things  in  their  sleep ;  but  this  is  also  the 
work  of  nature ;  for  I  find  that  they  are  moat  subject  to  this  infirmity, 
whose  animal  spirits  are  most  active^  subtil,  and  Tery,  and  whose  ima- 
gination is  strong ;  so  that,  by  the  strength  of  their  fantasies  and  agility 
of  their  spirits,  the  muscles  are  moved,  though  the  will  doth  not  then 
concur  to  this  motion,  nor  reason  make  any  opposition,  which  it  would 
do  if  it  were  naked,  and  not  snSisr  them  to  undergo  such  danger."  (Hid. 
Seoreta  of  Man's  Body  discovered.  Book  III.  chap.  iL  p.  73.)  Lord 
Baoon  has  a  short,  but  curious  passage,  on  the  immediate  causes  of 
dreamy  pleasant  or  prophetic :  ' '  There  oe  some  perfumes  preaeribed  by 
the  wrUen  of  natural  magic,  which  procure  pleasant  dreams ;  and  soma 
oibent  as  they  say,  that  procure  prophetical  dreams,  as  the  seeds  of 
flax,  Hevwort,  &c."  (Nat  Hist  Cent  X.  §933.)  Compare  with  the 
above  the  notioru  of  Aristotle,  as  they  are  found  in  his  three  brief  trear 
ti««s  on  Sleep,  Dreams,  and  Proohetic  Vision*  Op.  t  riL  pp.  129 — 16& 
-Bb. 
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sleep  closes  the  scene  quite,  and  puts  an  end  to  all  ap- 
peaiancea.  This,  I  think  almost  every  one  has  experiiiiod 
of  in  himself,  and  his  nwii  observation  without  diflBculty  leiids 
him  thus  far.  That  which  I  would  further  conclude  from 
hence  is,  that  since  the  miad  can  sensibly  put  on,  at  several 
times,  several  degrees  of  thinking,  and  bo  sometimes,  even  in 
■  waking  man,  so  remiss,  as  to  have  thoughts  dim  and  obscure 
to  that  degree,  that  they  are  very  little  removed  fi-om  none 
at  all ;  and  at  last,  in  the  dark  retirements  of  sound  sleep, 
loses  the  sight  perfectly  of  aU  ideas  whatsoever:  since,  I  say, 
this  is  evidently  so  in  matter  of  fact  and  constant  experiencv, 
I  ask  whether  it  be  not  probable,  that  thinking  is  the  action 
and  not  the  essence  of  the  soul  ?  since  the  operations  of  agents 
wU]  easily  admit  of  intention  and  remission ;  but  the  essences 
of  things  are  not  conceived  capable  of  any  such  variation. 
But  this  by  the  by. 
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OF   MODES  OF   PLEASUHE  AND  PAIK. 

1.  Pleanire  and  Pain,  simple  Ideas. — Amoncot  the  simpla 
ideas  which  we  receive  both  from  sensation  and  reflection, 
f>ain  and  pleasure  are  two  very  considerable  ones.  For,  as 
in  the  body  there  is  sensation  barely  in  itself,  or  accompanied 
with  pain  or  pleasure;  so  the  tho\ight  or  perception  of  the 
mind  is  simply  so,  or  else  accompanied  also  with  pleasure  or 
pain,  delight  or  trouble,  call  it  how  you  please.  These,  like 
other  simple  ideas,  cannot  be  described,  nor  their  names  de- 
fined ;  the  way  of  knowing  them  is,  as  of  the  simple  ideas  of 
'he  senses,  only  by  experience.  For,  to  define  them  by  the 
presence  of  good  or  evil,  is  no  otherwise  tu  make  them  known 
to  na,  than  by  making  us  reflect  on  what  we  feel  in  oniBelves, 
upon  the  several  and  various  operations  of  good  and  evil  upon 
onr  minds,  as  they  aro  differently  applied  to  or  considered 
by  ua. 

2.  Good  and  Evil,  uiIuU. — Things,  then,  aro  good  or  evil, 
cmly  in  reference  to  pleasure  or  pain.  That  we  call  good, 
which  is  apt  to  cause  or  increase  pleasure,  or  diminish  pai:. 
in  us ;  or  else  to  procure  or  preserve  ns  the  possession  of  any 
other  good  or  ab^enco  of  aov  avil.     Ami,  on.  ttve  «)1b\:«x^,"«* 
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4.  Zbws^ — ^TbaaaayaDandaetiiigiqwatlwthaa^habat 
of  tlw  ddigbi  vliidt  aigr  pnaeot  or  abaeni  tUag  i»  aft  to 
prodooe  in  him,  haa  tbe  idea  «e  call  Vrrt-X     tiic  wlim  • 


ifaa 

r  bii  wmi  fart, 
to  li'rMiiH  goad;  and  tkil  rt 
wUoh  <aqilBMi<Ii  bim:  fiwnnmrii  iliat  wUle  erery  oau  fiJiailfc  ftoa 
0liMr  fai  uuiMtltuUuii.  tfaej  diftr  also  from  one  aBOtha-  eaaoaniM  «b 
ecMBDun  dJMioctioD  ai(  good  uxl  eriL"  (Haman  KaiaR^  ch.  «B.  |X]h' 
EO. 
t  ComjMfe  wHh  the  auuiueiatioa  aod  rirfriltinna  tl  Ika  { 


gtfVB  too  conoril;,  thamaaUrijakati^cfrtbiaMMaflifaeti 
Bbelariiv  L  ii.  o.  4—11 ;  aod  Hobbei'i  Traatiae  oa  BoBai 
tfi.— Ea 


Kitwi^c 


4—11 ;  aod  Hobbei'i  Traatiae  < 

X  Thi*  !•  a  reij  mean  and  imperfect  idea  of  Iota.  He  < 
witti  that  weak  feeting  whidi  we  term  Uiay;  b«t  ereiy  maa  «bo  ■*{> 
lie  "  loTci  gnma,"  mart  be  aeoabU  that  he  emplojs  moeli  tao  alnaff  as' 
fixpnaelon.  Hatbea  obeerrea  tha^  "  dcligbt,  ooatentmeoti  or  [iliMiin 
M  notiiiiig  nallr  but  motion  about  the  heart,  ai  ooocejitioa  ii  uottbg 
but  mntioo  in  toe  bead ;  aod  the  object!  that  eaoae  it  an  caOed  plmaat 
or  delightfn],  or  by  aome  name  equivalent  The  Latiaa  have  ^aoaadaik 
d^*(»ui<j,— from  hetpiog-;  and  the  aame  delight,  with  icfeiame  la  tta 
a^iect,  ia  oalled  Unt."  (Uiunan  Nature,  ch,  tiL  i  \.)  AjiaMte 
obMrrea  jnftly,  that  lore  dependa  more  for  its  origin  and  oootiniunee  oc 
■igbtthaa  on  the  other  ieniei;  and  that,  to  thos»wfao  lore,  sothineiim 
nrodootiTe  of  delight  aa  the  bebolding  of  the  beloT«d  olfjeet.  (Bthia 
Kbomaoh,  is.  13.)  Upon  Ihii  paange  TVetor  haa,  in  bia  oanal  maBncr, 
written  a  deUgfatfbl  oemmentary,  which  ha  thai  eondudea:  "  Nollo  alw 
(•nan  tastopett  affici,  inflammariqae  amanU^i,  quantopere  aipeetH 
fonooaaram  llUrum  pcnonarum,  quas  amare  ioooepvrint,  cive  attingant 
tUaa,  five  loquc'ntei  aadiant;  quippe  cam  ex  oculia  i|jaarum  in  eos  cadal 
4ttitldam,  live  lui  illud  eat,  five  Uuuor,  qui  maeeial,  ac  liqoebcit  i(jaai^ 
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men  declares  in  autumn  wbeu  he  ia  eating  them,  or  in  spring 
wlien  there  are  none,  that  he  lovca  grapes,  it  is  no  more  bul 
that  the  taate  of  grapes  delights  him:  let  an  alteration  of 
health  or  constitution  destroy  the  delight  of  their  taste,  and 
he  then  can  be  said  to  lore  grapes  no  longer. 

5.  Haired. — On  the  contraiy,  the  thought  of  the  pain 
which  anything  present  or  absent  is  apt  to  produce  in  us,  is 
what  we  call  hatred.  Were  it  my  business  here  to  inquir*' 
•ay  further  than  into  the  bare  ideas  of  our  passions,  as  they 
depend  on  different  modifications  of  pleasure  and  pain,  I 
should  remark,  that  our  love  and  hatred  of  inanimate  Luaen- 
sible  beings,  is  commonly  founded  on  that  pleaaui-e  and  pain 
which  we  receive  from  their  use  and  application  any  way  to 
our  senses,  though  \vith  their  destruction :  but  hatred  or  love, 
to  beings  capable  of  happiness  or  misery,  is  often  the  un- 
euineea  or  delight  which  we  find  in  oui-selves  arising  from  a 
consideration  of  their  very  being  or  happiness.  Thus  the  being 
and  welfare  of  a  man's  children  or  friend.<),  producing  constant 
delight  in  him,  he  is  said  constantly  to  love  them.  But  it 
suffices  to  note,  that  our  ideas  of  love  and  hatred  are  but  the 
dispositions  of  the  mind,  in  respect  of  pleas\ire  and  pain  in 
general,  however  caused  in  us. 

6.  Dtmirt. — The  uneasiness  a  man  finds  in  himself  U]M>n  the 
kbaenoe  of  anything  whose  present  enjoyment  can-iea  the 
ide*  of  delight  with  it,  is  that  we  call  desire;  which  is 
neater  or  less,  as  that  uneasiness  is  moi-e  or  less  vehement, 
^Hiere,  by  the  by,  it  may  perhnps  be  of  some  use  to  remark, 
that  the  chie^  if  not  only  spur  to  human  industry  and  action, 
is  uneasiness^  For  whatsoever  good  is  proposed,  if  its  absence 
carries  no  displeasure  or  pain  with  it,  if  a  man  be  easy  «nd 
content  without  it,  there  is  no  desire  of  it,  nor  enda«;our 
after  it ;  there  is  no  more  but  a  bare  velleity,*  the  term  used 
to  signify  the  lowest  degree  of  desire,  and  that  which  is  next 

mfott  ao  voluptate  mixta  cum  dolore,  quam,  at  nurat  (Plutarohiu) 
ipai  Tocant  yXtncviriicpof,  nomiiie  juneto  e  dulcvdine,  atque  aoutrore, 
oontruiii  inter  se  rebua;  quod  exprcssit  CatuUum  qui  do  Venere  ita 
Vxmtiu  nt.     *  QuiB  dulccm  curia  misoet  amariticm.'  "     (p.  650.) — Ed. 

*  Hobbeg  radentood  this  tonn  in  a  very  different  manoer.  "Tbe 
cKprenion  of  vainglory  ia  that  with  vrbicb  auiiie  of  tlie  schools,  mistaking 
it  for  some  appetite  dinliiict  from  all  tlie  n-Kt,  U.ive  c.iUc-iI  relltil^ :  maldng 
a  new  woid,  as  thev  niade  a  new  pasaion,  which  wan  cot  before."  (Uuiu. 
Nat.  c.  U.  I  1.)— &a 
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to  none  at  all,  when  there  is  so  little  uneasiiic»  in  the  n1>scnc« 
of  anylliiug,  that  it  can-ies  a  man  no  fiarther  than  some  faint 
wiahea  for  it,  without  any  more  effectual  or  rigorous  use 
the  means  to  attain  it     Desire  alao  is  stoppetl  or  abated 
the  opinion  of  the  impossibility  or  unattainableness  of  t1 
good  proposed,  m  fai"  as  the  unei\sine8S  is  curctl  or  allayeU  bv 
that  consideration.     This  might  carry  our  thoughts  furUu 
were  it  seaaonakle  in  this  place. 

7.  Joy. — Joy  i«  a  delight  of  the  mind,*  from  the  conaideratii 
of  the  present  or  assured  approaching  posM!ssion  of  a  goudj 
and  wo  are  then  possessed  of  any  good  when  m'o  have  it  w  in' 
our  power,  that  we  can  use  it  when  we  pK'ase.  Thus  a  maa 
almost  starved  haa  joy  at  the  arrival  of  relict)  even  before  ha 
has  the  pleasure  of  using  it :  and  a  father,  in  whom  the  TWy 
well-being  of  his  children  causes  delight,  is  always,  as  long  M 
his  children  are  in  such  a  state,  in  the  possession  of  that 
good ;  for  he  needs  but  to  reflect  on  it,  to  have  that  pleuure. 

8.  Sorrow. — Sorrow  is  uneasiness  in  the  mind,  upon  th« 
thought  of  a  good  lost,  which  might  have  been  enjoyed  longrt; 
or  the  sense  of  a  present  evil.t 

•  "  The  other  sort  of  delight  is  not  particular  to  any  part  of  the  body, 
and  is  called  tlio  dtlujiil  o/  th«  mind,  and  u  that  wli'"''  <«•..  .-.11  ^nv  • 
(Hobbca'a  Hum.  Nat.  c.  vii.    §  8.)       "Quatonus  cu 
bonuni  aibi  advenieus,  sine  compeiuationo  ullius  niali  >  ■  ,       ,_■ 

boni  fruitio  est,  affectus  vooatur  gaudium."     (U«  Horn.   o.   xii.   i 
"L.i'titia  dici  (wtcst,  aliorum  omnium  animi  no«tri  motuum  tennini 
qui  uti  ab  admirationo  oriuntur,  ita  in  ^udio  tanquam  suo  soopo  6nlt 
et  deainant."     (Ant  Le  Grand,  Part  IX.  Art.  xU,  p^  S04.) — En. 

t  "  Of  paioa,  soma  affect  tho  body,  and  are  therefore  oailol  the  nia* 
of  the  body ;  and  some  not,  and  those  are  called  grief. "  (Uobbea'a  Hum. 
Nat.  c.  vU.  §  8.)  "  Flentium  pouio  contra  eat,  quando  quia  ab  aUqu 
velicmenti  spe  gubito  so  dejectum  conclpit.  Itaqoe  ipe  duatati  fpintoi 
aninuilui,  subito  failcnto  ipe  contract!,  impetum  in  ormna  UcrmiaMS 
fiicientofl,  humorem,  qui  in  illia  eat,  in  oculos  ooeit  redunoara.  PluriaRn 
et  tiepiua  flent,  qui  ipcm  in  no  minimum,  in  amicit  plurimam  habest  vl 
fieminffi  et  infautea."  (Be  Uomine,  c.  xiL  S  7.)  "  Paauonnm  ignan 
Dolor  daudit,  communiiwiroui  inter  mortalea  affectua,  gaudu  cnmei  M 
hostea."  (Ant.  Lo  Grand,  Fart  IX.  Art  xiii.  p.  506.)  "  Metrriow* 
diioit  qu'cn  la  tristoase,  il  y  a  quelquo  alliagc  de  plaiair:  (Sensik- 
90:)  je  no  scay  s'il  Touloit  diro  autre  chose,  mail  moy  j'ima 
qu'il  y  a  du  dessein,  du  conscntement,  et  ile  1.1  compUkatice  h 
ea  U  u>(?Iancholie.  Jo  dia  outre  I'ambition,  qui  s'y  peut  encore 
Q  y  a  quelque  ombre  do  friandise  et  di^c.-iteate,  qui  nous  rit  et  t 
flatto  au  giron  mdmo  de  la  m^lancbolie."  (Essais  da  Jfontaign%  I 
a  xz.  p.  J^9.)  Sir  Thosniu  Brown,  thougi,  he  had,  as  b«  biniMtf  i 
Oi^  (Relig.  MatL  Part  lI.)  vnneOaiuK  ot  <L\ft  Xta&cfn  '\^asM^  m  Um, 
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9.  Hope. — Hope  in  that  pleasure  iu  the  mind,  which  eT*ry 
one  finds  iu  himself,  npon  the  thought  of  a  probable  future 
enjojment  of  a  thing,  which  is  apt  to  delight  him.* 

a  foe  to  sorrow  io  others :  and  therefore  condemne<l  Heniclitua  for 
habit  of  weeping.     For  this  reaaon  he  is  with  much  ingenuity  at- 
Iced  bj  Alexander  Rom,  who  undertakes  to  demonstrate  that  sorrow 
better  and  a  wiser  thing  than  mirth ;  in  which  idon  he  might  have 
henad  himself  by  the  sentiment  of  the  Greek  proverb: 
"Oirou  n'c  aXy«i,  ciTcrc  rat  riv  vovv  «X**'" 
Where  there  is  sorrowing  there  is  wisdom. 

(Stob.  Gaist  "nt.  99.  25.) 
"Whereai  he  (Sir  Thomaa  Brown)  condemneth  HuracUtns,  who,  by  his 
weeptnff,  made  a  hell  on  earth,  he  is  deceived;  for  oftentimes  there  , 
bril  in  uughing,  and  a  heaven  in  weeping ;  in  tears  there  is  often  delight, 
and  in  laughing  pain,  and,  as  Solomon  soith,  madness.  Aristotle  saith, 
(I  Rhet. )  uiat  there  is  in  sorrow  and  tears  a  certain  sense  of  pleasure ; 
and  IVodentius  saith :  — 

"  Gaudia  concipiunt  laohtyma,  dast  gaudia  in  fletum." 
Uiia  ii  latpirftva.  Tears,  saith  St.  Ambrose,  feed  the  mind  and  case 
the  heart,  which  Civid  found  when  he  said.  My  tears  have  been  my 
meat  day  and  night  Good  men  therefore  found  not  all  the  uncom- 
fortable attendments  of  hell  in  weeping,  but  rather  the  comfortable 
eajoymenta  of  heaven."  (Arcana  Hicrocosmi,  c  xr.  p.  176.)  This 
ivoposition  he  rjuaintly  but  beautiAjlly  corroborates  by  referring  to  the 
example  of  Christ ;  who,  in  the  opinion  of  many  learned  men,  though  he 
wept  often,  never  indulged  in  laughter.  "  No  less  than  four  Evangelists 
wnte  the  story  of  Christ  so  fully,  that  they  mention  all  his  passions  and 
affeetioni^  as  his  anger,  joy,  sorrow,  pity,  hunger,  thirat,  fear,  wearisome- 
neai^  &c.  They  speak  that  be  mourned  three  several  times.  So  when 
the  prophets  describe  him,  they  set  him  out  as  a  man  of  sorrow,  acquainted 
with  grief,  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted,  wounded  for  our  transgresaioDB, 
braised  for  our  iniquities,  and  stricken  for  our  sins.  It  is  strange,  then, 
that  neither  prophet^  historian,  apostle,  nor  evangelist  should  speak  a 
word  of  his  laughing,  and  yet  so  pimctually  mention  to  us  his  grieC 
sorrow,  and  weeping.  Therefore,  not  without  cause  did  Chrysostom, 
Austin,  Basil,  Bernard,  and  others,  conclude  negatively,  that  Christ 
never  laughed,  and  yet  he  did  not  for  that  cease  to  be  a  man."  The 
oomio  poet  Antiphanes  agreed  with  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  denouncing 
•orrow,  as  the  great  disease  of  human  nature,  under  many  names : 
"Airaw  TO  Xvrovv  imiv  avOpiivifi  v6itoc, 
I  6v6uaTa  fixovva  toXAo."— (Stob.  Gaisf.  Tit.  99,  31.)— Ed. 
*  See  on  Hope,  Hume's  Dissertation  on  the  Passions,  §  i.  p.  376,  40. 
Hw  definition  in  the  text  may  be  regarded  as  a  paraphrase  of  Hobbes, 
who  lays:  "Hope  is  expectation  of  good  to  corner  u  fear  ia  the 
expectation  of  evil."  (Hum.  Nat  c.  ix.  §  8.)  The  text  of  HobUe*. 
Lixiki,  and  Hume  appear*  to  be  the  following: — Ta  H  iv  UiV^i,  ii<ra 
wapovra  ij  lifpaivttf,  4  i>^i\iiv  ^aivirai  fuyiiXa,  ()  ai-fi'  \»iri(( 
i^iXilv.  'OXuc  it  Sffi  irapovTa  irippaivii  tal.  iXr\\K\n<\i  %.<m. 
fttivntUnovQ  igiri  ri  wo\6."    (Ariit  Rhet  L  W.) — ^. 
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11.  Arngtr. — AjBfer  k 
■liadl,  i^OB  die  ttetij/L  ot  tar  injmr,  wiA  » j 

'fan*  ti  fitt,  Xiwn  nc  i  riv«xi  it  fmwt 

'     '     'MtH  Xmwwt*i.'    Ut  tarn  b*-«  a 

letBteBflitiiaaf  cffl  toeea^  whettc 

(AnL   Bket.   a.    fc)    Habba^   wk 


taK|nodiIE  i 

■MB  Mt  901  et  BKi  Ha  I 
taafa*  lam  brere  at,  at  Bca  paail 
Um^  9<i  et  audu  |iqtuiUHr»wi 

to  Onad,  Ptet  IX.  Art.  xi  J  5.  pi  5«1>— Kol 

't  "  Abaolutf  privktioo  of  ba|ie  k  deqiur ;  a  degree  «k< 
JOHe."     (Hobbei,  Hum.  Nat.  c.  ix.  {.  8.)— Ea 

t  "  On  DC  (ait  point  de  fiatinctiaB  dan*  lea  eapteai  da 
qu'il  T  en  ait  oae  Ugkre  et  qnaai  hmoeent,  tjm  vient  da  Xm 
wwHifcii'mu;  et  one  aotn  tiia  crimiaeUeh  tjai  cat,  ^pr 
!•  linar  da  XargoiSL"     (Backefoaeaalt,  BaBac  ISi.) 
bofvowed  from  Seoeca  (De  Nat.  c  xtL)  a  alorj  ffluitialiiii  < 
fona  uf  anger — that  wiiidi  revesgea  tta  own  feeBng*  npoD 
"  J'ajr  reteno  k  oe  propoa  mi  merrcilleax  exanple  de  raatiqaitA  ' 
pMMoaoe  par  tout  aillean  de  notable  Toto,  ■  eataat  eamen  eoa 
iiM  aouat,  de  qooi  rerenaot  aeol  dn  foana^  fl  ne  Vaj  m/nviX  1 
eompla^  oil  U  avoit  laiaa<  on  rien  oomtiaignnn,  tinat  poor  arcn 
faroit  %ai,  et  le  ooadamna  aondain  k  la  mart.     Ainai  qn'il 
sibat,   Ttricy  anirer  oe  compaignon  ogart:  tonte  Vaim^e  en  fit  i 
faato,  et  a|irea  foree  careasea  et  acowadw  des  deox  oomp 
boamau  raeiue  I'un  et  t' autre  en  la  piewnca  de  Piao,  a'a 
loote  r«ari«tinoe,  qoe  oe  laj  aenrit  k  lay  meamea  un  gnod  ] 
oa  Alt  an  r«lx>ai%  aa  par  honte  et  deapit,  ioq  ardeor  qm  4 
ea  aoD  eflbrC,  ae  radooUa:  et  d'uoe  labtiiit^  que  ■>  paaaion  I 
Boudain,  [|  eo  fit  trab  aoolpablei,  parce  qu'il  en  aroit  troaT<  na  i 
•t  lea  fit  donaKber  tooi  troa:   le  premier  aoUat  paroa  qu'il 
•treat  oontra  luy ;  le  tecond,  qui  I'eitOTt  eagar^  paroe  q='3  eatmt 
da  la  itiort  .l"  will  ■•mij-Mi.Tion ;  et  le  bourreao  poor  n  sroir  tibij  1 
auiiuuaiiiUuviit  qu  nu  lut  avoit  UiaL"     '.Eaaaia,  L  IL  <.  xzzi.  p.  33 
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Envy. — Envy  is  an  uneaamess  of  the  mind,  caused  by 
consideration  of  a  good  we  desire,  obtained  by  one  wa 
b. should  not  have  had  it  before  us.* 
B  What  Passions  all  Men  have. — These  two  last,  envy 
bger,  not  being  caused  by  pain  and  pleasure,  simply  in « 
taelves,  but  having  in  them  some  mixed  considerations  of 
^rea  and  others,  are  not  therefore  to  be  found  iii  all 

■  because  those  other  parts  of  valuing  their  merits,  or 
iding  revenge,  is  wanting  in  them:  but  all  the  rest; 
butting  purely  in  pain  and  pleasure,  are,  I  think,  to  be 

I  in  all  men.  For  we  love,  desire,  rejoice,  and  hope, 
I  respect  of  pleasure;  we  hate,  fear,  and  grieve,  only  in 
ct  of  ]>ain  ultimately:  in  fine,  all  these  passions  are 
.  by  things,  only  as  they  appear  to  be  the  causes  of 
and  pain,  or  to  have  pleasure  or  \ma  some  way  or 
(Dnexed  to  them.  Thus  we  extend  our  hatred  usually 
•ubject  (at  least,  if  a  sensible  or  voluntary  agent)  which 
iduced  pain  in  us,  because  the  fear  it  leaves  is  a  constant 
tmt  we  do  not  so  constantly  love  what  has  done  us 
because  pleasure  operates  not  so  strongly  on  us  as  pain, 
.use  wo  are  not  so  ready  to  have  hope  it  will  do  so 
Bnt  this  by  the  by. 
Pleasure  and  Pain,  loIuU. — By  pleasure  and  pain,  de- 
d  uneasiness,  I  must  all  along  be  understood  (as  I 
bove  intimated)  to  mean  not  only  bodily  ])ain  and 
bat  whatsoever  delight  or  uneosinesg  is  felt  by  ua, 

BLrt  L  ii.  0.  2;  and  Hobbos,  De  Homine,  c.  xvil  §  I.) — 

Arut.  Rhet  I  iL  o.  10.     "  Dolor  ob  pra>!atum  »ibi  aUam,  con- 

■  enm  conatu  proprio,  eit  temulatio:  ted  conjunctiu  cum  voluntate 
^U  retr&hendi,  invidU  est."     (Hobbe«,  De  Homine,  o.  xii.  i. 

qui  nooa  inspire  tant  d'envie  noui  lert  wuveot  kinsi  k 
(Bochefoucanlt,  Reflex.  348.)  Socratea  defined  envy  to 
of  the  soul.  "TBXKochvat  riJQ  ^l/vxfic."  (Stob.  Gaiaf.  ft. 
48.)  Anaximenea  laid,  that  they  who  are  determined  by  enry 
dgnienti,  awarded  tbe  palm  rather  to  the  worst  than  to  the 
ent  "Oi  yap  /iira  ^Bovov  uplvovrif,  ri  irpurilov  airovi/iouoi 
fipiffToif  oil  roif  /JtX  ria  roif."  (Idem.  44.)  And  Thucydide* 
'tea  envy  aa  the  antagoiLst  of  the  living,  but  the  honourer  u( 
■d.  "Movoc  roCf  Zuai  rpit  ri  avTirnXov  ri  If  firj  Ifnrolu* 
riywvufry  ryi»oi^ ''*ri/iijTai.      til.  45.) — Eo. 

hi*  \»  erroneoua:  the  elements  of  all  human  passiona  are  in  all 
1b1  in  aoMe  are  dereloped  moie^  in  othen  leas.  That  ia  the  wholi 
■•■— Ki 
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whether  arising  from  any  grateful  or  unacceptable  aenmtioa 
«T  reflection. 

IG.  It  is  further  to  be  considered,  that,  in  reference  to  tb« 
passions,  the  removal  or  lessening  of  a  pain  is  considered,  and 
operates  as  a  pleasure :  and  the  loss  or  diminishing  of  a  ples- 
•UToas  a  pain. 

17.  Shame. — The  passions,  too,  have  most  of  them  in  most 
persons  operations  ou  the  bodj,  and  cause  various  changee  in 
it;  -which  not  being  always  sensible,  do  not  make  a  ueoeasaiy 
part  of  the  idea  of  each  passion.  For  shame,  which  is  an 
uneaniness  of  the  mind  upon  the  thought  of  having  dona 
something  which  is  indecent,  or  will  lesson  the  valued  esteem 
which  others  have  for  us,  has  not  always  blushing  accompany- 
ing it 

18.  These  Instances  to  sliow  hoio  our  Ideas  qf  the  Passiont 
an  got  from.  Sensation  and  Rtfiection. — I  would  not  be  mis> 
taken  here,  as  if  I  meant  this  as  a  discourse  of  the  pasiuooa: 
they  are  many  more  than  those  I  have  here  named;  and 
those  I  have  taken  notice  of  would  each  of  them  require  • 
much  larger  and  more  accurate  discourse.*  I  have  only 
mentioned  these  here  as  so  many  instances  of  modes  ot 
pleasure  and  pain  resulting  in  our  minds  from  various  con> 

*  lliu  larger  uid  more  aocunte  discourse,  u  I  have  before  said,  will 
be  found  in  Aristotle,  RheL  L  iL  Ac. :  but  for  a  brief  and  pitby  detorifK 
tion  of  most  of  the  passions,  I  know  of  no  writer  to  be  compared  with 
Hobbea.  "The  comparison,"  he  sa^  "of  the  life  of  man  to  a  no^ 
though  it  hold  not  in  every  part,  yet  it  holdeth  so  well  for  this  our 
yurpow,  that  we  may  thereby  both  see  and  remember  almost  all  the 
passions  before  mentioned.  But  this  nee  we  must  suppoae  to  have  no 
other  goal  nor  other  gaiUnd  but  being  foramoet :  and  in  i^  to  eodeaTonr, 
is  appetite — to  be  rtoiiaiy  is  sensuality — to  consider  them  bdiiod,  is  glory- 
to  consider  them  before,  is  humility — to  lose  ground  with  looking  back, 
is  vainglory — to  be  holden,  is  hatred — to  torn  back,  repentance — to  be  in 
breath,  hope— to  be  weoi^',  despair — ^to  endeavour  to  OTertake  the 
next,  emulation — to  supplant  or  averthrow,  envy — to  remlve  to  break 
through  a  stop  foreaeen,  oourage — to  break  through  a  sudden  stofv 
aogo — to  break  through  with  ease,  magnanimity — to  Iom  ground  by 
little  hindeivicca,  puaiUaiiimity — to  fidl  ou  the  sudden,  is  dispoaition  to 
weep — to  tee  another  &11,  is  dispoiition  to  laugb — to  see  one  outgons 
when  we  would  not«  is  pl<y — tu  see  one  outgo  whom  we  would  no^  i< 
indynation — to  hold  tut  by  another,  is  to  love — to  carry  him  on  wlio  •> 
bolMtJb,  is  charity — to  hurt  one's  self  fur  haste,  is  shamed— contmually  te 
k«  OTrtffSM^  is  miaaiT — eoutinoaUy  la  outeo  the  next  before^  is  faUoity — 
Md  toTuwiu  the  ooun^  ia  to  >&•."    (Human  Xatnie,  a  ix.  {.  SLV— 
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■iderations  of  gx>d  and  ovil.  I  might  j)orhaps  have  inHtonced 
in  other  rucxk-a  of  pli'ttstire  and  i)ain  mf>ro  .simple  thiUi  theao. 
•s  the  paia  of  hunger  and  tliii-st,  and  the  pleasure  of  eating 
and  drmkiiig  to  remove  them;  the  paia  of  tender  eyes,  and 
the  pleasure  of  music;  jmin  from  captious  uninstructive 
wrangling,  and  the  jileasure  of  rational  conversation  yrith  a 
friend,  or  of  well-directed  study  in  the  search  and  discovery 
of  truth.  But  the  passions  being  of  much  more  concern- 
ment to  us,  I  rather  made  choice  to  instance  in  them,  and 
show  how  the  ideas  we  have  of  them  are  derived  from  sensa- 
tion and  reflection. 


» 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

OF   POWER. 

1.  This  Idea  how  got. — The  mind  being  every  day  informed 
by  the  senses  of  the  alteration  of  those  simple  ideas  it  ob- 
aervea  in  things  without,  and  taking  notice  how  one  comea 
to  an  end,  and  ceases  to  be,  and  another  begins  to  exist 
which  was  not  before;  reflecting  also  on  what  passes  within 
itself,  and  observing  a  constant  change  of  its  idca3,  some- 
times by  the  impression  of  outward  objects  on  the  senses,  and 
sometimes  by  the  determination  of  its  own  choice;  and  con- 
cluding from  what  it  has  so  constantly  observed  to  have  been, 
that  the  like  changes  will  for  the  future  be  made  in  the  same 
things,  by  like  agents,  and  by  the  like  ways;  considers  in 
one  thing  the  possibility  of  having  any  of  its  simple  idems 
changed,  and  in  another  the  jiossibility  of  making  that 
change :  and  so  comes  by  that  idea  which  we  call  power.* 
Thus  we  say,  lire  has  a  power  to  melt  gold,  i.  e.,  to  destroy 
the  consistency  of  its  insensible  parts,  and  consequently  its 
hardness,  and  moke  it  fluid;  and  gold  has  a  power  to  be 
melted :  that  th-".  sun  has  a  power  to  blanch  wax,  and  wax  a 
power  to  be  blanched  by  the  sun,  whereby  the  yellowness  ia 
destroyed,  and  whiteness  made  to  exist  in  its  room.  In  which, 
and  the  like  cases,  the  power  we  consider  is  in  reference  to 
the  change  of  pcrceivaClu  ideas;  for_we_cannot^cV'ser3>  any 
alteration  to  lie  made  in,  oi  o])eration  U]wn,  anything:  out  by 
thfi_ohacrYabIe  uliange  of  its  sensible  ideas;  nor  conceive  any 

*  Thu  subject  hu  been  treated  of  at  Urge  >y  Aristotle,  Metft(i^fM, 
L  viii.  0.  1,  et  Mq.  — Ed. 
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altcratit  n  to  be  made,  but  bj  conceiTing  a  change  of  some  of 
its  ideas.* 

2.  Power,  activt  and  passive. — Power,  thus  considered, 
two-fold ;  viz.,  as  able  to  make,  or  able  to  receive,  any  change 
the  one  may  be  called  active,  and  the  other  passive  power. 
Whether  matter  be  not  wholly  destitute  of  active  power, 
its  author,  God,  is  truly  above  all  passive  power;  and  whethi 
the  intermediate  state  of  created  spirits  be  not  that  alone 
which  is  capable  of  both  active  and  passive  power,  may  be 
worth  conaideration.t     1  shall  not  now  enter  into  that  ia 

•  Here  the  word  idea  is  med  for  form,  which  ia  &  cause  of  coofi 
Upon  this  bint  Beriieley  seeios  to  hare  baaed  his  whole  theory.    (I.  p.  41.^ 

1°  On  the  nature  of  angels,  see  Le  Grand,  Part  iiL  p.  110,  et  nq.    On 
the  n»ture  and  powsra  of  the  human  soul,  there  is  a  splendid  pasogs  in 
Dr,  Tlionuis    Burnet's  extraordinary  work,    De   Statu  Mortuonun   M 
Beaurgentium  :     "In  aninil,  pneter  cogitationee,   aut   rim  cogitudi, 
nihil  omnino  experimus  aut  clepreheiidiinu.4.     Quicquid  agit  »""n%  on 
in  seipeA,  sive  exterius,  non  tactu  aut  impulsu  agit,  sed  ri   alienjial 
oogitstionis :    inlellectOs,    voluntatis,   appetitOs,    aut  alterios  nominis. 
£t  ciun  patitur,  sive  k  seipsA,  sive  exterius,  ea  etiam  est  species  aliqaa 
oogitationis.       Ut  nihil  prorsus    in    mente  nostril   repertamus,    pnrtar 
varioa  modes   aut  vim  cogitondi.     Qu6d  si  Integra  natura  animcv  ct 
essentia,  ut  diount,  in  cogitatione  consistat,  ext  eaaentialiter  vita  et  in 
desinentca  activa  vel  sui  oonscia :  nee  perire  potest  aliter  qoam  ann> 
hilatione."  (o.  iii.  p.  16.)    Berkeley,   according  to  whose  theory  nothins 
exists  save  spirits  and  the  ideas  excited  in  them,   entertained  aertm 
very  eztraordioary  notions  respecting  the  nature  of  these  entities     In 
the  first  pUee,    he  maintains,    that  spirit  is  a  proper  object  of  know- 
ledge :  "  ideas,  spirits,  and  relations,  are  all,  in  their  rc«pocUre  kinds,  the 
objects  of  human  knowledge."   (Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  {  89.) 
He  next  acknowledges  the   existence  of  nuinorous   orders    of  spirits  d 
superior  to  man  ;  the  easiness  of  his  belief  in  this  respect,   eqiudling  thrl 
vigour  of  his  incredulity  in  respect  to  matter : — "That  there  are  a  i 
variety  of  spirits  of  Oiiieront  orden  and  capacities,  whose  fiuiulties;  both] 
in  number  and  extent,  are  fu  exceeding  those  the  Author  of  my  I 
baa  bestowed  on  me,  I  see  no  reason  to  deny."  ($81.)  Bnt  however! 
ho  may  believe  in  the  enstonce  of  spirit,  he  confesses  that  wo  know  i' 
in  the  same  way  as  we  know  of  the  existence  of  matter,  that  is  to  mjA 
by  its  eflSeota:    "such  is  the  nature  of  spirit,   or  that  which  acts 
it  cannot  be  of  itself  perceivLtl  but  only  by  the  effects  which  it  l>n>1 
duc«th."   (f°27.)      Again:     "\Vu  cannot   know  the  existence  of  oilier] 
spirits,   ntbern-isc  than  by  their  ojieratluns,  or  the   ideas   by  thciii  'X- 
cited  in  us."  (i  US.)    ^^liich  li  true  :  but  in  j  16  et  seq.  he  ridicules  ourJ 
concluding  the  existence  of  matter  in  the  same  way,  because  its  eweuoa' 
is    iiiuniiceiva))!?.     Occasionally  he  aii|i<:4\ni  inclined  to  think   that   ns 
■re  fuitli  ■!    iMlvanced  in  the  scienct    nf  spirit  than  philosophers  usually 
admit :    '  Wilh   n^gard   to  apirila,    DemB(iM   human  knowWdg*   is   Mil 
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qniry,  my  present  busineea  beinjj  not  to  search  into  the 
original  of  power,  I  ut  how  wo  come  by  the  idea  of  it.  But 
since  active  powers  make  so  great  a  part  of  uur  coin])Iex 
ideas  of  natural  substances,  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter,)  and  I 
mention  them  as  such  according  to  common  apprehension ; 
yet  they  being  not  perhaps  so  truly  active  powers  as  our 
hasty  thoughts  are  apt  to  represent  them,  I  judge  it  not  amiss, 
by  this  intimation,  to  direct  our  minds  to  the  consiJaration  of 
God  and  spirits,  for  the  clearest  idea  of  active  powers. 

3.  Power  includes  Jielation. — I  confess  power  includes  in 
it  some  kind  of  relation,  (a  relation  to  action  or  change,)  as 
indeed,  which  of  our  ideas,  of  what  kind  soever,  when  atten- 
tively considered,  does  not?  For  our  ideas  of  extension, 
duration,  and  number,  do  they  not  all  contain  in  them  a 
secret  relation  of  the  parts?  Figure  and  motion  have  some- 
thing relative  in  them  much  more  visibly :  and  sensible  qua- 
lities, as  colours  and  smells,  dec,  what  are  they  but  the  powers 
of  different  bodies,  in  relation  to  our  perception,  <feo.  1     And, 

(O  deficient  aa  is  vulgarly  imagined."  (j  135.)  Bat  hair  it  would  be 
poanbls  to  be  more  ignorant  of  a  thing  than  to  have  no  ides  wliat- 
ever  of  it,  it  were  difficult  to  say ;  and  yet  such  in  Berkeley'^  opinion 
a  one  condition  with  re*pect  to  Rpirit  "The  great  reason  that  ia 
aadgned  for  our  being  thought  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  ipirit,  ia  our 
not  having  an  idea  of  it  But  surely  it  ought  not  to  be  looked  on  its  a 
defect  in  a  human  underatanding,  that  it  doe«  not  perceive  the  idea  nt 
fpirit,  if  it  ia  manifesLly  iinpoaaible  that  there  should  be  any  such 
idea."  (}135.)  But  however  impossible  it  maybe,  it  afterwards  tuma 
oat  that  we  have  actually  some  notion  of  the  thing,  though  we  have  no 
idcA.  "  We  may  be  said  to  have  some  knowledge  or  notion  of  our  own 
minda,  of  spirits  and  active  beings,  whereof,  io  a  strict  sense,  we  have 
not  ideas."  ({  89.)  Again :  "It  must  be  owned  that  we  have  some 
notion  of  soul,  spirit,  and  the  operations  of  the  mind,  such  aa  willing, 
loving,  hating ;  inasmuch  as  we  know  or  understand  the  meaning  ol 
those  worda.  (§  27.)  Elsewhere  the  impoaibility  ia  more  completely 
cot  over,  for  we  find  ourselves  in  possession  even  of  an  idea  of  spirit. 
"  Ii:  a  large  sense,  indeed,  we  may  be  said  to  have  an  idea  (or  rather,  he 
adds,  a  notion)  of  spirit"  (}  HO.)  But  how,  in  any  sense,  large  or 
■mall,  we  can  be  said  to  have  an  idea  of  that  of  which  it  ia  impossible 
we  ahoold  have  an  idea,  I  undertake  not  to  determine.  Pushed  to  its 
fuIlMt  eartent,  Berkeley's  theory  considerably  narrows  the  domain  of 
philosophy  :  there  ia  no  matter,  he  says,  of  which  to  form  an  idea : 
strietly  speaking,  we  can  form  no  idea  of  spirit :  of  what  is  it  then  that 
we  can  form  an  idea!  His  arguments  go  directly  to  prove  th.it  onunala 
are  spirits  :  for  everythini,'.  he  alfirma,  which  tliinks  and  perceives  ia  a 
si'iriv :  now  animals  tliiiik  and  perceive^  thetefute  Um  eVe^'bacX  toA 
Aiiinptyw  are  FjtiritanJ  ejJ:>teDces, — Kc 
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if  considered  in  the  things  themselves,  do  they  not  depend  oa 
the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  the  parts  t  All  which 
include  some  kind  of  relation  in  them  Our  idea  therelba-  of 
j)ower,  I  think,  may  well  have  a  place  amongst  other  liimpk 
ideas,  iind  be  considered  as  one  of  them:  being  one  of  thoso 
that  make  a  principal  ingredient  in  our  complex  ideas  of  sub- 
stances,  as  we  shall  herealter  have  occasion  to  observe.* 

4.  Tli£  clearest  Idea  0/ active  Power  had  from  Spirit.— ^t 
are  abundantly  furnished  with  the  idea  of  i>assive  jwwe^  by 
almost  all  sorts  of  sensible  things.  In  mosrof  them  we  c«n- 
not  avoid  observing  their  sensible  qualities,  nay,  their,  very 
substances,  to  be  in  a  continual  ilux  f)  and  therefore  with 
reason  we  look  on  them  as  liable  still  to  the  same  change. 
Nor  have  we  of  active  power  (which  is  the  more  proj)er  signi- 
fication of  the  word  power)  fewer  instances ;  since  whatever 
change  is  observed,  the  mind  must  cuUect  a  power  somewhert: 
able  to  make  that  change,  as  well  as  a  possibility  in  the  thing 
itself  to  receive  it.  But  yet,  if  we  will  consider  it  atten- 
tively, bodies,  by  our  seases,  do  not  afford  us  so  clear  and 
distinct  an  idea  of  active  power,  as  we  have  from  reflection 
on  the  operations  of  our  minds.  For  all  powex  relating  to 
action,  and  there  being  but  two  sorts  of  action  whereof  we 

•  ArutoUe  reoognisea  two  cliuaea  of  powers — the  powen  of  nutter 
unacoomiwnieJ  liy  intelligence,  nnd  the  powers  of  mind  or  uiteHig«on 
itJMlf.  **  Tuiv  CVfftfiiujy,  at  ^iv  iaoiTai  uAoyoi,  a'l  Ji  furd  Xoyov." 
(MetapiL  L  viii.  c.  11.)  The  pliiloouplicn  of  the  Megsuic  sect  taagbt 
that  jiower  exists  only  in  aclivity :  for  exanifile,  that  he  has  the  power 
to  build  k  house  who  is  building  one ;  and  that  the  power  only  cos- 
tinues  while  he  is  building ;  for  the  act  ceasing,  therewith  ceases  the 
power.  *'ftVi  di  riv<c  oV  ^atriv  tlvai,  olov  Mtyapitcot,  orav  ivffmf, 
ftdpov  ^{'Waa9ai'  hrav  !f  flit  U'tpyy,  /ir)  ii/vaa^ai'  oIok,  r6v  /ii)  ouro- 
^ofiovt*ra^  /iq  cvvavOai  oiKolofiixv.  aWa  rbv  Uf)  oUoioftovvTa  urav 
oiVo^o/'O  ofioiuc  ^i  Kaj  iirj  T^v  dWuv."  (c.  iii.)  Perhaps,  however,  it 
ought  to  be  remarked,  that  there  existed  a  strong  degree  of  enmity 
between  Aristotle  and  Eubulides,  next  after  Euclid,  the  principal  philo- 
sopher of  this  school ;  so  that  the  Stagirite  may  by  some  be  suspected 
of  having  given  a  ludicrous  turn  to  his  exposition  of  their  tenets. 
Diog.  Liiert.  ii.  103,  et  seq  See  on  this  school,  Tennemann,  Han.  of 
the  Uist.  of  Phil.  §  125.  Hobbee  observes,  that  cause  and  effect,  power 
and  act  aignify  the  same  things  ;  but  tliat  cause  and  effect  have  re- 
ference to  the  past,  power  and  act  to  the  future.  His  whole  chapter  oc 
tiie  suliject,  which  It  would  be  difficult  to  render  intelligible  by  an 
outlint-,  a  well  wortliv  of  being  comparoi  with  the  speculation  of  Locks 
ia  the  text.  (Phil.  Prim.  0.  x. ;  Op«r,  t  L  p.  113,  et  leq  -3Iuls» 
worth's  eilit.)—  Eo. 
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'  ba,ve  aoy  idea,  vis.,  thinking  and  motion';  let  ns  consider 

whence  we  have  the  clearest  ideas  of  the  jiowers  which  pro- 

.  duce  these  actions.     1.  Of  thiuking,  body  affords  lis  no  idea 

at  all;  it  is   only   from'  reflection  that  we  have  that     2. 

I  Neither  have  we  from  body  any  idea  of  the  beginning  of 

I  motion.    A  body  at  rest  afibrds  us  no  idea  of  any  active 

'  power  to  move ;  and  when  it  is  set  in  motion  itself,  that 

motion  is  rather  a  paaaioii  than  an  action  in  it.     For  when 

KioU  obeys  the  motion  of  a  billiard-stick,  it  is  not  any    ■ 
n  of  the  ball,  but  bare  passion :  also,  when  by  impulBa   ■ 
a  another  ball  in  motion  that  lay  in  its  way,  it  only 
I  communicatee  the  motion  it  hod  received  from  another,  and 
loses  in  itself  so  much  as  the  other  received ;  which  gives  us 
but  a  very  obscure  idea  of  an  active  power  of  moving  in 
I  body,  whilst  we  observe  it  only  to  transfer,  but  not  produce 
any  motion.     For  it  is  but  a  very  obscure  idea  of  power 
which  reaches  not  the  production  of  the  action,  but  the  con- 
tinxiatiou  of  the  {lassiou.     For  so  is  motion  iu  a  body  im- 
pelled by  another;  the  continuation  of  the  alteration  made 
in  it  (rum  rest  to  motion  being  little  more  an  action  than  the 
continuation  of  the  alteration  of  its  figure  by  the  same  blow 
is  an  action.     The  idea  of  the  beginning  of  motion  we  have 
only  from  reflection  ou  what  i>asscs  in  ourselves,  where  we 
find  by  experience,  that,  barely  by  willing  it,  barely  by  a 
thought  of  the  mind,  w^e  can  move  the  parts  of  our  bodies, 
which  were  before  at  rest.     So  that  it  seems  to  me,  we  have, 
from  the 'observation  of  the  operation  of  bodies  by  our  senses," 
but  a  very  imi^rfect  obscure  idea  of  active  power,  since  they 
t£[brd  us  not  any  idea  in  themselves  of  the  power  to  begin 
any  action,  either  motion  or  thought.     But  if,  from  the  im- 
pulse bodies  are  observed  to  make  one  upon  another,  any  one 
thinks  he  has  a  clear  idea  of  power,  it  serves  as  well  to  my 
purpose,  sensation  being  one  of  those  ways  whereby  the  mind 
comes  by  its  ideas :  only  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  con- 
sider here,  by  the  way,  whether  the  mind  doth  not  receivo 
ita  idea  of  active  power  clearer  from  reflection   on  ite  own 
^■uations,  than  it  doth  from  any  external  sensation. 
^^b,    WHl  and  Understanding  two  Powers. — This,  at  leafit,  I 
HKik  evident,  that  we  find  in  ourselves  a  power  to  begin  or 
I  forbear,  continue  or  end  several  actions  of  our  minda,  «nd 
.  motions  of  our  bodies,  barely  by  a  thought  or  Y^^c^cvfttxcft  o\. 
(be  miud  ordering,  or,  as  it  were,  commaudmg  tViia  ^v»um « 
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not  doing  sncK  or  such  a  poriicular  action.  Thin  power 
which  the  mind  haa  thus  to  order  the  consideration  of  anj 
idea,  or  the  forbearing  to  consider  it ;  or  to  prefer  the  motion 
of  any  part  of  the  body  to  its  rest,  and  vice  versA,  in  any 
particukkT  instance,  is  that  which  we  call  the  wilL  The 
actual  exercise  of  that  power,  by  directing  any  particular 
action,  or  its  forbearance,  is  that  which  we  call  volitioD 
or  willing.  The  forbearance  of  that  action,  consequent  to 
each  order  or  command  of  the  mind,  is  called  voluntary. 
And  whatsoever  action  is  perfonned  without  such  a  thongbt 
of  the  mind,  is  called  involuntary.  The  power  of  perception 
is  that  which  we  call  the  understanding.  Perception,  which 
we  make  the  act  of  the  understanding,  is  nf  three  sortB: 
1.  The  perc«ption  of  ideas  in  our  minds.  2.  The  perception 
of  the  signification  of  signs.  3.  The  perception  of  the 
connexion  or  repugnancy,  (^agreement  or  disagreement,  th«t 
there  is  between  any  of  our  ideas.'^  All  these  are  attributed 
to  the  understanding,  or  perceptive  power,  though  it  be  the 
two  latter  only  that  use  allows  us  to  nay  we  understand. 

6.  Faculties. — These  powers  of  the  mind,  viz.,  of  perceiving 
and  of  preferring,  are  usually  called  by  another  name :  and  the 
ordinary  way  of  speaking,  is,  tliat  the  understanding  and 
will  are  two  faculties  of  the  mind;  a  word  proper  enough,  it 
it  be  used,  as  all  words  should  be,  so  as  not  to  breed  any 
ooniiision  in  men's  thoughts,  by  being  supposed  (as  I  suspect 
it  has  been)  to  stand  for  some  real  beings  in  the  soul  that 
performed  those  actions  of  understanding  and  volition.  For 
when  wo  say  the  will  is  the  commanding  and  superior  faculty 
of  the  soul ;  that  it  is  or  is  not  tree ;  that  it  determines  the 
inferior  faculties ;  that  it  follows  the  dictates  of  the  under- 
standing, (fee. ;  though  these  and  the  like  expressions,  by 
those  that  carefully  attend  to  their  own  ideas,  and  conduct 
their  thoughts  more  by  the  evidence  of  things  than  the 
sound  of  words,  may  be  understood  -a  a  clear  and  distinct 
sense;  yet  I  suspect,  I  say,  that  this  way  of  speaking  of 
fitculties  has  misled  many  into  a  confused  notion  of  su  many 
distinct  agents  in  hs,  which  had  their  several  provinces  and 
authorities,  and  did  command,  obey,  and  perform  several 
actions,  as  so  many  distinct  beings;  which  has  been  no  small 
occasion  of  wrangling,  obscurity,  and  uncertainty,  in  queetiona 
/elating  to  them. 
7.   fr/imct  llie  Ideas  qf  lAberty  aiul  N  eceis«lij.— t-swrj  ooa. 
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1  think,  finds  iu  himself  a  powor  to  begin  or  forbear,  con- 
Uuue  or  put  au  end  to  several  actions  in  himself.  From 
the  coasidei'ation  of  thn  extent  of  this  {xiwer  of  the  mind 
over  the  actions  of  the  man,  which  every  one  finds  in  himself. 
ariae  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  necessity.* 

8.  Liberty,  what. — All  the  actions  that  we  have  any  idea 
of,  reducing  themselves,  as  has  been  said,  to  these  two,  viz., 
thinking  and  motion ;  so  far  as  a  man  has  power  to  think  or 
not  to  think,  to  move  or  not  to  move,  according  to  the 
preference  or  direction  of  his  own  mind ;  so  &r  is  a  man  free. 
Wherever  any  performance  or  forbearance  are  not  equally  in 
a  man's  power;  wherever  doing  or  not  doing  will  not  equally 
follow  upon  the  prefere_je  of  his  mind  directing  it;  there  he 
ia  not  free,  though  perhaps  the  action  may  be  voluntary.  •'  So 
that  the  idea  of  liberty  is  the  idea  of  a  power  in  any  agent  to 


*  Hobbei  hw  written  on  this  question  a  moat  crabbed  and  puule- 
beaded  Uuatiie,  hu  anger  agwut  Bnunhall  bavins  disturbed  hu  judg- 
luent.  For  cjcample,  in  that  [lait  where  he  a  writing  upon  the  Bishop's 
"  division  of  his  forces,"  and  undertakes  to  dispose  of  his  texts  &om 
Seriptnre^  be  regards  the  powers  of  tlcction  and  choice  as  every  way 
onrnpatihlw  with  nteaiity;  and  says,  "in  this  following  of  one's  hopes 
and  fears  ooosialeth  the  nature  of  election.  So  that  a  man  may  both 
ekoott  thit,  and  cannot  but  ckoouthu;  and,  consequently,  cAoosinj;  and 
lueesstty  are  joined  together."  Which  la  as  much  as  to  say,  "I  have 
two  legs  be(»UBe  I  choose  to  have  two  legs ;  and  I  choose  to  have  two 
legs  because  I  have  two  legs."  But  this  is  like  a  kitten  running  after 
its  own  tail :  there  is  a  grc:it  deal  of  bustle,  but  no  progress ;  for,  if  one 
should  inquire,  "But  suppose  you  should  choose  to  nave  three  legs! 
^Vhat  theni"  Why  then  comes  the  nvcc98it.iri<vi'9  universal  reply, 
"  Yon  carx'l  cbooee  that:  "  which,  in  plain  English.  Lx,  "You  are  a  mere 
machine,  and  have  no  liberty  of  choice  at  all."  But,  as  often  happens, 
the  most  irrational  portion  of  the  work  is  that  in  which  the  arguments 
from  reason  are  considered.  lie  snya,  that  "  the  nteeatity  of  an  action 
doth  not  make  the  laws  that  prohibit  it  unjujl."  Which  I  take  to  bo  as 
arrant  a  piece  of  absurdity  ns  can  be  found  in  print :  for  if  it  be  se 
nerwary  that  a  man  should  thieve  as  that  ho  should  breathe,  (and  there 
can  be  no  degree  in  necessity, )  it  were  as  just  to  prohibit  breathing  as 
thioring.  A;,-ain,  be  puts  the  case  himself :  "  Suppose  the  Uw,  un  pain 
of  death,  jiroliiliitcd  stealing;  and  that  tho^v  be  a  man  who  by  the 
•treogth  of  lemiit-ition  is  tucanitated  to  jfrot,  od  is  thereupon  put  to 
death:  does  not  tliiii  punishment  deter  othtn  bom  theft  T"  What,  deter 
oen  from  doing  » lint  they  are  ii«ces>t(a(«l  to  dot  Would  the  hanging 
of  men  for  touckiug  the  ground  in  walking  deliver  other  men  from  the 
•eceasity  of  touching  ilic  ground  I  And  if  all  actions  are  ncoeaMry,  they 
must  lio  equally  ncefs«:ity>-lhe  |iuni.'<hnipnt  a<  ranch  u  tlie  act  punishsd 
>— but  then  theto  can  be  urither  irrimu  nor^usvtce, — \&8< 
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do  or  forbear  any  particular  action,  accordiug  to  the  determi- 
nation  or  thought  of  the  mind,  whereby  either  of  them  ii 
preferred  to  the  other;  where  either  of  them  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  agent  to  be  produced  by  him  according  to  hii 
Tolition,  there  he  ia  not  at  liberty;  that  agent  is  under 
necessity.  8f  that  liberty  cannot  be  where  there  is  n« 
thought,  no  volition,  no  will;  but  there  may  be  thoaght 
there  may  be  will,  there  may  be  volition,  where  them  u  no 
liberty.  A  little  consideration  of  an  obvious  instance  or  two 
may  make  this  clear. 

9.  Supposes  the  UnderHanding  and  Will. — A  tennis-ball, 
whether  in  motion  by  the  stroke  of  a  racket,  or  lying  still  at 
rest,  is  not  by  any  one  taken  to  be  a  free  agent.  If  we 
inquire  into  the  reason,  we  shall  find  it  ii  because  we  oonoerve 
not  a  tennis-ball  to  think,  and  consequently  not  to  have  any 
volition,  or  preference  of  motion  to  rest,  or  vice  versil;  and 
therefore  has  not  liberty,  is  not  a  free  agent ;  bat  all  its  both 
motion  and  rest  come  under  our  idea  of  necessary,  and  are  so 
called.  Likewise  a  man  falling  into  the  water,  (a  bridge 
breaking  under  him,)  hori  not  herein  liberty,  is  not  a  few 
agent.  For  though  he  has  volition,  though  he  prefers  his  not 
falling  to  falling;  yet  the  forbearance  of  that  motion  not 
being  in  his  power,  the  stop  or  cessation  of  that  motion 
follows  not  upon  his  volition,  and  thei-efore  therein  he  is  not 
free.  So  a  man  striking  himself,  or  liis  friend,  by  a  con- 
vulsive motion  of  his  arm,  which  it  is  not  in  his  power,  by 
volition  or  the  direction  of  his  mind,  to  stop  or  forbear, 
nobody  thinks  he  has  in  this  libei'ty;  every  one  pities  him,  M 
acting  by  necessity  and  constraint. 

10.  Belongs  not  to  Volition. — Again,  suppose  a  man  be 
carried,  whilst  fast  asleep,  into  a  room,  where  is  a  person  he 
longs  to  see  and  speak  with ;  and  be  there  locked  fast  in, 
beyond  his  power  to  get  out ;  he  awakes,  and  is  glad  to  find 
himself  in  so  desirable  company,  which  he  stays  willingly  in, 
i.  e.,  prefers  his  stay  to  going^way ;  I  ask,  is  not  this  stay 
voluntary?  I  think  nobody  will  doubt  it;  and  yet  being 
locked  fast  in,  it  is  evident  he  is  not  at  liberty  not  to  stay, 
he  boa  not  freedom  to  be  gone.  So  that  liberty  is  not  an 
idea  belonging  to  volition,  or  preferring ;  but  to  the  person 
having  the  power  of  doing,  or  I'orbearing  to  do,  according  as 
the  mind  shall  chooee  or  direct.     Our  idea  of  liberty  reaiohM 
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as  far  as  that  power,  »nd  no  farther.  Foi-  wherever  r(»traiDt 
comes  to  check  that  power,  or  cumpulsion  takes  away  that 
Indifferency  of  ability  on  either  side  to  act,  or  to  forbear 
acting,  there  liberty  and  our  notion  of  it  presently  ceases. 

11.  VoluiUari/  opjwued  to  involuntary,  not  to  necessary. — 
We  have  instances  enoiiijh,  and  often  more  than  enough,  in 
onr  own  bodies.  A  man's  heai-t  beats,  and  the  blood  cLr- 
cnlates,  which  it  is  not  in  his  power  by  any  thought  or  voli- 
tion to  stop ;  and  therefore  in  respect  of  these  motions,  whoi-e 
rest  dejicnda  not  on  his  choice,  nor  would  follow  the  deter- 
mination of  his  mind,  if  it  should  prefer  it,  he  is  not  a  free 
agent.  Convulsive  motions  agitate  his  legs,  so  that  though 
he  wilLj  it  ever  so  mu~'-i,  he  cannot  by  any  power  of  his  niintl 
stop  their  motion,  (as  in  that  odd  diseaso  called  chorea  sancti 
viti,*)  but  he  is  perpetually  dancing ;  he  is  not  at  libei-ty  in 
this  action,  but  under  as  much  necessity  of  moving,  as  a 
stone  that  fiUls,  or  a  tennis-ball  struck  with  a  ra':ket.  On 
the  other  side,  a  palsy  or  the  stocks  hinder  his  iega  from 
obeying  the  determination  of  his  mind,  if  it  would  thereby 
transfer  his  body  to  another  place.  In  all  these  there  is 
want  of  freedom ;  though  the  sitting  still,  even  of  a  jjaiu- 
lytic,  whilst  he  prefers  it  to  a  removal,  is  truly  voluntary. 
Voluntary,  then,  is  not  opposed  to  necessary,  but  to  involun- 
tiiry.  For  a  man  may  prefer  what  ho  can  do,  to  what  ho 
cannot  do;  the  state  hois  in,  to  its  absence  or  change; 
though  necessity  has  ma<lo  it  in  itself  unalterable 

12.  Liberty,  what. — As  it  is  in  the  motions  of  the  body,  so 
it  is  in  the  thoughts  of  our  minds:  whore  any  one  is  such, 
that  we  have  power  to  take  it  up,  or  lay  it  by,  according  to 
the  preference  of  the  mind,  there  we  are  at  liberty.  A 
waking  man  being  under  the  necessity  of  having  some  ideas 
constantly  in  his  mind,  is  not  at  liberty  to  think  or  not  to 
think ;  no  more  tlian  he  is  at  liberty,  whether  his  body  shall 
touch  any  other  or  no:  but  whether  ho  will  remove  his  con- 
templation from  one  idea  to  another,  is  ninny  times  in  his 
choice;  and  then  he  is,  in  respect  of  his  ideas,  as  much  at 
liberty,  as  be  is  in  respect  of  bodies  ho  rests  on :  he  can  at 
pleasura  remove  himself  from  one  to  another.  But  yet  some 
ideas   to  the  mind,  like  some  motions  to  the  body,  are  such 

*  himllju'  were    the  movements  of   the  coanteoance  erased  by  the 
Birdooio  Uogh.  —  £i>. 
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as  in  certain  circumstances  it  oainnot  avoid,  nor  obtain  their 
absenot:  by  the  utmost  effort  it  can  use.  A  man  on  Um 
rack  is  not  at  liberty  to  lay  by  the  idea  of  pain,  and  divtat 
himself  with  other  contemplations:*  and  sometimes  A  buif- 
tcroiis  passion  hurries  our  thoughts  as  a  hurricane  does  oar 
l>odie8,  without  leaving  us  the  liberty  of  thinking  on  other 
things,  which  we  would  rather  choose.  But  as  soon  as  the 
mind  regains  the  power  to  stop  or  continue,  begin  or  forb«ar, 
any  of  these  motions  of  the  body  without,  or  thoughts  within, 
according  as  it  thinks  fit  to  prefer  either  to  the  other,  we 
then  consider  the  man  as  a  free  agent  agaio. 

13.  Necessity,  wliat. — Wherever  thought  is  wholly  want 
ing,  or  the  power  to  act  or  forbear  according  to  the  direction 
of  thought,  there  necessity  takes  place.  This  in  an  agent 
capable  of  volition,  when  the  beginning  or  continuation  of 
any  action  is  contrary  to  that  preference  of  his  mind,  is  called 
compulsion;  when  the  hindering  or  stopping  any  action  is 
contrary  to  his  volition,  it  is  called  restraint.  Agents  that 
aave  no  thought,  no  volition  at  all,  are  in  everything  neces- 
sary agents. 

14.  Liberty  bdojigs  not  Co  the  Will. — If  this  be- so,  (as  I 
imagine  it  is,)  I  leave  it  to  be  considered,  whether  it  may  not 
help  to  put  an  end  to  that  long  agitatad,  and,  I  think,  un- 
reasonable, because  unintelligible  question,  viz.,  Whether  man'a 
will  be  fi-ee  or  nol  For  if  I  mistake  not,  it  follows  from 
what  I  have  ssud,  that  the  question  itself  is  altogether  ini- 

and  it  is  as  insignifioiuit  to  ask  whether  man's  will 
as  to  ask  whether  his  sleep  be  swift,  or  his  virt\ie 
liberty  being  as  little  applicable  to  the  will,  as  swift- 
motion  is  to  sleep,  or  8quarenes.s  to  virtue.  Every 
one  would  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  such  a  question  as  either 
of  these,  because  it  is  obvious  that  the  modifications  of 
motion  belong  not  to  sleep,  nor  the  difference  of  figure  to 
virtue;  and  when  any  one  well  considers  it,  I  think  he  will 
as  plainly  perceive  that  liberty,  which  is  but  a  jxiwer, (belong* 
only  to  agent^  and  cannot  be  an  attribute  or  modificatioi 
of  the  will,  which  is  also  but  a  power. 


proper; 
be  free, 
square; 
neas  of 


*  For  who  can  talcs  a  6re  in  hU  baiid 
By  thinking  of  t)ie  frosen  C:iiic.ixii«, 
Or  wallow  naked  in  Deceniwr'n  snow 
By  only  thinkiii);  of  the  auoimcr's  heat ! — SBAKVJtAU.- 
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15.  Volition. — Snch  is  the  difiiciilty  of  explaining  and 
giving  clear  notions  of  internal  actions  Viy  sounds,  tliut  I 
B<ust  here  warn  my  reader,  that  ordering,  directing,  cliooa- 

{jreferring,  <fec.,  which  I  have  made  use  of,  will  not  dis- 
tinctly enough  express  volition,  unless  he  will  reflect  on  what 
he  himself  doea  when  he  wills.  For  example,  prefen-ing, 
which  seems  perhaps  best  to  express  the  act  of  volition,  does 
it  not  precisely.  For  though  a  man  wo\ild  prefer  flying  to 
walking,  yet  who  can  say  he  ever  wills  it?  Volition,  it  is 
plain,  is  an  act  of  the  miiid  knowingly  exerting  that  domi- 
nion  it  takes  itself  to  have  over  any  part  of  the  man,  by  em- 
ploying it  in,  or  withholding  it  from,  any  particidar  action. 
And  what  is  the  will,  but  the  faculty  to  do  this)  And  is 
that  faculty  anything  more  in  effect  than  a  power;  the  power 
of  the  mind  to  determine  its  thought,  to  the  producing,  con- 
tinuing, or  stopping  any  action,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  usi 
For  can  it  be  denied,  that,  whatever  agent  has  a  power  to 
think  on  its  own  actions,  and  to  j)rcfer  their  doing  or  oinissiou 
either  to  other,  has  that  faculty  called  will!  Will,  then,  is 
nothing  but  such  a  power.  Liberty,  on  the  other  side,  is  tho 
power  a  man  has  to  do  or  forbear  doing  any  particular  action, 
according  as  its  doing  or  forbearance  has  the  actual  pre- 
ference in  the  mind;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say, 
according  as  he  himself  wills  it. 

16.  Powert  hdongiitg  to  AgemU. — It  is  plain,  then,  that 
the  will  is  nothing  but  one  power  or  ability,  and  freedom 
another  power  or  ability;  so  that,  to  ask  whether  the  will 
has  fireedom,  is  to  ask  whether  one  power  has  another  power, 
one  ability  another  ability;  a  question  at  first  sight  too 
groaaly  absuni  to  make  a  dispute,  or  need  an  answer.  For 
who  is  it  that  sees  not  that  .powers  belong  only  to  agents, 
and  are  attributes  only  of  substances,  and  not  of  powers 
themselves?  80  that  this  way  of  putting  the  question,  viz., 
Whether  the  will  be  free?  is  in  effect  to  ask,  whether  the 
will  be  a  aiibstoncc,  an  agemt?  or  at  least  to  suppose  it;  since 
freedom  can  properly  be  attributed  to  nothing  else.  Ii 
freedom  can  with  any  propriety  of  speech  be  applied  to  power, 
or  may  be  attributed  to  the  power  that  is  in  a  msm  to  pro- 
duce or  forbear  producing  motion  in  parts  of  his  body,  by 
<hoice  or  preference;  which  is  that  which  denominates  him 
frue,    and   is  freedom   itsei£      But  if  any  one  should  ask 
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whether  freedom  were  free,  he  wotild  be  suspected  not  tc 
understand  well  what  he  said;  and  he  would  le  thought 
to  deserve  Midas's  ears,  who,  knowing  that  rich  wa«  «  de&o- 
minatiou  for  the  poasessiou  of  riches,  should  demand  whether 
richer  themselves  were  rich. 

1 7.  However,  tlie  name  faculty,  which  men  hare  given  to 
this  power  called  the  will,  and  whereby  they  have  beea  led 
into  a  way  of  talking  of  the  will  as  acting,  may,  by  an  appro- 
priation that  disguises  its  true  sense,  serve  a  Little  to  polliatr 
the  absurdity ;  yet  the  will,  in  truth,  signifies  nothing  but  » 
power  or  ability  to  prefer  or  choose:  and  when  the  will 
under  the  name  of  a  faculty,  is  considered  as  it  is,  barely  m 
an  ability  to  do  something,  the  absurdity  in  saying  it  is  free, 
or  not  free,  will  eaiiily  discover  itself.  For  if  it  be  reasouable 
to  suppose  and  talk  of  faculties  as  distinct  beings,  that  am 
act,  (as  we  do,  when  we  say  the  will  orders,  and  the  will  is 
free,)  it  is  fit  that  we  should  make  a  speaking  faculty,  and  a 
walking  faculty,  and  a  dancing  faculty,  by  which  these  actions 
are  produced,  which  are  but  several  modes  of  motion ;  as  well 
as  we  make  the  will  and  understanding  to  be  fiutulties,  by 
which  the  actions  of  choosing  and  perceiving  are  produced, 
which  are  but  several  modes  of  thinking:  and  we  may  &« 
properly  say  that  it  is  the  singing  faculty  sings,  and  the 
dancing  faculty  dances,  as  that  the  will  chooses,  or  that  the 
understanding  conceives;  or,  as  is  usual,  that  the  will  directs 
the  understanding,  or  the  understanding  obeys  or  obey« 
not  the  will;  it  being  altogether  as  proper  and  intelligible 
to  say  that  the  power  of  speaking  directs  the  power  of 
singing,  or  the  power  of  singing  obeys  or  disobeys  the  powur 
of  speaking. 

18.  This  way  of  talking,  nevertheless,  has  prevaUcd,  and, 
as  I  guess,  produced  great  confusion.  For  these  being  all 
different  powers  in  the  mind,  or  in  the  man,  to  do  uevetal 
actions,  he  exerts  them  as  he  thinks  fit ;  but  the  power  to  do 
one  action  is  not  operated  on  by  the  power  of  doing  another 
action.  For  the  power  of  thinking  operates  not  on  th«  powei 
of  choosing;  nor  the  power  of  choosing  on  thtj  power  of' 
thinking;  no  more  than  the  power  of  dancing  operates  oik 
the  power  of  singing,  or  the  power  of  singing  on  the  jwwor 
of  dancing,  as  any  one  who  reflects  on  it  will  easily  perceive: 
end  yet  this  i»  it  which  we  say  'when  wo  thus  spesJc,  that  tho 
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will  ojMratos  on   the  andentandm<;,  or  the  undentauding  on 
Uie  will. 

19.  I  grant,  that  this  or  that  actutil  thought  may  be  the 
occasion  of  volitioti,*  or  exercising  the  power  a  man  has  tu 
choose ;  or  the  actual  choice  of  the  miud,  the  cause  of  actual 
thinking  on  thi/i  or  that  thing :  as  the  actual  singing  of  such 
tk  tone  maj  be  the  cause  of  dancing  such  a  dance,  and  tho 
actual  dancing  of  such  a  dance  the  occasion  of  singing  such  a 
tone.  But  in  all  these  it  is  not  one  ]iower  that  operates  on 
another;  but  it  is  thu  mind  that  operates,  and  exerts  these 
lowers;  it  is  tho  man  that  does  the  action,  it  is  the  agent 
that  has  power,  or  is  able  to  do.  For  powers  are  relations, 
not  agents :  aud  that  which  has  the  power  or  not  the  power 
to  operate,  is  that  alone  which  is  or  is  not  free,  and  not  the 
power  itself.  For  freedom,  or  not  freedom,  can  belong  to 
nothing  but  what  has  or  has  not  a  power  to  act. 

20.  Liberty  belongs  not  to  lite  Will. — The  attributing  to 
facidties  that  which  belonged  not  to  them,  has  given  occasion 
to  this  way  of  talking;  but  the  introducing  into  discourses 
concerning  the  mind,  with  the  name  of  faculties,  a  notion  of 
their  operating,  has,  I  sup}>oso,  as  little  advanced  our  know- 
ledge in  that  [>art  of  ourselves,  as  the  great  use  and  mention 
of  the  like  invention  of  faculties  in  thu  operations  of  tho 
body,  has  helped  us  in  the  knowledge  of  physic.  Kot  that  I 
deny  there  are  faculties,  both  in  the  body  and  mind ;  they 
both  of  them  have  their  powers  of  ojieratiug,  else  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  could  0}>erate.  For  nothing  can  operate 
that  is  not  able  to  operate ;  and  that  is  not  able  to  o])cratc 
that  has  no  power  to  operate.  Nor  do  I  deny  that  those 
words,  and  the  like,  are  to  have  their  place  in  the  common 
use  of  languages  that  have  made  them  cuiTcut.  It  looks  like 
too  much  affectation  wholly  to  lay  them  by :  and  philosophy 
itself,  though  it  likes  not  a  gaudy  dress,  yet,  when  it  apf>ears 
in  public,  must  have  so  much  complacency  as  to  bo  clothi3d 
in  the  ordinary  fashion  and  language  of  the  country,  so  far 
as  it  can  consist  with  truth  and  perspicuity.  But  the  fault 
has  been,  that  faculties  have  been  spoken  of  and  represented 
u  so  many  distinct  agents.  For  it  being  asked,  what  it  was 
that  digested  the  meat  in  our  stomachs  1  it  was  a  ready  anil 
very  satisfactory  answer  to  say,  that  it  was  the  digestiv«! 

•  See  Paml  on  Uie  PouToir  Praduiii.  Lettrcs  Provincialet. — Ed. 
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fiiculty.  What  was  it  that  made  anjrthing  come  mil  of  the 
body?  the  expulsive  faculty.  What  moved!  tho  n.ctiTB 
fitctUty.  And  so  in  the  mind,  the  intellectual  £Eicnlty,  or  the 
usdcrstaudiiig,  understood;  and  the  elective  faculty,  or  the 
will,  'willed  or  commanded.  This  is,  in  short,  to  say,  that  the 
ability  to  digest,  digested;  and  the  ability  to  move,  moved; 
and  the  ability  to  understand,  understood.  For  fitcnltv, 
ability,  and  power,  I  think,  are  but  diflerent  names  of  the 
same  things;  which  ways  of  speaking,  when  put  into  more 
intelligible  words,  will,  I  think,  amount  to  thus  much :  thit 
digestion  is  performed  by  something  that  is  able  to  digest, 
motion  by  something  able  to  move,  and  understanding  by 
something  able  to  understand.  And,  in  truth,  it  would  be 
very  strange  if  it  should  be  otherwise;*  as  strange  as  it  would 
be  for  a  man  to  be  free  without  being  able  to  be  freei 

21.  £ul  to  the  Agent,  or  Man. — To  return,  then,  to  th«| 
inquiry  about  liberty,  I  think  the  question  is  not  proper,  J 
whether  the  will  be  free,  but  whether  a  man  be  free.  Thu%  | 
I  think: 

First,  Tliat  so  far  as  any  one  can,  by  the  direction  or  choice  1 
of  Ids  mind,  ])referring  the  existence  of  any  action  to  the  non- 
existence of  that  action,  and  vice  versa,  make  it  to  exist  or 
not  exist,  so  far  he  is  free.  For  if  I  can,  by  a  thought  direct- 
ing the  motion  of  my  finger,  make  it  move  when  it  was  at 
rest,  or  vice  versi,  it  is  evident,  that  in  respect  of  that  I  am 
free :  and  if  I  can,  by  a  like  thought  of  my  mind,  preferring 
one  to  the  other,  produce  either  words  or  silence,  I  am  at 
liberty  to  speak  or  hold  my  peace ;  and  as  fai-  as  this  power 
reaches,  of  acting  or  not  acting,  by  the  determinatioa  of  his 
own  thought  preferring  either,  so  far  is  a  man  free^  For 
how  can  we  think  any  one  freer,  than  to  have  the  power  to 
do  what  he  will  t  And  so  far  as  any  one  can,  by  preferring 
any  action  to  its  not  being,  or  rest  to  any  action,  profluce 
that  action  or  rest,  so  far  can  he  do  what  he  wilL  For  such 
a  preferring  of  action  to  its  absence,  is  the  willing  of  it;  and 
can  scarce  tell  how  to  imagine  any  being  freer,  than  to  be 
able  to  do  what  he  wills.  So  that  in  reepect  of  actiona 
>vithiii  the  reach  of  such  a  power  in  him,  a  man  seems  m  free 
•s  it  is  |iossible  for  freedom  to  make  bim. 

*  Aj  effective  k  piece  of  quiet  humour  u  any  periufx  in  Ik*  ias 
»g<!.— Ed. 
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22.  In  regpeet  of  tcUling,  a  Man  is  not  free. — But  the  inqui- 
^tive  mind  of  mau,  willin;^  to  shiit  oflf  trum  liiaiself,  as  ilir  m 
he  can,  all  thoughts  of  guilt,  though  it  be  by  ]iutting  himael/ 
into  a  worse  state  thou  that  of  fatal  necessity,  is  not  content 
with  this:  freedom,  unless  it  reaches  further  than  this,  will 
not  serve  the  turn ;  and  it  passes  for  a  good  plea  that  a  man 
b  not  iree  at  all,  if  he  be  not  as  free  to  will  as  he  is  to  act 
what  he  wills.  Conoeming  a  man's  liberty,  there  yet,  there- 
fore, is  raised  this  further  qiiestion,  Whether  a  mau  be  free 
to  will  I  which  I  tliink  is  what  is  meant,  when  it  is  disputed 
whether  the  will  be  free.     And  as  to  that  I  imagine, 

23.  Secondlj-,  That  willing,  or  volition,  being  an  action, 
and  fi«edom  consisting  in  a  power  of  acting  or  not  acting,  a 
mau  in  respect  of  willing  or  the  act  of  volition,  when  any 
action  in  his  power  is  once  proposed  to  his  thoughts,  as  pre- 
sently to  be  done,  cannot  be  free.  The  reason  whereof  is 
very  manifest;  for  it  being  unavoidable  that  the  actiou 
depending  on  his  will  should  exist  or  not  exist:  and  its 
existence  or  not  existence  following  perfectly  the  determina- 
tion and  preference  of  his  will,  he  cannot  avoid  willing  the 
existence  or  non  existence  of  that  action;  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  will  the  one  or  the  other ;  i.  e.,  prefer  the 
one  to  the  other:  since  one  of  them  must  necessarily  follow; 
and  that  which  does  follow,  follows  by  the  choice  and  deter- 
mination of  his  mind ;  that  is,  by  his  willing  it :  for  if  he  did 
not  will  it,  it  would  not  be.  So  that,  in  respect  of  the  act 
of  willing,  a  man  in  such  a  case  is  not  free :  liberty  consisting 
in  a  power  to  act  or  not  to  act ;  which,  in  regard  of  volition, 
a  man,  upon  such  a  propasal,  has  not.  For  it  b  unavoidably 
neouttsaiy  to  prefer  the  doing  or  forbearance  of  an  actiou  in 
a  man's  power,  which  is  once  so  proposed  to  his  thoughts;  a 
mau  must  necessarily  will  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  upou 
which  preference  or  volition  the  action  or  its  forbearance 
certainly  follows,  and  is  truly  voluntary.  But  the  act  of 
volition,  or  preferring  one  of  the  two,  Iteing  that  which  he 
cannot  avoid,  a  iiuiu  in  rcs])ect  of  that  act  of  willing  it 
under  a  necessity,  and  so  cannot  be  free;  unless  necessity 
and  freedom  can  consist  together,  and  a  man  can  be  free  and 
bound  at  once. 

24.  This,  then,  Ls  evident,  that,  in  all  proposals  of  present 
action,  ft  limn  is  not  at  liberty  to  will  or  not,  vo  ■<)fi\\,\5t<a.>3a« 
b»  autaot  /brlmar  wUliag ;  liberty  cousutuig  "ui  sl  y.TiOT  ^o 
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act  or  to  forbear  acting,  and  in  that  onlj.  For  a  man  Qm 
(its  still  is  said  yet  to  be  at  liberty,  because  he  can  walk  if 
he  wills  it.  But  if  a  man  sitting  still  has  not  a  powierto 
i<cmove  himself  ho  is  not  at  liberty ;  so  likewise  a  man  fill- 
ing down  a  precipice,  though  in  motion,  is  not  at  liberty, 
because  ho  cannot  stop  that  motion  if  he  would.  This  being 
BO,  it  is  plain  that  a  man  that  is  walking,  to  whom  it  ii 
propcsed  to  give  off  walking,  is  not  at  liberty  whether  he 
will  determine  himself  to  walk,  or  give  off  walking  or  not : 
he  must  necessarily  prefer  one  or  the  other  of  them,  wallua<; 
or  not  walking;  and  so  it  is  in  regard  of  all  other  actions  in 
OMT  power  80  proponed,  which  are  the  far  greater  number. 
For  considering  the  vast  number  of  voluntary  actions  that 
succeed  one  another  e>-crj'  moment  tliut  we  are  awake  in  the 
course  of  our  lives,  there  ore  but  few  of  them  that  are  thoi^ht 
on  or  proposed  to  the  will,  till  the  time  they  are  to  be  done; 
and  in  all  such  actions,  as  I  have  shown,  the  mind  in  respect 
of  willing  has  not  a  power  to  act  or  not  to  act,  wherein  con- 
airtts  liberty.  The  mind,  in  that  case,  has  not  a  power  to 
forbear  willing;  it  cannot  avoid  some  determination  con- 
cerning them,  let  the  consideration  be  as  sliort,  the  thought 
as  quick  as  it  will ;  it  either  leaves  the  man  in  the  state  he 
was  befoi-e  thinking,  or  changes  it;  continues  the  action, 
or  puts  an  end  to  it.  Whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  it  orders 
and  directs  one,  in  preference  to  or  with  neglect  of  the  other, 
and  thereby  either  the  continuation  or  change  becomes  un- 
avoidably voluntary. 

25.  T/te  Will  diUertnined  hy  tonuihing  toithotU  it. — Since, 
then,  it  is  plain  that,  in  most  cases  a  man  is  not  at  liberty, 
whether  ho  will  or  no,  the  next  thing  demanded  is,  whether 
a  man  be  ut  liberty  to  will  which  of  the  two  he  pleaaei^ 
motion  or  restl  This  question  carries  the  absurdity  of  it  so 
manifestly  in  itself,  that  one  might  thereby  sufficiently  be 
convinced  ihut  liberty  concerns  not  the  wilL  For  to  ask 
whether  a  man  be  at  liberty  to  will  either  motion  or  rcat, 
speaking  or  silence,  which  ho  pleases,  is  to  ask  whether  a 
man  can  will  what  he  wills,  or  be  pleased  with  what  he  ia 
pleased  with }  A.  question  which,  I  think,  needs  no  answer; 
and  thoy  who  can  make  a  question  of  it,  must  suppoee  OM 
will  to  determine  the  acts  of  another,  and  another  to  datar> 
mine  that,  and  so  on  in  infinitum. 
Sd.   To  avoid  these  and  U\c  \iV&  a\>%'axdck.VA.«vT>siOG:\x\%' 
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be  of  greater  use  than  to  estAbliah  in  our  miiidB  determined 
ideaa  of  the  things  under  consideration.  If  the  ideas  of  liberty 
and  volition  were  well  fixed  in  the  understandings,  and 
carried  along  with  us  in  our  minds,  as  they  ought,  thrcngh 
all  the  questions  that  are  raised  about  them,  I  suppose  a 
great  part  of  the  ditEcultiee  that  perplex  men's  thoughts  and 
entangle  their  luiderstandings  would  be  much  easier  resolved, 
and  we  should  perceive  where  the  confused  signification  of 
terms,  or  where  the  nature  of  the  thing  caused  the  obscurity. 

27.  Fr«edym. — First,  then,  it  is  carefully  to  be  i-emem- 
bcred,  that  freedom  consists  in  the  dependence  of  the  cxis  • 
tcnce  or  not  existence  of  any  action,  ujxjn  our  volition  of  it;  and 
not  in  the  dependence  of  any  action,  or  its  contrary,  on  our  pre- 
ference. A  man  standing  on  a  cliff,  is  at  liberty  to  leap  twenty 
yards  downwards  into  the  sea,  not  because  he  has  a  power  to  do 
the  contrary  action,  which  is  to  leap  twenty  yards  upwards, 
for  that  he  cannot  do ;  but  he  is  therefore  free,  because  he 
has  a  power  to  leap  or  not  to  leap.  But  if  a  greater  force 
than  his  either  holds  him  fast  or  tumbles  him  down,  he  is 
no  longer  free  in  that  case;  because  the  doing  or  forbearance 
of  that  {larticular  action  is  no  longer  in  his  power.  He  that 
is  a  close  prisoner  in  a  room  twenty  feet  square,  being  at 
the  north  side  of  his  chamber,  is  at  libei-ty  to  walk  twenty 
feet  southward,  because  he  can  walk  or  not  walk  it ;  but  is 
not,  at  the  same  time,  at  liberty  to  do  the  contrary,  L  e.,  to 
walk  twenty  feet  n<wthward. 

In  this,  then,  consists  freedom,  viz.,  in  our  being  able  to 
act  or  not  to  act,  according  as  we  shall  choose  or  wilL 

28.  Volitiim,  what. — Secondly,  we  must  remember,  that 
volition  or  willing  is  an  act  of  the  mind  directing  its  thought 
to  the  production  of  any  action,  and  thereby  exerting  ita 
power  to  produce  it.  To  avoid  mtdtiplying  of  word.-*,  I 
would  crave  leave  here,  under  the  word  action,  to  compre- 
hend the  forbearanoe  too  of  any  action  proposed:  sitting 
still,  or  holding  one's  peace,  when  walking  or  speaking  are 
jjroposed,  though  mere  forbearances,  requiring  as  much  the 
detemiinatiun  of  the  will,  and  being  as  often  weighty  in 
their  consequences  as  the  contrary  actions,  may,  on  that 
consideration,  well  enough  p;i.=i3  for  actions  too ;  but  this  I 
■ay,  that  I  may  not  be  mistaken,  if  for  brevity's  daka  I 
■peak  thoSi 
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29.  WJuit  deUnnines  the  WilL-  Thirdly,  ihe  will  l«  noVhing 
but  a  power  in  the  mind  to  direct  the  oi)erative  fkouldiM 
of  a  man  to  motion  or  rest,  as  far  a.s  they  depend  on  sach 
direction,  to  the  question,  what  is  it  determines  the  will  f 
the  true  and  proper  answer  is,  the  mind.  For  that  which 
determines  the  general  power  of  directing  to  this  or  th»t 
particular  direction,  is  nothing  but  the  agent  itself  exercising 
the  power  it  has  that  particular  wuy.  If  tbid  answer  satisfiat 
not,  it  is  plain  the  meaning  of  the  question,  what  determines 
the  will!  is  this.  What  moves  the  mind,  in  eveiy  particular 
instance,  to  determine  its  general  power  of  directing  to  this 
or  that  particular  motion  or  i«st}  And  to  this  I  answer, 
the  motive  for  continuing  in  the  same  »tate  or  action,  is  onljr 
the  present  satisfaction  in  it ;  the  motive  to  change  is  alwajs 
some  uneasiness;  nothing  setting  ua  upon  the  change  of 
state,  or  upon  any  new  action,  but  some  uneasiness.  This 
is  the  great  motive  that  works  on  the  mind  to  put  it  upon 
action,  which  for  shortness'  sake  we  will  call  determining  of 
the  will,  which  I  shall  more  at  large  explain. 

30.  fFill  aiul  Dedre  must  not  be  oonftmnded. — But,  in  the 
way  to  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  premise,  that,  though  I 
have  above  endeavoured  to  express  the  act  of  volition  by 
choosing,  preferring,  and  the  like  terms,  that  signify  desirs 
as  well  as  volition,  for  want  of  other  words  to  mark  that 
act  of  the  mind,  >fhose  proper  name  is  willing  or  volition; 
yet  it  being  a  very  simple  act,  whosoever  desires  to  under- 
stand what  it  is,  will  bettor  find  it  by  reflecting  on  his  own 
mind,  and  observing  what  it  does  when  it  wills,  than  by  any 
variety  of  articulate  sounds  whatsoever.  This  caution  of 
being  careful  not  to  be  misled  by  expressions  that  do  not 
enough  keep  up  the  difference  between  the  will  and  several 
acts  of  the  miud  that  are  quite  distinct  from  it,  I  think  the 
more  necessary;  because  I  find  the  will  often  confounded 
with  several  of  the  affections,  especially  desire,  and  one  put 
for  the  other;  and  that  by  men  who  woiild  not  willingly 
be  thought  not  to  liave  had  vety  distinct  notions  of  things, 
and  not  to  have  writ  very  clearly  about  them.  This,  1  im»- 
giiic.  has  been  no  small  occasion  of  obscurity  and  mistake  in 
this  matter,  aad  thereKjre  is,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  b* 
avoided.  For  he  th.^t  shall  turn  hi:)  thoughts  inwards  upon 
whtkt  immea  in  his  miud  when  ha  wills  «hall  see  tliat  the 
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will  or  power  of  volition  is  conversant  abcat  nothing,  but 
that  jiarticulor  determiuatiou  of  the  mind,  whereby  barely 
by  a  thought  the  mind  endeavours  to  give  rise,  continuation, 
or  stop,  to  any  action  which  it  takes  to  be  in  its  power. 
Tim,  well  considered,  plainly  shows  that  the  will  is  perfectly 
distinguished  from  desire;  which  in  the  very  same  action 
may  have  a  quite  contrary  tendency  from  that  which  our 
will  sets  us  upon.  A  man  whom  I  cannot  deny,  may  oblige 
me  to  use  persuasions  to  another,  which,  at  the  same  time 
I  nm-  speaking,  I  may  wish  may  not  prevail  on  him.  In 
this  case,  it  i&  plain  the  will  and  desire  run  counter.  I  will 
the  action  that  tends  oue  way,  whilst  my  desire  tends  ano- 
ther, and  that  the  direct  contrary  way.  A.  man  who  by  a 
violent  fit  of  the  gout  in  his  limbs  finds  a  doziness  in  his 
head,  or  a  want  of  appetite  in  his  stomach  removed,  desires 
to  be  eased  too  of  the  pain  of  his  feet  or  hands,  (for  where- 
ever  there  is  pain,  there  is  a  desire  to  be  rid  of  it,)  though 
yet,  whilst  he  apprehends  that  the  removal  of  the  pain  may 
translate  the  noxious  humour  to  a  more  vital  part,  his  will 
is  never  determined  to  any  one  action  that  may  serve  to  re- 
move this  paiu.  Whence  it  is  evident  that  desiring  and 
willing  are  two  distinct  acts  of  the  mind,  and  consequently, 
that  the  will,  which  is  but  the  power  of  volition,  is  much 
more  distinct  from  desire.  / 

31.  Uneaaine^  deteriMjiea  the  Will.— To  return,  then,  to 
the  inquiry,  what  ia  it  that  determines  the  will  in  regard  to 
our  actions)  And  th.^  ujMn  second  thoughts,  I  am  apt  to 
imagine  is  not,  as  is  generally  su]ipoaed,  the  greater  good  in 
view,  but  some  (and  for  the  most  jiart  the  most  pressing) 
oueasinees  a  man  is  at  present  under.  This  is  that  which 
euocessively  determines  the  wUl,  and  sets  us  upon  those 
actions  we  perform.  This  uneasiness  wa  may  call,  as  it  is, 
desire;  which  is  an  uneasiness  of  the  mind  for  want  of  some 
absent  good.  All  ]min  of  the  body,  of  what  sort  soever,  and 
disquiet  of  the  niiud,  is  unciisiness;  and  with  this  is  always 
joined  desire,  equal  to  ihe  paiu  or  uneasiness  felt,  and  is 
scarce  distinguishable  from  it.  For  desire  bciug  nothing  but 
an  uneasiness  in  the  wuiit  of  an  absent  giiod,  in  reference  to 
any  pain  felt,  cose  i.s  that  absent  good;  and  till  that  case  bu 
attained,  we  may  call  it  desire,  nobody  feeling  paiu  that  ha 
wiahos  not  to  he  eased  of,  with  a  deidre  C(vu\  Vo  vWt  ya^ 


ncss;  as  all,  pain  cans 
absence  of  good  ia  not  i 
ia.     And  therefore  abseni 
sidered  without  desire, 
desire,  so  much  there  is  i 

33.  Desire  is  Unrntin 
neas,  every  one   who  refll 
Who  is  there  that  has  not 
says  of  hope,  (which  is  nol 
being  deferred  makes  the  ' 
tionable  to  the  greatness  I 
raises  the  uncusinesa  to 
out,  "  Give  me  children,  ( 
die!"*     Life  itself,  and  all  I 
be  home  under  the  lajsting 
BU  uneasiucss, 

33.  The  Uneatitiess  of  1 
and  evil,  present  and  abseni 
but  that  which  immediatel 
to  time,  to  every  Tolunta 
desire,  fixed  on  some  al 
indolence  to  one  in  pain ;  or 
That  it  is  this  uneasiness 
successive  voluntary  actions 
lives 
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imowmg  •what  it  is  that  determines  tbe  will,  lias  put  into 
man  the  aneasiuess  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  other  natural 
desires,  that  return  at  their  seasons,  to  move  and  deter- 
mine their  wills,  for  the  preservation  of  themselves,  and 
the  continuation  of  their  speciea.  For  I  think  we  may 
conclude,  that,  ii'  the  bare  contemplation  of  the«e  good  ends 
to  which  we  are  carried  by  these  several  uneasinesses,  had 
been  snflScient  to  determine  the  will,  and  set  us  on  work,  wo 
should  have  had  none  of  these  natural  pains,  and  perhaps  in 
this  world  little  or  no  pain  at  all.  "  It  is  better  to  many 
than  to  bum,"  says  St  Paul ;  where  we  may  see  what  it  is 
that  chiefly  drives  men  into  the  enjo3Tnent3  of  a  conjugal 
life.  A  little  burning  felt  pushes  us  more  powerfully,  than 
greater  pleasures  in  prospect  draw  or  allure. 

35.  The  greatest  poeitive  Good  detunnines  not  the  Will,  but 
Utieasinets. — It  seems  so  established  and  settled  a  maxim  by 
the  general  consent  of  all  mankind,  that  good,  the  greater 
^ood,  determines  the  will,  that  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  tliat, 
when  I  first  published  my  thoughts  on  this  subject,  I  took  it 
for  granted ;  and  I  imagine  that,  by  a  great  many  I  shall  he 
thought  more  excusable  for  having  then  done  so,  than  that 
now  I  have  ventured  to  i-ccodo  from  so  received  an  opinion. 
JBut  yet,  upon  a  stricter  inquiry,  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that 
good,  the  greater  good,  though  apprehended  and  acknow- 
ledged to  be  so,  does  not  determine  the  will,  until  our  desire, 
raised  proportionably  to  it,  makes  us  uneasy  in  the  want  of 
it»  Convince  a  man  ever  so  much  that  plenty  has  its  advan- 
tages over  poverty;  make  him  see  and  own  that  the  hand- 
some conveniences  of  life  are  better  than  nasty  penury;  yet, 
AS  long  as  he  is  content  with  the  latter,  and  finds  no  uneasi- 
ness in  it,  he  moves  not ;  his  will  never  is  determined  to  any 
action  that  shall  bring  hun  out  of  it.  Let  a  man  be  ever  so 
well  persuaded  of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  that  it  is  sa 
necessary  to  a  man  who  has  any  great  aims  in  this  world,  or 
hopes  in  the  next,  as  food  to  life ;  yet,  till  he  hungers  or 
thirsts  after  righteousness,  till  he  feels  an  uneasiness  in  the 
want  of  it,  his  will  will  not  bo  determined  to  any  action  in 
irarsuit  of  this  confessed  greater  good ;  but  any  other 
uneasiness  be  feels  in  himself  shall  take  place,  and  carry  hl< 
wiU  to  other  actions.  On  the  other  side,  let  a  drunkaiti  see 
that  his  health  decays,  his  estate  wastes,  dv?,<i'N^X.  *sA 
diteaneie,  and  tho  want  of  all  thinits,  eveu  oi  \i^  \i^N«\ 
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<lriuk,  attends  him  in  the  course  he  foUows ;  jet  the  retviM 
of  uneasiness  to  miss  his  companions,  the  habitual  thirst  after 
his  cups  at  the  usual  time,  drives  him  to  the  tavern,  thou^ 
he  lias  iu  his  view  the  loss  of  health  and  plenty,  and  perh^ 
of  the  joys  of  another  life :  the  least  of  which  is  no  inoos- 
siderable  good,  hut  such  as  he  confesses  is  far  greater  than 
the  tickling  of  his  palate  with  a  glass  of  wine,  or  the  idl« 
chat  of  a  soaking  club.  It  is  not  want  of  viewing  the 
greater  good ;  for  he  sees  and  acknowledges  it,  and,  in  the 
intervals  of  his  drinking  hours,  will  take  resolutions  tc 
putsue  the  greater  good ;  but  when  the  »mA«mn«»ag  to  mi* 
his  accustomed  delight  returns,  the  greater  acknowledged 
good  loses  its  hold,  and  the  present  imeasiness  determines  tiw 
will  to  the  accustomed  action ;  which  thereby  gets  atrongv 
footing  to  prevail  against  the  next  occasion,  though  he  at  the 
same  time  makes  secret  promises  to  himself  that  he  will  do 
80  no  more;  this  is  the  last  time  he  will  act  against  th« 
attainment  of  those  greater  goods.  And  thus  he  is  from 
time  to  time  in  the  state  of  that  unhappy  complainer, 
video  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  sequor:  which  sentence, 
allowed  for  true,  and  made  good  by  constant  experience, 
may  this,  axid  possibly  no  other  way,  be  easily  mode 
intelligible. 

''  36.  BecMiM  the  Removal  of  Uneasines*  is  the  Jurat  Sttp  t» 
Soppiness. — If  we  inquire  into  the  reason  of  what  ex- 
perience makes  so  evident  in  fact,  and  examine,  why  it  i« 
uneasiness  alone  operates  on  the  will,  and  determines  it  in  it« 
choice,  we  shall  find  that,  we  being  capable  but  of  one  deter- 
mination of  the  will  to  one  action  at  once,  the  present 
uneasiness  that  we  are  under  does  naturally  determine  the 
will,  in  order  to  that  happiness  which  we  all  aim  at  in  all 
our  actious ;  forasmuch  as  whilst  we  are  under  any  uneasiness, 
we  cannot  apprehend  ourselves  happy,  or  in  the  way  to  it; 
pain  and  uneasiness  being  by  every  one  concluded  and  felt  to 
be  inconsistent  with  happiness,  spoiling  the  relish  even  of 
those  good  things  which  we  have;  a  little  pain  serving  to 
mar  all  the  pleasure  we  rejoiced  in.  And  therefore  that 
which  of  course  determines  the  choice  of  our  will  to  tha 
noxt  action,  will  always  be  the  removing  of  pain,  as  long  as 
have  any  left,  as  the  first   and   necessary  step  towsfds 

_  )inoea. 
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irh  J  it  is  nneaBineas  alone  determines  the  '« ill,  is  this : 
because  tliat  aloue  m  present,  and  it  is  against  the  nature  of 
things,  that  what  is  absent  should  operate  where  it  is  not. 
It  nrmj  be  said,  tliat  absent  good  may  by  contemplation  b« 
brought  home  to  the  mind,  and  made  present.  The  idea  of 
it  indeed  may  be  in  the  mind,  and  viewed  as  present  there ; 
but  nothing  will  be  in  the  mind  as  a  present  good,  able  to 
counterbalance  the  removal  of  any  uneasiness  which  we  are 
under,  till  it  raises  our  desire;  and  the  uneasiness  of  that 
has  the  prevalency  in  determining  the  will.  Till  then,  the 
idea  in  the  mind  of  whatever  is  good,  is  there  only,  like 
other  ideas,  the  object  of  bare  unactive  specuktion,  but 
operates  not  on  the  will,  nor  sets  us  on  work  ;  the  reason . 
whereof  I  shall  show  by  and  by.  How  many  are  to 
found,  that  have  had  lively  representations  set  before  their 
minds  of  the  unspeakable  joys  of  heaven,  which  they  acknowJ 
ledge  both  possible  and  probable  too,  who  yet  would  be  con- 
tent to  take  up  with  their  hft|ipine«s  here  1  And  so  the 
prevailing  uneasiness  of  their  desires,  let  loose  after  the  enjoy- 
ments of  this  life,  take  their  turns  in  the  determining  their 
wills;  and  all  that  while  they  take  not  one  step,  are  not  one 
jot  moved,  towards  the  good  things  of  another  life,  considered 
as  ever  so  great. 

3&  Because  aU  whoaUow  the  Joya  of  Heaven  possible,  pwrsue 
Ihem  noL — ^Were  the  will  determined  by  the  views  of  good, 
as  it  appears  in  contemplation  greater  or  less  to  the  under- 
standing, which  is  the  state  of  all  absent  good,  and  that 
which  in  the  received  opinion  the  will  is  supposed  to  move 
to,  and  to  be  moved  by,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  ever 
loose  from  the  infinite  eternal  joys  of  heaven,  once  proposed ' 
and  considered  as  possible.  For  all  absent  good,  by  which 
alone,  barely  proposed,  and  coming  in  view,  the  will  ia 
thought  to  be  determined,  and  so  to  set  us  on  action,  being 
only  possible,  but  not  infallibly  certain:  it  ia  unavoidable 
that  the  infinitely  greater  possible  good  should  regukrly  and 
constantly  determbe  the  wUl  in  all  the  successive  actions  it 
directs  :  and  then  we  should  keep  constantly  and  steadily  in 
our  course  towards  heaven,  without  ever  standing  stiU,  or 
directing  our  actions  to  any  other  end :  the  eternal  condition 
of  a  future  state  infinitely  outweighing  the  exi^ectation  of 
riches,  or  honour,  or  any  other  worldly  pleasure  -wVikk  -w^i 
ma  propose  to  owaeivea,  though  we  ehoulA  gcasiX.  Vass»«.  ^Ja» 
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more  probable  to  be  obtained  ;  for  nothing  future  Ls  jet  ia 
possession,  and  so  the  expectation  even  of  these  may  deceive 
UB.  If  it  were  so,  that  the  greater  good  in  view  diaitennine* 
the  will,  so  great  a  good,  oac«  proposed,  coold  not  but  win 
the  will,  and  hold  it  fast  to  Uie  pursuit  of  this  infiuitelr 
greatest  good,  without  ever  letting  it  gn  again  :  for  the  wiJi 
having  a  power  o^er,  and  directing  the  thoughts  as  well  to 
other  actions,  would,  if  it  were  so,  hold  the  contexaplatiun  of 
the  mind  fixed  to  (liat  good. 

BtU  any  great  Uneaainesa  ia  never  negleded. — This  wlmM 
be  the  state  of  the  mind,  and  regular  tendency  of  the  uiil  ia 
all  its  detennination:*,  were  it  determined  by  that  wliich  in 
cousidered,  and  in  view,  the  greater  good ;  but  that  it  is  not 
so,  is  visible  in  experience :  the  infinitely  greatest  cunfosstd 
good  being  often  neglected,  to  satisfy  the  successive  nneasi- 
lien  of  our  desires  pursuing  trifles.  But  though  the  greatest 
allowed,  even  everlasting  unspeakable  good,  which  has  sonic- 
times  moved  and  aifected  the  mind,  does  not  stedlastly  hold 
the  will,  yet  we  see  any  very  great  sind  prevailing  uneasiuess, 
having  once  laid  hold  on  the  will,  let  it  not  go;  by  wliioli 
wo  may  bo  convinced  what  it  is  that  determines  the  will 
Thus  any  vehement  pain  of  the  body,  the  ungovernable  p»»- 
aion  of  a  man  violently  in  love,  or  the  impatient  desiiv  of 
revenge,  keeps  the  will  steady  and  intent;  and  the  will,  tliUii 
determiued,  never  lets  the  understanding  lay  by  the  obj^ 
but  all  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  and  {K)wers  of  the  body 
uninterruptedly  employed  that  way,  by  the  determination 
tlie  will,  influenced  by  that  topping  uneasiness  us  long  as  it 
lasts ;  whereby  it  seems  to  nie  evident,  that  the  will  or  power 
of  setting  us  upon  one  action  in  preference  to  all  others,  is 
determined  in  us  by  uneasiness.  And  whether  this  be  not  to, 
I  desire  every  one  to  obseiTe  in  himself 

39.  Derire  aevompanies  all  Uneannas, — I  have  hitherto 
diiefly  instanced  in  the  uneasiness  of  desire,  as  that  which 
determiues  the  will ;  because  that  is  the  chief  and  most  seu- 
sible,  and  the  will  seldom  orders  any  action,  nor  is  there  auVi 
voluntarj-  action  performed  without  some  desire  accompan; 
ing  it;  which  I  think  is  the  reason  why  the  will  and  desii 
•re  so  often  confounded.  But  yet  we  are  not  to  look  ujm 
the  nucAsiness  which  makes  up,  or  at  least  accompanies  \u<jili 
of  the  otlier  passions,  as  wholly  excluded  in  the  case.  Aver* 
Don,  few,  anger,  envy,  shame,  &c,  have  each  their  uneaiupeai 
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too,  aud  thereby  influence  the  will.  These  passiona  ara 
scarce  any  of  tlicin  in  life  nnd  practice  simple  aud  alone,  and 
wholly  unmixed  with  others:  though  usually  in  discoui'sa 
and  coutcm]j|ation,  that  carries  the  name  which  operated 
gtrongeat,  and  apjiears  most  in  the  present  state  of  the  mind  : 
nsy,  there  is,  I  think,  scarce  any  of  the  passions  to  be  found 
without  desire  joined  with  it.  I  am  sure  wherever  there  is 
uneasiness,  there  is  desire:  fur  we  constantly  desire  happi- 
o«aB ;  and  whatever  we  feel  of  uneasiness,  so  much  it  is 
certain  we  want  of  hap]nuoss,  even  in  our  own  opinion;  lot 
our  state  and  condition  otherwise  be  what  it  will.  Besides, 
the  present  moment  not  being  our  eternity,  whatever  our 
enjoyment  be,  we  look  beyond  the  ])resent,  and  desire  goes  i 
with  our  foresight,  and  that  still  carries  the  will  with  it. 
th»t  even  in  joy  itself,  that  which  keeps  up  the  action 
wfaereon  the  enjoyment  dc|)cnds,  is  the  desire  to  continue  it, 
and  fear  to  lose  it:  aud  wh(!never  a  greater  imeasiiuess  than 
that  takes  place  in  the  mind,  the  will  presently  is  by  that  de- 
termined to  some  newaction,and  the  present  delight  nefjlected. . 
40.  Tlie  inoat  pressing  Uneasiness  naturally  determines  tha* 
WilL — But  we  being  in  this  world  beset  with  sundry  un- 
easiness, distracted  with  different  desires,  the  next  inquiry 
naturally  will  be,  which  of  them  has  the  precedency  in  de- 
termining the  will  to  the  next  actioni  and  to  that  the  answer 
id,  that  ordinarily,  which  is  the  most  pressing  of  those  that 
are  judged  cajtable  of  being  then  removed.  For  the  will 
being  the  pown"  of  directing  our  operative  faculties,  to  some 
action,  for  some  end,  cannot  at  any  time  be  moved  toward* 
what  is  judged  at  that  time  unattainable:  that  would  be  to 
suppose  an  intelligent  being  designedly  to  act  for  an  end, 
only  to  lose  its  laVx>ur ;  for  go  it  is  to  act  for  what  is  judged 
not  attainable ;  and  therefore  very  great  uneasiness  move  not 
the  will  when  they  are  judged  not  ca|jable  of  a  cure;  they  in 
that  case  put  us  not  upon  eudeavoiu^  But,  these  set  apart, 
the  most  im|>ortant  and  urgent  uneasiness  wo  at  that  time 
feel,  is  that  which  ordinarily  determines  the  will  succcauvely, 
in  that  train  of  voluntary  actiona  which  mokes  up  our  lives. 
The  greatest  present  une.Tsiness  is  the  spur  to  actioti,  that  ia 
constantly  felt,  and  for  the  most  part  determines  the  will  iu 
its  choice  of  the  next  action.  For  this  wo  must  carry  along 
with  us,  that  the  proper  and  only  object  of  the  will  is  some 
action  of  ours,  and  nothing  else :  for  we  Y)voducva^wo\W'(^Vj 
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our  willing  it,  but  some  action  in  our  power,  it  is  tbers  thi 
will  terminates,  and  i-eaches  no  ftirtLcr.* 

41.  AU  desire  Happiness. — If  it  be  further  asked,  irh»t  ' 
it  is  moves  desire?  I  answer,  hai)£ine8S,  and  that  alone. 
HappinesTTDid  misery  are  the  names  of  two  extremes,  the 
utmost  bounds  whereof  we  know  not;  it  Ls  what  "eye  batli 
not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  tha 
heart  of  man  to  oonceire."  But  of  some  degrees  of  both 
we  have  very  lively  impressions,  made  by  several  inatanott 
of  delight  and  joy  on  the  one  side,  and  torment  and  sorrow 
on  the  other;  which,  for  shortness'  sake,  I  shall  comprehend 
under  the  names  of  pleasure  and  pain,  there  being  pleasun 
and  pain  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body :  "  with  him  is 
fulness  of  joy,  and  pleasure  for  evermore:*  or,  to  speik 
truly,  they  are  all  of  the  mind;  though  some  have  their 
rise  in  the  mind  from  thought,  others  in  the  body  from  cer- 
tain modifications  of  motion. 

42.  Happiness,  what. — Happiness,  then,  in  its  fiill  extent, 
Lf  the  utmost  pleasure  we  are  capable  of,  and  misery  the 

utmost  pain ;  and  the  lowest  degree  of  what  can  be  caUed 

happiness  is  so  much  ease  from  all  pain,  and  so  much  prW^^H 
pleasure,  as  without  which  any  one  cannot  be  oontt^^H 
Now,  because  pleasure  and  pain  are  produced  in  us  by  the  ' 
operation  of  certain  objects,  either  on  our  minds  or  oar 
bodies,  and  in  different  degrees ;  therefore  what  has  an  apt- 
ness to  produce  pleasure  in  us  is  that  we  call  good,  and  what 
is  apt  to  produce  pain  in  us  we  call  evil,  for  no  other  reaaon 
but  for  ite  aptness  to  produce  pleasure  and  pain  in  us,  where- 
in consists  our  happiness  and  misery.  Further,  though  what 
is  apt  to  produce  any  degree  of  pleasure  be  in  itself  good, 
and  what  is  apt  to  produce  any  degree  of  pain  be  evil,  yet 
it  often  happens  that  we  do  not  call  it  so  when  it  comes  m 
competition  with  a  greater  of  its  sort;  because  when  they 
come  in  competition,  the  d^tees  also  of  ]  pleasure  and  pain 
have  justly  a  preference.  So  that  if  we  will  rightly  estimato 
what  we  call  good  and  evil,  we  shall  find  it  lies  much  iu 
comparison :  for  the  cause  of  every  less  d^-ee  of  pain,  as  well 
HE  every  greater  degree  of  pleasure,  has  the  nature  of  good, 
and  vice  versa. 

43    Wliat  Good  it  desired,  what  not. — Though   thia  b« 

*  Tli«  rowler  mav  ooiuult  Berkeley,  Pr'nciples  of  Hamao  Kjunrtedfi* 
fSti.-ED. 
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that  which  is  called  good  niid  evil,  and  all  good  be  tho  pri>> 
per  object  of  desire  in  general,  yet  all  good,  even  seen,  and 
confessed  to  lie  so,  does  not  necessarily  move  every  particoloi 
mail's  desire ;  but  only  that  part,  or  so  much  of  it  as  is  con- 
■idered  uud  taken  to  make  a  necessary  part  of  his  happijies*. , 
All  other  good,  however  great  in  reality  or  appearano 
excites  not  a  man's  desires,  who  louks  not  on  it  to  make  a 
paj-t  of  that  happiness  wherewith  he,  in  his  present  thoughts, 
can  satisfy  himself.  Happiness,  under  this  view,  every  one . 
constantly  pjirsues,  and  desires  what  makes  any  jiart  of  it : 
other  things  acknowledged  to  be  good,  he  can  look  upon 
■without  desire,  pass  by,  and  be  content  without.  There  is 
uobody,  I  think,  i>o  senseless  as  to  deny  that  there  i.s  pleasuro. 
in  knowledge:  and  for  the  pleasures  of  sense,  they  have  too 
tnany  followers  to  let  it  be  ijuestioned  whether  men  are 
taken  with  fhcra  or  no.  Now  let  one  man  jilace  his  satis- 
faction in  sensual  pleasures,  another  in  the  delight  of  know- 
ledge :  though  each  of  them  cannot  but  confess,  there  is  great 
pleasure  in  what  the  other  pui-sues;  yet,  neither  of  them 
making  the  other's  delight  a  part  of  his  happiness,  their 
desires  are  not  moved ;  but  each  is  satistied  without  what 
the  other  enjoys,  and  so  his  will  is  not  determined  to  the 
pursuit  of  it.  But  yet  as  soon  as  tho  studious  man's  hunger 
and  thirst  make  him  imcasy,  he,  whose  will  was  never  de- 
termincil  to  any  pursuit  of  good  cheer,  poignant  sauces, 
delicious  wine,  by  the  pleasant  taste  ho  has  found  in  them, 
is,  by  the  uneasiness  of  hunger  and  thirst,  presently  deter- 
mined to  eating  and  drinking,  though  possibly  with  great 
indifferency,  what  wholesome  food  comes  in  his  way.*     And, 

*  Extraonlinnry  stories  arc  relatcj  of  the  )>oasio»  of  several  indiTiiliuJaj 
fur  itudy  ;  but  llierv  ciitcre,  perluipt,  a  little  of  the  miirveUous  into  then* 
accounts,   u  a  kind  of  seaaoniiig  to  make  them  palatable.     I  have  «ome- 
limea  luaiieutetl  that,    although  Aristotle  might  on  particular  occMionn 
g'>  to  rcjt  with  a  brazen  biwin  by  hia  bei!«i<le,   and  an  iron  ball  iu  hi^ 
hind  gtretched  out  over  it,  which  might  drop  into  the  basin  in  ca*^  of 
deep  aleep,  yi't,  ujwn  the  whole,  he  slept  without  tliia  appiu-atus.     ^V^lal 
tliey  teU    us   of  Pierre  CaateUan,    grand   almoner  of    Kranue,    seenu 
likewise   to   require   to  be   underxtood  with   some  abatement;  for  ws 
are   informeil  tliat   he   hardly    piisaed    thru  hourt   in  sleep,    which   he 
•nalehed  u]ion  the  bare  ground,  with  no  other  pillow  than  luri   rubc^ 
h  he  wrappivl  round   his  head;  and  that  he  was  no  sooner  aw.iiiitd 
be  rushed  to  his  books  with  the  appetite  of  a  wol£     He  was  reiid«ll 
I.  ;  ai  d  whe-\  be  received  this  appointmer.tUc  rea\H»»AVnj' 
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on  the  other  side,  the  epicure  buckles  to  stndj,  when  sb»s'i< 
or  the  deaire  to  recommend  himself  to  his  mistress  -lull 
make  him  uneasy  iu  the  want  of  any  sort  of  knowlt.';-. 
Thus,  how  much  soever  men  are  in  earnest,  and  constam  lu 
pursuit  of  happiness,  yet  tb'^y  may  have  a  clear  view  of  g'-rfl, 
great  and  confessed  good,  7.-ithout  being  coneemeil  for  it, 
or  moved  by  it,  if  they  think  they  can  make  up  their  h«|v 
piness  without  it.  Though  as  to  pain,  that  they  arc  alwan 
concerned  for;  they  can  feel  no  uneasiness  without  being 
moved.  And  therefore,  being  uneasy  in  tho  want  of  what- 
ever is  judged  necessary  to  their  happiness,  as  soon  as  any 
good  appears  to  make  a  part  of  their  portion  of  happineH^ 
they  begin  to  deaire  it 

44.  Why  the  greatest  Good  is  not  aiways  desired. — Thi^  I 
think,  any  one  may  observe  in  himself  and  others,  that  the 
greater  visible  good  does  not  always  raise  men's  desires  in 
projMrtion  to  the  greatness  it  apiH^rs,  and  is  acknowlodgdl 
to  have;  though  every  liiile  trouble  moves  iis,  and  seta  na 
on  work  to  got  rid  of  it.  The  reason  whereof  is  evident 
£rom  the  nature  of  our  )i-ii  viness  and  misery  itself.  AJl 
present  pain,  whatever  it  Ite,  makes  a  part  of  our  present 
misery;  but  all  absent  good  docs  not  at  any  time  make  a 
necoaaary  part  of  our  prtsent  happiness,  nor  the  absence  of 
it  make  a  part  of  our  misery.  If  it  did,  we  should  !«  cou- 
stantly  and  mfinitely  miserable  j  there  lieing  infinite  di-grwa 
of  happiness  which  are  not  in  our  possession.  All  uneasi- 
ness therefore  Iteing  removed,  a  moderate  ]iortion  of  good 
serves  at  present  to  content  men ;  and  some  few  degrees  of 
{ileasure  in  a  succession  of  ordinary  enjoyments  make  up  % 
happiness,  whei-ein  they  can  be  satinficd.  If  this  werr  iiof 
eo,  there  could  be  no  room  for  those  indifferent  and  vi-iill 
trifling  actions  to  which  our  wills  are  so  often  deteruiined, 

amiuung  application,  which  he  Kppeoni  for  n  while  to  farive  rcaiilMl 
"nme,  in  his  eyes,  was  »o  precioiu  that  be  would  not  spore  himaeKnA 
cient  Ume  to  eat  hit  dinner,  being  oatiafietl  with  taking  a  morMl  of  bnad 
in  the  morning,  and  eating  supper  at /rr  o'c/ofit.  Fuihionabla  peo^ 
keep  Caitcllan'a  hours  now,  only  tb\t  they  call  supper  dinner,  and  poiufi 
•at  It  on  hour  or  two  later.  GaUan>J,  who  wrote  this  book- worm's  \iix  ksi 
reason  an<l  wit  on  his  aide  when  he  said  that  be  was  chained  to  his  bra4r 
i^cbt  and  day,  as  Prometneua  wos  to  Caucasus.  (See  Bayle,  art  ftr 
(cUan,  rem  (li).)  Uo  used  to  be  present  at  the  king's  dinnen  and  ra^ 
li*9i  irlio  ddigUted  iu  hsarlag  him  display  his  wit  and  leart-inir. — to 
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and  ■wherein  we  voluntArily  waste  so  much  A  our  lives; 
\rhich  remissness  coulrt  by  no  means  consist  with  a  ccastant 
determination  of  will  or  desire  to  the  greatest  apparent  good. 
That  this  is  so,  I  think  few  people  need  go  fiu-  from  home 
to  be  convinced.  And  indeed  in  this  life  there  are  not 
nunny  whose  happiness  reaches  so  far  as  to  afford  them  a 
constant  train  of  moderate  mean  pleasures,  without  any 
mixture  of  uneasiness;  and  yet  they  could  be  content  to 
stay  here  for  ever :  though  they  cannot  deny,  but  that  it  ia 
possible  there  may  be  a  state  of  eternal  durable  joys  after 
this  life,  far  surpassing  all  the  good  that  is  to  be  found  here. 
Nay,  they  cannot  but  see  that  it  b  more  possible  than  the 
attuiunent  and  continuation  of  that  pittance  of  honour, 
riches,  or  pleasure  which  they  pursue,  and  for  wliich  they 
neglect  that  eternal  state;  but  yet,  in  ftill  view  of  this  dif- 
ference, satisfied  of  the  possibility  of  a  perfect,  secure,  and 
lasting  happiness  in  a  future  state,  and  under  a  clear  con- 
viction that  it  is  not  to  be  had  here,  whilst  they  bound  their 
happiness  within  some  little  enjojrment  or  aim  of  this  life, 
and  exclude  the  joys  of  heaven  from  making  any  nccea.sary 
part  of  it ;  their  desires  are  not  moved  by  this  greater  ap- 
parent good,  nor  their  wills  detennined  to  any  actios,  or 
endeavour  for  its  attainment. 

45.  niii/  not  being  dfrired,  it  moves  tiot  tfie  WiU. — The 
ordinary  necessities  of  our  lives  fill  a  great  part  of  them 
wit*,  the  uneasiness  of  hunger,  thiret,  heat,  cold,  weariness 
with  labour,  and  sleepiness,  in  their  constant  returns,  <tc.* 
To  which,  if,  besides  accidental  harms,  wo  add  the  fantas- 
tical <ineasiness  (as  itch  after  honour,  power,  or  riches,  &o.) 
which  acquired  habits  by  fashion,  example,  and  education 
have  settled  in  us,  and  a  thousand  other  irregular  desires, 
which  custom  has  made  natural  to  us,  we  shall  find  that 
a  very  little  part  of  our  life  is  so  ^Ticant  fi-om  these    un- 

*  &i  ThoDUU  More  hu  *  lively  and  somewhat  sportire  description  of 
the  way  in  which,  when  in  high  office,  a  man's  days  are  usually  spcot: 
' '  Wliil'e  in  pleading,  and  hearing,  and  in  judging  or  oompaiing  of  ] 
causes,  in  waiting  on  some  men  upon  business,  and  othen  out  of  T»< 
■pect^  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  is  spent  on  other  mon's  affidn,  th« 
remainder  of  it  must  be  piven  to  my  family  at  home :  so  that  I  can 
^  no  part  of  it  to  myself,  that  is,  to  my  study :  I  must  talk  witb 
and  chat  with  my  children,  and  I  have  somewhat  to  say  ta 
nta."     (Utopia,  p.  3.)— Ed. 
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easinesses,  as  to  leave  us  free  to  the  attractioa  of  remoter 
absent  good.*     We   are   seldom   at   ease,  and   free 
fi-om  the  solicitation  of  our  iiatunii  or  adopted  desii-es, 
a  constant  succession  of  uneasinesses  out  of  that  stock 
natural  wants  or  acquired  habits  have  heaped  up, 
will  in  their  tui-ns :  and  no  sooner  i»  one  action  dis[ 
■which  by  such  a  deteinniDation  of  the  will  we  are  set 
but  anothei'  uneasiness  is  ready  to  set  us  on  work.     ~ 
removing  of  the  pains  we  feel,  and  are   at  pres^it 
with,  being  the  getting  out  of  miser}-,  and  consequently  tl 
first  thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  happiness,  absent  g( 
though  thought  on,  confessed,  and  api)earing  to  be  good, 
making   any  part   of   this   unhappiuess  in   its   absence,  i* 
justled  out,  to  make  way  for  the    removal  of  those  uneaii- 
nesses  we  feel;    till    duo    and   repeated   contemplation  ha> 

*  In  fact,  the  moRt  powerful  and  fortuonte  of  huiuivn  b«tngi  havebwa 
so  little  suace(itible  of  tbe  attxacUou  of  any  good  whatever,  tliat.  haTin^ 
enjoyed  all  that  life  in  their  atation  haa  to  bestow,  they  have  coniplainco 
tliat  it  ii  all  vanity  and  vexatjon  of  Bpiiit.  On  thia  point,  the  rcid>« 
will  doubtleas  remember  the  well-known  confmion  of  the  Spanish  CtUph, 
Abdsr-rhaman :  "I  have  now  lei^^ed  above  fiftj  yean  in  Tietocyor 
peace ;  beloved  by  my  subject*,  dreaded  by  my  enemiea,  aiid  rai|i«d«il 
by  my  allies.  Kicbes  and  honoun,  power  and  pleaaurei  have  waited 
on  my  call ;  nor  does  any  eArthjy  blessing  appear  to  have  been  wanting 
to  my  felicity.  In  this  lituation,  I  have  diligently  numbered  the  d*j> 
of  pure  and  genuine  liappineaa  which  have  fallen  to  my  lot:  iitij 
amount  to  FOCUTEEN.  O  man!  pUoe  not  thy  confidence  in  this  pi  mat 
world:  "  (Cardonne,  Hi«to'u^  de  I'Afrique  et  de  I'Eapagne,  i,  p.  839,  et 
)ieq.)  Upon  which  Gibbon  haa  the  following  note  :  "Thia  confeanos; 
the  complaints  of  Solomon  of  the  vanity  of  this  world,  (read  Prior'* 
verbose  but  eloquent  poem.)  and  the  hs{>py  ten  daya  of  the  Emperor 
Seghed,  ^Rambler,  No.  204,  20*, )  will  be  triumphantly  quoted  by  the 
detractors  of  human  life.  Their  expectations  are  commonly  immodentf: 
their  estimates  are  seldom  impartial  If  I  may  speak  of  myself,  like 
only  person  of  whom  I  c.in  s|)cak  with  certainty, )  my  happy  hours  lure 
far  exceeded,  and  far  exceed  the  scanty  numbers  of  the  Caopa  of 
•Spain ;  i>nd  I  shall  not  scruple  to  add,  that  many  of  them  are  due  to  ths 
pleasing  labour  of  the  present  composition."  (t  x.  p.  S9,  et  s«q.> 
Martial  had  long  ago  dratvn  a  similar  picture  of  tlie  miseries  of  humaii 

:ire. 

At  nostri  bene  computentur  anni ;  etc 
"  Lot  our  years  be  fairly  computed:  that  which  is  consumed  in  nieU» 
choir  fevers,  in  heavy  languor,  in  painful  evils,  must  be  separ«ted 
the  valuable  part  of  life — we  are  children,  though  we  seetn  to  be 
lie  who  should  consider  the  life  of  Priam,    or  of  Nestor,  as  of  lonf 
duration,  would  be  much  deceived,   and  in  the  wrong.      Life  is  net  It 
Uvt,  bat  fo  U  kappf."  iK(i^.  vi.  20.) — £d. 


lol^l 
lon«~ 
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l>rought  it  nearer  to  our  mind,  given  some  relish  of  it,  and 
raised  ia  us  some  desiiv:  which  then  bcginaiiig  to  make  a 
part  of  our  present  nneaainess,  stands  upon  fair  tenna  with 
the  rest  to  lo  satisfied;  and  so,  according  to  its  greatness 
and  pressure,  comes  in  its  turn  to  determine  the  will. 

40.  Due  Contideration  rallies  Desire. — And  thus,  by  a  due 
oonsiderutiou,  and  e.xamining  any  good  proposed,  it  ia  in  our 
power  to  raise  our  desires  in  a  due  propoi-tion  to  the  value  of 
that  good,  whereby  iu  its  turn  and  place  it  may  come  to 
work  upon  the  M-ill,  and  1ms  pursued,  ^oi-  good,  though 
apfiearlug,  and  allowed  ever  so  great,  yet  till  it  has  raised 
desires  in  onr  minds,  and  thereby  made  us  uneasy  in  its 
want,  it  reaches  not  our  will.^;  we  are  not  within  the  sphere 
of  its  activitj-,"J  our  wiUa  being  under  the  determination 
only  of  those  iineasinesses  which  are  present  to  us,  which 
(whilst  we  have  any)  are  always  soliciting,  and  ready  at  hand 
to  give  the  will  its  next  determination ;  the  balancing, 
when  there  is  any  in  the  mind,  being  only  which  desire 
vhall  be  next  satisfied,  which  uneattinesa  first  removed. 
Whereby  it  comes  to  pass,  that  as  long  as  any  uneasine8.s,  any 
de«ire  remains  in  our  mind,  there  is  no  room  for  good,  barely 
aa  such,  to  come  at  the  will,  or  at  all  to  determine  it.  Be- 
cause, as  lias  been  said,  the  first  ste])  in  our  endeavours  after 
ha)>pineaa  being  to  get  wholly  out  of  the  confines  of  misery, 
and  to  feel  no  port  of  it,  the  will  can  be  at  leisure  for 
nothing  else,  till  every  uueasiue-ss  we  feel  be  perfectly  re- 
moved; which,  in  the  multitude  of  wants  and  desires  we  are 
beset  with  in  this  imperfect  state,  we  are  not  like  to  be  ever 
freed  from  in  this  world. 

47.  T/ie  Power  to  suspend  the  Proseeutum  of  any  Desire 

maJsM  loay  for  ConsidercUion There  being   in  us  a  great 

many  uneasinesses  always  soliciting,  and  ready  to  determine 
the  will,  it  ia  natural,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  grcnteft  and 
most  pressing  shoidtl  determine  the  will  to  the  next  actione 
and  so  it  does  for  the  most  part,  but  not  always,  fror  the 
mind  having  iu  most  cases,  as  is  evident  in  expcnence,  a 
power  to  suspend  the  execution  and  satisfaction  of  any  of 
ita  desires,  and  so  all,  one  after  another,  is  at  lilierty  to  con- 
nder  the  objects  of  them,  examine  them  on  all  sides,  and 
weigh  them  with  others.  In  this  lies  the  liberty  man  haa; 
■id  from  the  not  using  of  it  right  comes  all  ihtX  yvcd^  ^ 
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mistakes,  errora,  and  faults  which  we  luu  into  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  lives,  and  our  endeavours  after  happiness;* 
whilst  we  precipitate  the  detcrmiuation  of  our  wills, 
engage  too  soon  before  due  examination.  To  prevent  i. 
we  have  a  power  tio  s\i8|)end  the  prosecution  of  this  or  II 
desire,  as  every  one  daily  may  experiment  in  himself, 
■eemstnme  the  Boiiroe  of  all  IJI'ft'ty ;  in  this  seems  to 
siai  that  which  is  ^as  1  think  improperly)  called  free-wil 
I'or  during  this  sus|>cDson  of  any  desire,  before  the  will 
determined  to  action,  and  the  action  (which  follows  that  di 
termination)  done,  wo  have  opportunity  to  examine,  view,' 
and  judge  of  the  good  or  evil  of  what  we  arv  going  to  do; 
and  when,  upon  due  examination,  we  have  judged,  we  have 
done  our  duty,  all  that  we  can  or  ought  to  do  in  pursuit  nf 
our  happiness;  and  it  is  not  a  fault,  but  a  perfection  of  our 
nature,  to  desire,  will,  and  act  according  to  the  last  resnilt  of 
a  fair  examiuatiou. 

48.   To  be  determined  by  our  own  Judgment,  is  no  EettniiuA 
to  Liherli/. — This  is  so   far  from   being  a  restraint  or  diiui 
nution  of  freedom,    that    it  is  the  very   improvement  and 
benefit  of  it ;  it  is  not  an  abridgment,  it  is  the  end  and  use 
of  our  liberty;  and  the  further  we  are  removed  from  such  a 
determination,  the  nearer  wo  are  to  miserj-  and  slavery.     A 
perfect  indifference  in  the  mind,  not  determinable  by  iu 
last  judgment  of  the  good  or  evil  that  is  thought  to  attenjj 
its  choice,  would  be  so  far  from  being  an  advantage 
excellency  of  any  intellectual   nature,   that  it  would  bo  t£ 
great  an  imperfection,   ns  the  want  of  indilFcrcncy  to  act  or 
not  to  act  till  determined  by  the  will   would   be  an   imper- 
fectiim  on  the  other  side.     A  man  is  at  lilierty  to  lift  upl 
his  hand  to  his  head,  or  let  it  rest  quiet :  he  is  perfectly  io- 
differeut  in  either;  and  it  would  be  an  imperfei-.tion  in  him, 
if  he  wanted  that  power,  if  he  were  deprived  of  that  in- 
differency.     But  it  would  be  as  great  an  imperfection  if  h« 
had  the  same  indilferency,  whotlier  he  would  prefer  the  lift- 
ing up  his  hand,  or  its  remaining  in  rest,  when  it.wouli 
save  his  head  or  eyes  from  a  blow  he  sees  coming  :uc  is  u 
much  a  perfection,  that  desire,  ur  the  power  of  preferring, 
should  bo  determined  by  good,  as  that  the  power  of  acting 

•  Hence  the  ■wUdora  ot  tioa  (M  Qt«^  \Rwiw*i,  XTtvjq  Am'W 
(liaaUa  liowlf.^  —Kb. 
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■hould  be  determined  by  the  will ;  and  the  certainer  snch 
determination  is,  the  greater  is  the  perfectionj  Nay,  were 
we  determined  by  anything  but  the  last  result  of  our  own 
minds,  judging  of  the  good  or  evil  of  any  action,  we  wera 
not  free;  the  very  end  of  our  freedom  being,  that  we  may 
attain  the  good  we  choose.  And  therefore  every  man  is 
put  under  a  necessity  by  his  constitution,  as  an  intelli- 
gent being,  to  bo  determined  in  willing  by  his  own  thought 
and  judgment  what  is  best  for  him  to  do;  else  he  would  be 
under  the  determination  of  some  other  than  himself,  which 
ts  want  of  liberty.  And  to  deny  that  a  man's  will,  in  every 
determination,  follows  his  own  judgment,  is  to  say,  that  a 
man  wills  and  acts  for  un  end  that  he  would  not  have,  at 
the  time  that  he  wills  and  acts  for  it.  For  if  ho  prefers  it 
in  his  present  thought.s  before  any  other,  it  is  plain  he  then 
thinks  better  of  it,  and  would  have  it  before  any  other ;  un- 
less he  can  have  and  not  have  it,  will  and  not  will  it,  at  the 
same  time ;  a  contradiction  too  manifest  to  be  admitted ! 

49.  TliafreeH  Agents  are  so  detarmined. — If  we  look  upon 
those  superior  beings  above  ua,  who  enjoy  jxirfect  happiness, 
we  shall  have  reason  to  judge  tliat  they  are  more  steadily 
determined  in  their  choice  of  good  than  we ;  and  yet  we  have 
no  reason  to  think  they  are  less  happy,  or  leas  tree  than  we 
ars.  And  if  it  were  tit  for  such  pjor  finite  creatures  as  we 
are  to  pronounce  what  infinite  wi-sdom  and  goodness  could 
do,  I  think  we  might  say,  that  God  himself  cannot  choose 
what  is  not  goo<l ;  the  freedom  of  the  Almighty  hindent  not 
hia  being  determined  by  wliat  is  best. 

60.  A  constant  Determination  to  a  Pursuit  o/Uappintu  no 
Abridgment  of  Liberty. — But  to  give  a  ri;;ht  view  of  this  mis- 
taken part  of  liberty,  let  me  ask,  "  Would  any  one  be  a 
changeling,  because  he  is  less  determined  by  wise  consider- 
ations than  a  wise  man?  Ih  it  worth  the  name  of  fi-eeilom 
to  Ije  at  liberty  to  jilay  the  fool,  and  dmw  shame  and  misery 
upon  a  man's  self  1"  If  to  'break  loose  from  the  conduct  of 
rMrSon,  and  to  want  that  restraint  of  examination  and  judg- 
ment which  kefc[>s  us  from  choosing  or  doing  the  woi'se,  ba 
liberty,  true  liberty,  madmen  and  fools  are  the  only  freemen; 
but  yet,  I  think,  nobody  would  choose  lo  be  nuid  for  the 
sake  of  such  Uberty,  but  he  that  is  mad  already.  The  cou- 
rtant   dfsire  ol  happiness,  and  the  coi\stmvat,  it  \ra.\»  'Q.^% 
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08  to  act  for  ic,  nobody,  I  think,  accounts  an  abridgmest  I 
ot'  liberty,  or  at  least  an  abridgment  of  liberty  to  be  oonxj 
iilained  of.     God  Almighty  him^ielf  is  under  the  nece«it«^ 
of  being   liappy;    and   tlie   more  any   intelligent   being  is 
80,  the    nearer   is   its  approach   to   infinite   perfection  and 
luijipiness.      That    in    this   state    of   ignorance    we    short- 
dghted   creatures  might   not   mistake  true  lelicity,  we  are 
endowed  with  a  power  to  suspend  any  particular  desire,  tad] 
keep  it  li-om  determining  the  will,  and  engaging  us  in  actioa.1 
This  is  standing  still  where  we  are  not  sufficiently  assured  I 
of  the  way :  examination  is  consulting  a  guide.     The  ilet«r>l 
mination  of  the  will  upon  inquiry,  is  following  the  direction  1 
of  that  guide:  and  he  that  has  a  power  to  act  or  not  to  act, J 
according  as  such  determination  dii-ects,  is  a  free  af^entj  8ucb| 
detenmiiation  abi-idges  not  that  power  wherein  liberty  con« 
sista.     Ho  that  has  his  chains  knocked  off,  and  the  prison] 
doors  set  open  to  him,  is  perfectly  at  liberty,  because  he  nmj 
either  go  or  stay,  as  he  bast  likes;  though  his  preference 
determined  to  stay,  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  or  illncail 
of  the  weather,  or  want  of  other  lodging.     He  ceases  not  to ' 
be  free,  though  the  desire  of  some  convenience  to  be  hid 
there  absolutely  determines  his  preference,  and  makes  him 
stay  in,  his  prison. 

51.  {The  NwxssUy  of  ptirsuing  true  Happinesa  tite  Founda- 
tion of  LiJberlyX—As,  therefore,  the  highest  perfection  of  in- 
tellectual nature  lies  in  a  careful  and  constant  pursuit  of  tnu 
and  solid  happiness,  so  the  care  of  ourselves,  that  we  mistake 
not  imaginary  for  real  happiness,  is  the  necessary  foundation 
Df  our  liberty.  The  stronger  ties  we  have  to  an  unaltemble 
pursuit  of  happineju  in  general,  which  is  our  greatest  good, 
and  which,  as  such,  our  de.sircs  always  follow,  the  more  are 
wo  free  from  any  necessary  determination  of  our  will  to  any 
particular  action^  and  from  a  necessary  compliance  with  our 
desire,  set  uix>n  itay  particular,  and  then  appeai-ing  preferable 
good,  till  we  have  duly  examined  whether  it  has  a  tendenc) 
to,  or  be  inconsistent  with,  our  real  ha]i])iness:  and  thcrefore|,J 
till  wo  are  as  much  informed  u]>ou  this  inquiry  as  the  weighil 
of  the  matter  and  the  nature  of  the  case  demands,  we  ara^l 
by  the  necessity  of  preferring  and  pursuing  true  happinoHS  i 
our  gitiatest  good,  obliged  to  cuspend  the  sauafaotioD  of  ' 
desires  in  particular  cues. 
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J2.  Tlks  Rtaton  of  il. — ITiis  is  tlio  hinge  on  which  tiima 
the  liberty  of  iutellectual  beings,  in  their  constant  endeavours 
•  and  a  steruiy  prosecution  of  true  felicity,  that  they  can 
ad  this  pt. locution  in  particular  ca»^s,  till  they  had 
befor»)  thr»n,  and  informed  theniselvoa  whether  that 
particular  thing,  vhich  is  then  jjroposed  or  desired,  lie  in  tho 
w  to  their  main  end,  and  imtko  a  real  part  of  that  which 
Jtheir  greatest  good:  for  the  inelinatiou  and  tendency  of 
aeir  nature  to  hapi>iness  is  an  obligation  and  motive  to. 
them,  to  take  care  not  to  mistake  or  miss  it  j  and  so  nece 
sarilj  puts  them  upon  caution,  deliberation,  and  wariness,  in 
the  dii-ection  of  their  particular  actions,  which  are  the  means 
to  obtain  it.  Whatever  necessity  determines  to  the  pursuit 
of  real  blLss,  the  same  necessity  with  the  same  force  establishes 
suspense,  deliberation,  and  scrutiny  of  each  successive  desii-e, 
whether  the  satisfaction  of  it  does  not  interfere  with  our 
tioie  happiness,  and  mislead  us  from  it.  This,  as  seems  to 
me,  is  the  great  privilege  of  finite  intellectual  beings;  and  I 
d<«ire  it  may  be  well  considered,  whether  the  great  inlet  and 
exercise  of  all  the  liberty  men  have,  are  capable  of,  or  can 
bo  useful  to  them,  and  that  whereon  depends  the  turn  of 
their  actions,  does  not  lie  in  tliis,  that  they  can  suspend  their 
desires,  and  stop  them  fixim  determining  their  wills  to  any 
iiction,  till  they  have  duly  and  fairly  examined  tlie  good  and 
evil  of  it,  as  far  forth  as  the  weight  of  the  thing  requires. 
This  we  are  able  to  do ;  and  when  we  have  done  it,  we  hsve 
done  our  duty,  and  all  that  is  in  our  power,  and  indeed  all 
that  needs.  For,  since  the  will  supposes  knowledge  to  guide 
its  choice,  and  all  that  wo  can  do  is  to  hold  our  wills  unde- 
termined, till  we  have  examined  tho  good  and  evil  of  what 
we  desire.  What  follows  after  that,  follows  in  a  chain  of 
consequences  linked  one  to  another,  all  dc[>ending  on  the  last 
determination  of  tho  judgment,  which  whether  it  shall  be 
upon  a  hasty  and  precipitate  view,  or  upon  a  due  and  mature 
cxivmination,  is  in  our  power;  experience  showing  us.  that  in 
most  cases  we  are  able  to  suspend  the  present  satisfaction  of 
any  desire. 

53.  Government  of  our  Pattiont  the  rig/U  Improvement  of 
Ltbrrli/.—But  if  any  extreme  disturbance  (as  sometimes  it 
bapi>eus)  possesses  our  whole  mind,  as  when  the  pain  of  tho 
nek,  on  impetuoas  uneasiness,  as  of  lore,  anger,  oc  luiY  u^«it 
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Tioleus  paaaiou,  running  away  with  as,  allows  oa  not  tha 
liberty  of  thought,  and  we  are  not  masters  enough  of  our  o»ti 
minds  to  consider  thoroughly  and  examine  fairly;  God,  who 
knows  our  fraUty,  pities  our  weakness,  and  requires  of  ua  uo 
more  than  we  ore  able  to  do,  and  sees  what  was  and  what  wu 
not  in  our  power,  will  judge  as  a  kind  and  merciful  Father. 
But  the  forbearance  of  a  too  hasty  compli^Qce  with  our  desim, 
the  moderation  and  restraint  of  our  passions,  so  that  our  un- 
derstandings may  be  fi<ee  to  examine,  and  reason  unbiassed 
give  its  judgiiieut,  being  that  whereon  a  right  direction  of 
our  conduct  to  true  happiuess  depends;  it  is  in  thi^  we  should 
employ  our  chief  care  and  endeavours.  In  this  we  should 
take  pains  to  suit  the  relish  of  our  minds  to  the  true  intrinsic 
good  or  ill  that  is  in  things,  and  not  permit  an  allowed  or 
supposed  {losaible  great  and  weighty  good  to  slip  out  of  our 
thoughts,  without  leaving  any  reUsb,  any  desire  of  itself 
there,  till,  by  a  due  consideration  of  its  true  worth,  we  h»y« 
formed  appetites  in  our  minds  suitable  to  it,  and  made  ottr» 
selves  uneasy  in  the  want  of  it,  or  in  the  fear  of  losing  it. 
And  how  much  this  is  in  every  one's  power,  by  making  reso- 
lutions to  himself,  such  as  he  may  keep,  is  easy  for  every  one 
to  try.  Nor  let  any  one  say  he  cannot  govern  his  passions, 
nor  hinder  them  from  breaking  out,  and  carrying  him  into 
action ;  for  what  he  can  do  befoi-e  a  prince  or  a  great  man,  ho 
can  do  alone,  or  iu  the  presence  of  God,  if  he  wilL 

54.  Uow  Men  come  to  pursue  differerU  Course$.  —  From 
what  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  give  an  account  how  it 
comes  to  pass,  that,  though  all  men  desire  hajipiness,  yet 
their  wills  cany  them  so  coutrarily,  and  consequently,  some 
of  them  to  what  is  evU.  And  to  this  I  say,  that  the  various 
and  contrary  choices  that  men  make  in  the  world  do  not 
argue  ^hat  they  do  not  all  pursue  good,  hut  that  the  same 
thing  is  not  good  to  every  man  alike.  1  This  variety  of  pur- 
suits shows,  that  every  one  does  not  place  his  happiness  in 
the  same  thing,  or  choase  the  same  way  to  it.  Were  all 
the  concerns  of  man  terminated  in  this  life,  why  one  followed 
study  and  knowledge,  and  another  hawking  and  hunting: 
why  one  chose  luxuiy  and  debauchery,  and  another  sobriety 
and  riches,  would  not  be  because  eveiy  one  of  these  did  not 
aim  at  his  own  ha]>]iines3,  but  because  their  happiness  waa 
placed  in  different  things.     And  therefore  it  was  a  tight 
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answer  of  the  physician  to  hia  patient  that  had  sore  eyes: 
"  If  you  have  more  jjleasuro  in  the  taste  of  wiue  than  in  the 
ise  of  yo>ir  sight,  wine  is  good  for  you ;  but  if  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  be  greater  to  you  thou  that  of  drinking,  wine  is 
naught." 

55.  The  mind  has  a  different  relish,  as  well  as  the  palate, 
end  you  will  as  fruitlessly  endeavour  to  delight  all  men  with 
riches  or  glory  (which  yet  soroe  man  place  their  happiness 
in)  OS  you  would  to  satisfy  all  men's  hunger  with  cheese  or 
lobsters,  which,  though  very  agreeable  and  delicious  fare  to 
oome,  are  to  others  extremely  nauseous  and  offensive;  and 
many  people  would  with  reason  prefer  the  griping  of  an 
hungry  belly  to  those  diahes  which  are  a  feast  to  others. 
Hence  it  was,  I  think,  that  the  philosophers  of  old  did  in 
vain  inquii-e,  whether  summum  buuum  consisted  in  riches, 
or  bodily  delights,  or  virtue,  or  contemplation.  And  they 
might  have  as  n^asonably  disputed,  whether  the  best  relish 
were  to  bo  found  in  apjjles,  plums,  or  nuts,  and  have  divided 
themselves  into  sets  upon  it.  For,  as  pleasant  tastes  depend 
not  on  the  things  themselves,  but  their  agrccableness  to  this 
or  that  particular  ])alate,  wherein  there  is  great  variety,  sc 
the  greatest  happiue.ss  consists  in  the  having  those  things 
which  produce  tlie  greatest  jileaaure,  and  in  the  absence  of 
those  which  cause  any  disturbance,  any  pain.  Now  these, 
to  different  men,  are  very  different  things.  If,  therefore, 
men  in  this  life  only  have  hojie,  if  in  this  life  they  can  only 
enjoy,  it  is  not  strange  nor  unreasonable,  that  they  should 
seek  their  Imppiness  by  avoiding  all  things  that  disease  them 
here,  and  by  pursuing  all  that  delight  them ;  wherein  it  will 
bo  no  wonder  to  find  variety  and  difference.  For  if  there 
be  no  prxwiwct  beyond  the  grave,  the  inference  is  certiinly 
right,  "  Let  ua  eat  and  drink;"  let  us  enjoy  what  we  d»>- 
light  in,  "  for  to-morrow  we  shall  die."  This,  I  think,  may 
serve  to  show  us  the  reason,  why,  though  all  men's  desires 
tend  to  hajipineas,  yet  they  are  not  moved  by  the  same  ob- 
ject Men  may  choose  different  things,  and  yet  all  choose 
aright;  supposing  them  only  like  a  company  of  poor  insects, 
whereof  some  are  bees,  delighted  with  flowers  and  their 
sweetness;  others  beetles,  delighted  with  other  kinds  of 
Tiands,  which  having  enjoyed  for  a  season,  they  would  ceaM 
*o  be,  and  exist  no  more  for  ever. 
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A6    Jlom   M«n   come  to   c/toose  Hi. — Th«8«   thicg^   duly 
weigheU,  will  give  us,  as  I  think,  a  clear  view  into  the  sUu 
of  human  liberty.     Liberty,  it  is  plain,  consists  in  a  powei 
to  do,  or  not  to  do ;  to  do,  or  forbear  doing,  as  we  wif 
This  catiuot  be  denied.     But  this  seeming  to  ccmpreheoi 
only  the  actions  of  a  man  cooNecutive  to  volition,  it  is  fn: 
ther  inquired,  "whether  ho  be  at  liberty  to  will  or  not 
And  tu  this  it  has  been  answered,  that,  in  must  cases,  a  vaati, 
in  not  at  liberty  to  forbear  the  ai-t  of  volition;   he  m 
exert   an  net  of  his  will,  whereby  the  action  pro|x>8ed 
made  to  exist  or  mil  to  exist.     But  yet  there  is  a  case  whev 
in  a  man  is  at  liberty  in  i-espect  of  willing,  and  that  in  t\ 
choosing  of  a  remote  good  as  an  end  to  be  pursued.     Uci 
a  man  may  suspend  the  act  of  his  choice  fniiu  being  detei 
mined  for  or  against  the  thing  proposed,  till    he    ha«  c, 
amined  whether  it   Ite  really  of  a  nature  in  itself  and  col 
quenccs  to  make  him  happy  or  not.     For  when  he  has  ouCc 
chosen  it,  and  thereby  it  is  become  a  part  of  his  happine^ti, 
it  raises  desire,  and  that  proportiunably  gives  him  unea:)t- 
ness,  which  determines  his  will,  and  sets  him  at  work  in 
]iur8uit  of  his  choice  on  all  occasions  that  offer.     And  hers 
we  may  see  how  it  comes  tu  pass  that  a  man  may  ju.->tly 
incur  punishment,   though  it  be  certain  that,  in  all  the  \tu- 
ticular  actions  that  he  wills,  ho  does,  and  necessarily  iii 
will  that  which  he  then  judges  to  be  good.*     For,  Uk  ;.:. 
his  will  b«  always  determined  by  that  which  is  judged  guui 
by  bis  understanding,  yet  it  excuses  him  not;   because,  bv 
a  too  hasty  choice  of  his  own  making,  he  has  imposed  ua 
himself  wrong  measures  of  good  and  evil;  which,  howcvtr 
false  und  fallacious,  have  the  same  influence  on  all  his  futur* 
conduct,  as  if  they  were  true  and  right.     Uo  has  vitistod' 
his  own  ]mlate,  and  must  bo  answerable  to  himself  for  tb« 
sickness  and  death  that  follows  from  it     The  eternal  lav 
and  nature  of  things  must  not  be  altered  to  comply  with 
ois  ill-oi-dered  choice.     II'  the  neglect  or  abuse  of  the  liberty 

*  Only  upon  the  theory  of  PUtr.  th&t  punMhment  ia  to  be  cooUb 
lil»t«(l  simply  lu  a  corrective,  and  for  the  gviod  of  the  puoished.  Tii* 
great  pbilosopbur  wu  not  always  consilient  on  thii  subject;  for,  *Sla 
contending  that  ever}'  man  is  benebtal  by  being  punished  for  the  to- 
justice  he  coniniits,  and  that,  consequently,  whoever  lore*  him,  ikoali 
<ieain  Jiii  punisbnient.  Vte  ihoxcs  tK«  great  iinpiety  of  a  too  who  bnqjll 
•r  deaigoed  U>  bring  an  koktoa  nfpiuaV^  Uxqia  iot  tniiaiac. — -Vs. 
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^A.  kad  to  cxamuie  what  wunld  really  and  truly  make  fo( 
^b  hajipioesa,  misleads  him,  the  miscarriages  that  follow  on 
Sr  must  be  imputed  to  his  own  election.  He  had  a  power 
to  susjteud  hia  determination;  it  was  given  him,  that  he 
might  examine,  and  take  care  of  his  own  hnppinesii,  and  look 
that  he  were  not  deceived.  And  he  could  never  judge,  that 
it  was  better  to  be  deceived  than  not,  in  a  matter  of  so  great 
imd  near  concernment. 

■M^hat  has  been  said  may  also  discover  to  us  the  reason 
J^^  men  in  this  world  prefer  different  things,  and  pursue 
Inppincss  by  contrary  courses.  But  yet,  since  men  are  al- 
wsys  constant  and  in  eai'iiest  in  matters  of  happiness  and 
mifiery,  the  question  still  remains,  How  men  come  often  t<j 
prefer  the  worse  to  the  bettei-;  and  to  choose  that,  which, 
by  their  own  confession,  has  maxlo  them  miserable) 

57.  To  account  for  the  various  and  contrary  ways  mei» 
take,  though  all  aim  at  being  happy,  we  must  consider 
whence  the  various  uneasinesses  that  determine  the  will  in 
the  preference  of  each  voluntary  action,  have  their  rise. 

1.  From  bodily  Pains. — Some  of  them  come  from  cause:! 
not  in  our  power;  such  as  are  often  the  pains  of  the  body 
from  want,  disease,  or  outward  injuries,  as  the  rack,  ic., 
which,  when  present  and  violent,  operate  for  the  most  part 
forcibly  on  the  will,  and  turn  the  courses  of  men's  lives 
from  virtue,  piety,  and  i-eligion,  and  what  before  they  judgei' 
to  lead  to  happiness;  every  one  not  endeavouring,  or  through 
disuse,  not  being  able,  by  the  contemplation  of  remote  and 
futnre  good,  to  raise  in  himself  desires  of  them  strong  enough 
to  counterbalance  the  uneasiness  he  feels  in  those  bodily 
torments,  and  to  keep  his  will  steady  in  the  choice  of  those 
actions  which  lead  to  future  happiness.  A  neighbouring 
countrj'*  has  been  of  late  a  tragical  theatre  from  which  wo 
night  fetch  instances,  if  there  needed  any,  and  the  world 
did  not  in  all  cuuntries  and  ages  furnish  examples  enough 
to  confirm  that  received  obsei-vation, — "  ncccssitas  cogit  ad 
lurpia;"  and  therefore  there  is  great  reason  for  us  to  pmy. 
**  I<ead  us  not  into  temptation." 

*  France ;  where  perseculiou  'or  conioiaiioe'  laks  had  prodaced  diaul- 
All  •ceoes.  TLe  cruelty  or  the  Frimch  Uwa  ii  remarked  by  that  quaisl 
kot  abls  writer,  the  Lord  Chua0<>Uor  Fortoiiine^  who  says,  "  The  law 
•f  tnsae^  fai  offeaoei  criminal,  wfavenpos  death  di.-(ietuleth,  \a  oat  cnu 
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bappineM  and  miierT  that  depend  oo  them  alung  with  them, 
ia  their  ftvtent  perforraaooe,  bat  are  the  precedent  caosM  o(j 
good  and  evil,  which  thej  draw  after  them  and  bring  npoa* 
na,  whea  tbej  themoelvea  are  post  and  cease  to  be;  oar  de>- 
fires  look  beyond  our  present   eDJovruents,   and  carry  the 
mind  out  to  abaent  good,  according  to  the  necessitj  which 
we   tliink   there  is  of  it,  to  the  making  or  increase  of  our 
happinem.     It  is  oar  opinion  of  such  a  necessity  that  giv 
it  iU  attra^iun ;  without  that,  we  are  not  moved  by  absent^ 
good.     Vor,  in  this  narrow  scantling  of  capacity  which  we 
are  accustomed  to,    and  sensible  of  here,  wherein  we  enjoy 
but  one  pleasure  at  once,  which,  when  all  uneasiness  is  away, 
is,  whilst  it  lasts,  sufficient  to  make  us  think  ourselves  happy; 
it  is  not  all  remote,  and  even  apparent  good  that  affects  us. 
Because  the  indolency  and  enjoyment  we    hare,  sufficing  for 
oar  present  hapjiineM,  wo  desire  not  to  venture  the  change,  J 
we  judge  that  we  are  hap|iy  already,  being  content,  ] 
that  is  enough.    For  who  is  content  is  haj)py.    But  as  sooa 

any  new  uneasiness  comes  in,   this  happiness  i^  disturbed,  J 
and  we  are  set  afresh  on  work  in  the  pursuit  of  happinesa 

60.  Frum  a  xprcnuj  Judfjuvmt  of  wtuU  inaJce$  a  neoesaan/ 
Part  of  Uieir  UapjnneM. — Tlicir  aptness  therefore  to  conclude 
that  they  can  be  happy  without  it,  is  one  great  occasion  that  i 
men  often  are  not  raised  to  the  desire  of  the  greatest  absent 
good.  For  jvbilst  such  thoughts  possess  them,  the  joys  of  a 
fdtur*  state  move  them  not ;  they  have  little  concern  or  uneasi- 
aeaa  about  them ;  and  the  will,  free  from  the  determination  of 
mdi  desires,  is  left  to  the  pursuit  of  nearer  satisfactions,  and 
to  the  removal  of  those  uneasinesses  which  it  then  feels,  in 
ita  want  of  and  longings  after  them.  Change  but  a  man's 
Tiew  of  these  things;  let  him  see  that  virtue  and  religion 
are  necesmry  to  his  happiness ;  let  him  look  into  the  f\iture 
fltate  of  bliss  ur  misery,  and  see  there  God,  the  righteous 
Judge,  ready  to  "render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
Aoeoi;  to  them  who  by  piiticut  continuance  in  well-doing 
■cck  for  glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality,  et^nal  life;  but 
'into  every  soul  that  dotli  evil,  indignation  and  wrath,  tribu- 
lation anil  angiiish:"  to  him,  I  say,  who  bath  a  prospect  of 
the  differont  state  of  perfect  happinesa  or  misery  that  attendd 
all  men  after  this  life,  depending  on  their  behaviour  here,  i 
the   nMMores  of  good  and  evil  that  govern  hid  cloice  aro  ' 
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mightily  changed.     For.  since  nothmg  of  pleasure  an>l 
in  tliis  life  can  bear  any  proportion  to  the  endless  ' 
or  exquiisite  misery  of  an  immortal  soul  hereailer.  aj 

his  power  will  have  their  preference,  not  accordiug  to  tli 
transient  i>lea8ure  or  pain  that  accompanies  or  follows  then 
here,  but  as  they  serve  to  secure  that  perfect  durable  ba{i 
piness  hereafter. 

61.  A  more  jxirlieular  Account  of  wrong  JutlgmtnCs. — Bnlj 
to  account  more  particularly  for  the  misery  that  uiva  ofl 
bring  on  themselves,  notwithstanding  that  they  do  all  ij 
earnest  pursue  happiness,  wo  miist  consider  how  tilings  comi 
to  be  represented  to  our  desires  under  deceitful  appeanmoeag 
and  that  is  by  the  judgment  pronouncing  wrongly  concern " 
jng  them.  To  see  how  far  this  reaches,  and  what  are  tlu 
causes  of -wrong  judgment,  we  must  remember  that  thin 
are  judged  good  or  bad  in  a  double  sense. 

Fii-st,  That  which  is  properly  good  or  bad,  is  nothing  bat 
barely  pleasui-e  or  pain. 

Secondly,  But  because  not  only  present  pleasnre  and  paiu, 
but  that  also  which  is  apt  by  its  efficacy  or  consequences  to 
bring  it  upon  us  at  a  distance,  is  a  proper  object  of  our  de- 
sires,  and  apt  to  move  a  creature  that  has  foresight;  then- 
foro  things  also  that  draw  after  them  pleasure  and  pain,  ut 
considered  as  goo<l  and  evil. 

62.  The  wi-oug  judgment  that  misleads  us,  and  makes 
wUl  often  fasten  on  the  worse  side,  lies  in  misreportiod 
upon  the  various  comjMxrisons  of  these.  The  wrong  Jnd^ 
nient  I  am  here  sjieoking  of,  is  not  what  one  man  may  ihiull 
of  the  determination  of  another,  but  what  every  ninn  liifiig 
self  must  confess  to  be  wrong.     For,  since   I  lay  it 

certain  ground,    that   every   intelligent    being  really  

happiness,  which  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure,  witl 
out  any  considerable  mixture  of  uuea-siness;  it  is  ini|>c«aihi»1 
any  one  should  willingly  put  into  his  own  draught  suy 
Litter  ijigredieut,  or  leave  out  anything  in  his  power  tb«i 
Would  tend  to  his  satisfiiction,  and  the  completing  of  bit 
happiness,  but  only  by  wrong  judgment.  I  sludl  not  hcn» 
8{icak  of  that  mistake  which  is  the  consequence  of  invincil>l 
error,  which  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  wrong  judgment; 
out  of  that  wrong  judgment  which  wery  man  himself 
confeti;  to  be  so. 
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63.  In  comparing  Present  and  IhUtvn, — If,  thwefore,  bm 
to  jircsent  pleasure  and  \ttim,  the  mind,  as  has  been  uaicl, 
never  mistakes  that  wliicli  is  really  good  or  evil;  that  which 
is  the  gn-ater  ])!easiirc,  or  the  greater  pain,  is  really  just  as 
it  ajipears.  But,  though  ])resent  pleasure  and  fiain  show 
their  difference  and  degrees  so  plainly  as  not  to  leave  room 
to  mistake;  yet,  when  we  compare  present  pleasure  or  pain 
with  future,  (which  is  usually  the  case  in  most  important 
det*rniination8  of  the  will,)  we  often  make  wrong  judgments 
of  them,  taking  our  measures  of  thera  in  different  positions 
of  distance.*  Objects  near  our  view  are  apt  to  be  thought 
greater  thau  those  of  a  larger  size  that  ar«  more  remote : 
and  so  it  is  with  pleasures  and  pains:  the  present  is  apt  to 
carry  it ;  and  those  at  a  distance  have  the  disadvantage  in 
the  comparison.  Thus  most  men,  like  spendthrift  heirs,  are 
apt  to  judge  a  little  in  hand  better  than  a  great  deal  to 
come;  and  so,  for  small  matters  in  possession,  part  with 
greater  ones  in  reversion.  But  that  this  is  a  wrong  judg- 
ment, every  one  must  allow,  let  his  pleasure  consist  in  what- 
ever it  will :  since  that  which  is  future  will  certainly  come 
to  be  present;  and  then,  having  the  same  advantage  of 
nearness,  will  show  itself  in  its  fiill  dimensions,  and  discover 
his  wilful  raistakc,  who  judged  of  it  by  une<jual  measures. 
Were  the  jileasure  of  drinkhig  accomjianied  the  veiy  moment 
a  mui  takes  off  his  glass  with  that  sick  stomach  and  aching 
bead  which,  in  some  men,  are  sure  to  follow  not  many  hours 
after;  I  think  nobody,  whatever  pleasure  he  had  in  has  cupa, 

*   In  Uliulration  of  tbiii  truth,   BuSbn  bao  drawn  a  very  hidicrouD 

fiicture.  In  ejiplAin'mg  the  fiensntions  of  the  first  man: — *' J'avoui  jeUf 
ea  yeux  «ur  inon  corjw.  Jo  le  jugeoia  d'un  volume  ^norme,  et  ai  grand 
>)ue  toiu  lea  objcts  qui  avoit  fni|ip^  mes  yeux  ne  me  parairaoirut  ttn 
en  oomparaison  que  de*  pointa  lumineux.  Je  m'ecaminai  longtcmp* ;  ja 
lua  regardou  avec  pUviair;  ie  suivoii  ma  main  de  I'ccil  et  j'obtervois  aea 
inouvementii ;  j'eua  gurtout  •«!»  lea  \A(t»  lea  ]Aai>  ^trangea,  ja  ctOToia  quo 
le  mouTcment  de  ma  main  n'etoit  qu'uno  cap^ce  d'existeoce  fugitire, 
une  Bucceasion  de  choaea  aoublaUes ;  je  Tapproche  de  mea  ycux:  ello 
me  pamt  encore  {>lua  grande  que  tout  mon  corps ;  et  elle  fit  diaparoltre 
h  ma  vue  un  nonbre  inlini  d'objata.  Je  coramenpii  k  aoupfonner  qu'il 
itvoit  de  I'Ulusion  dana  cett«  acnaation  qui  me  venoit  par  lea  yeux. 
avoit  vu  diatinctement  qua  do,  nuiin  n'etoit  qu'une  petite  partie  <'>a 
raon  corft ;  et  jo  ne  (xiuTaia  comprendre  qu'elle  fut  augment^  au  point 
de  nc  poraltro  d'une  gnindeur  d(!meaur^c  je  resolua  done  de  ne  me  fier 
fU*Mi  toucher  qui  ne  m'avait  paa  encore  tromp^  et  d'itre  en  garde  am 
joute*  lea  autrea  ia^Di  de  jsotir  et  d'itro. — Tuo. 
Yta.  1.  1^ 
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would  on  these  conditions  iivn  lelwine  touch  hLi  Itpe;  which 
yet  he  daily  swallow^  and  thu  evil  side  conieB  to  be  chcaen 
oiily  by  the  fallacy  of  a  little  difference  in  time.  But  if 
pleasure  or  pain  can  be  so  lessened  only  by  a  few  horn's'  re- 
movul,  how  much  more  will  it  be  ho  by  a  further  distance, 
to  a  man  that  will  not,  by  a  right  judgment,  do  what  timd 
will,  L  e.,  bring  it  home  upon  bituself,  and  consider  it  as  pre- 
sent, and  there  take  its  true  dimensions)  This  is  the  way 
we  usually  impose  on  oiirselve:!,  in  respect  of  bare  pleasun.* 
and  pain,  or  the  true  degrees  of  hap|)iuess  or  mi^ry:  the 
future  loses  ita  just  jiroportion,  and  what  is  present  obtaias 
the  preference  as  tlio  greater.  1  mention  not  hero  the  wrong 
judgment,  whereby  the  absent  are  not  only  lessened,  but  re- 
duced to  perfect  notliing ;  when  men  enjoy  what  they  can  in 
present,  and  make  sure  of  that,  concluding  amiss  that  no  evil 
will  thence  follow.  For  that  Ilea  not  in  comjiaring  the  great- 
ness of  future  good  and  evil,  which  is  that  we  are  here  speaking 
of;  but  in  another  sort  of  wrong  judgment,  which  is  concern- 
ing good  or  evil,  as  it  is  considered  to  be  the  cause  au>l 
procurement  of  pleasure  or  pain  that  will  follow  from  it. 

64.  Causes  of  this. — The  cause  of  our  judging  amiss,  when 
we  compare  our  present  pleasure  or  pain  with  future,  seeu^ 
to  me  to  bo  the  weak  and  narrow  constitution  of  our  minds. 
We  cannot  well  enjoy  two  pleasures  at  once,  much  less  any 
pleasure  almost,  whilst  pain  possesses  us.  Tlie  present  plai- 
Bure,  if  it  be  not  very  languid,  and  almost  none  at  all,  filU 
our  narrow  souls,  and  so  takes  up  the  whole  mind,  that  it 
scarce  leaves  any  thought  of  things  a)>3ent :  or  if  among  our 
jjleasures  there  are  stime  which  are  not  strong  enough  to  ex- 
clude the  consideration  of  things  at  a  distance,  yet  we  havu 
so  great  an  abhorrence  of  pain,  that  a  little  of  it  extinguishes 
all  our  pleasures :  a  little  bitter  mingled  in  our  cup,  leaves  no 
relish  of  the  sweet,  llence  it  comes  that,  at  any  rate,  wo 
desire  to  be  rid  of  the  present  evil,  wliich  we  are  apt  to  think 
nothing  absent  can  equal;  Iwcause,  under  the  [ircsent  pain, 
we  find  not  ourselves  capable  of  any  the  least  degree  of  hap- 
piness. Men's  daily  complaints  are  a  loud  proof  of  this :  the 
pain  that  any  one  actually  feels  is  still  of  all  other  the  worst; 
and  it  is  with  anguish  they  cry  out,  "Any  rather  than  this: 
nothing  can  bo  so  intolerable  as  what  I  now  suffer."  And  | 
Uierefore  our  whole  endeavours  and  thoughts  are  intent  lo 
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get  rid  of  the  present  evil,  lieforo  iill  things,  as  the  first  necos- 
sary  condition  to  our  happiness,  let  what  will  follow.  Nothing, 
■s  we  paaiionately  think,  can  exceed,  or  almost  equal,  th^ 
nneasinfiHH  that  sitd  so  hea\y  upon  us.  And  because  th. 
abstinence  from  a  prcseut  pleasure  that  offers  itself  is  a  ])ain, 
nay,  oftentimes  a  very  great  one,  the  desire  being  inflamed 
by  a  near  and  tempting  object,  it  is  no  wonder  that  that 
operates  after  the  same  manner  pain  does,  and  lessens  in  our 
thoughts  what  is  future;  and  so  forces  us,  as  it  were,  blind- 
fold into  its  embraces. 

Cd.  Add  to  this,  that  ab.seut  good,  or,  which  is  the  same] 
thing,  futui'e  pleasure,  especially  if  of  a  sort  we  are  unac- 
quainted with,  seldom  is  able  to  counterbalance  any  uneasiness, 
either  of  jmin  or  desire,  which  is  pi-esent.  For  its  greatness 
being  no  more  than  what  shall  be  really  tasted  when  enjoyed,  i 
men  are  apt  enough  to  lessen  that,  to  make  it  give  place  to 
any  present  desire;  and  conclude  with  themselves,  that  when 
it  comes  to  trial,  it  may  ]>08sibly  not  answer  the  report  or 
opinion  that  generally  passes  of  it;  they  having  often  found, 
that,  not  only  what  others  have  magnified,  but  even  what 
ihey  themselves  have  enjoyed  with  great  plesjjure  and  delight 
at  one  time,  has  proved  insipid  or  nauseous  at  another;  and 
therefore  they  see  nothing  in  it  for  which  they  should  forego 
a  present  enjoyment.  But  that  this  is  a  false  way  of  judging, 
when  applied  to  the  happiness  of  another  life,  they  must 
confess;  unless  they  will  say,  "  God  cannot  make  those  happy 
he  designs  to  be  so.''  For  that  l)eing  intende<l  for  a  state  of 
happiness,  it  must  certainly  be  agreeable  to  every  one's  wish 
and  desire:  could  we  suppose  their  relishes  as  different  there 
AS  they  are  hci-c,  yet  the  manna  in  heaven  will  suit  every 
one's  palate.*  Thus  mi»ch  of  the  wrong  judgment  we  make 
of  present  and  future  pleasure  and  jiain,  when  they  are  com- 
I>ared  together,  and  so  the  absent  considered  as  futui-o. 

66.  In  cojisidering  C'onae<pje>ice3  o/  Actiont. — As  to  things 
good  or  bad  in  their  consequences,  and  by  the  ajitness  that  is 
in  them  to  procure  us  good  or  evil  in  the  future,  we  judga 
amias  several  ways. 

•  Tliij  thought  owes,  perhaps,  iti  singuliir  be»nty.  to  the  implicit  re- 
.'flrence  to  the  dupeimation  of  manna  in  tlie  wildernen ;  where  he  who 
gitJhered  much  had   non»  tc  tfpare,    itO'l  ^  who  giLthered  \.\l\^n  '\m^«^ 
Bu*.huii^.  ^£0. 
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1.  Whea  we  ja<lge  thU  ao  msch  evil  daw  not  zcmUjr  depcaJ 
OB  Umib.  m  in  tnnh  UMt«  doec 

3.  Wlien  we  judge,  tbat.  tboagh  the  oonaeqtuitce  Le  of 
tbat  moment,  jet  it  is  not  of  that  oert&inty,  but  Hukt  it  may 
otherwiae  fall  oat,  or  ebe  bjr  MMBe  meaa*  be  •voided;  ••  hy 
iadiwtiy,  addrcH,  change  rqientuia^  Ac  That  thoe  an 
wrong  wajTB  of  judging,  wc*«  easy  to  ahow  in  every  partknkr, 
if  I  would  examine  them  at  large  tiagij ;  bat  I  sball  oolr 
TKH*'""  this  in  general,  riz.,  that  it  is  a  Toy  wrtoig  and 
irrational  waj  of  proceeding,  to  venture  a  greater  good  for  s 
leai^  npon  uncertain  gwiaiwi,  and  before  a  doe  examine' 
be  mode,  pro[iortionable  to  the  weigbtiness  of  the  mu: 
■ad  the  coacerument  it  is  to  ns  not  to  niihtalcw.  This,  I  think 
erery  one  unist  confess,  eqieciallj  it'  he  ooosiden  the  usosl 
canae  of  this  wrong  judgment,  whereof  theae  following  an 
some. 

67.  C'auMB  of  Uti*. — I.  Ignorance.  He  that  jodges  with- 
out informing  himself  to  the  utmoat  that  he  'a  capaltle,  caaivit 
acquit  himself  of  judging  anuan. 

IL  Inadvertency.  When  a  man  overlooks  even  that  which 
ho  doeH  know.  This  is  an  affected  and  preseut  ignorancJ. 
which  misleads  our  judgments  as  much  as  the  other.  Jm  '.- 
ing  is,  as  it  were,  balancing  an  account,  and  cleterminiiii; 
which  side  the  odds  lie.  If  therefore  either  side  be  huddJcil 
up  in  baste,  and  several  of  the  sums  that  should  have  gooo 
into  the  reckuuiiig  be  overlooked  and  left  out,  this  precipi- 
tancy causes  ps  wrong  a  judgment  as  if  it  were  a  jierfcct 
ignorance.  That  which  most  commonly  causes  tliis,  is  tlm 
provalency  of  so.nie  jirejic-ut  jjleasure  or  pain,  heightened  by 
our  feeble  passionate  nature,  most  strongly  wrought  on  I'V 
what  is  present.  To  check  this  precipitancy,  our  understaiul- 
ing  and  rea«ou  were  given  u.<s  if  we  will  make  a  right  use  cfj 
them,  to  search  and  see,  and  then  judge  tbereujjon.  Without 
liberty,  the  tmdcrstanding  would  be  to  no  purpose:  ac<l 
without  undenit.-uiding,  liberty  (if  it  could  be)  would  sigtirf 
nothing.  If  a  man  sees  M'hat  would  do  him  good  or  lianii. 
what  would  make  liim  happy  or  miserable,  without  U-ini; 
able  to  move  himself  one  step  towards  or  from  it,  what  is  Mo 
the  better  for  seeing]  And  be  that  is  at  liberty  to  rambls^ 
in  perfect  darkness,  wliat  is  lii.-»  liberty  better  than  if  h(V 
ware  driven  up  ciud  down  as  a  bubble  by  the  force  of  th»~ 
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wind?  Ttie  being  acted  l»y  a  blind  impulse  from  without, 
or  from  within,  is  little  cmUIh.  The  first,  theivforo,  and  ^iit 
u«e  of  liberty  is  to  liiudt-r  blind  precipitancy;  the  prin- 
■pal  exercise  of  freedon.  is  to  stand  still,  o|>en  the  eyes, 
look  about,  and  take  a  view  of  the  consequence  of  what  wt 
are  going  to  do,  as  much  as  the  weight  of  the  matter  re- 
quires. How  much  sloth  and  negligence,  heat  and  passion, 
the  prevaleiicy  of  fa.shion  or  acquired  indispositions  do 
■Bverally  contribute,  on  occasion,  to  these  wrong  judgments, 
I  shall  not  here  fui'ther  inquire.  I  shall  oidy  add  one 
other  fclse  judgment,  ■which  I  think  necessary  to  mention, 
because  perhaps  it  is  little  token  notice  of,  though  of  great 
influence. 

(Jb.  Wrong  Judgment  of  what  it  necessary  to  our  II ap- 
ptMet*. — All  men  desire  happinea-*,  that  is  jiast  doubt;  but, 
■8  has  been  already  observed,  when  they  ai-e  rid  of  pain,  they 
are  apt  to  take  up  with  any  pleaMvu*  at  hand,  or  that  c\iBtow 
has  endeared  to  them,  to  rest  satisded  in  that ;  and  so  being 
happy,  till  some  new  desire,  by  making  them  uneasy,  dis- 
turbs that  hapjiiuesa,  and  shows  them  that  they  are  not  bo, 
they  look  no  further;  nor  is  the  will  determined  to  any 
action  in  pursuit  of  any  other  known  or  api)arent  good.  For 
Mnce  we  find  thut  we  cannot  enjoy  all  sorts  of  good,  but  one 
excludes  another;  wo  do  not  fix  our  desires  on  every  appa- 
rent greater  good,  unless  it  be  judged  to  l>e  necessary  to  our 
hAppineBs;  if  we  think  we  can  be  happy  without  it,  it  moves 
OB  not.  This  is  another  occnsion  to  men  of  judging  wrong, 
when  they  take  not  that  to  be  necessary  to  their  happiness 
which  really  is  so.  This  mistake  misleads  us  both  in  the 
choice  of  the  good  we  aim  at,  and  very  often  in  the  means  to 
it,  when  it  is  a  remote  good.  But  which  way  ever  it  be, 
either  by  pUciug  it  where  ixsally  it  is  not,  or  by  neglectijig  the 
means  as  not  ut^ce■;sary  to  it;  when  a  man  misses  his  great 
end,  happiness,  he  will  ackuowledLce  he  judged  not  right. 
That  which  contributes  to  this  mintake,  is  the  i«al  or  sup- 
]>os«d  unplea.santness  of  the  actions,  which  are  the  way  to 
this  end;  it  seeming  so  ])repostexous  a  thing  to  men,  to  make 
themselves  unhappy  in  order  to  hapjiiuess,  that  they  do  not 
cosily  bring  themselves  to  it. 

6'J.    We  can  diange  llie  AgreeaMenesa  or  Ihsagreealileneit  in 
ings — Tl^Jn^g^uiiy.  theiieforf^  Quncermu^l\i\&i&a!Ai 
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is,  "  whedicr  it  be  ia  a  man's  power  to  change  the  pleMUi- 
neas  imd  unpl«aa&ntness  that  accompanies  any  aott  at  »»• 
tiont"  And  as  to  that,  it  is  plain,  in  man j  cases  he  can. 
Men  may  and  should  correct  their  palates,  and  give  rdiik 
to  what  either  has,  or  they  suppose  has  none.  Tlie  relish  of 
the  mind  is  as  various  as  that  of  the  bodr,  and  like  that  too 
may  be  altered ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  men  cannot 
change  the  displeasingne&s  or  indiflerency  that  is  in  aetioBi 
into  pleasure  and  desire,  if  they  will  do  but  what  is  in  their 
power.  A  due  consideration  will  do  it  in  some  cases;  104 
practice,  application.  luid  custom  in  most.  Bread  or  tobeoeo 
may  be  n^lected,  where  they  are  shown  to  be  uaefol  to 
heiJth,  because  of  an  indifferency  or  disrelish  to  them;  rMc 
son  and  consideration  at  first  recommend,  and  begin  their 
trial,  and  use  finds,  or  custom  makes  them  pleasant.  That 
this  is  BO  in  virtue  too,  is  very  certain.*  Actions  are  plat- 
ing or  displeasing,  either  in  themselves,  or  considered  as  t 
means  to  a  greater  and  more  desirable  end.  The  eating  U 
a  well-seasoned  di.>ih,  suited  to  a  man's  palate,  may  more 
the  mind  by  the  delight  itself  that  accompanies  the  etXJaag, 
without  reference  to  any  other  end ;  to  which  the  considera- 
tion of  the  pleasure  there  is  in  health  and  strength  (to  which 
that  meat  is  subservient)  may  add  a  new  gusto,  able  to  make 
us  swallow  an  ill-relished  potion.  In  the  latter  of  theM^ 
any  action  is  rendered  more  or  less  pleasing,  only  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  end,  and  the  being  mort-  or  less  per- 
suaded of  its  tendency  to  it,  or  neceasary  connexion  with  it: 
but  the  pleasure  of  the  action  itself  is  best  acquired  or  in- 
creased by  use  and  practice.  Trials  often  reconcile  us  to 
that,  which  at  a  distance  we  looked  on  with  aversion;  and 
by  repetitions  wear  us  into  a  liking  of  what  jiosaibly,  in 
the  first  e»say,  displeased  wl  Habits  have  powerful  charms 
and  put  so  strung  atti-actions  of  easiness  and  pleasure  into 
what  we  accustom  ourselves  to,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to 
do,  or  at  least  be  easy  in  the  omission  of  actions,  which  ha- 
bitual practice  has  suited,  and  thereby  recommends  to  db. 
Though  this  be  very  visible,  and  every  one's  ezpcrienc« 
shows  liim  he  can  do  so;    yet  it  is  a  part  in  the  conduct  ol 

•Indeed,  according  to  Aristotle'i  theory,  there  c»n  be  no  viitac  bai 
^eortooiary  »ction»,  uDce  vt-tue  ta  merely  the  habit  of  doin^  gooi. 
(Bm  Ithk.  Kioom.  L  u.  p.  74  with  the  CommoDtary  of  Viotai;)— B(V 
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men  towards  their  haj^plnesa,  neglected  to  a  degree,  that 
it  will  be  possibly  entertained  us  a  purudox,  if  it  bo  said,  that 
men  can  inake  things  or  actions  more  or  less  pleasing  to 
themselves;  and  thereby  remedy  that,  to  which  one  may 
jnstly  impute  a  great  deal  of  their  wandering.  Fashion  and 
the  common  opinion  having  settled  wrong  notions,  and  edu- 
cation and  custom  ill  habits,  the  juat  values  of  things  are 
misplaced,  and  the  palates  of  men  corrupted.  Fains  should 
be  taken  to  rectily  these ;  and  contrary  habits  change  our 
pleasures,  and  give  a  relish  to  that  wliicii  is  necessary  or  con- 
ducive to  our  happiness.  This  every  one  must  confess  he 
can  do ;  and  when  happiness  is  lost,  and  misery  ovei-takes 
liim,  he  will  confess  ho  did  amiss  in  neglecting  it,  and  con- 
demn himself  for  it;  and  I  ask  every  one,  whether  ho  has  not 
often  done  so? 

70.  Preference  of  Vice  to  Virtue  a  manifest  wrong  Judg- 
menl. — I  shall  not  now  enlarge  any  further  on  the  wrong 
judgments  and  neglect  of  what  is  in  their  power,  whereby 
men  mislead  themselvi«.  This  would  make  a  volume,  and 
is  not  my  business.  But  whatever  false  notions,  or  shome- 
fiil  neglect  of  what  is  in  their  power,  may  put  men  out  of 
their  way  to  happincssi,  and  distract  them,  as  we  see,  into 
80  different  courses  of  life,  this  yet  is  certain,  that  morality, 
established  upon  its  true  foundations,  cannot  but  determine 
the  choice  in  any  one  tliat  will  but  consider :  and  ho  that 
will  not  be  so  far  a  rational  creature  as  to  reflect  seriously 
npon  infinite  happiness  and  misery,  must  needs  condemn 
himself  as  not  making  that  use  of  his  understanding  ho 
should.*      The   rewards  and  punishments  of  another   lif^ 

*  On  the  Bubjeci  of  future  punUbment,  here  barely  gloncod  at 
tiy  Locke,  whole  volumei  have  been  compoied  by  theological  writers ; 
of  which,  the  most  extraordinary  that  ha«  fallen  in  my  way,  a  the 
work  of  the  Jeniit  Drexeliiu.  entitled  "  De  Oamnatorum  Carcere  et 
Rogo."  Aa,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Locke' »,  the  book  i»  not  every 
day  to  be  met  with,  it  mny  not,  jierhaps,  be  amiss  to  introduce  hero 
•ome  account  of  itj  character  and  cnntcuta.  The  design  is  unquestion- 
ably meritorious ;  being  no  other  than  to  deter  men  from  vice  and 
iniquity,  by  laying  before  them  a  terrible  picture  of  the  results  to 
which  they  ineviialily  lead.  There  in,  however,  aomething  quaint  and 
singular  in  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  executed.  Ho  makes  > 
nine- fold  division  of  the  torments  of  h»U ;  of  which  the  first  is  darkness: 
"  Primum  »temitatis  Tartane  tomientur,;,  tenebrse. "  (p.  17.)  To  this 
^leeiss  at  torture  snaweds  that  of  weeping  and  \ameQ\jt!aina-.  '^  k^fiMzvxi& 
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which  the  Almightj  hsa  <«tahli«hed  u  the  enforoemmt*  of 
hU  Liwii,  are  of  weight  enough  to  dMermine  the  ctoMc, 
against  whatever  pleasure  or  pain  this  life  sm  abow,  whea 
the  eternal  state  is  considenxl  bat  in  its  bare  pooibi 
which  nobody  can  make  any  doubt  oC  He  that  will  allow 
exqniaite  and  endless  happiness  to  be  bat  the  poasible  oqd 
sequence  of  a  good  life  here,  and  the  contrary  statA  tiie 
possible  reward  of  a  bad  one,  mast  own  himaelf  to  jndge 
very  mach  amiss  if  he  does  not  conclude  that  a  virtaoas  life, 
with  the  certain  expectation  of  everUsting  bliss,  which  may 
come,  is  to  be  preferred  tu  a  yicioos  one,  with  the  bar  of 

■itamitatii  IVrtars  faunentmn,  tonnentim,  flrtoa."  ip.  37.>  Frao  Urn 
natnre  of  the  thinl  kind  of  paniafameBt,  it  nay  be  in&red  that  tlM  gaad 
Jesuit  CDDOeived  port  of  the  joyi  of  Pandiae  to  oouiit  in  cali^f  aai 
drinking;  for,  lonng  n^bt  of  the  probable  ooadition  of  iriaiaiiliiiiBMl 
apirita,  be  cooceivea  a  ninth  part  of  the  toimeota  of  bdD  to  nrnriit  in 
etenuJ  banger  and  thint:  "Tertiam  stemitatu  Tutatm  totmeatom, 
famei  et  Btii."  (p.  5S.)  The  next  diriiion  ia  illiutzated  by  aa  engnur- 
ing  uMiaaaiitiiig'  a  mnltitade  of  hnman  bein^  mingled  ronftumfly 
with  aerili,  in  the  ibnn  of  goata,  and  all  hoidmf  their  ooaea.  A  flj- 
tng  deril,  with  kat'a  winga,  goat'a  leg*,  a  lion'a  tau,  and  a  moit  hideow 
aapect,  if  emptying  a  atinkpot  over  their  head*,  Soatnw  henaalh  wUch 
ia  a  label,  with  thu  device:  "  Hjec  Anhta  hoo  thai  gigaiL"  Ob  Ife 
baok  of  the  engraving  ii  a  bead  of  the  Virgin,  full  of  (weetaeaa  ami 
geotleneaa.  In  illuatration  of  the  torture  inflicted  by  fetid  odours 
the  author  givea  an  account  of  the  impriaonment  of  Carlo  Spinel^ 
in  a  fearfiil  prison  in  Japan,  which  ia  too  horrible  to  be  iniiaHd. 
The  beading  of  the  chapter  ii  aa  follow* :  — "  Quartum  ■tamitala 
Tartars  tormentum,  fcetor."  (p.  71.)  Next  to  this  aoceeedi  the  puaiah- 
loent  of  fire:  "Ignis."  (p.  $9.)  Sixth,  is  the  worm  of  oonacieooe ; 
"  Vermis  oonscientiK."  (p.  109.)  Seventh,  the  place  and  eu>n- 
paoy:  "Locus  et  aoctetas."  (p.  127.)  This  part  is  illustrated  by  a 
print,  singularly  grotesque,  representing  a  company  of  fat  and  sleek 
devils  dancing  with  a  number  of  the  damnfJ,  over  a  pavement  of  flames 
They  are  evidently  newly  arrived,  being  just  within  the  gates,  which 
are  strongly  barred  and  bolted.  Two  infernal  munciana,  one  with 
a  dragon's  tail,  the  other  with  the  claws  of  an  eagle,  are  flying  orsr 
their  heads,  the  one  blowing  a  trumpet,  and  the  other  scraping  a 
6ddle.  Scattered  among  the  roots  of  the  flames  are  letters,  which  baag 
put  tngetber  furm  the  following  sentences :  "  Like  dancen,  like  pipers; 
— "  Quale*  chorea  tales  et  CborantK."  On  the  back  of  yiis  horrid  r» 
presentation  is  the  bead  of  our  Saviour.  The  eighth  poniahment  ooo- 
sist*  in  deapair:  "  Desperatio."  (p.  143.)  And  the  ninth,  in  tbenevw 
ending  duration  of  the  whole :  ".^temitaa."  (p.  155.)  The  work  and* 
with  a  txiroration,  containing  a  brief  rocApitulation  and  expositioa  of 
tho  whole  subject.  Dr.  Tluimas  Burnett,  in  his  treatue  De  Statu  mor 
taoTum  et  Ite^ur^{«utlul^^  baa  a  diaqniaition  of  oonaiderable  Iwglk  at 
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that  drcatlfiil  state  of  miaerv  which  it  is  very  pwaible  may 
overtake  the  guilty  ;  or,  at  best,  the  terrible  uncertain  hope 
of  annihilation.*  This  id  evidently  so,  though  the  virtuous 
life  here  hod  nothing  but  pain,  and  the  vicious  coutiuuol 
pleasure;  which  yet  is,  for  the  most  part,  quite  otherwise, 
and  wicked  men  have  not  much  the  odtia  to  brag  of,  even  in 
their  pretient  possession ;  nay,  all  things  rightly  considered, 
liave,  I  think,  even  the  worst  part  here.t  But  when  in- 
finite happiness  is  put  into  one  scale,  against  infinite  misery 
in  the  other,  if  the  worst  that  comes  to  the  pious  man,  if  he 
mistakes,  be  the  best  that  the  wicked  can  attain  to  if  he  be 
in  the  right,  who  can  without  madness  run  the  venture? 
Who  in  hLs  wits  would  choose  to  come  witiiin  a  possibility  of 
infinite  miseiy,  which  if  he  miss,  there  is  yet  nothing  to 
bo  got  by  that  hiizard?  Whereas  on  the  other  side,  the 
sober  man  ventures  nothing  against  infinite  happiness  to  be 
got,  if  his  expectation  come«  not  to  pass.  If  the  good  aiau 
be  in  the  right,  he  is  eternally  happy ;  if  he  mistakes,  he  is 
not  miserable,  he  fuels  nothing.     On  the  other  side,  if  the 

the  locality  and  painn  of  lielL  (p.  283.)  Further  on  (p.  231',  ho  tij- 
eoaaei  the  question,  fint,  I  believe,  propoeetl  by  Ori^n,  whether  the 
punishments  of  a  future  life  are  to  be  eternal  or  merely  indefinite!  and 
nia  reasonings  are  worthy  tlie  cousideration  of  all  Christiana.  — £o. 

*  Addison  has  treated  at  (,Teatcr  length  of  this  topic  in  the ' '  Spectator, " 
a  work  which  the  present  generation  appears  disposed  to  neglect,  not- 
withstanding its  rare  merit  Milton,  too,  in  that  poem  which  contains 
the  expoMitiou  of  all  the  hopes  and  fcira  of  humanity,  has  {,'Uuced  at 
thia  thought  He  puts  even  into  the  mouth  of  devils  a  rejection  of  the 
hope  which  bad  men  entertain  of  annihihttion,  in  verses  which  I  have 
cAen  quoted : — 

"Thus  repulsed,  our  final  hope 
Is  Bat  despair :  we  must  exasperate 

I  The  Almighty  victor,  to  spend  all  his  rage. 

And  that  must  end  us — tlial  must  be  our  cure. 
To  be  nu  m«re :  sod  cure  !  for  who  would  lose. 
Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being, 
T^ow  tkoughlt  that  icander  Ihrouffh  tlemily. 
To  perish  nther,  swallowed  up  and  lost 
In  the  wide  wumb  of  uncreated  night, 
Devoid  of  sense  and  motion  t " 
(Pab.\dise  Lost,  U.  112  et  s«q.)— Ed. 

'f  This  wu  also  the  opinion  of  Plato,  who,  in  the  first  and  seooBJ 
bx>ks  of  the  Kepublic  and  in  the  Gorgiaa,  has  proved  to  demuUMtmioa 
that  to  be  vicious  is  to  be  miaeimble,  — ^Eo. 
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Jarly  show  it  me,  I  was  put  upoa  a  stricter  ro-^ 

iter.    Wherein  lighting  upon  a  very  easy  on^l 

slip  I  had  made,  in  putting  one  seemingly    v 


vioked  man  be  in  the  right,  he  is  not  happy ;  if  he  mistakei. 
he  is  infinitely  miserable.  Muot  it  not  be  a  most  manifet 
wrong  judgment  that  does  not  preaenily  see  to  which  side,  in 
this  case,  the  preference  is  to  be  given  ?  I  have  forborne  to 
mention  anything  of  the  certainty  or  probability  of  a  futur* 
ctate,  designing  here  to  show  the  wrong  judgment  that  any 
one  must  allow  he  makes  upon  his  own  principles,  laid  hov 
he  pleaaes,  who  prefei-s  the  short  pleasures  of  a  vicious  life 
upon  any  consideration,  whilst  he  knows,  and  cannot  but  b« 
certain,  that  a  future  life  is  at  least  possible. 

71.  lieeapUulalion. — To  conclude  this  inquiry  into  human 
liberty,  which,  as  it  stood  before,  I  myself  from  the  beginning 
fearing,  and  a  very  j  udicious  friend  uf  mine,  since  the  publi- 
cation, suspecting  to  have  some  mistake  in  it,  though  he 
could  not  particularly  show  it  me,  I  was  put  upon  a  stricter  ro-i 
view  of  this  chapter, 
scarce  observable  i " 

indifferent  word  for  another,  that  discovery  opened  to  raa 
this  present  view,*  which  hei-e,  in  this  second  edition,  I  sub- 

^  mit   to    the    learned   world,  and    which,  in    short,    is  this; 

^^"  Liberty  ia  a  power  to  act  or  not  to  act,  accordiiigaa  tha^ 
mind  directs."" 'A  power  to  direcTTho^operative  faculti^  '^'V 
motion  or  rest  in  particular  instances  is  tharwHicE"^r«  call 
the^ilL     That  which  in  the  train  of  our  voluntary  actions 
determines   the   will   to   any   change  of  operation,  is  some 
present  uneasiness;  which   is,  or  at  least  is  always  accom* 
panied  with  that  of  desire.     Desire  is  always  moved  by  e\i 
to  fly  it;  because  a  total  freedom  from  pain  always  makes 
necessary  jMirt  of  our  happines.s :  but  every  good,  nay,  eve 
greater  good,  does  not  constantly    move  desire,  b<Kaiase  Hfl 
may  not  make,  or  may  not  be  taken  to  make,  any  necoMazy 

*  It  ii  rcniJirked  by  QuintiUiiin,  where  be  ij  confeningf  certain  eiro- 
beoiM  opiniona  he  had  formoily  helil,  that  even  Hippocrates  diitia- 
guisheil  u  he  wu  in  the  science  of  medicinr,  malces  the  acknowledgnnot 
that  he  had  formerly  maintained  falae  poBitiona.  Cicero,  too,  in  hil 
riper  yean,  acted  upon  the  larae  principles,  rcject',~gf  opinions  which 
he  had  once  advocated.  (QuinL  Inatitut  Orat.  Liv.  III.  cap.  ri.  p. 
163.)  We  have  here  a  priiof  of  the  same  greatnea  in  Locke,  voo 
doea  not,  like  Sangrado,  affect  unerring  oonaiatency,  which  bdongi  ool 
to  man,  but  changing  hia  opinion  upon  matnre  conaideration,  fnuikly 
avowi  it,  and  *  rgitten  the  fact  for  (Jie  onooura^eraent  uf  future  philv 
topberL — Ka, 
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part  of  our  happinoaa.  For  all  that  we  rlnsirr;,  in  only  tn  h« 
nappy.  But  though  this  general  desire  of  happiness  of  crates 
constantly  and  invariably,  yet  the  satisfaction  of  any  par- 
ticular desire  can  be  su?pcnded  from  determining  the  will  to 
any  subservient  action,  till  we  have  maturely  examined 
whether  the  particular  apparent  good  which  we  then  desire 
makes  a  part  of  our  real  ha[>piness,  or  be  consistent  or  in- 
oon^istent  with  it.  The  result  of  our  judgment  upon  that 
examination  is  what  ultimately  determines  the  man,  who 
ODuld  not  be  free  if  his  will  were  determined  by  anything 
but  his  own  desire,  guided  by  his  own  judgment.  I  know 
titat  liberty,  by  some,  is  jilaccd  in  an  indifferency  of  the  man, 
antecedent  to  the  determination  of  his  wUl.  I  wish  they 
who  lay  so  much  stress  on  such  an  antecedent  indiScrency, 
as  they  call  it,  had  told  us  plainly  whether  this  supposed 
indifferency  be  antecedent  to  the  thought  and  judgment  of 
the  understanding,  as  well  as  to  the  decree  of  the  will.  For 
it  is  pretty  liard  to  state  it  between  them ;  i.  e.,  immediately 
after  the  judgment  of  the  understanding,  and  before  the  de- 
termination of  the  will,  becauae  the  determination  of  the 
will  immediately  follows  the  judgment  of  the  understanding : 
and  to  place  liberty  in  an  indifferency,  antecedent  to  the 
thought  and  judgment  of  the  understanding,  aeema  to  me 
to  place  liberty  in  a  state  of  darkness,  wherein  we  can 
neither  see  nor  say  anything  of  it;  at  least  it  places  it  in  a 
subject  incapable  of  it,  no  agent  being  allowefl  capable  of 
liberty,  but  in  consequence  of  thought  and  judgment.  I  am 
not  nice  about  phrases,  and  therefore  consent  to  say  with 
those  that  love  to  speak  so,  that  liberty  is  placed  in  indif ' 
ferency;  but  it  is  an  indifferency  which  remains  after  the 
juKlgment  of  the  understanding,  yea,  even  after  the  deter- 
mination of  the  will :  and  that  is  an  indifferency  not  of  the 
man,  (for  after  he  has  once  judged  which  is  best,  viz.,  to  do 
or  forbear,  he  is  no  longer  indifferent,)  but  an  indifferency  of 
the  operative  powers  of  the  man,  which  remaining  equally 
able  to  operate  or  to  forbear  operating  after,  as  before,  the 
lecroe  of  the  wUl,  are  in  a  state,  which,  if  one  pleases,  may 
be  called  indifferency;  and  as  far  as  this  indifferency  reaches, 
a  man  is  free,  and  no  further;  v.  g.,  I  have  the  ability  to 
uove  my  hand,  or  to  let  it  rest;  that  operative  power  is  in- 
iifferent  to  move  or  not  to  move  ziy  hand :  I  am.  then,  \& 
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lliat  rwpect  perfectly  free.  My  will  determines  that  open* 
tive  power  to  rest;  I  ain  yel  free,  because  the  indifierency  of 
ihat  ray  opemtive  power  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  still  remaiui 
the  power  of  moving  my  hand  is  not  at  all  imp&ired  by 
determination  of  my  will,  which  at  present  orders  rvsl; 
indifferency  of  that  power  to  act  or  not  to  act,  is  just  *»  il 
was  before,  as  will  appear,  if  the  will  puts  it  t<>  the  trinl,  bi' 
ordering  the  contrary.  But  if  during  the  rest  of  my  Inn.), 
it  bo  seized  with  a  siidieu  pftlsy,  the  indifferency  of  I  li»l 
operative  power  is  pone,  and  with  it  my  liberty ;  I  have  no 
longer  freedom  iu  that  resjiect,  but  am  un<ler  a  necessity  of 
letting  my  hand  rest.  On  the  other  side,  if  my  hand  be  put 
into  motion  by  a  convulsion,  the  inditterency  of  that  ojwnv- 
tive  faculty  is  taken  away  by  that  motion,  and  ray  liberty  in 
tlmt  case  is  lost,  for  I  am  nnder  a  necessity  of  ha\-in;r  my 
hand  more.  I  have  added  this,  to  show  in  what  sort  of  in- 
differency liberty  seems  to  me  to  consiat,  and  not  in  any 
other,  real  or  imaginary. 

72.  True  notions  concerning  the  nature  and  extt-nt  of 
liberty  are  of  so  great  importiince,  that  I  hope  I  shall  liu 
pardoned  this  digression,  which  my  attemi>t  to  explain  it  hw 
led  me  into.  The  ideas  of  w'll,  volition,  liberty,  and  n«e»- 
sity,  in  this  chapter  of  power,  came  naturally  in  my  way. 
In  a,  former  edition  of  tliis  treatise  I  gave  an  account  of  my 
thoughts  concerning  them,  according  to  the  light  I  then  lind, 
and  now,  as  a  lover  of  truth,  and  not  a  worshipjier  of  my 
own  doctrines,  I  own  some  change  of  my  opinion,  which  I 
think  I  have  discovered  ground  for.  In  what  I  first  writ,  I 
with  an  unbiassed  indifferency  followe<l  tnith  whither  1 
thought  she  led  me.  But  neither  being  so  vain  as  to  fancy 
infallibility,  nor  so  disingenuous  as  to  dissemble  mymintulcni 
for  fear  of  blemishing  my  reputation,  I  have,  with  tht?  sani" 
sincere  design  for  truth  only,  not  been  ashamed  to  publi&li 
what  a  severer  inquiry  has  suggested.  It  is  not  iropuaaibl* 
liut  that  some  may  think  my  former  notions  right,  and  sonM 
(a^j  I  have  already  found)  these  latter,  and  some  neither.  I 
shall  not  at  all  wonder  at  this  vaiiety  in  men's  opioioo^: 
impartial  deductions  of  reason  in  controverteil  [mint)  boing 
BO  rare,  anJ  exact  ones  in  abstract  notions  not  ski  very  easy, 
esjiecially  if  ot  any  length.  And  therefore  I  should  ihiok 
tayaelf  not  a  little  beboXieu  Vo   mv^  c>v\a,  who  would,  upoo 
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thmte  or  snj  other  ;p-ouoda,  fairly  clear  this  subject  of  libeity 
I'roiii  any  difficulties  that  may  yet  remain.' 

Before  I  close  this  chapter,  it  may  pcrliapa  lie  to  our  pui^ 
jtose,  and  help  to  give  us  clearer  conc'e])tious  about  jiower,  if 
we  make  our  thoughts  take  a  little  nioi-e  exact  survey  of 
action.  I  have  said  above,  tliat  we  have  idrais  but  of  two 
Dorts  of  action,  viz.,  motion  and  thinking.  These,  in  ti-uth, 
though  culled  and  countetl  actions,  yet,  if  nearly  eonsidered, 
will  not  be  loulid  ♦■o  be  alwaj"s  perfectly  bo.  For,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  there  are  instances  of  both  kinds,  which,  ujion  due 
consideration,  will  be  found  rather  passions  than  actions,  and 
consequently  so  far  the  effects  barely  of  passive  powers  in 
those  subjects,  which  yet  on  their  accounts  arc  thotight  agents. 
For  in  these  instances,  the  substance  that  huth  motion  or 
thought  receives  the  impression,  whereby  it  is  put  into  that 
action  purely  from  without,  and  so  acts  merely  by  the  capacity 
it  has  to  receive  such  an  impression  &om  some  external  agent; 
and  such  a  power  is  not  properly  an  active  iwwer,  but  a 
mere  passive  capacity  in  the  subject.  Sometimes  the  sub- 
Zitance  or  agent  puts  itself  into  action  by  its  own  power,  and 
this  is  proj)erly  active  power.  Whatsoever  moditicatioa  a 
Eubstance  has,  whereby  it  produces  any  effect,  that  is  culled 
action ;  v.  g.,  a  solid  substance,  by  motion,  o[K]rates  on  or 
altera  the  sensible  ideas  of  another  substance,  and  therefoi-e 
this  modification  of  motion  we  call  action.  But  yet  this 
motion  in  that  solid  subst.ince  is,  when  rightly  considered, 
but  a  passion,  if  it  received  it  only  from  some  external  agent. 
So  that  the  active  power  of  motion  is  in  no  sub.stance  which 
cannot  bei^n  motion  in  itself  or  in  another  substance  when 
at  rest.  So  likewise  in  thinking,  a  power  to  receive  ideas 
or  thoughts  from  the  operation  of  an)'  external  substance,  is 
called  a  [tower  of  thinking:  but  this  is  but  a  ]iasaive  power, 

*  It  would  require  a  treatue,  not  a  note,  to  detail  the  atteinnU  wbieli 
liars  lince  been  made  to  settle  tbia  question.  Dr.  Priestley,  iu  Eiigldnd. 
however,  and  the  authora  of  tlie  Syatime  de  la  Nature,  in  France, 
are  among  the  writers  who  have  chie6y  dUtinguiahed  themaelvea  in  ita 
inTestigation.  Like  the  origin  uf  evil,  the  queation  haa,  in  fact,  be- 
come a  mere  comnionpLuM  for  every  metaphyBician  who  ia  content 
u>  waita  bia  Btrengtii  upon  inquiries  that  have  been  shown  to  lead  to 
□othJog;  ainoe,  whatever  may  be  written,  nmn  feels  «hat  be  is  freo,  and 
briisTM  that  he  ia  aeoouotabVa  for  the  mm  be  may  nukke  of  his  fiewiaUi 
—Ur. 
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^™     or  capacity.     But  to  be  able  to  bring  iulo  view  ideas  out  of 
tight  at  one's  own  choice,  ami  to  comimre  which  of  them  one 
thinks  fit,  this  is  an  active  power.     This  reliection  taaj  be  of 
some  use  to  preserve  us  from  mistakes  about  powois  and 
actions,  which  grammar  and  the  commou  frame  of  langno^ 
may  be  apt  to  lead  us  into;  since  what  i:i  signified  by  rerlia 
that  grammarians  call  active,  dues  not  always  signify  action : 
V.  g.,  this  proposition :  I  see  the  moon,  or  a  star,  or  I  feel  tho 
heat  of  the  sun,  though  expressed  by  a  verb  active,  does  not 
signify  any  action  in  me,  whereby  I  operate  on  those  sub- 
stances; but  the  reception  uf  the  ideas  of  light,  roundneO) 
and  heat,  wherein  I  am  not  active,  but  barely  passive,  and 
cannot  in  that  position  of  my  eyes,  or  body,  avoid  receivisg 
^_     them.     But  when  I  turn  my  eyes  another  way,  or  remove 
^H    my  body  out  of  the  sunbeams,  I  am  properly  acti\'e;  becaaae 
^1    ot  my  own  choice,  by  a  power  within  myself,  I  put  myaelf 
^1    iuto  that  motion.     Such  an  action  is  the  product  of  active 
^H    power, 

^K  73.  And  thus  I  have,  in  a  short  draught,  given  a  view  ot 
^H  qur_originaLid(^  from  whence  all  the  rest  are  derived,  and 
^H  of  wliich  they  are  made  uji;  which,  if  I  would  consider  as 
^^  philosopher,  and  examine  on  what  causes  they  depend,  and 
of  what  they  are  made,  I  believe  they  all  might  be  reduced 
to  these  very  few  j)rimaiy  and  original  ones,  viz.,  extensioD. 
solidity,  mobility,  or35i_J*°^5r -<^  l»*"ig  move<l;  which  by 
our  senses  we  receive  from  body :  perceptivity,  or  the  power 
oT  peroeption,  or  thinkTng ;  motivity,^ or  the  power  of  moving; 
which  by  reflection  we  recelveTrum  our  minds.  I  crave 
leave  to  ma¥e  iise~or  thlse  two  now  words,  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  being  mistaken  in  the  use  of  those  which  are  equi- 
vocal To  which  if  wo  add  existence,  duration,  number, 
which  belbngboth  to  the  one  and  the  other,  we  have,  jicrhaps, 
aTl  the  ori^al  ideas  on  which  the  rest  dejjend.  For  by 
these,  I  imagine,  might  be  ejcplained  the  nature  of  colours, 
sounds,  tastes,  smells,  and  all  other  ideas  wo  liave,  if  wo  had 
but  faculties  acute  enough  to  perceive  the  severally  modified 
extensions  and  motions  of  these  minute  bodies,  which  pro- 
daoo  those  several  sensations  in  us.  But  my  present  purpoM 
being  uuly  to  inquire  into  the  knowledge  the  mind  has  of 
things,  by  those  ideas  and  appearances  which  Ood  has  fitted 
it  to  reoiiive  from  them,  and  how  the  mind  comes  by 
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knowledge,  rather  tKan  into  their  causes  or  manner  of  pro* 
dnction,  I  shall  not,  contrary  to  the  design  of  this  essay,  set 
myself  to  inquire  philosophically  into  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  bodies,  and  the  configuration  of  parts,  whereby  they  have 
the  power  to  produce  in  us  the  ideas  of  their  sensible  qua- 
lities: I  shall  not  enter  any  further  into  that  disquisition;  it 
sufficing  to  my  purpose  to  observe,  that  gold  or  saffron  has  n 
power  to  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  snow  or  milk 
the  idea  of  white,  which  we  can  only  have  by  our  sight, 
without  examining  the  texture  of  the  parts  of  those  bodies, 
or  the  particular  figures  or  motion  of  the  particles  whicii 
rebound  from  them,  to  cause  in  us  that  particular  sensation : 
though,  when  we  go  beyond  the  bare  ideas  in  our  minds, 
and  would  inquire  into  their  causes,  we  cannot  conceive  any- 
thing else  to  be  in  any  sensible  object,  whereby  it  produces 
different  ideas  in  us,  but  the  different  bulk,  figure,  number 
texture,  and  motion  of  its  insensible  jiarts. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

OP  UIXED  MOOES. 

1.  Mixed  ^f odes,  wIuU. — Uavino  treated  of  simple  mode« 
in  the  foregoing  chaptcis,  and  given  several  instances  of  some 
of  the  most  considerable  of  them,  to  show  what  they  are,  and 
how  we  come  by  them;  we  are  now  in  the  next  [ilace  to 
consider  those  we  call  mixed  modes;  such  are  the  complex 
ideas  we  mark  by  the  names  obligation,  drunkenness,  a  lie, 
dec.,  which  consisting  of  several  combinations  of  simple  ideas 
of  different  kinds,  I  have  called  mixed  modes,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  more  simple  modes,  which  consist  only  of 
simple  ideas  of  the  same  kind.  These  mixed  roo<ie8  being 
also  such  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  as  are  not  lo<}ked  upon 
to  bo  characteristical  marks  of  any  real  beings  that  have  a 

,dy  existence,  but  scattered  and  independent   ideas   put 
ther  by  the  mind,  ai-o  thereby  distinguished  from  the 
complex  ideas  of  substances. 

2.  Made  by  (he  Mind. — That  the  mind,  in  respect  of  ita 
simple  ideas,  is  wholly  passive,  and  receives  them  all  from  the 
«xistcnce  and  operations  of  things,  such  as  sensation  or  reflcv 
tion  offers  them,  without  beinf  able  to  make  ftivj  ov)a  V^ka, 
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experienc*  ahowB  us;  but  if  we  attentively  consider  the  ideal 
1  call  mixed  modes,  we  arc  now  speaking  of,  we  shall  find 
their  original  quite  different.  The  mind  often  exercias  an 
active  power  in  making  these  several  combinations:  for  it 
being  once  furnished  with  simple  ideas,  it  can  put  them  to- 
gether in  several  comjiositious,  and  so  muke  variety  of  com- 
plex ideas,  without  examining  whether  they  exist  »o  together 
in  nature.  And  hence  1  think  it  is  that  these  ideoa  are 
called  notion^,  as  if  they  had  their  original  and  cuustant 
existence  moi-e  iu  the  thoughts  of  men,  than  in  the  reality  of 
things;  and  to  foi-m  such  ideas,  it  suSiced  that  the  mind  put* 
the  parts  of  them  together,  and  that  they  were  consistent  in 
the  understanding,  without  considering  whether  tliey  had 
any  real  being;  though  I  do  not  deny  but  Beveml  of  them 
might  be  token  from  observation,  and  the  existence  of  6e\-enil 
simple  ideas  so  combined,  as  they  are  put  together  in  tbf 
understanding.  For  the  man  who  first  framed  the  idea  of 
hypocrisy,  might  have  either  taken  it  at  first  from  the  ob- 
servation of  one  who  made  show  of  good  qualities  which  he 
had  not,  or  else  have  fi-amed  that  idea  in  his  mind  without 
having  any  such  pattern  to  fashion  it  by ;  for  it  is  evident 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  languages  and  societies  of  men 
several  of  those  complex  ideas,  which  were  consequent  to  the 
constitutions  established  amongst  them,  must  needs  ha\~e 
been  in  the  minds  of  men  before  they  existed  anywhere  else 
and  that  many  names  that  stood  for  such  complex  ideas  wei 
in  use,  and  so  those  ideas  framed,  before  the  combinatioi 
they  stood  for  ever  existed. 

3.  Sometimea  got  by  tin  £xplication  of  tfieir  Namat, — la- 
deed,  now  that  languages  are  made,  and  abound  with  wo 
standing   for  such  combinations,  an  usual  way  of  getti 
these  complex  ideas  is,  by  the  explication  of  those  terms  thi 
stand  for  them.      For,  consisting  of  a  company  of  simpli 
ideas  combined,  they  may,  by  words  standing  for  those  simpli 
ideas,  be  represented  to  the  mind  of  one  who  tmderstanr 
those   words,  though  that  complex  combination  of  simpli 
ideas  were  never  offered  to  his  mind  by  the  real  existence 
of  things.     Thus  a  man  may  come  to  have  the  idea  of  sacri- 
lege  or  murder,  by  enumerating  to  him  the  sim])le  idoM 
which  these  words  stand  for,  without  ever  seeing  either  of 
(hem  committed. 
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4.  T^^e  Natne  ties  the  Pari*  ^f  rmxed  Modes  into  one  Idea. 
— "Erery  mixed  mode  oousisting  of  many  distinct  simple 
ideAS,  it  seems  reasonable  to  inquire,  "  whence  it  has  its 
nnitj,  and  how  suck  a  precise  multitude  comes  to  make  but 
one  idea,  since  that  combination  does  not  always  exist  to- 
gether in  nature?"  To  which  I  answer,  it  is  plain  it  has 
ita  unity  from  an  act  of  the  mind,  combining  those  several 
simple  ideas  together,  and  considering  them  as  one  complex 
one,  consisting  of  those  parts;  aud  the  mark  of  this  union, 
or  that  which  Li  looked  on  generally  to  complete  it,  is  one 
name  given  to  that  combination.  For  it  is  by  their  names 
that  men  cununonly  regulate  their  account  of  their  distinct 
species  of  mixed  modes,  seldom  allowing  or  considering  any 
number  of  simple  ideas  to  make  one  com])lex  one,  but  such' 
collections  as  there  be  names  for.  Thus,  though  the  killing 
of  an  old  man  be  as  fit  in  nature  to  be  united  into  one  com- 
plex idea,  as  the  kUliug  a  man's  father;  yet,  there  being 
no  name  standing  pitKiisely  for  the  one,  as  there  is  the  name 
of  parricide  to  mark  the  other,  it  is  not  taken  for  a  par- 
ticular complex  idea,  nor  a  distinct  species  of  actions  from 
that  of  killing  a  young  man,  or  any  other  man. 

5.  ITte  Cause  of'  maJdng  mixed  Modes. — If  we  should  in- 
quire a  little  fui-thcr,  to  see  what  it  is  that  occasions  men 
to  make  several  combinations  of  simple  ideas  into  distinct 
and,  ad  it  were,  settled  modes,  aud  neglect  others  which,  in 
the  nature  of  things  themselves,  have  as  much  an  aptne 
to  be  combined  and  make  distinct  ideas,  we  shall  find  thai 
reason  of  it  to  be  the  end  of  language;  which  being  to  mark 
or  communicate  men's  thoughts  to  one  another  with  all  the 
dispatch  that  may  be,  they  usually  make  such  collections 
of  ideas  into  complex  modes,  and  affix  names  to  them,  as  thej 
have  frequent  use  of  in  their  way  of  living  and  conversation, 
leaving  others,  which  they  have  but  seldom  an  occasion  to 
mention,  loose  and  without  names  to  tie  them  together;! 
they  rather  cboosing  to  enumerate  (when  they  have  need) 
such  ideas  as  make  them  up,  by  the  {larticular  names  that 
stand  for  them,  than  to  trouble  their  memories  by  multi- 
plying of  complex  ideas  with  names  to  them,  which  thqr 
•eldom  or  never  have  any  occasion  to  make  use  o£ 

6.  Why   Words  in   one  Language  have  none  answering  ui 
mnoih«r. — This  shows  us  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  there  an 
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^B  in  crtsry  language  many  particolar  words  -whic^  cft&not  (w 
^^"  rendered  by  any  one  aingle  word  of  another.  For  the  aeT*- 
ral  fashions,  customa,  and  manners  of  one  nation,  makhig 
several  combinations  of  ideas  familiar  and  neoeaawy  in  oo^ 
which  another  people  hare  had  uerer  any  oocaaioD  to  mike, 
or  perhaps  so  much  as  taken  notice  of;  names  oooaeof  oooat 
to  be  annexed  to  them,  to  avoid  long  periphraaeB  in  ttiingi 
of  daily  oonvenatioo,  and  so  they  become  so  many  diatintt 
complex  ideas  in  their  minds.  Thus  iarfioKiaiiic  *  amongtf 
the  Greeks,  and  proscriptio  amongst  the  Romans,  w«m 
words  which  other  languages  had  no  names  that  exMtfy 
answered,  because  they  stood  for  complex  ideas,  which  wen 
not  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of  other  nations.  \Vliere  thcM 
was  no  such  custom,  there  was  no  notion  of  any  sadi  ae- 
tions ;  no  use  of  such  combinations  of  ideas  as  were  united, 
and,  as  it  were,  tied  together,  by  those  terms ;  and  therefore 
in  other  countries  there  were  no  names  for  tliem. 

7.  And  Languages  changt. — Hence  also  wo  may  see  di0 
reason  why  languages  constantly  change,  take  up  new  and 
lay  by  old  terms  j  because  change  of  customs  and  opinion* 
bringing  with  it  new  combinations  of  ideas,  which  it  is  ne- 
ceaaaiy  frequently  to  think  on  and  talk  about ;  new  nama, 
to  avoid  long  descriptions,  are  annexed  to  them,  and  so  tlwr 
become  new  8])ecies  of  complex  modes.  What  a  number  of 
different  ideas  are  by  this  means  WTap|>ed  up  in  one  short; 
sound,  and  how  much  of  our  time  and  breath  is  thereby 
saved,  any  one  will  see,  who  will  but  take  the  pains  to  en' 
merate  all  the  ideas  that  either  reprieve  or  app«ial  stand  for 
and,  instead  of  either  of  those  names,  use  a  periphraris,  to 
make  any  one  understand  their  meaning. 

8.  MtJaed  Modiu  tohere  t/tey  exiat. — Though  I  shall  have 

*  Of  the  Gredan  otfrofum  the  ideu  geoetaUy  prrrBiling  are  ■hmM 
wholly  falae.     Many  appear  to  imagiae  that  it  wis  the  panufaiB<at  dl 
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superior  virtue ;  whereu  it  wu  (imply  a  preaerratiTe  against  thr  «^1 
>jectt  of  men  without  principle  or  hocour.     That  it  might  oceasL:: 
perverted,  it  not  to  be  denied :  but  what  inititutioa  may  oot !    .<  !.' 


mum  takes  the  right  view  of  the  question  where  he  ob«erv«a :  "V 
Plntorchus  dixit,  exilium  illud,  quod  tubibuit  ii,  adrams  quo*  ndT--. 
iata  enot,  non  maiefioiomm  pcwnam,  led,  <^p«s»  ■isn'nr—  jiiiw^kiim 
npra  emltm.  mcditm  auda  coKvctfiaMta  /mm."  (Oo  tba  S  muimm 
of  tlie  Athenians,  II.  n.  S43  et  seq. ;  OonL  JoL  PoU.  viiL  IB;  C«B- 
ci-uL  r.  p.  COS.)  With  regard  to  the  Bomai.  prateriptioh,  faagie  an 
Wtter  infonocd. — Eb 
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oocaaion  to  oonsuler  this  more  at  largo  yrhen  I  come  tu  treat 
of  wurds  imd  their  use,  yet  I  oould  not  avoid  to  tuke  thus 
much  notice  here  of  the  names  of  mixed  mode* ;  which  being 
fleeting  and  tnuisient  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  which 
have  but  a  short  existence  anywhere  but  in  the  minda  of 
moil,  and  there  too  have  no  longer  any  existence  than  whilst 
Uiey  are  thought  oo,  have  not  so  much  anywhere  the  ap- 
pearanoe  of  a  constant  and  lasting  existence  as  in  their 
Djunes :  which  are  therefore,  in  this  sort  of  ideas,  very  apt 
U>  be  taken  for  the  ideas  themselves.  For  if  we  should  in- 
quire where  the  idea  of  a  triumph  or  apotheosis  exists,  it  is 
evident  they  could  neither  of  them  exi^t  altogether  any- 
wbero  in  the  things  themselves,  being  actions  that  required 
tiina  to  theii-  performance,  nnd  i-o  could  never  all  exist  to- 
getlier :  and  as  to  the  minda  of  men,  where  the  ideas  of  these 
actions  are  supposed  to  be  lodged,  they  have  there  too  a  very 
unoeitiuu  existence ;  and  therefore  we  are  apt  to  annex  them 
to  the  names  that  excite  them  in  us. 

9.  //oto  we  gH  the  Ideas  of  mixed  Modes. — There  are  there- 
foce  three  ways  whereby  M'e  get  the  complex  ideas  of  niixe<l 
tnodoL     1.  By  exjierience  and  observation  of  things  them- 
■elves.     Thus,  by  seeing  two  men   wrestle  or  fence,  we  get 
tJbo  idea  of  wrestling  or  fencing.     2.  By  invention,  or  vo- 
faintary  putting  together  of  sevei:al  simple  ideas  in  our  own 
minds :  so  he  that  first  invented  printing  or  etching,  had  an 
idea  of  it  m  liis  mind  before  it  ever  existed.     3.  Which  is 
the  most  usual  way,  by  explaining  the  names  of  actions  we 
nerver  saw,  or  notions  we  cannot  see ;  and  by  enumerating, 
and  thereby,  as  it  wei-e,  sotting  before  our  imaginations  all 
thoee  ideas  which  go  to  the  making  them  up,  and  are  the 
constituent  purts  of  them.     For,  having  by  sensation  and 
reflection  stored  oui'  minds  with  simple  ideas,  and  by  use  got 
the  names  ihnt  stand  for  them,  we  can  by  those  means  rc- 
|n«sent  to  another  any  complex  idea  we  would  have  him 
omceive;  so  that  it  has  in  it  no  simple  ideas  but  what  he 
knows,   and  ha^  with  us  the  same   name  for.     For  all  our 
complex   ideas  are  ultimately  resolvable  into  simple  ideas,  of 
which  they  are  compounded  and  originally  made  up,  though 
[icrbiips  their  immedintc  ingi-ediente,  as  I  muy  so  say,  ore 
also  complex  ideas.     Thus,  the  mixed  mode  which  the  word 
lie  stiuids  for  w  made  of  these  simple  idew.    \.  K^^<:.\^a^A 
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Bounds.  2.  Certain  ideas  in  the  mind  of  tLe  spcakcc  3. 
Those  words  the  signs  of  those  ileas.  4.  Those  signs  pal 
together  by  affirmatiuu  or  negation,  otherwise  than  the  iiicw 
they  stand  for,  are  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  I  ihiuk  I 
need  not  go  any  fm-ther  in  the  analysis  of  that  complex  i  Ici 
we  call  a  lie;  what  I  have  said  is  enough  to  show  that  • 
made  up  of  simple  ideas:  and  it  could  not  be  but  an  t  . 
sive  tediousness  to  my  reader,  to  trouble  him  with  a  m-ne 
minute  enumeration  of  every  particular  simple  ide*  tfcu 
goes  to  this  complex  one ;  which,  from  what  baa  been  siid, 
he  cannot  but  bo  able  to  make  out  to  himself.  The  same 
may  be  done  in  all  our  complex  ideas  whatsoever;  which, 
however  compounded  and  decompounded,  may  at  last  1« 
resolved  into  simple  ideas,  which  are  all  the  materials  of 
knowledge  or  thought  we  have,  or  can  have.  Nor  shall  wo 
have  reason  to  fear  that  the  mind  is  hereby  stinted  to  too 
scanty  a  number  of  ideas,  if  we  consider  what  an  iuexhauA- 
tible  stock  of  simple  modes  number  and  tigui-c  alone  afford 
u&  How  far  then  mixed  modes  which  admit  of  the  rario'is 
combinations  of  different  simple  ideas  and  their  iniltuu 
modes  are  from  being  few  and  scanty,  we  may  easily  imagine. 
So  that,  before  we  have  done,  we  shall  see  that  nubo<iy  need 
be  afraid  he  shall  not  have  scope  and  compass  enough  fur 
his  thoughts  to  i-ange  in,  though  they  be,  as  I  pretend,  con- 
fined only  to  simple  ideas,  received  from  sensation  or  reflec- 
tion, and  their  several  combinations. 

10.  Motion,  Thinking,  and  Power  futve  been  moat  modified. — 
It  is  worth  our  observing,  which  of  all  our  simple  ideas  hava 
been  most  modified,  and  had  most  mixed  ideas  made  out  of 
them,  with  names  given  to  them ;  and  those  have  been  these 
three :  thinking,  and  motion,  (which  are  the  two  ideas  which 
comprehend  in  them  all  action,)  and  power,  from  whenc* 
these  actions  are  conceived  to  fiow.  The  simple  ideas,  I  lay. 
uf  thinking,  motion,  and  power,  have  been  those  which  havu 
been  most  modified,  and  out  of  whose  modifications  havt 
been  made  most  complex  modes,  with  names  to  them.  For 
action  being  the  great  business  of  mankind,  and  the  whole 
matter  about  which  all  laws  are  eonver.sant,  it  is  no  wonde 
that  the  several  modes  of  thinking  and  motion  should 
taken  notice  oi^  the  ideAs  of  thorn  obiservcd,  imd  laid  up  in  tha 
memory,  and  batt  names  assigned  to  them;  without  whiciil 
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laws  could  be  but  ill  made,  or  -vice  and  disoitler  reptessed. 
Nor  could  any  communication  be  well  had  amongst  men 
without  such  complex  ideaa,  with  names  to  them :  and  then*, 
fore  men  hiive  settled  names,  and  supposed  settled  idcns  in 
their  minds  of  modes  of  action  diatinj^iahed  by  their  causiisi^ 
means,  objects,  ends,  instruments,  time,  place,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, and  also  of  their  powers  fitted  for  those  actions , 
r.  g.,  boldness  is  the  power  to  apeak  or  do  what  we   intend, 

ifore  others,  without  fear  or  disorder;  and  the  Greeks  call 

e  confidence  of  speaking  by  a  peculiar  name,  va^fitiaia:* 
■which  power  or  ability  in  man  of  doing  anything,  when  it 
has  been  acquired  by  frequent  doing  the  same  thing,  is  that 
idea  we  name  habit;  when  it  is  forward,  and  ready  upon 
every  occasion  to  break  into  action,  we  call  it  disposition. 
Thns,  testiness  b  a  disposition  or  aptness  to  be  angiy. 

To  conclude :  Let  us  examine  any  modes  of  action,  v.  g., 
oonsideration  and  assent,  which  ai-e  actions  of  the  mind; 
running  and  speaking,  which  are  actions  of  the  body;  re- 
venge and  murder,  which  are  actions  of  both  together ;  and  we 
ahull  find  them  but  so  many  collections  of  simple  ideas,  which, 
together,  make  up  the  complex  ones  signified  by  those  names. 

1 1.  Several  Words  seermiruf  to  signify  Action,  sigriij)/  but  the 
Effect. — Power  being  the  source  from  whence  all  action  pro- 
ceedii,  the  substances  wherein  these  powers  are,  when  they 
exert  this  power  into  act,  are  called  canses;  and  the  sub- 
stances which  thereupon  are  produced,  or  the  simple  ideaa 
which  arc  introduced  into  any  subject  by  the  exerting  of  that 
jiower,  are  called  efiects.  The  efficacy  whereby  the  new  siib- 
stance  or  idea  is  produced,  is  called,  in  the  subject  exerting 
that  power,  action;  but  in  the  subject  wherein  any  simple 
idea  is  changed  or  produced,  it  is  called  passion:  which 
efficacy,  however  various,  and  the  effects  almost  infinite,  yet 
we  can,  I  think,  conceive  it,  in  intellectual  agents,  to  be 
nothing  else  but  modes  of  thinking  and  willing;  in  corporeal 
•gents,  nothing  else  but  modifications  of  mution.t    I  say  I 

'  He  wonl  vafifitiala  was  employed  in  a  vnriety  of  lensei  by  the 
Greeks,  but  properly  aigni6e<  that  frank  cootideoce  which  enables  k  man 
to  utter  what  he  conceirea  to  be  the  tmth.  Stobsoa  (tit  xiii.  t.  i.  p.  320, 
et  Kq.,  Ooiiford)  has  collected  innumerable  paaiagcs  in  iUustration  of 
this  imality,  which  the  reader  will  do  well  to  consult. — Ed. 

■f  Compare  with  the  rfmarks  in  the  text  the  H'{«cuV».\Xi>'na  ot  T^vr^. 
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think  we  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  anj  other  bat  these  two: 
for  whatever  sort  of  action  besides  these  pri.xlaces  anjr  effecU. 
I  confc?8B  myself  to  have  no  notion  or  idea  of;  and  bo  it  ii 
quite  remote  from  my  thoughts,  apprehensioni^  and  knoir- 
Indge ;  and  as  much  in  the  dai'k  to  me  as  five  other  seniei, 
or  as  the  ideas  of  colours  to  a  blind  man:  and  therefotv 
many  words  which  seem  to  express  some  action,  signifr 
nothing  of  the  action  or  modus  operandi  at  all,  but  barely 
the  effect,  with  some  circumstances  of  the  subject  wromrbt 
on,  or  cause  operating :  v.  g.,  creation,  annihilation,  contain 
in  them  no  idea  of  the  action  or  manner  whereby  they  are 
pro<luced,  but  barely  of  the  cause,  and  the  thing  done.  And 
when  a  countryman  says  the  cold  freezes  water,  though  the 
word  freezing  seems  to  import  some  action,  yet  truly  it  sig- 
nifies nothing  but  the  effect,  viz.,  that  water  that  was  before 
duid  is  become  hard  and  consistent,  without  containing  any 
idea  of  the  action  whereby  it  is  done. 

1 2.  Mixed  Modes  made  aUo  of  other  Ideas. — I  think  I  i 
not  need  to  remark  here  that,  though  power  and  action  : 
the  greatest  part  of  mixed  morles,  marked   by  names,  audi 
familiar  in  the  minds  and  mouths  of  men;  yet  other  sisaple 
ideas  and  their  several  combinations  are  not  excluded :  much 
less,  I  think,  will  it  bu  necessary  for  me  to  enumerate  all  the 
mixed  modes  which  have  been  settled  with  names  to  them 
That  would  be  to  make  a  dictionary  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  words  made  use  of  in  divinity,  ethics,  law,  and  politics, 
and  several  other  sciences.     All  that  is  requisite  to  my  pre-  j 
sent  design,  is  to  show  what  sort  of  ideas  those  are  which  IJ 
call  mixed  modes,  how  the  mind  comes  by  them,  and  that! 
they  are  compositions  made   up  of  simple  ideas  got  from  I 
sensation  and  reflection :  which,  I  suppose  I  have  done. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OF  OUR  COUrXiEX   IDEAS   OF  SUBSTAJCCES. 

1.  Idea*  of  Siibstancea,  hoto  made. — The  mind  being,  aa  I 
have  declared,  furnished  with  a  great  number  of  the  simple 

Hartley,  in  hia  curious  littlo  trcAljic,  cntitUd  "  Conjectiine  quadunda 
Hriuiu,  Motu,  et  Ideanun  Generntione ; "  purtioolarly  in  Ptopoatiou 
kii.  ziii.  p  82  et  eeq. — £d. 
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iJeas  convoyed  in  by  the  cin»es,  as  they  are  found  in  exterior 
things,  or  by  reflection  oa  its  own  operations,  takes  notice 
also  that  a  certain  number  of  those  simple  ideas  go  constantly 
together;  which  being  presumed  to  belong  to  one  thing,  and 
Tvords  being  suited  to  common  apprehensions,  and  made  use 
of  for  quick  dispatch,  are  called,  so  united  in  one  subject,  by 
one  name ;  which,  by  inadvertency,  we  are  apt  afterward  to 
talk  of  and  consider  as  one  simple  idea,  which  indeed  is  a 
complication  of  many  ideas  together :  because,  as  I  have  said, 
not  imagining  how  these  simple  ideas  can  subsist  by  them- 
aelyes,  we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose  some  sulMtratum 
•wherein  they  do  subsist,  and  from  which  they  do  result;  which 
therefore  we  call  substance.* 

2.  Our  Idea  of  Substance  in  general. — So  that  if  any  one 
will  examine  himself  concerning  his  notion  of  pure  substance 
in  general,  he  will  find  lie  has  no  other  idea  of  it  at  all,  but 
only  a  supposition  of  he  knows  not  what  support  of  such 
qualities  which  are  capable  of  producing  simple  ideas  in  us; 
Vhich  qualities  are  coriunonly  called  accidents.+  Jf  any  one 
should  be  asked,  what  is  the  subject  wherein  colour  or  weight 

*  On  this  Biibjcct  mnch  nonsense  has  been  ere  now  written,  of  which 
Dr.  Frieitley  has  fnmuhod  his  nhorc.  < '  This  scheme  of  the  immaterialili/ 
of  matter,  u  it  may  be  call-.d.  or,  ratlier,  the  mutual  penotration  of 
matter,  first  occurred  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Mitchell,  on  reading  Baxter, 
'  On  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul. '  He  found  that  this  author's  idea 
of  matter  was,  that  it  consisted,  as  it  were,  of  bricks,  cemented  together 
by  an  immaterial  mortar.  These  brides,  if  he  would  be  consistent  to  his 
own  reasoning,  are  again  composed  of  leas  briclcs,  cemented  likewise  bjr 
an  immaterial  mortar,  and  so  ou,  ad  infinitum."  (Discoveries  relating  to 
Vision,  Light,  and  Colours,  p.  31'2,  et  seq. ;  Stewart's  Philosophioal 
EBays,  p.  187.  Comi»ro  Barter's  Dying  Thoughts,  p.  27,  et  seq.) 
Fiuuier  on,  Priestley  says,  * '  Finding  it  still  necessary,  in  order  to  solve 
the  appearances  of  nature,  to  admit  of  extended  and  penetrable  immaterial 
•ubstAnce,  if  ha  maintained  the  impenetrability  of  matter ;  and  observing 
further,  that  all  we  perceive  by  contact,  ftc,  is  this  penetrable  imuia- 
terial  substance,  and  not  toe  impenetrable  one,  he  began  to  think  he 
might  as  well  admit  of  penetrable  material,  as  of  penetrable  immaterial 
substance,  especially  as  we  know  nothing  more  of  the  nature  of  i»l)tlanc4 
than  that  it  is  something  which  supports  properties,"  Sic  (See  Appendix, 
No.  IV.  at  end  of  vol  iL)— Ea 

f  The  expressions  in  the  text  furnished  Berkeley  with  the  whole 
ground- work  of  that  ingenious  raillery  in  which  he  indulges,  on  the  word 
subetanco.  (See  Dialogues  on  Matter  and  Spirit,  i.  p.  142.)  The  way 
Ji  which  Collier  disposes  of  everything  eitemiU  to  the  mind,  is  more 
summary,  and  no  leas  peremptory.  "To  supfpose  the  being  of  a  thin% 
granted  to  be  unknown  wHtli  him  who  affirms  Uut  'A  la  noVVvvn^  a.t  iJIt,  Vk 
to  btig  tie  ijujsOoL ;  wbere*a  to  auppc^e  it  Vl  iM  uo\,\unfi  «X  i^  u\«& 
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inhered,  he  would  have  nothing  to  say,  but  the  solid  ex- 
ti<iided  parts;  and  if  he  were  demanded  what  is  it  thai 
sriiidity  and  extension  adhere  in,  he  would  not  be  in  a  tnueb 
better  case  than  the  Indian  before  mentioned,  who,  wying 
that  the  world  was  supported  by  a  great  elephant,  wm 
asked  what  the  elephant  rested  on;  to  which  his  answer 
was — a  great  tortoise  But  being  again  pressed  to  know 
what  gave  support  to  the  broad-backed  tortoise,  replied — 
something,  he  knew  not  what.  And  thus  here,  as  in  all 
other  cases  where  we  use  words  without  having  clear  and 
distinct  ideas,  we  talk  like  children ;  who  being  queationed 
what  such  a  thing  is,  which  they  know  not,  rMidily  give 
this  satisfactory  answer,  that  it  is  something:  which  in 
tnith  signilies  no  more,  when  so  used  either  by  childi«n  or 
men,  but  that  they  know  not  what;  and  that  the  thing 
they  pretend  to  know  and  talk  of,  is  what  they  have  no 
distinct  idea  of  at  all,  and  so  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  it, 
and  in  the  dark.  The  idea  then  we  have,  to  which  we  give 
the  general  name  substance,  being  nothing  but  the  sup- 
posed but  unknown  support  of  those  qualities  we  find  exist- 
ing,  which  we  imagine  cannot  subsist,  "sine  re  substantc,"  ■ 
•without  something  to  support  them,  we  call  that  support  ' 
substantia;  which,  according  to  the  true  import  of  the  word, 
is,  in  plain  English,  standing  imder  or  upholding. 

Z.  Of  the  Sorts  of  Substances. — An  obscure  and  relative  J 
idea  of  substance  in  general  being  thus  made,  we  come  to  | 
have  the  ideas  of  particular  sorts  of  substances,  by  collecting] 
Buch  combinations  of  simple  ideas  as  are,  by  experience  audi 
observation  of  men's  senses,  taken  notice  of  to  exist  tog 
ther,  and  are  therefore  supposed  to  flow  from  the  particular " 
iat/em&l  constitution,  or  unknown  essence  of  that  substance. 
Thus  we   come   to   have   the   ideas  of  a  man,  horse,  gold, 
water,  ic,  of  which  substiinccs,  whether  any  one  has  any 
other  clear  idea,  fiirther  than  of  certain  simple   ideas  oo- 
existent  together,  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own  experience. 
It  is  the  ordinary  qualities  observable  in  iron,  or  a  diamond, 

tlia  nnie  conoantona,  ia  not  to  heg'  the  question  —  I  mean  any  fair 
or  legal  one; — because,  on  one  hivnj,  no  one  h^a  any  right  to  maka 
that  n  question  which  bo  profcss<»i  ho  knows  nothing  of;  and,  oa  tha 
other  luiiid,  uvery  one  h.ia  a  right,  not  only  to  question  the  existence 
existence  < 


nut  awo  to  (it]pfin«f  thf»  nrtq- existence  of ' 
(Clavis  r/i/iiri;ilia,   Part  fl,  cap.  i.  ^ 
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at  tcgether,  that  make  the  true  complex  idea  of  those 
■latances,  which  a  smith  or  a  jeweller  commonly  knows 
Better  than  a  philosopher;  who,  whatever  substantial  forms 
he  may  talk  of,  has  no  other  idea  of  those  substances, 
thou  what  13  framed  by  a  collection  of  those  simple  ideas 
which  are  to  be  found  in  them ;  ouly  we  must  take  notice, 
that  our  complex  ideas  of  substances,  besides  all  those  simjile 
ideas  they  are  made  up  of,  have  always  the  confused  idea 
of  something  to  which  they  belong,  and  iu  which  they  sub- 
siat.  And  therefore  when  wo  speak  of  any  sort  of  sub- 
stance, we  say  it  is  a  thing  having  such  or  such  qualities  ; 
aa  body  is  a  thing  that  is  extended,  figured,  and  capable  of 
motion ;  spirit,  a  thing  capable  of  thinking;  and  so  hardnes.-;, 
friability,  and  power  to  draw  iron,  we  say,  are  qualities  to  be 
found  in  a  loadstone  These,  and  the  like  fashions  of  speak- 
ing, intimate  that  the  substance  is  supposed  always  somethis 
besides  the  extension,  figure,  solidity,  motion,  thinking,  or 
other  observable  ideas,  though  we  know  not  what  it  ia. 

4.(No  dear  idea  of  Substance  in  general.— ^cnce,  when  we 
tdk  or  think  of  any  particular  sort  of  corporeal  substances, 
as  horse,  stone,  (fee,  though  the  idea  we  have  of  either  of 
them  be  but  the  complication  or  collection  of  those  several 
simple  ideas  of  sensible  qualities,  which  we  used  to  find 
united  in  the  thing  called  horse  or  stone ;  yet,  because  we 
cannot  conceive  how  they  should  subsist  alone,  nor  one  in 
another,  we  suppose  them  existing  in  and  supported  by  some 
common  subject;  which  support  we  denote  by  the  name  sub-. 
Atance,  though  it  be  certain  wo  have  no  clear  or  distinct  ideftl 
of  that  thing  we  suppose  a  support. 

5.  Aa  clear  an  Idea  of  Spirit  as  Body. — ^Thc  same  thing 
happens  concerning  the  operations  of  the  mind,  viz.,  think- 
ing, reasoning,  fearing,  &c.,  which  we  concluding  not  tc 
subsist  of  themselves,  nor  apprehending  how  they  can  belong 
to  body,  or  be  prodiiced  by  it,  we  are  apt  to  think  these  the 
actions  of  some  other  substance,  which  we  call  spirit ;  whereby 
yet  it  is  evident  that,  having  no   other  idea  or  notion  of 

fttter,  but  something  wherein  those  many  sensible  qualities 

hich   affect  our  senses  do   subsist;    by  supposing  a    sub- 
■tatK-o  wherein  tliinking,  knowing,  doubting,  and  a  power  of 
DJoviiig,   (to.,  do  subsist,  we  have  aa  clear  a  notion  of  the 
/nbatance  of  spirit,  a«  wc  Bav«  «f  hody^  <.Yie  (m«\ievw%«n.v 
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jioaed  to  be  (vitboat  knowing  vbait  H  it)  Uw 
dMM  aaiple  ideu  ««  ba««  firam  wMmmk;  sad  xht 
muftmtA  (with  »  like  igmatmaee  of  vbat  it  i»}  to  be 
■OMntam  to  tban  opentioiH  we  exptrimeat  in  caaAm 
witJuB.  It  m  pliin  tbea,  tbafe  tbe  ides  of  eorponal  Mb- 
■t— m  in  BMtter  is  as  remote  bam  oar  eooeeptioM  and 
•pprehenaona,  as  tbat  of  spuitaal  unbsteiifw  or  qiixit:  ni 
tbcrdbre,  {ram  our  not  baring  eaj  nation  of  tbe  ■abaUaeg 
of  spirit,  ve  can  no  more  oondiule  ita  non-ezkUnce^  than 
we  can,  for  the  same  nsaaon,  denj  the  erJatwifw  ci  hodj- 
it  beinf;  aa  rational  to  affirm  there  is  no  bod/,  hiyaaae  we 
have  no  clear  and  dijAinct  idea  of  tbe  aabctaaoe  of  "»^ttfr. 
aa  to  aaj  there  is  no  spirit,  becanse  we  have  no  dear  and  j 
distinct  idea  of  the  sobstonoe  of  a  spirit.  J 

6.  0/lAe  Sort*  of  Suhtlanoe*. — ^Wbaterer  tberefore  be  thai 
■ecret  abstract  nature  of  substance  in  general,  all  the  idea*^ 
we  have  of  porticolar  dtxtinct  sorts  of  substances  are  notiung 
bnt  sereral  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  co-existing  in  saeh, 
though  unknown,  cause  of  their  union,  as  make  tbe  whole 
'sultsiat  of  itaelf     It  is  by  such  combinations  of  simple  ideas, 
and  nothing  elae,  that  we  represent  particular  aorta  of  sub- 
staaoea  to  ourselves;  such   are   the   ideas  we  have  of  their 
sereral  ipedes  in  our  minds;  and  such  only  do  we,  by  their  i 
specific  names,  signify  to  others,  t.  g.,  man,  horsi>,  sun,  water,i 
iron :  upon  bearing  which  words,  every  one  who  understaadsl 
the  language,  frames  in  his  mind  a  combination  of  those' 
aereral  aimple  ideas  which  he  has  usually  observed,  or  fiuicied 
to  exist  together  under  that  denomination;  all  which  be 
auppoaea   to   rest   in  and  be,  as  it  were,  adherent  to  tlmt 
unlmown  common  subject,  which  inheres  not  in  anything  I 
elt&     Though,  in  the  meantime,  it  be  manifest,  anderreiyl 
one,  upon  inquiry  into  his  own  thoughts,  will  find,  that  he  1 
has  no  other  idea  of  any  substance,  v.  g.,  let  it  be  gold,  honc^  I 
iron,  man,  vitriol,  bread,  but  what  he  lus  barely  of  thoaaj 
sensible  qualities,  which  he  supposes  to  inhere,  with  a  suppo-l 
sition  of  such  a  sulistratum,  oa  gives,  aa  it  were,  a  support  to  1 
those  qualities  or  siuiplu  idi^as,  which  he  has  observed  to  exist  i 
united  together.     Thus,  the    idea  of  the  sun, — what    is    it  i 
but  nn  aggregate  of  those  sovcral  simple  ideas,  bright,  hot,  i 
roundish,  liaving  a  constant  regular  motion,  at  a  certain  dis- 
tauco  from  us,  and  perhaps  some  ctherl     As  he  who  thinks  | 
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and  discourses  of  the  sun  hae  been  more  or  Ices  acourate  in 
observing  those  sensible  qualities,  ideas,  or  propdrtiee,  which 
are  in  that  thing  which  he  calls  the  sun. 

7.  Power  a  grtat  Part  of  our  ctnrvpUa  Ideas  of  Sub- 
stance*. — For  he  has  the  perfectest  idea  of  any  of  the  par- 
ticular sorts  of  substances,  who  has  gathered  and  put  together 
most  of  those  simple  ideas  which  do  exist  in  it,  among  which 
are  to  bo  reckoned  its  active  jiowei-s,  and  passive  capacities ; 
which,  though  not  simple  ideas,  yet  in  iliis  respect,  for 
brevity's  sake,  may  conveniently  enough  be  reckoned  amongst 
them.  Thus,  the  power  of  drawing  iron  is  one  of  the  ideas 
of  the  complex  one  of  that  substance  we  call  a  loadstone ; 
and  a  power  to  be  so  drawn  is  a  part  of  the  complex  one  wo 
call  iron :  which  powers  pass  for  inherent  qualities  in  those 
subjects.  Because  every  substance,  being  as  apt,  by  tho 
jiowers  we  observe  in  it,  to  change  some  sensible  qualities 
in  other  subjecta,  as  it  is  to  produce  in  us  those  simple  ideas 
which  we  receive  immediately  from  it,  does,  by  those  new 
sensible  qualities  introduced  into  other  subjects,  discover  to 
us  those  powei's  which  do  thereby  mediately  affect  our  senses 
as  regularly  as  its  sensible  qualities  do  it  immediately,  v.  g., 
we  immediately  by  our  senses  {lerceive  in  fire  its  heat  and 
colour;  which  are,  if  rightly  considered,  nothing  but  power* 
in  it  to  produce  those  ideas  in  us:  we  also  by  our  senses 
jwrceive  the  coloui'  and  brittleness  of  charcoal,  whereby  we 
oome  by  tho  knowledge  of  another  power  in  fire,  which  it 
haa  to  change  the  colour  and  consistency  of  wood.  By  the 
former,  fire  immediately;  by  the  latter,  it  mediately  dis- 
covers to  us  these  several  qualities,  which  therefore  wo  look 
upon  to  be  a  part  of  the  qualities  of  fire,  and  so  make  thcui 
a  part  of  the  complex  idea  of  it.  For  all  those  powers  that 
we  take  cognizance  of,  terminating  only  in  the  alteration  of 
some  sensible  qualities  in  those  subjects  on  which  they  ope- 
rate, and  so  making  them  exhibit  to  us  new  sensible  ideas; 
therefore  it  is  that  I  have  reckoned  these  powers  amongst 
the  simple  ideas,  which  make  the  complex  ones  of  tho  aorta 
of  aubstanoes;  though  these  powers  considered  in  themselves, 
are  truly  complex  ideas.  And  in  this  looser  sense  I  crave 
leave  to  he  imderstood,  when  I  name  any  of  these  potcn  • 
tialities  among  the  simple  ideas,  which  we  recollect  iu  our 
inds  when  we  think  of  particular  sub&lAGLCe&.     l£nt 
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poTrers  that  are  severally  ia  tliem  are  necessaiy  to  be  con- 
«idei«d,  if  we  Turill  have  true  distinct  notions  of  the  MTecaJ 
sorts  of  substa.nccs. 

8.  And  why. — Nor  are  wc  to  wonder  that  powers  makr  • 
great  part  of  our  complex  ideas  of  substancee ;  since  theit 
secondary  qualities  ave  those  which  in  most  of  them  serre 
principally  to  distinguish  substances  one  from  another,  uiil 
commonly  make  a  considerable  part  of  the  complex  idea  of 
the  several  sorts  of  them.  For  our  senses  failing  us  in  the 
discovery  of  the  bulk,  textiire,  and  figtire  of  the  minute  parti 
of  bodies,  on  which  their  real  constitutions  and  differ 
depend,  we  are  fain  to  make  use  of  their  secondary  qna 
03  the  characteristical  notes  and  marks  whereby  to 
ideas  of  them  in  our  mindn,  and  distingnish  them  one  from 
another :  all  which  secondary  qualities,  as  has  been  shown, 
are  nothing  but  bare  powers.  For  the  colour  and  taste  cA 
opium  are,  as  well  sa  its  soporific  or  anodyne  virtues,  mere 
powers  depending  on  its  primary  qualities,  whereby  it  is 
fitted  to  produce  difTcrent  operations  on  different  part*  of 
our  bodies. 

9,  Hiree  Sorts  of  Ideas  make  our  complex  ones  of  i 
dances. — The  ideas  th.nt  make  our  complex  onea  of  corpoil 
substances,  are  of  those  three  sorts.  First,  the  ideas  of  the 
primary  qualities  of  things  which  aro  discovered  by  our 
senses,  and  are  in  them  even  when  we  perceive  them  not; 
such  are  the  bulk,  figure,  number,  situation,  and  motion  of 
the  parts  of  bodies,  which  are  really  in  them,  whether 
we  take  notice  of  them  or  no.*  Secondly,  the  sensible  secon- 
dary qualities,  which  depending  on  these,  are  nothing  bat 
the  powers  those  substances  have  to  produce  several  idew 
in  ns  by  our  senses;  which  ideas  are  not  in  the  things  them- 

*  Hiu  the  theory  of  Berkeley  denies.  "  An  to  vh:it  ia  said  of  tbe  itb- 
■olutc  exiitenea  of  unthiuking  things,  without  any  relntion  to  their  beinp 
peroaved,  th.it  leema  perfectly  unintelligible.  Their  ate  ia  pereipi,  dot 
i*  it  possible  they  should  have  any  existence  out  of  the  miuda  or  thinking 
things  which  penseive  them.  It  \»,  indeed,  an  opinion  tlrangeli/  prerail- 
ing  lunoogst  men,  that  houses,  mountains,  rivers,  and,  in  a  word,  all 
senHible  objeota  have  on  existence,  natural  or  real,  distinct  from  their 
being  peroeived  by  the  understanding."  (Principloi  of  Human  Know- 
ledge, §  3  et  soq.)  The  language  here  employed  uounds  so  much  Uk« 
banter,  that  one  might  almost  suspect  th.it,  when  Berkeley  first  .'itarted 
(his  hypothesis,  he  was  about  u  earnest  as  Enuimua,  when  he  tmia 
his  ecsomiom  on  fcUy  — Ed. 
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■elvea,  otberwiae  than  as  anything  is  in  its  cauae.  Thii'dly, 
the  aptness  we  consider  in  any  substance  to  give  or  receiw 
ftuch  altemtiuiis  uf  primary  qualities,  as  that  the  »ubstunce 
ao  altered  should  produce  in  us  ditfereut  ideas  from  what 
it  did  before;  these  are  collbd  active  and  passive  powers: 
all  which  powers,  as  far  as  we  have  any  notice  or  notion  of 
them,  terminate  only  in  sensible  simple  ide^is.  For  what- 
ever alteration  a  loadstone  has  the  power  to  make  in  the 
minute  particles  of  iron,  wo  should  have  no  notion  of  any 
power  it  had  at  all  to  operate  on  iron,  did  not  its  sensible 
motion  discover  it:  and  I  doubt  not,  but  there  are  a  thousand 
chasgea,  that  bodies  we  daUy  handle  have  a  power  to  cause 
in  one  another,  which  we  never  suspect,  because  they  never 
appear  in  sensible  effects. 

10.  Powers  make  a  great  Part  o/our  complex  Ideas  ofSvh- 
tlancea. — Powers  therefore  justly  make  a  great  part  of  our 
complex  ideas  of  substances.  Ho  that  will  examine  his 
complex  ide.1  of  gold,  wUl  find  several  of  its  ideas  that 
make  it  up  to  bo  only  powers :  as  the  power  of  being  melted, 
but  of  not  spending  itself  in  the  fire;  of  being  dissolved  in 
aqua  regia ;  are  ideas  as  necessary  to  m.<ike  up  our  complex 
idea  of  gold,  as  its  colour  and  weight ;  which,  if  duly  con- 
sidered, are  also  nothing  but  different  powers.  For,  to  speak 
truly,  yellowness  is  not  actually  in  gold ;  but  is  a  power  in 
gold  to  produce  that  idea  in  us  by  our  eyes,  when  placed  in 
a  due  light :  and  the  heat,  which  we  cannot  leave  out  of  our 
ideas  of  the  sun,  is  no  more  really  in  the  sun,  than  the  white 
colour  it  introduces  iuto  wax.  These  oi-e  both  equally  powers 
in  the  sun,  operating,  by  the  motion  and  figure  of  its  sen- 
sible parts,  80  on  a  man,  as  to  make  him  have  the  idea  of 
heat;  and  so  on  wax,  as  to  make  it  capable  to  produce  in  a 
man  the  idea  of  white. 

11,  TJie  rww  secondary  Qualities  of  Bodies  would  disap- 
pear, i/  loe  could  discover  the  primary/  ones  of  their  minute 
Paris. — Had  we  senses  acute  enough  to  discern  the  minute 
particles  of  bodies,  and  the  real  constitution  on  which  their 
sensible  qualities  depend,  I  doubt  not  but  they  would  pro- 
duce quite  different  ideas  in  us :  and  that  which  is  now  the 
yellow  colour  of  gold,  would  then  disappear,  and  instead  of 
it  wo  should  see  an  admirable  texture  of  parts,  of  a  certain 
size  and  figure.     This  microscopes  plainly  discovei  U^  ta&' 
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for  what  to  our  naked  eyas  produces  a  certain  colour,  is,  by 
tbua  augmenting  the  a>nit«ne33  of  our  senses,  discovered  to  be 
quite  a  diiTsrcnt  tliLii.!;;  and  the  thus  altering,  as  it  wure, 
the  proportion  of  the  bulk  of  the  minute  parts  of  a  coluitrwl 
object  to  our  usual  sight,  produces  different  ideas  from  what 
it  did  before.  Thus,  sand  or  pounded  glass,  which  ij>  opaijuc, 
ftnd  white  to  the  naked  eye,  is  pellucid  in  a  micro8cO|H3 ;  and 
a  hair  seen  in  this  way,  loses  its  former  coiOur,  and  is,  iii  a 
great  measure,  pellucid,  with  a  mixture  of  some  bright  sjMrl: 
Ling  colours,  such  as  appear  from  the  retraction  of  diamouds, 
and  other  pellucid  bodies.  Blood,  to  the  naked  eye,  appear* 
all  red ;  but  by  a  good  microscope,  wherein  its  leaser  parta 
appear,  sho'ww  only  80mo  few  globules  of  red,  swimming  in  a 
pellucid  liquor,  and  how  these  red  globules  would  appenr, 
if  glasses  could  be  found  that  could  yet  magnify  them  a  Uicm- 
saud  or  ten  thousand  times  more,  is  uncertain. 

12.  Our  Faculties  of  Discovery  suited  to  our  Slate. — The 
infinitely  wise  Contriver  of  us,  and  all  things  about  ua^  hatk 
fitted  our  senses,  faculties,  and  organs,  to  the  conveniences  of 
life,  and  the  business  we  have  to  do  here.  We  are  able,  by 
our  senses,  to  know  and  distinguish  things;  and  to  examine 
them  so  far,  as  to  apply  them  to  our  uses,  and  several  wavi 
to  accommodate  the  exigencies  of  this  life.  We  have  insight 
enough  into  their  admirable  contrivances  and  wonderful 
effects,  to  admire  and  magnify  the  wisdom,  power,  and  good- 
ness of  tlieir  Author.  Such  a  knowledge  as  this,  which  ini 
suited  to  our  present  condition,  we  want  not  faculties  to 
attain.  But  it  appears  not  that  God  intended  we  shoulil 
have  a  perfect,  clear,  and  ade<piate  knowledge  of  them :  that 
])crhapa  is  not  in  the  comprehen.sion  of  any  finite  being.  We 
are  fui-nishcd  with  faculties  (dull  and  weak  as  they  are)  to 
discover  enough  in  the  creatures  to  lead  us  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Creator,  and  the  knowledge  of  our  duty ;  and  we  ars 
fitted  well  enough  with  abilities  to  provide  for  the  conveniences 
of  living:  these  are  o\ir  business  in  this  world.  But  wen; 
our  senses  altered,  and  made  much  quicker  and  acutcr,  tho 
appearance  and  outward  scheme  of  things  would  have  quite 
auooiier  &oe  to  us;  and,  I  am  apt  to  think,  would  be  incon- 
Mstent  with  our  being,  or  at  least  wellbeing,  in  this  port  of' 
tho  universe  which  we  iiih.ibit.  He  that  considers  how  littla 
our  constitution  is  abh  to  bear  a  remove  into  parts  of  thii  air, 
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not  much  higher  than  that  we  conunonly  breathe  in,  will  have 
reasoa  to  be  satisfied,  that  in  this  globe  of  earth  allotted  for 
our  mansion,  the  all-wise  Architect  hoA  sailed  our  orgnns, 
•nd  the  bodies  that  arc  to  affect  them,  one  to  another.  If 
our  sense  of  hearing  were  but  one  thousiand  times  quicker 
tiukn  it  is,  how  would  a  ])erpetual  noisie  distract  ua  1  And  we 
should  in  the  quietest  retirement  be  less  able  to  sleep  or 
meditate  than  in  the  middle  of  a  sea-fight*  Nay,  if  that 
most  instructive  of  uur  senses,  seeing,  wore  in  any  man  a 
thousand  or  a  hundred  thousand  times  more  acute  than  it  is 
bjr  the  bf-st  microscope,  things  several  millions  of  times  iess 
than  the  smallest  object  of  his  sight  now,  would  then  be 
Tioible  to  his  naked  eyes,  and  so  he  would  come  nearer  to  the 
discovery  of  the  texture  and  motion  of  the  minute  parts  of 
corporeal  things;  and  in  many  of  them,  probably  get  ideas  of 
tlieir  internal  constitutions.  But  then  he  would  be  in  a 
quite  different  world  from  other  people :  nothing  would  ap- 
pear the  same  to  him  and  othen? ;  the  visible  ideas  of  everj-- 
Uiing  would  be  different.  So  that  I  doubt,  whether  ho  and 
the  rest  of  men  could  discourse  concerning  the  objects  of 
light,  or  have  any  communication  about  colours,  their  appear- 
ance being  bo  wholly  different.  And  perhaps  such  a  quick- 
nesB  and  tenderness  of  sight  could  uot  endure  bright  sunshine, 
or  eo  much  as  ojjen  daylight ;  nor  take  in  but  a  very  small 
part  of  any  object  at  once,  and  that  too  only  at  a  very  near 
distance.  And  if  by  the  help  of  such  microscopical  eyest  (if 
I  may  so  call  them)  a  man  could  penetrate  further  than  ordi  • 


I  peculiiir  eiuiaaioM, 
i.-'^Epist.LSe.    'the 


•  In  thia  section  we  find  the  origin,   even  to  the 
of  a  very  ndiniiable  portion  of  the  "  Essay  on  Man,"     _ 
femark,  for  example,  in  the  text,  ia  thua  worked  out  by  the  poet; — 
"  If  nature  thundered  in  his  opening  ear«, 
And  stunned  him  with  the  music  of  the  ipheres, 
How  would  he  wish  that  heaven  bad  left  bim  itiU, 
The  whiaperini;  zephyr,  and  the  purling  rill  I " — £& 

Ohave  the  very  words  of  Pope : — 
hy  has  not  man  a  microscopic  et/et 
u  thia  plain  reason — man  is  not  a  fly. 
y,  what  the  use,  wore  fmor  optica  given, 
)  insfiect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaveal 
•  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er, 
1  amiut  and  agonise  at  every  pore  ? 
•  quick  effluvia  darting  through  the  braia^ 
iaof  arose  in  aromatHipaicI" — Eu. 
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oaiy  iaio  the  secret  composition  and  radical  textttre  of  bodies 
he  would  not  make  any  great  advantage  bj  the  change,  il 
such  an  acute  sight  would  not  serve  to  conduct  him  to 
market  and  exchange;  if  he  could   not  see  things  he 
to  avoid,  at  a  convenient  distance;  nor  distinguish  things 
had  to  do  with  by  those  sensible  qualities  others  do.     Ur 
that  was  sharpnsighted  enough  to  see  the  configuration  of  the 
minute  particles  of  the  spring  of  a  clock,  and  observe  upni 
what  peculiar  stinicturo  and  impulse  its  elastic  motion  de- 
pends, would  no  doubt  discover  something  very  admirable: 
but  if  eyes  so  framed  could  not  view  at  once  the  hand,  and 
the  characters  of  the  hour-plate,  aud  thereby  at  a  distance  see 
what  o'clock  it  was,  their  owner  could  not  be  much  benefited 
by  that  acuteness;    which,  whilst  it  discovered  the 
contrivance  of  the  parts  of  the  machine,  made  him  lose  its 
13.  Conjecture  <jdto%U  Spirits. — And  here  give  me  leave 
propose  an  extravagant  conjecture  of  mine,  viz.,  that  ainoo 
we  have  some  reason  (if  thei-e  !«  any  credit  to  be  given  to 
the  report  of  thiugs,  that  our  philosophy  cannot  account  for^ 
to  imagine,  that  spirits  can  assume  to  themsel^-es  bodies  ol 
different  bulk,  figure,  and  conformation  of  parts;*  whethetl 
one  great  advantage  some  of  them  have  over  us  may  nui^ 
lie  in  this :  that  they  can  so  frame  and  sha[K3  to  themselvca 
organs  of  sensation  or  perception,  as  to  suit  them  to  their 
present  design,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  object  they  wooUJ 

*  Here  again  ia  a  faacy  which  Pope  hat  ajipropmted  to  hitny'lf  is  hid 
"Bi^  of  the  Lock:"—  j 

"  For  spirits,  freed  from  moral  laws,  with  ease,  I 

Assame  what  sexes  and  what  shapes  they  please."  ^ 

rboogh  possibly  both  the  philosopher,  and  the  more  mo<l«m  poe^  hat- 
lowed  the  hint  from  Milton,  whose  language  they  have  run  iato  it 
teveloping  the  notion : — 

"  For  spirts  when  they  please 

Can  either  sex  assome^  or  both ;  so  soft 

And  uncompounded  is  thair  essence  pure ;  ^^ 

K            Not  tied  or  manaclod  with  joint  or  limb,  ^^1 

^1           Nor  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bouea,  ^^H 

H           Like  oumbrous  flesh ;  but  in  what  shape  they  choosey  ^^ 

^1           Dilated  or  condensed,  bright  or  obsotue^  I 

^B           Can  execute  their  ajy  purposes,  I 

^B  And  works  of  love  or  enmity  fulfil"  I 
■                                        PAaAWas  Lost,  L  423,  et  s«<) — Ka        m 
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pider.  For  how  much  would  that  man  exceed  all  othen 
knowledge,  who  had  but  the  faculty  so  to  alter  the  struc- 
ture of  his  eyes,  that  one  sctute,  as  to  make  it  capable  of  all 
the  several  d^re<?3  of  vision,  which  the  assistance  of  glasses 
((casually  at  first  lighted  on)  has  taught  us  to  conceive?  What 
^rouders  would  he  discover,  who  could  so  fit  his  eyes  to  all 
JBorts  of  objects,  a<  to  tee,  when  he  pleased,  the  figure  and 
hnotion  of  the  minute  particles  in  the  blood,  and  other  juices 
of  animals,  as  distinctly  as  he  docs,  at  other  times,  the  shape 
and  motion  of  the  aninuds  themselvcst  But  to  us,  in  our 
present  state,  unalterable  oi^ns  so  contrived,  as  to  discover 
the  figure  and  motion  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies,  whereon 
depend  those  seusilile  qualities  we  now  observe  in  them, 
■would  perhaps  be  of  no  udvantjigo.  God  has,  no  doubt,  made 
fchem  so,  as  is  best  for  us  in  our  present  comlition.  He  hath 
^tted  hb  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bodies  that  surround 
uj,  and  we  have  to  do  w-th  •  and  though  we  cannot,  by  the 
faculties  we  have,  attain  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  things, 
yet  they  will  serve  us  well  enough  for  thone  ends  above- 
laentioned,  which  are  our  great  concernment.  I  beg  my 
reader's  pardon  for  laying  before  him  so  wild  a  fancy  con- 
cerning the  ways  of  i)erception  of  beings  above  us;  but  how 
extravagant  soever  it  be,  I  doubt  whether  we  can  imagine 
Anything  about  the  knowledge  of  angels,  but  after  this 
manner,  some  way  or  other  in  proportion  to  what  we  find 
and  observe  in  ourselves.  And  though  we  cannot  but  allow 
that  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of  God  may  frame  ci'ea- 
tures  with  a  thousand  other  faculties  and  ways  of  perceiving 
things  without  them,  than  what  wo  have,  yet  our  thoughts 
can  go  no  further  than  our  own :  so  impossible  it  is  for  us  to 
enlarge  our  very  gue-ssea  beyond  the  ideas  received  from  our 
own  sensation  and  reflection.  The  supposition,  at  least,  that 
■ingels  do  sometimes  assume  bodies,  needs  not  startle  us; 
since  some  of  the  roo^t  ancient  and  most  learned  fathers  of 
the  chorch  seemed  to  believe  that  they  had  bodies:*  and 

•  This  will  Burprue  no  ono  wlio  U  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
\he  fathers,  of  whom  some  believed  tho  stan  to  be  living  beings,  endued 
whh  souls,  as  Otigen;  (Phot.  Biblioth.  p.  4,  1.  Bekk.)  while  othen  sup 
|iaaed  the  angels  to  be  set  over  the  different  p.irt8  of  the  univene,  Uka 
vhe  inferior  gods  of  paganisa,  as  Chrysostom,  (Phot.  Bibl.  p.  SI 7.  3.''  ut 
«eq.  Bekk.)— Ko. 

vnt_  I.  ^  ? 
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tliia  is  certain,  that  tbeii    statn  and  way  of  existence  it 
nnlcnown  to  us. 

14.  Complex  Ideas  of  Substances. — But  tP  retom  to  the 
matter  in  hand,  the  ideas  we  have  of  aubstaacee,  and  the 
ways  wo  come  by  them ;  I  say,  our  B])ecific  ideas  of  substances 
are  nothing  else  but  a  collection  of  a  certain  number  of 
sinijilo  ideas,  considered  as  united  in  one  thing.  These  idea* 
of  stibstancfs,  though  they  are  commonly  simple  apprshen- 
siouB,  and  the  names  of  them  simjjle  terms,  yet  in  effect  bm 
complex  and  com]Xiunded.  Thus  the  idea  which  an  Englidi- 
man  signifies  by  the  name  Swan,  is  white  colour,  *  long  D«ck, 
red  beak,  black  legs,  and  whole  feet,  and  all  these  of  a  certain 
size,  with  a  power  of  swimming  in  the  water,  and  making  a 
certain  kind  of  noise ;  and  perhaps,  to  a  m>m  who  has  long 
observed  this  kind  of  birds,  some  other  properties  whidi  «li 
terminate  in  sensible  simple  ideas,  all  united  in  one  comiuon 
subject. 

15.  Ideas  of  spiritual  Substances,  as  clear  as  of  bodily  Sub- 
stances.— Besides  the  complex  ideas  we  have  of  material  seo- 
iiible  substances,  of  which  I  have  last  spoken,  by  the  simple 
ideas  we  have  taken  from  those  operations  of  our  own  mind-, 
which  we  experiment  dail)'  in  ourselves,  as  thinking,  under- 
standing, willing,  knowing,  and  power  of  beginning  motion, 
dec.,  co-existing  in  some  sub.stance,  we  are  able  to  &ame  the 
complex  idea  of  an  immaterial  spirit.  And  thus,  by  patting 
together  the  ideas  of  thinking,  }ierceiving,  liberty,  and  power 
of  moving  themselves  and  other  things,  we  have  as  dear  a 
[•erception  and  notion  of  immaterial  substances  as  we  hara 
of  material.  For  putting  together  the  ideas  of  thinking  and 
willing,  or  the  power  of  moving  or  quieting  corporeal  motion, 
joined  to  substance,  of  which  we  have  no  distinct  idea,  we 
have  the  idea  of  an  immaterial  spirit ;  and  by  patting  to- 
gether the  ideas  of  coherent  solid  parts,  and  a  power 
being  moved,  joined  with  substance,  of  which  likewise  w0 
have  no  positive  idea,  we  have  the  idea  of  matter.     The  ooa 


re 


'  Such,  too,  was  the  idea  which  Juvenal  bad  formed  ol  ttais  liin^ 
when  he  doacribed  a  virtuous  woman  a«  ^ 

"Kara  avia  in  terria,  nii/roque  nimiltma  cj/^no."  H 

But  natnnl  history  hanni;  enlarged  our  notions,  our  idea  of  a  cwui  ia 
r.o  longer  thr  same :  mncu  wo  now  know  tliat  bUoic  apedea  of  awaiit 
are  found  in  tlio  aouUiern  hemui|)bcrc.  —  Ku. 
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ia  as  clear  and  distinct  an  idea  as  tlie  other:  the  idua  o( 
tfainking,  and  moving  a  body,  being  as  clear  and  ilistinct 
ideas,  as  the  ideas  of  extension,  solidity,  and  lieing  moved. 
For  our  idea  of  snbstanco  is  eq\ially  obscure,  or  none  at  all 
in  both :  it  is  but  a  supposed  I  know  not  what,  to  snpport 
those  ideas  we  cull  accidents.  It  is  for  want  of  reflection 
tliat  we  are  apt  to  think  tliat  our  senses  show  us  nothing 
but  material  things.*  Every  act  of  sensation,  when  duly 
considered,  gives  us  an  equal  view  of  both  parts  of  nature, 
the  corporeal  and  spiritual  For  whilst  I  know,  by  seeing 
fT  hearing,  <fec.,  that  there  is  some  corporeal  being  without 
met,  the  object  of  that  sensation,  I  do  more  certainly  know, 
that  there  is  some  spiritual  being  within  me  that  sees  and 
Lear&+  This,  I  must  bo  convinced,  cannot  be  the  action 
of  bare  insensible  matter;  nor  ever  could  be,  without  an 
immaterial  thinking  being. 

16.  No  Idea  ofahatract  Snhetance. — By  the  complex  id«i 
of  extended,  figured,  coloured,  and  all  other  sen.sible  qualitits, 
which  is  all  that  we  know  of  it,  we  are  as  far  &om  the  idea 
of  the  substance  of  body,  as  if  we  knew  nothing  at  all:  nor 
aftei"  all  the  acquaintance  and  familiarity  which  we  imagine 
we  have  with  matter,  and  the  many  qualities  men  assure 
themselves  they  perceive  and  know  in  bodies,  will  it  perhaps 
upon  examination  be  found,  that  they  have  any  more  oi 
clearer  primary  ideas  belonging  to  body,  than  they  have  be- 
loogiug  to  immaterial  spirit. 

*  There  arv,  however,  men  who  profess  to  believe  in  the  exfatenoe 
of  nothing  but  that  which  they  can  touch,  lee,  nod  comprehend.  It 
was  in  uuwer  to  one  of  these  that  Dr.  Parr  made  one  of  the  nniuteit 
and  wittieet  repartees  on  record: — "I  will  believe  nothing,"  mid  the 
BUkteriaUst,  "but  what  I  can  underetAnd."  "Then,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor, "  yon  will  have  the  shortest  creed  of  tnj  man  I  know."  Plato,  in 
the  ^eatetua,  haa  likewise  made  use  of  very  sarcastic  expressions  when 
speaking  on  the  same  bead.  ' '  Look  carefully  about  you, "  cries  Socm- 
tea.  "  and  see  that  none  of  the  profane  are  present  By  these  I  mean 
such  individuals  as  have  faith  in  the  existence  of  nothing  but  wimt  they 
can  grtuji  with  both  their  hands,  and  deny  the  oporationi  of  spirit,  asio 
the  (reneratiiins  of  things,  and  whatever  else  ia  invisible."  (Opera,  ITI. 
p.  204,  Bekk.)— Ed. 

t  The  consideration  of  passages  like  this,  no  doubt,  gave  rise  to  tiie 
theory  of  Berkeley,  who,  perceiving  it  already  argued  that  the  existenco 
of  spirit  is  better  proved  than  that  of  matter,  next  contended  thut  the 
latter  cannot  be  proved  at  all;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  the  contrary 
mar. — Bo, 
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17.  The  eohetion  q/*  goUd  Farts  and  Tmpulae  the  primary 
Ideas  of  Bod}/. — ^The  primary  ideas  we  have  peculiar  to  boilr, 
as  contradistinguished  to  spirit,  are  the  cohesion  of  solid,  and 
conaequently  separable,  pai-ts,  and  a  power  of  commuiiicatijag 
motion  by  im[)iilse.  These,  I  think,  are  the  origioal  idea* 
proper  and  peculiar  to  body ;  for  figure  is  but  tbe  ooiue- 
qnence  of  finite  extension 

18.  Thvnking  and  Motivitij  tjie  primary  Ideas  of  Spirit. — 
The  ideas  we  have  belonging  and  peculiar  to  spirit,  arr 
thinking  and  will,  or  a  power  of  putting  body  into  motion 
by  thought,  and,  which  is  consequent  to  it,  liberty.  For  ax 
body  cannot  but  communicate  its  motion  by  impulao  to 
another  body,  which  it  meets  with  at  rest,  so  the  mind  can 
put  bodies  into  motion,  or  forbear  to  do  so,  as  it  pleaaeA. 
The  ideas  of  existence,  duration,  and  mobility,  are  common 
to  them  both. 

19.  Spirits  capable  of  Motlyn. — ^There  is  no  reason  why  it 
ahould  be  thought  strange,  that  I  make  mobility  belong  to 
spirit;  for  having  no  other  idea  of  motion,  but  change  of 
distince  with  other  beings  that  are  considered  as  at  rest, 
and  finding  that  spirits,  as  well  as  bodies,  cannot  operate 
but  where  they  aj-e,  and  that  spirits  do  operate  at  several 
times  iu  several  places,  I  cannot  but  attribute  change  of 
place  to  all  finite  spirits;  (for  of  the  Infinite  Spirit  I  speak 
not  here) ;  for  my  soid,  being  a  real  being  as  well  aa  iny 
body,  is  certainly  as  capable  of  changmg  distance  with  any 
'ther  body,  or  being,  as  body  itself,  and  so  is  capable  of 
motion.  And  if  a  mathematician  can  consider  a  certain 
distance,  or  a  change  of  that  duitance  between  two  points, 
Olio  moy  certainly  conceive  a  distance,  and  a  change  of  dis- 
tance, between  two  sjiirits,  and  so  conceive  their  motion, 
their  approach  or  i-emoval,  one  from  another. 

20.  Every  one  iinds  in  himself  that  his  soul  can  think, 
will,  and  operate  on  his  body  in  the  place  where  that  is,  but 
cannot  operate  on  a  body,  or  in  a  place  an  hundred  miles 
distant  from  it.  Nobody  can  imagine  that  his  soul  cnn 
think  or  move  a  body  at  Oxford,  whilst  he  is  at  London ; 
and  cannot  but  know,  that,  being  united  to  his  body,  it  con- 
stantly changes  place  all  the  whole  journey  between  Oxford 
and  London,  iis  the  coach  or  horse  does  that  carries  htm, 
and   I  thii*  ;nay  be  said  to  be  truly  all  that  while  in  mo- 
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ir  if  that  will  not  be  allowed  to  afford  ub  a  clear  idea 
1  of  its  motion,  its  being  separated  from  the  body  in 
death,  I  think,  will ;  for  to  consider  it  as  going  out  of  the 
body,  or  leaving  it,  and  yet  to  have  no  idea  of  its  motion, 
seems  to  me  imjxissiblc. 

21.  If  it  be  said  by  any  one  that  it  cannot  change  place, 
because  it  hath  none,  for  the  spirits  are  not  in  loco,  but  nbi ; 
I  suppose  that  way  of  talking  will  not  now  be  of  much 
weight  to  many,  in  an  age  that  is  not  much  disposed  to  ad- 
mire, or  suffer  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  such  unintelli- 
gible ways  of  speaking.  But  if  any  one  thinks  there  is  any 
•ease  in  that  distinction,  and  that  it  is  applicable  to  o\ir 
present  purpose,  I  desire  him  to  put  it  into  intelligible  Eng- 
lish ;  and  then  from  thence  draw  a  reason  to  show  that  im- 
material spirits  are  not  capable  of  motion.  Indeed  motion 
cannot  be  attributed  to  God;  not  because  he  is  an  immate- 
rial, but  because  he  is  an  infinite  spmt. 

22.  Idea  of  Soul  and  Body  compared. — Let  va  compare, 
then,  our  complex  idea  of  an  immaterial  spirit  with  our  com- 
plex idea  of  body,  and  see  whether  there  be  any  more  obscu- 
rity in  one  than  in  the  other,  and  in  which  most.     Our  idea 

body,  as  I  think,  is  an  extended  solid  substance,  capable 
communicating  motion  by  impulse:  and  our  idea  of  soul, 
as  an  immaterial  spirit,  is  of  a  substance  that  thinks,  and 
has  a  power  of  exciting  motion  in  body,  by  willing,  or  thought. 
These,  I  think,  are  our  complex  ideas  of  soul  and  body,  as 
contradistinguished;  and  now  let  us  examine  which  has  most 
obscurity  in  it,  and  difficulty  to  be  apprehended.  I  know 
that  people  whose  thoughts  are  immersed  in  matter,  and 
have  80  subjected  their  minds  to  theii"  senses,  that  they  sel- 
dom reflect  on  anything  beyond  them,  are  apt  to  say  they 
cannot  comprehend  a  thinking  thing;  which  perhaps  is  true; 
but  I  affirm,  when  they  consider  it  well,  they  can  no  more 
comprehend  an  extended  thing. 

23.  Colwaum  of  solid  Parts  in  Body  as  liardto  be  conceived  as 
ihin^ng  t'/i  o  Soul. — K  any  one  say  he  knows  not  what  it 
is  thinks  in  him,  lie  means  he  knows  not  what  the  substance 
is  of  that  thinking  thing :  no  more,  say  I,  knows  he  what 
the  substance  is  of  that  solid  thing.  Further,  if  he  says  ho 
knowB  not  how  he  think%  I  answer,  neither  knows  he  hov/ 
he  is  extended,  how  the  solid  parts  of  YkxVj  m%  ''Qa^XM. « 
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vX)hf  re  together  to  maike  exteiision.  For  thougii  llie  preamra 
of  the  particles  of  air  may  account  for  *\  e  cohesion  of  aever»l 
parts  of  matter  that  are  grosser  than  the  particles  of  tit, 
and  have  pores  loss  than  the  corpuscles  of  air,  yet  the  weight 
or  pressure  of  the  air  will  not  explain,  nor  can  be  a  CMUse  of 
the  coherence  of  the  particles  of  air  themselves.  And  if  the 
pressure  of  the  sether,  or  any  subtiler  matter  than  the  air, 
may  unito,  and  hold  fast  together  the  parts  of  a  ])articlc  of 
«ir,  as  well  as  other  bodies,  yet  it  cannot  make  bonds  for 
itself,  and  hold  together  the  parts  that  make  up  every  tb« 
least  corpuscle  of  that  materia  subtilis.  i  So  that  that  hypo- 
thesis, how  ingeniously  soever  explaiu«l,  by  showing  that 
the  parts  of  sensible  bo<lies  are  held  together  by  the  prcsarc 
of  other  external  insensible  bodies,  reaches  nj'»  ihe  parts  of 
the  aether  itself ;  and  by  how  much  the  more  evident  it  pro»ta, 
that  the  parta  of  other  Ixnlies  are  held  together  by  the  ex- 
terual  [iressure  of  the  ajther,  and  can  have  no  other  con- 
ceivable cause  of  their  cohesion  and  uiuon,  by  so  much  the 
more  it  leaves  us  in  ihc  dark  concerning  the  cohe&ion  of  the 
jKirts  of  the  corpuscle.^  of  the  tether  itself;  which  wo  can 
neither  conceive  without  parts,  they  being  bodies,  and  divi- 
sible, nor  yet  how  their  parts  cohere,  they  wanting  that 
cause  of  cohesion  which  is  given  of  the  cohesion  of  tho  parts 
of  all  other  bodies. 

2i.  But,  in  truth,  the  pressure  of  any  ambient  fluid,  how- 
great  soever,  con  be  no  intelligible  cause  of  the  cohesion  of 
^tbs  solid  parts  of  matter.  For  though  such  a  pressure  may 
kinder  the  avulsion  of  two  polished  supcrtices,  one  fixim  an- 
other, in  a  line  perpendicular  to  them;  as  in  the  experiment 
of  two  {x>lished  marbles;  yet  it  can  never  in  the  least  hinder 
the  separation  by  a  motion,  in  a  line  parallel  to  those  sur- 
faces: because  the  ambient  fluid,  having  a  full  libtirty  to 
succeed  in  each  point  of  space,  deserted  by  a  lateral  uiotiou, 
resists  such  a  motion  of  bodies,  so  joined,  no  more  than  it 
would  resist  the  motion  of  that  body  were  it  on  all  side^ 
eaviruned  by  that  fluid,  and  touched  no  other  body;  aiul 
therefore,  if  there  were  no  other  cause  of  cohesion,  all  parts 
of  bodies  must  be  easily  se{i&rablc  by  such  a  lateral  slidiui; 
motion.  For  if  the  pressuitj  of  the  »ther  be  the  adetjuata 
cause  of  cohesion,  wherever  that  cause  o]jerati.>s  not,  tiuTf 
■SO.  be  no  cohesioc .     And  since  it  cannoi  operate  agniiuft  • 
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seporattou,  (ub  has  been  shown,)  therefore  iti  every 
imaginary  plane,  intersecting  any  matss  of  matter,  there  could 
be  no  more  cohesion  than  of  two  poUshed  siiriacea,  which 
will   always,  notwithstanding  any  imaginable  pressure  of  a 
fluid,  easily  slide  one  from  another.     So  that,  perhaps,  how- 
clear  an  idea  soever  we  think  we  liave  of  the  extenidon  of 
^tedy,  which  is  nothing  but  the  cohesion  of  solid  parts,  he 
^B»t  shall  well  consider  it  in  his  mind,  may  have  reason  to 
^Hbclude,  that  it  is  as  eicsy  for  him  to  have  a  clear  idea  how 
^B^  ^^^  thinks  as  how  body  Ls  extended.     For  since  body  is 
bo  further,  nor  otherwise  extended,  than  by  the  union  and 
cohesion  of  its   sobd  parts,  we  shall  very  ill   comprehend 
tlie  extension  of  body,  without  understanding  wherein  cou- 
1  the  union  and  cohesion  of  its  parts;  which  seems  to  me 
f  incomprehensible  as  the  manner  of  thinking,  and  how  it  is 

formed. 
[S5.  I  allow  it  is  usual  for  most  people  to  wonder  how  any 
should  llnd  a  dilficulty  in  what  they  think  they  every 
observe.  Do  we  not  see  (will  they  be  ready  to  say)  the 
of  bodies  stick  tirmly  together  <  Is  there  anything 
more  common?  And  what  doubt  aiu  there  be  made  of  it( 
^^sd  the  like,  I  say,  concerning  thinking  and  voluntary 
^^ption.  Do  we  not  every  moment  experiment  it  in  our- 
^elyes,  and  therefore  con  it  be  doubted  i  The  matter  of  fact 
is  clear,  I  confess;  but  when  wo  would  a  little  nearer  look 
into  it,  and  consider  how  it  is  done,  there  I  think  we  are  at 
a  loss^  both  in  the  one  and  the  other;  and  can  as  little 
midenstand  how  the  parts  of  body  cohere,  as  how  we  our- 
selves perceive  or  move.  I  would  have  any  one  intelligibly 
explain  to  me,  how  the  paits  of  gold,  or  brass,  (that  but  now 
in  fusion  were  as  loose  from  one  another  as  the  particles  of 
water,  or  the  sands  of  an  hour-glass,)  come  in  a  few  momenti^ 
to  be  so  united,  and  adhere  so  strongly  one  to  another,  that 
the  utmost  force  of  men's  arms  cannot  separate  themi  A 
considering  man  will,  I  suppoi^e,  be  hero  at  a  loss  to  satisfy 
his  own  or  another  man's  imder»tanding. 

26.  The  little  bodies  that  compose  that  fluid  we  call  water, 
are  so  extremely  small,  that  1  have  never  heard  of  any  one, 
who,  by  a  microscope,  (and  yet  I  have  heard  of  some  that 
have  mognilied  to  tea  thousand;  nay,  to  much  above  u 
Lnndred  thousand  times,)  pretended  to  pftrceiv«  iW\x  ^^iiiu^vA 
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Jiiilk,  figure,  or  motion ;  and  the  particles  of  water  are  aIm 
90  perfectly  loose  one  from  another,  that  the  least  force  feaJ" 
sibly  separates  them.     Nay,  if  we  cousidur  their  perpmia' 
motion,  y/e  unist  allow  them  to  have  no  coheaiooi  one  wit 
another;  and  yet  let  but  a  sharp  cold  come,  they  unite,  the 
consolidate  J  these  little  atoms  cohere,  and   are  not,  withoa 
great  force,  separable.     Ue  that  could  find  the  bonds  that  I 
these  heaps  of  loose  little  bodies  together  no  firmly,  he  thai] 
could  make  known  the  cement  that  makes  them  «tick  »  I 
one  to   another,   would  discover   a  great  and  yet  unkDon 
tiecret;  and  yet  when  that  was  done,  would  ho  be  far  enough 
from  making  the  extension  of  body  (which  is  the  cohtsiuq 
of  its  solid  parts)  intelligible,  till  he  could  show  wherein  cuo 
sisted  the  union  or  consolidation  of  the  parts  of  those  )>oQti 
or  of  that  cement,  or  of  the   least  particle  of  matter  thai 
exists.     Wliei-eby  it  apjieors  that  this  primarj-  and  suppose " 
obvious  quality  of  body  will  bo  found,  when  examined,   to  be 
as  incomprehensible  as  anything  belonging  to  om-  minds,  and 
a  solid   extended   substance  as  hard   to    be  conceived  as 
thinking  immaterial  one,  whutever  difficulties  some  would 
raise  against  it.* 

27.  For  to   extend   our   thoughts   a  little    fiirther, 
pressure,  which  is  brought  to  explain  the  cohesion  of  bodie 
is  as  unintelligible  as  the  cohesion  itself.     For  if  matter  ' 
considered,  as  no  doubt  it    is,  finite,  let  any   tme  send  hil 
Contemplation  to  the  extremities  of  the  tmiverse,  and  tli>'-r 
see   what   conceivable  hoops,    what   bond   he   caa    ima^ii 
to  hold  this    moss  of  matter  in  so  close   a  pressure  t0)^^•] 
thor  j  from  whence  steel  bus  its  firmness,  and  the  {tarts 
a  diamond   their  hardness    and  indissolubility.      If  matur ' 
be  finite,  it  must  have    its  exli-emes,  and  there    must   be 

*  From  not  comprehending  the  nature  of  what  seems  to  exial,  moi 
passed  almost  naturally  to  the  questioning  of  all  exiatenoe^  lave  that  of 
tliiiiktiig  beings;    and  thus  the   well-founded  doubta  of  Xx)cke  li     : 
scepticism.    But  if  our  incapacity  to  explain  or  to  comprehend  hovf 
thing  exists  be  any  reason  for  doubting  its  eustence,  we  nuy  v  »    i 
doubt  our  >iwn  existence  as  that  of   any  being,  since  we  cah 
explain  Uie  one  than  the  other,     Hume,  with  some  justice,  d 
accuses  Berkeley  of  promoting,  though  very  much  against  his  inl 
the  cause  of  scepticism ;  ' '  that  all  his  arguments,  he  says,  though 
wise  intended,   arc  in  reality  merely  sceptical   appears'  from  th' 
tiiey  admit  of  no  annctr,  and  produce  no  eoHvietien."      ~ 
p.  S69,    lote,  4U>.)— £t). 
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something  to  hinder  it  from  scattering  asunder.  If,  t<t 
aroid  thia  ditfculty,  any  one  will  throw  himself  into  the 
Biippoaition  and  abyss  of  infinite  matter,  let  him  consider 
what  light  he  thereby  brings  to  the  cohesion  of  body,  and 
whether  he  be  ever  the  nearer  making  it  intelligible,  by  re- 
KiUing  it  into  a  supposition  the  most  absurd  and  most  in- 
comprehensible of  all  other:  so  far  is  our  extension  of  body 
(which  is  nothing  but  the  cohesion  of  solid  jiarts)  from  being 
clearer,  or  more  distinct,  when  we  would  inquire  into  the 
nature,  cause,  or  manner  of  it,  than  the  idea  of  thinking. 

28.  Communication  of  Motictn  hy  Impulse,  or  by  ThougJu, 
tqually  intdliijibk. — Another  idea  we  have  of  body  is,  the 
power  of  communication  of  motion  by  impulse;  and  of  our 
soul%  the  power  of  exciting  motion  by  thought.  These  ideas, 
the  one  of  body,  the  other  of  our  minds,  every  day's  expe- 
rience clearly  ftirnishes  us  with :  but  if  here  again  we  inquire 
how  this  is  done,  we  are  equally  in  the  dark.  For  in  the 
communication  of  motion  by  impulse,  wherein  as  much 
motion  is  lost  to  one  body  as  is  got  to  the  other,  which  is 
the  ordinariest  case,  we  can  have  no  other  conception,  but  of 
the  parsing  of  motion  out  of  one  body  into  another ;  which, 
I  think,  is  aa  obsciire  and  inconceivable  as  how  our  minds 
move  or  stop  our  bodies  by  thought,  which  we  every  moment 
find  they  do.  The  increase  of  motion  by  impulse,  which  is 
obaerved  or  believed  sometimes  to  happen,  is  yet  harder  to 
!)«  understood.  We  have  by  daily  experience  cleai-  evidence 
of  motion  produced  both  by  impulse  and  by  thought ;  but 
manner  how,  hardly  comes  within  our  comprehension ;  we 
equally  at  a  loss  in  both.  So  that,  however  we  consider 
motion,  and  its  communication,  either  from  body  or  spirit, 
the  idea  which  belongs  to  sjiirit  is  at  least  as  clear  aa  that 
which  belongs  to  body.  And  if  we  consider  the  active  power  • 
of  moving,  or,  as  I  may  call  it,  motivity,  it  is  much  cleare 
in  spirit  than  body ;  since  two  bodies,  placed  by  one  an- 
other at  rest,  will  never  afford  us  the  idea  of  a  power  in  the 
one  to  move  the  other,  but  by  a  borrowed  motion :  wher 
the  mind  every  day  affords  us  ideas  of  an  active  power 
mo^'ing  of  bodies;  and  therefore  it  is  worth  our  considera- 
tion, whether  active  power  be  not  the  proper  attribute  of 
•piiits,  and  passive  power  of  matter.  Ucnce  may  be  :ou 
jeotured,  that  created  spirits  are  not  totaU.Y  w\An&A  ^xonv 


known  to  us;  and  I 
of  extension  in  bod 
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29.  To  conclude, 
solid  extended  substJ 
thinking  ones :  expcrifl 
beings,  and  that  the 
impulse,  the  other  by 
Experience,  I  say,  ever 
ideas  both  of  the  one  a 
as  received  from  theii 
reach.  If  we  would  in 
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if,  stands  thus :  the  substance  of  spirits  is  unknown  to 
and  so  is  the  substance  of  body  equally  unknown  to  vuk 

0  primaty  qualities  or  properties  of  body,  viz.,  solid  co- 
Bnt  parts  and  inipube,  we  have  distinct  clear  ideas  of :  so 
rwise  we  know,  and  have  distinct  clear  ideas,  of  two  pri- 
ry  qualities  or  properties  of  sj)irit,  viz.,  thinking,  and  o 
rer  of  action ;  i.  e.,  a  power  of  beginning  or  stopping 
sra!  thoughts  or  motions.  We  have  also  the  ideas  of 
;ral  qualities  inherent  in  bodies,  and  have  the  clear  dis- 
:t  ideas  of  them ;  which  qualities  are  but  the  various  modi- 
lions  of  the  extension  uf  cohering  solid  parts,  and  their 
ion.  We  have  likewise  the  ideas  of  the  several  modes  of 
iking,  viz.,  believing,  doubting,  intending,  fearing,  hoping ; 
ritich  are  but  the  sevenil  modes  of  thinking.     We  havi* 

°he  ideas  of  will  ins;,  uixl  moving  the  body  consequent  to 
with  the  body  itself  too;  for,  as  has  been  shown, 
|is  capable  of  motion. 
T/te  A'olion  of  Spirit  involves  no  more  IHfieully  in  il 
of  Boily. — Lastly,  if  this  notion  of  immaterial  spirit 
ave-,  perhaps,  some  difficulties  in  it  not  easily  to  be 
Uinod,  we  have  therefore  no  more  reason  to  deny  or 
bt  the  existence  of  such  spirits,  than  we  have  to  deny  or 
bt  the  existence  of  body ;  because  the  notion  of  body  i.s 
ibered  «-ith  some  difficulties  very  hard,  and  perhaps  im- 
rible  to  be  explained  or  understood  by  us.  r  For  I  would 

1  have  instanced  anything  in  our  notion  of  spirit  more 
plexed,  or  nearer  a  contradiction,  than  the  very  notion  of 
y  includcii  in  it :  the  divisibility  in  inHnitum  of  any  finite 
msiou  involving  us,  whether  we  grant  or  deny  it,  in  con- 
lences  impossible  to  be  explicated  or  made  in  our  appre- 
mous  consistent ;  consequences  that  carry  greater  difficulty, 
■lore  apparent  absurdity,  than  anything  can  follow  from 
potion  of  an  immaterial  knowing  substance. 

IS.  Wa  know  Nothing  beyond  i/ur  simple  Ideas. — Which  wo 
not  at  all  to  wonder  at,  since  we  having  but  some  few 
erficial  ideas  of  things,  discovered  to  us  only  by  the  senses 
a  without,  or  by  the  mind,  reflecting  on  what  it  experi- 
xts  in  itself  within,  have  no  knowledge  beyond  that,  much 
the  internal  constitution,  and  true  nature  of  thin<;&, 
iestitute  of  fficulties  to  attain  it.  And  therofon^  ex]>(v 
aug  and  discovering  in  ourselves  knowled^<£,  «ix4  \.\.>» 
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power  of  Tolontary  motion,  as  certainly  as  we  ezperimeii 
(iLicov3r  in  things  without  us,  the  cohesion  and  sepaiKtid 
solid  parts,  which  is  the  extension  and  motion  of  bodies 
haye  as  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  notion  of  id 
terial  spirit,  as  with  our  notion  of  body,  and  the  existen 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  For  it  being  no  mor«  a] 
tradictiou  that  thinking  should  exist  separate  and  ind^ 
dent  from  solidity,  than  it  is  a  contradiction  that  so| 
should  exist  separate  and  independent  firom  thiiikiog.  I 
being  both  but  simple  ideas,  independent  one  from  aiiol 
and  having  as  clear  and  distinct  ideas  in  ns  of  thinkin 
of  solidity,  I  know  not  why  we  may  not  as  well  aU« 
thinking  thing  without  solidity,  L  e.,  immaterial,  to  exil 
a  solid  thing  without  thinking,  Le,  matter,  to  exist;  i 
cially  since  it  is  nut  harder  to  concoivn  how  thinking  eU 
exist  without  matter,  than  how  matt«r  should  think, 
whensoever  we  would  i)roceed  beyond  these  simple  ideal 
have  from  sensation  and  reflection,  and  dive  further  intt 
nature  of  things,  we  fall  presently  into  darkness  and  ol 
rity,  perjilexednesB  and  difficulties,  and  can  discover  oolf 
further  but  our  own  blindness  and  ignorance.  Bat ' 
ever  of  these  complex  ideas  be  clearest,  that  of  body,  i 
material  spirit,  this  is  evident,  that  the  simple  ideas  that  a{ 
them  up  are  no  other  than  what  we  have  received  from 
sation  or  reflection:  and  so  is  it  of  all  oar  other  ideal 
substances,  even  of  God  himself. 

33.  Idea  of  God. — For  if  we  examine  the  idea  we  ] 
the  incomprehensible  Supreme  Being,  we  shall  find 
xune  by  it  the  same  way;  and  that  the  complex  idea) 
have  both  of  God  and  sci^arate  spirits,  are  made  up  vA 
simple  ideas  we  receive  from  reflection :  v.  g.,  having,  1 
what  we  experiment  in  ourselves,  got  the  ideas  of  exist) 
and  duration;  of  knowledge  and  power;  of  pleasure  i 
happiness;  and  of  several  other  qualities  and  powers,  w] 
it  is  better  to  have  than  to  be  without:  when  we  wl 
frame  an  idea  the  most  suitable  we  can  to  the  Supreme  B< 
we  enlarge  every  one  of  these  with  our  idea  of  infinity;  i 
«o  putting  them  together,  make  our  complex  idea  of  \ 
For  that  the  mind  has  such  a  power  of  enlarging 
ita  ideas,  recei^'ed  from  sensation  and  reflection, 
Already  shown. 
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34.  If  I  find  tliat  I  know  some  few  things,  and  some  of 
them,  or  oil,  perhaps  imperfectly,  I  can  frame  an  idea  of 
knowing  twice  as  many ;  which  I  can  double  again,  as  often 
«8  I  can  add  to  number;  and  thus  enlarge  my  idea  of 
awledge,  by  extending  its  comprehension  to  all  things 
ing,  or  jKJssible.  The  same  also  I  can  do  of  knowing 
more  perfectly;  i.e.,  all  their  qualities,  powei-a,  causes, 
uenccs,  and  relations,  Ac,  till  all  be  perfectly  known 
ftt  is  in  them,  or  can  any  way  relate  to  them  :  and  thua 
6Tunc  the  idea  of  infinite  or  boundless  knowledge.  The  same 
may  also  be  done  of  power,  till  wo  come  to  that  we  call 
infinite;  and  also  of  the  duration  of  existence,  without  be- 
ginning or  end,  and  so  frame  the  idea  of  an  eternal  being. 
Tlie  degrees  or  extent  wherein  we  ascribe  existence,  power, 
wistlom,  and  all  other  perfections  ^which  we  can  have  any 
"  *  I  of )  to  that  sovereign  Being  which  we  call  God,  being  all 
andlesj  and  infinite,  we  frame  the  best  idea  of  him  our 
are  capable  of:  all  which  i-s  done,  I  say,  by  enlarging 
I  Bimple  ideas  we  have  taken  from  the  operations  of  our 
minds,  by  reflection;  or  by  our  senses,  from  exterior 
igs,  to  that  vastness  to  which  infinity  can  extend  them.* 
Idea  of  God. — For  it  is  infinity,  which,  joined  to  our 
I  of  existence,  power,  knowledge,  ic,  makes  that  complex 
■whereby  we  represent  to  ourselves  the  best  we  can,  the 
preme  Being.  For  though  in  his  own  essence  (which  eer- 
ily we  do  not  know,  not  knowing  the  real  essence  of  a 
i>ble,  or  a  fly,  or  of  our  own  selves)  God  be  simple  and  nn- 
apounded,  yet  I  think  I  may  say  we  liave  no  other  idea  of 

Compve  Descartes'  account  of  tbe  mAnner  in  which  the  idea  of  God 
doced  in  oiir  joindfi,  (ML-ditation  III.  p.  IS  ct  seq.)  where  he  ob- 
I  that  tbe  idea  of  God  hna  more  objective  reality  than  that  of  any 
Bubftanoe: — "Hla  per  quani  Huminuni  aliquem  Deum  a^tenmm, 
litum,  omniscium,  omrii|Mitcntein,  reniniqiic  omnium,  quic  praeter  , 
sunt  creatorem  intelligo,  pluu  profecto  realitatu  objectivae  in 
qakm  iUie  per  quas  finilise  substantive  cxhibentur."     Tliis  a  ver 

ilv  rcMmbled  by  tbe  observationa  of  Berkeley : — "We  may  even  asseri 

that  the  exuteoce  of  God  is  far  more  evidently  perceirod  tluui  the  esoA 

I  at  men ;  became  the  effects  of  nature  are  infinitely  more  numeroui ' 

'ttaa  tlioce  aacribed  to  human  agenta.     There  is  not  any  one  mark  thus 

drj>otc<  n  man,  or  effect  produced  by  him,  which  doth  not  more  strongly 

tie  being  of  that  Spirit  who  is  the  author  ofnatiirt."     (Prin.  <>f 

.  Knowledge.  §  147.)    On  the  knowledge  of  Goil,  see  St  Augiutin 

H.  L  xii.  o.  ol ;  I.  x.  c.  6. — £a 
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him,  bat  a  complex  one  of  existence,  knowledge,  power,  ha|v 
piness,  &.C.,  infinite  and  eternal,  which  are  all  distinct  iilctu, 
and  some  of  them,  being  relative,  are  again  coinjiouorjeii  d 
others:  all  which  being,  as  has  be<?u  shown,  originally  got 
from  sensation  and  reflection,  go  to  make  up  the  ideft  or 
notion  we  have  of  God. 

36.  2^0  Ideas  in  our  complex  one  of  Spirit*,  but  t&Of  gtt 
from  Sensation  or  Reflection. — This  further  is  to  be  obsfr'.  v 
that  there  is  no  idea  we  attribute  to  God,  bating  intii  't 
which  is  not  also  a  part  of  our  complex  idea  of  other  sj"i  i- 
because,  being  capable  of  no  other  simple  ideas  belongii!;^  Im 
anything  but  body,  but  those  which  by  reflection  we  r^'i.f'ivi' 
ftx3vn  the  operation  of  our  own  minds,  we  can  attribut.    t.. 
spirits  no  other  but  what  we  i-eccivo  from  thence:   aiii 
the  difference  wo  can  put  between  them,  in  our  t- 

tion  of  spirits,  is  only  in  the  several  extents  and  • 
their  knowledge,  power,  duration,  hapjiinesa,  &c.     I'or  tiiat 
in  our  ideas,  as  well  of  spirits  as  of  otiier  things,  we  ur  Tr~ 
strained  to  those  we  i-eceive  from  sensation  and  reflectic:, 
evident  from  hence,  that,  in  our  ideas  of  spirits,  how   ii   ; 
soever  advanced  in  perfection  beyond  thoB«  of  bodiee^.  ■  • 
to  thai  of  infinite,  we  cannot  yet  have  any  idea  oj[^he  m/t;i!i'  ■ 
whoi-ein  they  discover  their  thoughts  one  to  another;  though 
we  must  necessarUy  conclude  that  se]>ara,te  spirits,  which  uu 
beings  that  have  |ierfect«r  knowledge  and  greater  hapjweat 
than  we,  must  nee<ls  have  also  a  perfecter  way  of  comiuoni- 
eating  their  thoughts  than  w^o  have,  who  are  fain  to  make  OM 
of  corporeal  signs  and  particular  sounds  j  which  are  thorefom 
of  most  general  use,  as  being  the  liest  and  quickest  we  ar« 
capable  of.     But  of  immediate  communication,  having  n<'  '^t 
periment  in  ourselves,  and  consequently  no  notion  of  it  af   .1' 
we  have  no  idea  how  spirits,  which  use  not  words,  can  witii 
quickness,  or  much  less  how  spirits,  that  have  no  bo<lit'a,  r«u 
bo  masters  of  their  own  thoughts,  and  communicate  or  cnn* 
ceal  them  at  pleasure,  though  we  cannot  but  neceasBrilr  sup- 
pose they  have  such  a  power. 

37.  Itecapitulation. — And  thus  we  have  seen  what  kind  nf 
ideas  we  have  of  substances  of  all  kinds,  wherein  they  c<  -  ■ 
and  how  we  came  by  them.     From  whence,  I  think,  it 
Very  evident, 

i'lTfi,  That  all  our  \dea&  oC  \!b£  Kveral  sorts  of 
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■re  nothing  bnt  collections  of  simple  ideas,  with  n  iujipositioa 
of  sontethiDg  to  which  they  belong,  ami  in  which  they  aub- 
fist ;  though  of  this  supposed  something  we  have  no  clear 
distinct  idea  at  all. 

Secondly,  That  all  the  simple  ideas,  that,  thus  nnitod  in  one 
common  substratum,  make  up  our  complex  ideas  of  several 
•orts  of  substances,  are  no  other  but  such  as  we  have  received 
ironi  sensation  or  reflection.  So  that  even  in  those  which 
»e  think  we  are  most  intimattrJy  acquainted  with,  and  that 
come  nearest  the  comprehension  of  our  most  enlai'gr.d  con- 
~  ptions,  we  cannot  go  beyond  those  simple  ideas.  And  even 
thoae  which  seem  most  remote  I'rom  all  wo  have  to  do 
,  and  d<i  infinitely  surpass  anythiug  we  can  perceive  in 
elves  by  reflection  or  discover  by  sensation  in  othei 
ingB,  we  can  attain  to  nothing  but  those  simple  ideas, 
Jeh  we  originally  received  Ironi  sensation  or  reflection  j  as 
\  evident  in  the  complex  ideas  wo  have  of  angels,  and  par- 
alarly  of  God  himself. 
Thirdly,  That  most  of  the  simple  ideas  that  make  up  oar 
complex  ideas  of  substances,  when  tinily  considered,  ai-e  only 
jiow«Ts,  however  we  are  apt  to  take  them  for  positive  qua- 
V.  g.,  the  greatest  part  of  the  ideas  that  moke  our 
aplex  idea  of  gold  or  yelio^^■7less,  grcjit  weight,  ductility, 
nbility,  and  sulubility  in  aqiw  regia,  &c,  all  united  toge- 
in  an  uiikuowit  substratum  :  all  which  ideas  are  nothing 
-fcut  80  many  relations  to  other  substances,  and  are  not 
in  the  gold,  considered  barely  iu  itself,  though  they 
nd  on  those  real  and  primary  qualities  of  its  iutcmai 
titntion,  whereby  it  has  a  fitneiss  difl'crently  to  operate 
1  be  operated  on  by  several  other  substances. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OP  COLLECTIVE   IDEAS   OF  SCBSTAKCES. 

1.    On<!  /tfoa. — Besides   these  complex  ideas  of  several 
substances,  as  of  man,  horse,  gold,  violet,  apple,  &c., 
mind  hath  also  complex  collective  ideas  of  substances; 
Itith  I  so  call,  because  such  ideas  are  made  up  of  many  par- 
ticular substances  considered  together,  as  united  into  one 
if  and  which  so  joined  are  looked  on  as  one ;  v.  $;.,  the  id<» 
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of  such  a  collection  of  men  as  make  aa  army,  though  conast* 
ing  of  a  great  number  of  distinct  substances,  is  as  moch  cm« 
idea  as  the  idea  of  a  man :  and  the  great  collective  idea  of  all 
bodies  whatsoever,  signified  by  the  name  world,  is  as  mocli 
one  idea  as  the  idea  of  any  the  least  particle  of  matter  in  it; 
it  sufficing  to  the  unity  of  any  idea,  that  it  be  considered  u  ■ 
one  representation  or  picture,  though  made  up  of  ever  m> 
many  pai-ticulars. 

2.  Made  by  tine  Power  of  composing  in  the  Mind. — TheM 
collective  ideas  of  substances  the  mind  makes  by  its  power  uf 
composition,  and  uniting  severally  either  simple  or  complex 
ideas  into  one,  as  it  does  by  the  same  faculty  make  the  com- 
plex ideas  of  jiarticular  substances,  consisting  of  an  aggregate 
of  divers  simple  ideas,  united  in  one  substance :  and  aa  the 
mind,  by  putting  together  the  rej^eated  ideas  of  unity,  makes 
the  collective  mode,  or  complex  idea  of  any  number,  as  a 
score,  or  a  gross,  etc,  so,  by  putting  together  several  particnlar 
substances,  it  makes  collective  ideas  of  substances,  as  a  troo|> 
an  army,  a  swarm,  a  city,  a  fleet;  each  of  which  every  oim 
finds  that  he  represents  to  his  own  mind  by  one  idea,  in  one 
view ;  and  so  under  that  notion  considers  those  several  things 
as  perfectly  one,  as  one  ship,  or  one  atom.     Nor  is  it  harder 
to  conceive  how  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  should  make 
one  idea,  than  how  a  man  should  make  one  idea;  it  being  is 
easy  to  the  mind  to  unite  into  one  the  idea  of  a  great  nnmV>cr 
of  men,  and  consider  it  as  one,  as  it  is  to  unite  into  one  par- 
ticnlor  all  the  distinct  ideas  that  make  up  the  composition  of 
a  man,  and  consider  them  all  together  as  one. 

Z.  All  arl^iciai  Things  are  collective  Jd«at. — ^Amongst  sueb 
kind  of  collective  ideas,  are  to  be  counted  most  part  of  arti- 
ficial things,  at  least  such  of  them  as  arc  made  up  of  distinct 
substances:  mud,  in  truth,  if  we  consider  all  these  collective 
ideas  aright,  as  army,  constellation,   universe,  as  they  are 
united  into  so  many  single  ideas,  they  are  but  the  artificial 
draughts  of  the  mind;  bringing  things   very  remote,   and 
independent  on  one  another,  into  one  view,  the  better  to  con-  ■ 
'template  and  discourse  of  them,  united  into  one  conception,  I 
nnd  signified  by  one  name ;  for  there  are  no  things  so  remote.  ■ 
J  or  so  contrary,  which  the   mind   cannot,   by  thia  art  of  m 
L'om]K>sition,  bring  into  one  idea;  us  ia  visible  in  that  aigniiiiidfl 
by  the  name  universe.  fl 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF   KELATION. 

1.  Rdation,  what. — Besides  the  ideas,  whether  simple  or 
complex,  that  the  niiuJ  has  of  things,  as  thej  ai°e  in  them- 
Belves,  there  ore  others  it  gets  from  their  comjiai-ison  one 
with  another.  The  undei'standing,  in  the  coasirlcration  of 
Anything,  is  not  confined  to  that  precise  object :  it  can  carry 
any  idea  &&  it  were  beyond  itself,  or  at  least  look  beyond  it, 
to  sec  how  it  stands  in  conformity  to  any  other.  When  the 
mind  so  considers  one  thing,  that  it  does  ns  it  were  bring  it 
to  und  set  it  by  another,  and  carries  its  view  from  one  to 
the  other :  this  is,  as  the  words  import,  relation  and  respect ; 
and  the  denominations  given  to  jxjsitive  things,  intimating 
that  respect,  and  serving  as  niai'ks  to  lead  the  thoughts  be- 
yond the  subject  itself  denominated,  to  something  distinct 
from  it,  are  what  we  call  relatives  j  and  the  things  so  brought 
together,  related.  Thus,  when  the  mind  considers  Caius  as 
such  a  positive  being,  it  tak^.s  nothing  into  that  idea  but 
-what  really  exists  in  Coins;  v.  g.,  when  I  consider  him  as  a 
man,  I  have  nothing  in  my  mind  but  the  complex  idea  of 
the  species,  man.  So  likewise,  when  I  say  Caius  is  a  white 
man,  I  have  nothing  but  the  bare  consideration  of  a  man 
who  hath  that  white  colour.  But  when  I  give  Caius  the 
name  husband,  I  intimate  some  other  person ;  and  when  I 
give  him  the  name  whiter,  I  intimate  some  other  thing :  in 
both  cases  my  thought  L"  led  to  something  beyond  Caius, 
and  there  are  two  things  brought  into  consideration.  And 
aince  any  idea,  whether  simple  or  complex,  may  be  the  occa- 
sion why  the  miud  thus  brings  two  things  together,  and  as 
it  were  takes  a  viiw  of  them  at  once,  though  still  considei'ed 
AS  distinct;  thei-efuro  any  of  our  ideas  may  be  the  foundation 
of  relation.  As  in  the  above-mentioned  instance,  the  con- 
tract and  ceremony  of  marriage  with  Sempronia  is  the  occa- 
sion of  the  denomination  or  relation  of  husband ;  and  the 
colour  white  the  occasion  why  he  is  said  to  be  whiter  than 
ftws-stone. 

2.  Rdatiiom  toithout  correlative  Term*  not  easily  perceived, 
— These,  and  the  like  relations  expressed  by  relative  terms, 
that  have  othci's  answering  them,  with  a  reciprocal  iatltasr 
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oae  aaotiber  m  peorle'r  ■»— ntiwi,  Um*.  span 
wuniag  of  eithtr  of  Ukoh,  the  tfcooghto  an  preaently  < 
iKyond  tbe  ttaag  ao  nuned;  aiul  nobodj  ovteriaoks  or  4ia«kti 
of  A  fdatiaa,  wken  it  w  ao  piualy  mdmated.  Bot  «far» 
Imgnagea  bare  fiukd  to  gtw9  eocrciatiTa  oataea,  then  t]» 
ittktfOD  is  not  alwsys  ao  oaaQj  taken  notaoe  oC  Cooevfatae 
11,  DO  doubt,  a  rdatiTe  aaaia^  as  wbH  aa  wife :  but  in  ka- 
goages  where  this  and  the  like  wnrds  hare  not  »  eorrdrtrve 
temi,  there  people  are  not  w>  apt  to  take  them  to  be  ao^  aa 
wanting  that  erident  mark  of  idatian  which  is  between 
eendatrvca,  which  teem  to  explain  one  another,  and  not  to 
be  able  to  exiit,  but  together.  Henoe  it  ia,  that  many  of 
thoae  namea,  which,  duty  conaidered,  do  tndnde  evident  re- 
lationa,  hare  been  called  external  denominationa.  But  aB 
namea  that  are  more  than  empty  aounda  most  signify  i 
idea,  which  is  either  in  the  thing  to  which  the  : 
plied,  and  then  it  is  positive,  and  is  looked  on  aa  nnit 
and  existing  in  the  thing  to  which  the  denonin&tia 
given;  or  else  it  arises  from  the  respect  the  mind 
it  to  aomething  distinct  from  it,  with  which  it  considen  it, 
and  then  it  incladea  a  relation. 

3.  Some  tttmingly  abtoliUe  Temu  contain  JUationa, — An- 
other aort  of  relative  terms  there  is,  which  are  not  looked  on 
to  be  either  relative,  or  so  much  as  external  denominationa; 
which  yet,  under  the  form  and  apiiearance  of  signifying 
aomething  absolute  in  the  subject,  do  conceal  a  tacit,  though 
leaa  obaervnble,  relation.  8nch  are  the  seemingly  positifV 
tonna  of  old,  great,  imperfect,  Jcc,  whereof  I  shall  have  uO- 
caaion  to  apeak  more  at  large  in  the  foUowing  chapters. 

4.  Rdation,  different /rom  Out  Thing»  related. — This  further^ 
may  be  observed,  that  the  ideas  of  relation  may  be  the  aame 
in  men  who  have  far  difierent  ideas  of  the  thiugH  that  are 
relat<-il,  or  that  ore  thus  compared;  v.  g.,  those  who  havo 
far  ditlcront  ideas  of  a  man,  may  yet  agree  in  the  notion  of 
•  father;  whicli  is  a  notion  superinduced  to  the  snbstanoe, 
or  man,  and  refers  only  to  an  act  of  that  thing  called  man, 


ehj  be  contributed  to  the  generation  of  one  of  his  ow£ 

let  man  be  what  it  will. 
Change  of  Rdatum  may  he  without  any  Change  in  tltoK 
i. — The  nature,  therefore,  of  relation,  consists  iu  tliei 
ag   or   comparing  two  things  one  tu  another;    from 
hich   comparison  one  or  both   comes  to  be  denominated, 
nd   if  either  of  those  things  be  removed  or  cease  to  be,  the 
lation    ceases,    and    the   denomination   consequent   to   it, 
lOUgh  the  other  receive  in  itself  no  alteration  at  all ;  v.  g., 
whom  I  consider  to-day  as  a  father,  ceases  to  be  so 
Borrow  only  by  the  death  of  his  son,  without  any  altera- 
made  in  himself.     Nay,  barely  by  the  mind's  changing 
^object  to  which  it  compares  anything,  the  same  thing  is 
ale  of  baring  contrary  denominations  at  the  same  time; 
Caius,  compared  to  several  persons,  may  truly  be  said 
older  and  younger,  stronger  and  weaker,  Ac. 
Jielation  only  betioixt  two  Things. — Whatsoever  doth  or 
.  exist,  or  be  considered  as  one  thing  is  positive;  and  so 
It  only  simple  ideas  and  substances,  but  modes  also,  are 
^tive  beings :  though  the  parts  of  which  they  consist  are 
often  relative  one  to  another;  but  the  whole  together 
idered  as  one  thing,  and  producing  in  us  the  complex 
.  of  one  thing,  which  idea  is  in  our  minds,  as  one  picture, 
gh  an  aggregate  of  divers  ]^rts,  and  under  one  name, 
a  positive  or  absolute  thing,  or  idea.     Thus  a  triangle^ 
,  the  piirts  thereof  comjmrcd  one  to  another  bo  relative, 
tie  idea  of  the  whole  is  a  positive  absolute  idea.     The 
i  may  be  said  of  a  family,  a  tune,  &c.,  for  there  can  be 
atiun  but  betwixt  two  things  considered  as  two  things, 
must  always  be  in  relation  two  ideas  or  things,  either 
Imselves  really  se{jarate,  or  considered  as  distinct,  and 
1  ground  or  occasion  for  their  comparison. 
\U   Things  capable  of  Relation. — Concerning  relation 
blI,  these  things  may  be  considered : 
That  there  is  no  one  thing,  whether  simple  idea, 
fe,   mode,   or   relation,  or  name  of  either  of  them, 
not  capable  of  almost  an  infinite  number  of  con* 
as,  in  reference  to  other  things,  and  therefore  this 
small  part  of  men's  thoughts  and  words;  v.  g.,  one 
^u  may  at  once  be  concerned  in,  and  sostain  all  theaa^ij 
I  relations,  and  many  more,  viz.,  {u,\X\eT,\>TC>^e:t,  wia^H 
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grandfather,  grandson,  father-in-law,  son-in-l&w,  hushanj, 
tiend.  enemy,  subject,  general,  judge,  patruu,  client,  profe» 
SOT,  European,  Englishman,  islander,  serrant,  master,  pea- 
aesaor,  captain,  superior,  inferior,  bigger,  less,  older,  younger, 
contemporary,  like,  uidike,  Stc,  to  an  almost  infinite  number; 
he  being  capable  of  as  many  relations  as  there  can  be  ooc»- 
sions  of  comparing  him  to  other  things,  in  any  manner  i  ' 
agreement,  disagreement,  or  respect  whatsoever.  For,  as  ] 
said,  relation  is  a  way  Oi  comparing  or  considering  two  th 
together,  and  giving  one  or  both  of  them  some  appellatid 
&om  that  comimrison;  and  sometimes  giving  even  the  i 
tion  itself  a  name. 

8.  Tlia  Ideas  of  Relations  dearer  often  than  of  tine  Subjet 
rdaled. — Secondly,  This  further  may  be  considered  concer 
ing  relation,  that  though  it  be  not  contained  in  the  real  ex- 
istence of  things,  but  something  extraneous  and  superinduci-J 
yet  the  ideas  which  relative  words  stand  for  are  often  cle 
and  more  distinct  than  of  those  substances  to  wliich 
do  belong.  The  notion  we  have  of  a  father  or  bmther  is  a 
great  deal  clearer  and  more  diiitinct  than  that  wc  have  of  a 
man ;  or,  if  you  will,  paternity  is  a  thing  whereof  it  is  easier 
to  have  a  clear  idea,  than  of  humanity;  and  I  can  muo 
easier  conceive  what  a  friend  is,  than  what  God;  becaose  1 
knowledge  of  one  action,  or  one  simple  idea,  is  oftcntL 
su£Scicut  to  give  me  the  notion  of  a  relation;  but  to  tli 
knowing  of  any  substantial  being,  nu  accurate  collection  ( 
sundry  ideas  is  necessary.  A  man,  if  he  compares 
things  together,  can  hardly  be  supposed  not  to  know  ■wk 
it  is  wherein  he  comjjores  them ;  so  that  when  he  come 
any  things  together,  he  cannot  but  have  a  very  clear  idea  ( 
that  relation.  The  ideas,  then,  of  relations,  are  capable  at 
least  of  being  moi-e  perfect  and  distinct  in  our  minds  than 
those  of  substances;  because  it  is  commonly  hard  to  knoi 
all  the  simple  ideas  which  aie  really  in  any  substance,  i 
for  the  most  part  easy  enough  to  know  the  simple  ideas  th 
make  up  any  relation  I  think  on,  cr  have  a  name  for;  v, 
comparing  two  men  in  reference  to  one  common  paroii^l 
is  very  easy  to  frame  the  ideas  of  brothers,  without  hav 
yut  the  i)erl'ect  idea  of  man.  For  significant  relative  won 
as  well  as  others  standing  only  for  ideas,  and  those  hisiaa 
aU  either  simp'ie  or  ToaAft  m^  ol  sxii.'^\&  QM<ia,  it  soffioet  f 
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the  knowing  tho  pi-oase  idea  the  relative  term  stands  for, 
to  have  a  clear  conception  of  that  which  it)  the  foundation 
of  the  relation;  which  may  be  done  without  having  a  per- 
fect and  clear  idea  of  the  thing  it  is  attributed  to.  Thus, 
having  the  notion  that  one  laid  the  egg  out  of  which  the 
other  was  hatched,  I  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  relation  of  dam 
•nd  chick  between  the  two  cassiowaries  in  St.  Janics's  Park ; 
thoDgh  perhaps  I  have  but  a  very  obscure  and  imperfect  idea 
of  those  birds  themselves. 

9.  JUlationt  all  lermiTiate  in  simple  Ideas. — Thirdly,  Though 
there  be  a  great  number  of  conaiderations  wherein  things 
may  be  compared  one  with  another,  and  so  a  multitude  of 
relations,  yet  they  all  terminate  in  and  are  concerned  about 
those  simple  ideas,  either  of  sensation  or  reflection,  which  I' 
think  to  be  the  whole  materials  of  all  our  knowledge.  To 
clear  this,  I  shall  show  it  in  tho  most  considerable  relations 
that  we  have  any  notion  of,  and  in  some  that  seem  to  be  the 
most  remote  from  sense  or  reflection ;  which  yet  will  appear 
to  have  their  ideas  from  thence,  and  leave  it  past  doubt  that 
the  notion.-t  we  have  of  them  arc  but  certain  simple  ideas,  and 
BO  originally  derived  from  sense  or  reflection. 

10.  Terms  leadiTigUteMiiid  beyond  tlie  Subject  denominated, 
are  relative. — Fourthly,  Thiit  relation  being  the  considering 
of  one  thing  with  another  which  is  extrinsical  to  it,  it  is 
evident  that  all  words  that  necessarily  lead  the  mind  to  any 
other  idfa.s  than  are  suj)posed  really  to  exist  in  that  thing 
to  which  the  words  are  ajjpHed,  are  relative  words;  v.  g.,  a 
man  bhck,  merry,  thoughtful,  thirsty,  angry,  extended ;  these 
and  the  like  are  all  absolute,  because  they  neither  signify  nor 
intimate  anything  but  what  does  or  is  supposed  really  to 
exist  in  the  man  thus  denominated;  but  father,  brother, 
king,  husband,  blacker,  merrier,  ic,  are  wonis  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  thing  they  denominate,  imply  also  something 
else  separate  and  exterior  to  the  existence  of  that  thing. 

11.  Conclusion.  —  Having  laid  down  these  premises  cou- 
ceming  relation  in  general,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  iu 
come  instances,  how  all  the  idca-s  we  have  of  relation  are 
Btivde  up,  as  the  others  are,  only  of  simple  ideas;  and  that 
they  all,  how  refined  or  remote  from  sense  soever  they  .seem, 
terminate  at  last  in  simple  idca.'t.  I  shall  begin  with  the 
auMt  comprehensive  rplation,  wherein  all  thing)  that  do,  o« 
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can  exist,  are  concerned,  and  that  is  the  relation  of  cattMi 
and  effect:  the  idea  whereof,  how  derived  trom  the  two! 
fbuntaiiia  of  all  our  knowledge,  seniiation  and  reflection,  1 1 
■hall  in  the  next  place  oonidder. 
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CHAPTER    XXVL 

OF  CAUSE  AND   EFFECT,   AlfD   OTHER  RELATIONS.* 

1.  Whence  their  Ideas  got. — In  the  notice  that  our 
take  of  the  constant  vicissitude  of  things,  we  cannot  but 
observe  that  several  particular,  both  qualities  and  substances, 
begin  to  exist ;  and  that  they  receive  this  their  existence 
from  the  due  application  and  ojieration  of  some  other  being. 
From  this  observution  we  get  our  ideas  of  cause  and  effect. 
That  which  produces  any  simple  or  complex  idea  we  denota 
by  the  general  name,  cause ;  and  that  which  is  produced, 
effect.  Thus,  finding  tluit  in  that  substance  which  we  call' 
wax,  fluidity,  which  is  a  simple  idea  that  was  not  in  it  be- 
fore, is  constantly  produced  by  the  application  of  a  certain 
degree  of  heat;  we  call  the  simple  idea  of  heat,  in  relation 
to  fluidity  in  was,  the  cause  of  it,  and  fluidity  the  effect. 
So  also,  finding  that  the  substance  of  wood,  which  is  a 
certain  collection  of  simple  ideas  so  called,  by  the  application 
of  fire,  is  turned  into  another  substance,  called  ashes ;  L  e., 
another  complex  idea,  consi.stiiig  of  a  collection  of  simple 
ideas,  quite  ditfereut  from  thiit  complex  idea  which  we  aill 
wood ;  wo  consider  fire  in  relation  to  iishes  as  cause,  and  the 
aahes  as  effect.  So  that  whatever  is  considered  by  us  to  con- 
duce or  operate  to  the  producing  any  particular  simple  idea, 
or  collection  of  simple  ideas,  whether  substance  or  mode, 
which  did  not  before  exist,  hath  thereby  in  our  minds  the 
relation  of  a  cause,  and  so  is  dt-nomiiiated  by  ua. 

2.  Creation,  Generation,  making  Alteration. — Having  thus, 
from  what  our  senses  ore  able  to  discover  in  the  operations 
of  bodies  on  one  another,  got  the  notion  of  cause  and  effect, 
viz.,  that  a  cause  is  that  which  makes  any  other  thing,  either 
simple  idea,  substance,  or  mode,  begin  to  be ;  and  on  effect 

*  Compara  with  what  li  here  eaid,  Hume's  "Inquiry  CoDcenuB( 
Human  Uiiderat«nd-ng,"  §3  3—7  ;  more  particularly  the  last,  on  Xeee*- 
«ry  Connoxion,  u.  317  et  seq.,  4to.  edition.  Ariat.  Metaph.  it.  i,X 
wt  acq.     Bohlmo'  Prino.  PhiL  c.  10. — Ea 
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is  that  'which  had  its  beginning  from  some  other  thin^  the 
mind  finds  no  g^reat  difficulty  to  distinguish  the  several  on 
j^als  of  things  into  two  sorts. 

^Virst,  When  the  thing  is  wholly  made  new,  so  that  na 
fvt  thereof  did  over  exist  before ;  as  when  a  new  particle  of 
matter  doth  begin  to  exist,  in  rerum  natura,  which  had 
before  no  being,  and  this  we  call  creation.* 

Secondly,  When  a  thing  is  uiude  up  of  particles,  which 
did  all  of  them  before  exist,  but  that  very  thing  so  con- 
stituted of  pi-e-existing  jMrticlea,  which,  considered  all  to- 
gether, make  up  such  a  collection  of  simple  ideas  as  had  not 
ai»y  existence  before;  as  this  man,  this  egg,  rose,  or  cheiTy, 
Ac.  And  this,  when  referred  to  a  subijtanee,  produced  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  by  internal  principle,  but  set 
ou  work,  and  received  from  some  external  agent  or  causey 
and  working  by  insensible  ways,  which  we  perceive  not,  wo 
call  generation;  when  the  cause  is  extrin.sical,  and  the  etifect 
produced  by  a  sensible  separation,  or  juxta-position  of  dis- 
cernible parts,  we  call  it  making;  and  such  are  all  artificial 
things.  When  any  simple  idea,  is  produced,  which  was  not 
in  that  subject  before,  we  cull  it  alteration.  Thus  a  man 
is  generated,  a  picture  made,  aud  either  of  them  altered, 
when  any  new  sensible  quality  or  xinijile  idea  is  produced  ia 
either  of  them,  which  was  not  there  l)cforc ;  and  the  things 
thus  made  to  exist,  which  were  not  there  before,  are  effects ; 
and  those  things  which  operated  to  the  existence,  causes. 
In  which,  aud  all  other  causes,  we  may  observe  that  the 
notion  of  cause  and  effect  has  its  rise  from  ideas  received  by 
semiation  or  reflection ;  and  that  this  relation,  how  compre- 
hensive soever,  terminates  at  lost  in  them.  For  to  have 
the  idea  of  cause  aud  eff(>ct,  it  sut&ces  to  consider  any  simple 
idea  or  substance,  as  beginning  to  exist  by  the  operation  of 
some  other,  without  knowing  the  manner  of  that  operation. 

3.  RdalufM  of  Time. — Time  and  place  are  also  the  foun- 
dations of  very  large  relations,  and  all  finite  beings  at  least 
are  concerned  in  them.  But  having  alreatly  shown  in  an- 
other place  how  we  get  those  ideas,  it  may  suffice  here  to 
intimate,  that  most  of  the  denominations  of  things  received 
from  time  are  only  relations.  Thus,  when  any  one  says  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  lived  sixty-nine,  and  reigned  forty-five  years, 
theae  words  impoi-t  only  the  relation  of  that  duration  to  soma 
*  See  Confem.  Diy,  Aiurust.  L  xil.  o.  i.  «.  S  •,  V  xL  t,  5».— V.\»s 
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other,  and  mean  no  more  than  this,  that  the  duration  of  her 
existence  was  equal  to  aixt^'-nine,  and  the  duration  of  h 
government  to  Ibrty-five  annual  revolutions  of  the  sun ;  an 
■o  are  all  words,  answering.  How  longi     Again,  Wi.'" 
the  Conqueror  invaded  England  about  the  year  1066;  whii 
means  this,  that,  taking  the  duration  from  our  Saviour's  tiini 
till  now  for  one  entire  great  length  of  time,  it  shows  »t  wLal 
distance  this  invasion  was  fixim  the  two  extremes ;  and  so  do 
all  words  of  time  answering  to  the  question,  Wheni  whii 
show  only  the  distance  of  any  point  of  time  from  the  peril 
of  a  longer  duration,  from  which  we  measure,  and  to  whici 
we  thereby  consider  it  as  related. 

4.  There  are  yet,  besides  those,  other  words  of  time,  tl 
ordinarily  are  thought  to  stand  for  positive  ideas,  which  ji 
will,  when  considered,  be  foimd  to  be  relative;  such  as  ar*, 
young,  old,  ic,  wliich  include  and  intimate  the  relation  any- 
thing has  to  a  certain  length  of  duration,  whereof  we  have 
the  idea  in  our  minds.  Thus,  having  settled  in  our  thoughu 
the  idea  of  the  ordinary  duration  of  a  man  to  be  serenty 
years,  when  we  say  a  man  is  young,  we  mean  that  bis  age  ' 
yet  hut  a  small  part  of  that  which  usually  men  attain  to 
and  when  we  denominate  him  old,  we  mean  that  his  durati 
is  run  out  almost  to  the  end  of  that  which  men  do  not  usuall; 
exceed.  And  so  it  is  but  comparing  the  particular  age 
duration  of  this  or  that  man,  to  the  idea  of  that  durati 
which  we  have  in  our  minds,  as  ordinarily  belonging  to  thi 
sort  of  animals;  which  is  plain,  in  the  application  of  thesff 
names  to  other  things ;  for  a  man  is  called  young  at  twenty 
years,  and  very  young  at  seven  yeara  old :  but  yet  a  bone 
we  call  old  at  twenty,  and  a  dog  at  seven  years,  becatue 
in  each  of  thcao  we  compare  their  ago  to  differont  idea* 
of  duration,  which  arc  settled  in  our  minds  as  belonging  (O 
these  several  sorts  of  aniin;ils  in  the  ordinarj-  courw  of 
nature.  But  the  sun  and  stars,  though  they  have  outlastai 
aevcnd  generations  of  men,  wo  call  nut  old,  because  we  do 
not  know  what  perio<l  Ood  bath  set  to  that  sort  of  beuig:^* 

*  Yet  in  tba  kngnage  or  pnoion,  wa  lometimea  penonify  the  liaaTa% 
•od  tftak  of  their  age,  u  where  Lear  exclainu : 

"The  hcavona  themselves  are  old." 
And  m  common  language,  "  as  oU  aa  the  hillj,"  ig  a  carrent  |i}ir««i 
*libaagh  we  know  luA  wbat  'penoJi  ma.-j  \i«  wx.  \a  ^^m  ^^oxvCim  ^  tW 
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This  term  bconging  properly  to  those  things  which  Me  can 
obsenre  in  the  ordinary  course  of  ihings,  by  a  natural  decay, 
to  come  to  an  end  in  a  certain  period  of  time;  and  bo  have 
in  oar  minds,  as  it  were,  a  standard  to  which  we  cau  com- 
pare the  several  jjarts  of  their  duration;  and,  by  the  relation 
they  bear  thereunto,  call  them  young  or  old  ;  which  we  can- 
not, therefore,  do  to  a  ruby  or  a  diamond,  things  whose  usual 
periods  we  know  not. 

5,  Rdatiom  of  Place  and  Extension. — The  relation  also 
that  things  haye  to  one  another  in  their  places  and  distances 
is  very  obvious  to  observe;  as  above,  below,  a  mile  distant 
from  Charing-cross,  in  England,  and  in  London.  But  as  in 
duration,  so  in  extension  and  bulk,  there  are  some  ideas  that 
are  relative,  which  we  signify  by  names  that  are  thought 
positive ;  as  great  and  little  are  truly  relations.  For  hero- 
aldo,  having,  by  observation,  settled  in  our  minds  the  ideas 
of  the  bigness  of  several  sjiecies  of  things  from  those  we  have 
been  most  accustomed  to,  we  make  them  as  it  were  the 
standards,  whereby  to  denominate  the  bulk  of  others.  Thu* 
wo  call  a  great  apple,  such  a  one  as  is  bigger  than  the 
ordinary  sort  of  those  we  have  been  uaed  to;  and  a  little 
horse,  such  a  one  as  comes  not  up  to  the  size  of  that  idea 
which  we  have  in  our  minds  to  belong  ordinarily  to  horses; 
and  that  will  be  a  great  horse  to  a  Welchman,  which  is  but 
a  little  one  to  a  Fleming;  they  two  having,  from  the  different 
breed  of  their  countries,  taken  several-sizud  ideas  to  which 
they  compare,  and  in  relation  to  v/hich  they  denominate 
their  great  and  their  little. 

6.  Absolute  Terms  oflen  stand  for  Relations. — So  likewise 
■weak  and  strong  are  but  relative  denominations  of  power, 
compared  to  some  ideas  wo  have  at  that  time  of  greater  or 
less  power.  Thus,  when  wo  say  a  weak  man,  we  mean  one 
that  has  not  so  much  strength  or  power  to  move  as  UKUolly 
men  have,  or  usu.illy  those  of  his  size  have ;  which  is  a  com- 
paring his  strength  to  the  idea  wo  have  of  the  usual  strength 
of  men,  or  men  of  such  a  siee.  The  Uke,  when  we  say  tha 
creatures  are  all  weak  things ;  weak,  there,  is  but  a  relative 
term,  signifying  the  disproportion  there  is  in  the  power  of 
God  and  the  creatures.  And  so  abundance  of  words,  in 
ordinary  speech,  stand  only  for  relations  (nud  |ierhap3  thfl 
gTMteit  part)  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  have  no  ancli  sigjoi- 
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ficKtaon;  ▼.  g^  tbe  ship  h*s  ateeaauj  storea.  Neoe&gur  aad 
I  are  both  rel&tiva  vords ;  on«  h*TUig  *  relatioii  to  tlM 
apUdung  tbe  voja^  intended,   and  the  other  to  htbtre 

on.     All  which    relktioaa,  how  they  ate    ronfinwd  to  ami 

tamunate  in  ideas  derived  from  timnatinn  or  x«fleotioa,  k  \e» 

obrious  to  need  any  ex|>lication. 


CHAPTER    XXVn. 

OF   IDESTITT    AXD   DirXaSITT.* 

1.  Wherein  Identity  eoiuUU. — Axotheb  occasion  the 
often  takes  of  comparing,  Li  the  verv  being  of  things  ; 
considering  anything  as  existing  at  any  determined  time  and 
place,  we  compare  it  with  itself  existing  at  another  time, 
and  thereon  fomi  the  ideas  of  identity  and  diversity.  WheS' 
we  see  anything  to  be  in  any  place  in  any  instant  of  time,  -me 
are  sore  (be  it  what  it  will)  that  it  b  that  very  thing,  and 
not  another,  which  at  that  same  time  exists  in  another  place, 
how  like  and  undistinguishable  soever  it  may  be  in  all  othtf 
respects :  and  in  this  consists  identity,  when  the  ideas  it  is 
Attributed  to  vary  not  at  all  from  what  they  were  that 
moment  wherein  we  consider  tJieir  former  existence,  and  to 
which  we  compare  the  present.  For  we  never  finding,  nor 
conceiving  it  possible,  that  two  things  of  the  same  kind 
ehould  exist  in  the  same  pLtce  at  the  3ame  time,  we  rightly 
condade,  that,  whatever  exists  anywhere  at  any  time,  eX' 
clades  all  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  there  itself  alune.  Wh< 
therefore  we  demand  whether  anythin<;  be  the  same  or  no. 
refers  always  to  somethins  that  existai  such  a  time  in 
a  place,  which  it  was  certain  at  that  instant  was  tbe 
with  itself^  and  no  other.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  on* 
thing  cannot  have  two  beginnings  of  existence,  nor  two 
things  one  beginning;  it  being  impossible  for  two  things  nf 
the  same  kind  to  be  or  exist  in  tbe  same  instant,  in  the  very 
same  place,  or  one  and  the  same  thing  in  different  plaeea. 
That,  therefore,  that  had  one  beginning,  is  the  same  thing; 

*  Mort  readen,  pouibly,  are  acqojunted  with  Bishop  Butler'a  Diaa«> 
tatioa  on  the  mibject  of  Penonal  Iilentinr:  (Bohn'a  ed.  p.  3'2S.)  aad  S 
is  ootainhr  worth  while  to  compare  the  Rptcnlstioiu  of  thate  two  £» 
tiapiiabad  writen ;  pwliculurly  m  Dr.  BuUer  is  u  remaifaibl*  flw  pv 
■iij  sad  philoeopUeal  •eaiDen  a*  fiir  pietj. — Ea 
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•ad  that  which  had  a  different  beginning  in  time  and  place 
firom  that,  is  not  the  same,  but  diverae.*  That  which  haa 
made  the  difficoity  about  this  relation  ba.s  been  the  little  care 
and  attention  used  in  having  precise  notions  of  the  thingii  to 
which  it  is  attributed. 

2.  Idaitity  of  Substances. — ^We  have  the  ideas  but  of  three 
•orts  of  substances :  I.God.  2.  Finite  intelligences.  3  Bodii». 
First,  Ood  is  without  beginning,  eternal,  unalterable,  and 
everywhere;  and  therefore  concerning  hia  identity  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Secondly,  Finite  spirits  having  hud  each  its 
determinate  time  and  place  of  beginning  to  exist,  the  relation 
to  that  time  and  place  will  always  determine  to  each  of  them 
its  identity,  as  long  as  it  exists.  Thirdly,  The  same  will 
huld  of  every  pai-tide  of  matter,  to  which  no  addition  or  sub- 
trection  of  matter  being  made,  it  is  the  same.  For,  though 
these  three  sorts  of  substances,  a^i  we  term  them,  do  not  ex- 
clude one  another  out  of  the  same  place,  yet  we  cannot  con- 
eeive  but  that  they  mu.st  necessarily  each  of  th«m  exclude 
tay  of  the  same  kind  out  of  the  some  place ;  or  else  the  notions 
and  names  of  identity  and  diversity  would  be  in  vain,  and 
there  could  be  no  such  distinctions  of  substances,  or  anything 
«Ue  one  from  another.  For  example :  could  two  bodies  bo 
m  the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  then  those  two  parcels  of 
matter  must  be  one  and  the  same,  take  them  gi'cat  or  little ; 
nay,  all  bodies  must  be  one  and  the  same.  For,  by  the  same 
reason  that  two  particles  of  matter  may  be  in  one  place,  all 
bodies  may  be  in  one  place;  which,  when  it  can  be  supposed, 
tekes  away  the  distinction  of  identity  and  diversity  of  one 

*  ExActly  limilu- are  the  u-gumonta  of  Hobbca,  "Dictum  bactenua 
•at  de  corpore  Biniplidter,  et  aocideotibuB  comniunibiu,  magnitudine, 
meht,  q»iete,  aetiont,  pawionr,  potentia,  pouibili,  etc.  Descendendum 
jam  CHat  ad  acoidentU  iUn,  quibus  uriuiu  corpus  ab  alio  distinguitur, 
niai  priua  declar&ndum  easet,  quid  ait  i|>8um  dittinyui  et  non  dittingin, 
nimirutn  quod  sit  idtm  et  diverauin  ;  nam  etiam  boo  omnibui  corporibut 
ootumane  est  ut  unum  ab  xlio  diitingui,  aire  dirersum  ease  poaait. 
Seferra  autcm  inter  ae  duo  corpora  dicuntur,  cum  do  uno  oonim  dioitUT 
aliquid  quod  de  altero  dici  tiou  potest  eodem  tempore.  Imprimis  nutem, 
duo  corpora  idem  non  case  maiafestum  est ;  siquidem  enim  duo  aint  m 
daobua  tocia  aunt  cod<>ni  tempore,  quod  nutem  idem  eat,  eodem  tempera 
in  eodem  loco  est.  Omnia  ei^  coqwra  differunt  ioter  ae  n<N»ero, 
aiminun  ut  unum  et  ulterum  ;  ita  ut  tdtm,  et  numero  difftmlia,  iuut 
Bormina  oontndictorie  oppotita,"  etc.     (FliiL  Flint,   o.  xL   §  1,   X  *L 
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3.   Prlncijiiutn  InJividi 
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For  in  them  the  variatioa  of  great  parcels  of  mutter  alten 
not  the  identity:  an  oak  growing  from  a  plant  to  a  great 
tree,  and  then  lopped,  is  still  the  same  oak;  and  a  colt  gruwn 
(tp  to  a  horse,  sometimes  fat,  sometimes  lean,  is  all  the  while 
the  same  horse:  though,  in  both  these  coses,  there  may  be  a 
manifest  change  of  the  pai'ts;  so  that  tnily  they  are  not 
either  of  them  the  same  masses  of  matter,  though  they  be 
truly  one  of  them  the  same  oak,  and  the  other  the  same 
horse.  The  re.'uson  whereof  is,  that,  iu  these  two  cases,  a 
mass  of  matter,  and  a  living  body,  identity  i.s  not  applied  to 
the  same  thing. 

4.  Identity  of  Vegetables. — We  must  therefore  consider 
wbe(rein  an  oak  differs  from  a  mass  of  matter,  and  that  seoma 
to  me  to  be  iu  this,  that  the  one  is  only  the  cohesion  of  par- 
ticles of  matter  any  how  united,  the  other  such  a  disposition 
of  them  as  constitutes  the  parts  of  an  oak ;  and  such  on  or- 
ganization of  those  parts  as  is  fit  to  recvuve  and  distribute 
nourishment,  so  as  to  continue  and  frame  the  wood,  bark, 
and  leaves,  kc,  of  an  oak,  in  which  consists  the  vegetable 
life.  That  being  then  one  plant  which  has  such  an  organiza- 
tion of  parts  in  one  cohei'eut  body,  pai'takiug  of  one  common 
life,  it  continues  to  be  the  same  plant  as  long  as  it  p>artakcs  of 
the  same  life,  though  that  life  be  communicated  to  new  par- 
ticles of  matter  vitally  united  to  the  living  plant,  in  a  like 
continued  organization  conformable  to  that  sort  of  plants. 
For  this  organization  being  at  any  one  instant  in  any  one  col- 
lection of  matter,  is  in  that  })articuhu-  concrete  disting^hed 
from  all  other,  and  is  that  individual  life,  which  existing  con- 
Htantly  from  that  moment  both  forwards  and  backwards,  in 
the  same  continuity  of  insensibly  succeeding  parts  united  to 
the  living  body  of  the  plant,  it  has  that  identity  which  makes 
the  8ame  plant,  and  all  the  parts  of  it,  parts  of  the  same  plant, 
during  all  the  time  that  they  exist  united  in  that  continued 
organization,  which  is  fit  to  convey  that  common  Life  to  all 
the  parts  so  united.* 

*  On  thia,  Butler  obgerrcg,  Uut,  "  in  a  lix>se  and  popular  lenae,  th« 
life,  auii  the  organiiation,  and  the  plant,  are  justly  said  to  be  the  lame^  ' 
uotwithiitanding  the  perpetual  change  of  the  porta.  But,  in  a  itriot  and 
pliiIo«ophical  manner  of  ipcech,  no  lu&n,  no  being,  no  mode  of  being,  no 
^AOjrthiiig,  can  be  the  game  with  that  nrith  which  it  bath  indeed  nothing  tb* 
~ "   rninnrtation  on  Fenooal  Identity,  &c.,  Bohn'i  ed  ^  830.^—  Es 
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5.  Identity/  ofAnvmalt. — The  case  is  not  so  much  dilferent  in 
bnitoR,  but  that  any  one  may  hence  see  what  moken  ao  aniiiiil 
and  continues  it  the  same.  Something  we  have  like  this  in 
machines,  and  may  serve  to  illustrate  it.  For  example,  what 
is  a  watch?  It  is  plain  it  is  nothing  but  a  fit  organization 
or  coustmction  of  parts  to  a  certain  end,  which,  when  a  suf- 
ficient force  is  added  to  it,  it  is  ca]')able  to  attain.  If  we 
would  suppose  this  machine  one  continued  body,  all  who«e 
organized  parts  were  repaired,  increased,  or  diminished  by  a 
constant  addition  or  separation  of  insensible  partM,  with  ouc 
common  life,  we  should  have  something  very  much  like  the 
body  of  an  animal;*  with  this  difference,  that,  in  an  animal 
the  fitness  of  the  organization,  and  the  motion  wherein  life 
consists,  begin  together,  the  motion  coming  from  within  : 
but  in  machines,  the  force  coming  sensibly  from  without,  vt 
often  away  when  the  organ  is  in  onler,  and  well  fitted  to 
receive  it. 

6.  The  Ideni^y  of  Man. — This  also  shows  wterein  the 
identity  of  the  same  man  consists ;  viz.,  iu  nothing  but  a  par- 
ticipation of  the  same  continued  life,  by  constantly  fleeting 
particles  of  matter,  in  succession  vitally  united  to  the  same 
organized  body.  He  that  shall  place  the  identity  of  man  in 
anything  else,  but  like  that  of  other  animals,  in  one  fitly 
organized  body,  taken  in  any  one  instant,  and  from  thenre 
continued,  under  one  organization  of  life,  in  several  auccta 
sively  fleeting  particles  of  matter  united  to  it,  will  find  it 

*  DMoartes,  pnsluDg  thu  idea  n  Uttle  further,  affirmed  bddl^  that 
»niiT>«j«  are  but  bring  maobinea.  "  Deeoartos  diatin^ait  le  priocipe  da 
la  vie  da  prinoipe  do  I'ame.  Le  premier  eat  dana  la  nature,  la  cauae  de 
toua  lea  mouvemena  vegetanx  ct  aniinaux ;  I'autre  eat  oelle  de  la  pitni<a 
et  de  la  oonnaiaaance ;  le  dernier  n'apparticnt  qu'k  rhomme,  et  ne  H 
rencontre  paa  cboa  lea  animaux.  De  la  la  cS^re  aaaertion  de  Deaearta. 
que  les  animaux  aont  seulomont  dee  machinea  vivantea,  qui  n'ont  ni  Is 
aentiment,  ni  la  conception,  ni  encore  moins  la  volonttS."  (Bohle,  Hilt, 
de  laPhiL  Mod.  1.  iii.  p.  IS.)  Perreira,  un  the  other  hand,  aooght  to 
raise  aniinaU  to  toe  level  of  man,  by  affinning  them  to  be  poaaeaaed  of 
immortal  aoula.  (Bayle,  Diet.  Hut.  et  Crit,  art  Perreira.)  Tliif 
opinion  aeema  to  have  prevailed  among  mankind  from  the  earliest  agea;- 
ainco  we  tind  Homer  repreaenting  Orion  chaaing  the  aoula  of  atacs  and 
other  animala,  over  the  plaina  of  hell.  The  North  Amariean  udias, 
too,  thinka, 

"  Admitted  to  that  equal  aky, 
Hia  fiithfiil  dog  aball  bear  him  oompany." — Ed. 
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liard  to  make  an  embryo,  one  of  years,  mad  and  sober,  the 
■ame  man,  by  any  supposition,  that  will  not  make  it  possible 
for  Seth,  Ismael,  Socrates,  Pilate,  St.  Austin,  and  Ocesor 
Borgia,  to  bo  the  same  man.  For,  if  the  identity  of  aoul 
alone  makes  the  same  man,  and  there  be  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  matter  -why  the  same  individual  spirit  may  not  be 
united  to  different  bodies,  it  will  be  possible  that  those  mea 
living  in  distant  ages,  and  of  different  tempers,  may  have 
been  the  same  man :  which  way  of  speaking  must  be,  from  a 
very  strange  use  of  the  word  man,  applied  to  an  idea,  out  of 
which  body  and  shape  are  excluded.  And  that  way  of 
tneaking  would  agree  yet  worse  with  the  notions  of  those 
pbilosophers  who  allow  of  transmigration,  and  arc  of  oplnioa 
Aat  the  souls  of  men  may,  for  their  miscarriages,  be  detruded 
inio  the  bodies  of  beasts,  as  fit  habitations,  with  organs  suited 
to  the  satisfaction  of  their  brutal  inclinations.  But  yet  I 
think  nobody,  could  he  be  sure  that  the  soul  of  Heliogabalus 
were  in  one  of  his  hogs,  would  yet  say  that  hog  were  a  man 
or  Heliogabalus.* 

7.  Idmtity  gutted  to  Hie  Idea. — It  is  not  therefore  unity 
of  eabstanoe  that  comprehends  all  sorts  of  identity,  or  will 
determine  it  in  every  case ;  but  to  conceive  and  judge  of  it 
aright,  we  must  consider  what  idea  the  word  it  is  applied 
to  stands  for:  it  being  one  thing  to  be  the  same  substance, 
another  the  same  man,  and  a  third  the  same  person,  if  per- 
son, man,  and  substance,  are  three  names  standing  for  three 
different  ideas;  for  such  as  is  the  idea  belonging  to  that 
name,  such  miist  be  the  identity;  which,  if  it  had  been  a 
little  more  carefully  attended  to,  would  possibly  have  pre- 
vented a  crreat  deal  of  that  confusion  which  often  occurs 
about  this  matter,  with  no  small  seeming  difficulties,  es- 
pecially concerning  personal  identity,  which  therefore  we 
shall  in  the  next  place  a  little  consider. 

8.  Same  Man. — An  animal  is  a  living  organized  body; 
and  consequently  the  same  animal,  as  wo  have  observed,  ia 
the  same  continued  jifn  commonicatcd  to  different  particles 
of  matter,  as  they  happen  successively  to  be  united  to  that 
organized  living  body.  And  whatever  is  talked  of  other 
definitions,   ingenious  observation  puts  it  post  doubt,  that 

*  Of  tbe  history  and  hoggish  propeoiities  of  this  maatar  ot  tb«  worid, 
)ae  Gibbon.— £a 
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ihe  idek  in  our  minds,  of  which  the  sound  man  in  oar  moutht 
ia  the  sign,  is  nothing;  else  but  of  an  animal  of  such  a  certain 
form :  since  I  think  I  may  be  coiitideut,  tliat,  whoever  should 
■ee  a  creature  of  his  own  shape  or  moke,  thougli  it  had  no 
more  reason  all  its  life  thau  a  cat  or  a  parrot,  would  call  him 
still  a  man ;  or  whoever  should  hear  a  cat  or  a  parrot  dis* 
course,  reason,  and  philosophize,  would  call  or  think  it 
nothing  but  a  cat  or  a  parrot;  and  say,  the  one  was  a  dull 
itTatioual  man,  and  the  other  a  very  uitelligent  rational  fAr- 
rot.  A  relation  we  have  iu  an  author  of  great  note,  is  su£- 
cient  to  countenance  the  supposition  of  a  rational  parroU  I 
His  words  are:* 

"  I  had  a  miud  to  know,  from  Prince  Zklaurice's  own  mouth, 
the  account  of  a  common,  but  much  credited  story,  that  1 
had  heard  so  often  from  many  olhers,  of  an  old  parrot  he  had 
in    Brazil,  during   his  government  there,  that  spoke,  and 
asked,  and  answered  conimou   questions,  Lko  a  reasonable 
creature :  so  that  those  of  his  traiu  there  generally  concluded 
it  to  bo  witchery   or  possession;  and  one  of  his  chnplaius,^ 
who  lived  long  afterwards  in   Holland,  would   never   from  i 
that  time  endure  a  parrot,  but  suid  they  all  bad  a  devil  in 
them.     I  had  heard  many  particulars  of  this  story,  and  as- 
severed  by  people  hard  to  be  discredited,  which  made  ma| 
ask  Prince  iiaurice  what  there  was  of  it.     He  said,  with 
hix  usual  plainness  and  dryness  in  talk,  there  was  something 
true,  but  a  great  deal  false  of  what  had  been  reported.     I 
desired  to  know  of  him  what  there  was  of  the  first.     He  told! 
me  short  and  coldly,  that  he  had  heard  of  such  an  old  par- 
rot when  ho  had  l>een  at  Brazil;  and  though  ho  believed 
nothing  of  it,  and  it  was  a  good  way  off,  yet  he  had  so  muc 
cui'iosity  as  to  send  for  it :  that  it  was  a  very  great  and  i 
very  old  one;  and  when  it  came  first  into  the  room  wher 
the  prince  ■woa,  with  a  great  many  Dutchmen  about  him,  it 
said  presently.  What  a  company  of  white   men   are  here  I 
They  asked  it,  what  it  thought  that  man  wo.s,  pointing  to  thfl 
prince.     It  answered.  Some  General  or  other.     When  thcj 
brought  it  close  to  him,  he  asked  it,  D'oil  venez-rousi     H 
answered,    De   Mai-Lnnan.      The    Prince,  A  qui  estea-vousll 
The  parrot,  A  un  Portugais,    The  Prince,  Que  fais-tulk?    J< 

*  Momoin  of  what  paMed  in  dmateodoic  from  1672  (o  lo79,  f,  i7< 
399. 
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garde  lea  pouUes.  The  Prince  laughed,  and  said,  Yoiu  gar- 
des las  poullesi  The  parrot  answered,  Oui,  moi,  et  je  a^ 
bien  fair«  ;•  and  mode  the  chuck  four  or  five  times  that  people 
nse  to  make  to  chickens  when  they  call  them.  I  aet  down 
the  words  of  this  woi-thy  dialogue  in  French,  jtiat  as  Prince 
Maurice  said  them  to  me.  I  asked  him  in  what  language 
the  parrot  spoke,  and  he  said  in  Brazilian.  I  asked  whe- 
ther he  understood  Brazilian;  he  stiid  no:  but  he  had  taken 
caixj  to  have  two  interpreters  by  him,  the  one  a  Dutchman 
that  spoke  Brazilian,  and  the  other  a  Brazilian  that  spoke 
Dutch;  that  ho  asked  them  separately  and  pri\-ately,  and 
both  of  them  agreed  in  telling  him  just  the  same  thing  that 
the  parrot  had  said.  I  could  not  but  tell  this  odd  story, 
becnuse  it  Li  so  much  out  of  the  way,  and  from  the  first  hand, 
and  what  may  pa-ss  for  a  good  one;  for  I  dare  say  this  princ« 
at  least  believed  himself  in  all  ho  told  nie,  having  ever  passed 
fur  a  very  honest  and  pious  man :  1  leave  it  to  naturalists 
to  reason,  and  to  other  men  to  believe,  as  they  please  upon 
ft;  however,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  amiss  to  relieve  or  enliven  a 
busy  scene  sometimes  with  such  digressions,  whether  to  the 
purpose  or  no."t 

Satne  Man. — I  have  taken  care  that  the  reader  should 
have  the  story  at  large  in  the  author's  own  woi-da,  because 
he  seems  to  me  not  to  have  thought  it  incredible;  for  it 
cannot  be  imagined  that  so  able  a  man  as  he,  who  bad  aiif- 

•  Whence  come  ye!  It  answered,  From  Marinium.  The  Prince,  To 
iffaom  do  you  belong?  The  parrot,  To  a  Portuguese.  Prince,  What 
do  you  there  T  Parrot,  I  look  after  the  chickean.  The  Prince  laughed 
and  said.  You  look  after  the  chickens !  The  parrot  aniwered,  Yes  I, 
and  I  know  well  enough  how  to  do  it. 

t  Thii  ia,  to  a  certain  extent,  con-obonited,  or  at  leaat  ahown  to  be  pos- 
iSIilt^  by  what  Navarrette  relate*  of  the  parrots  and  cockatoos  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  "  At  Maoaaaar  there  ore  a  OTeat  many  of  a  sort  of  bin! 
they  call  cacatua:  they  are  all  white,  aome  bigger  than  henii,  their  beak 
like  a  paiTot ;  they  aro  easily  made  tame,  and  talk.  When  they  iitand 
Dpon  their  guard,  they  arc  voiy  aigbtly,  for  they  apread  a  tuft  of  feathers 
Wat  is  on  their  headi,  and  look  most  lively,  llie  Portuguese  carry  them 
to  China,  and  those  people  give  good  rates  for  them.  In  the  islands 
tbera  are  innumerable  parrots  and  paroquites ;  but  those  of  Terranesa 
carry  the  day  &om  the  rc.it.  I  saw  one  at  Manilla  that  cost  two  hundred 
pieces- of- e^ht,  and  would  certainly  have  fetched  two  thousand  at 
Madrid.  It  sang  so  distinctly  tiiat  it  deceived  me  twice,  and  otbeia 
oftener."     (Aixount  of  China,   L  i.  c.  IS.) — Ea 

yOL.  1.  1  ■& 
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ficiency  enoiigh  to  warrant  aU  the  testimomes  ho  girea  ot 
himself,  should  take  so  much  pains,  in  a  place  where  it  hod 
notiiing  to  do,  to  pia  so  close  not  only  ou  a  man  whom  he 
mentions  as  hio  friend,  but  on  a  prince  in  whom  ho  acknow- 
ledges very  great  honeaty  and  piety,  a  story  which,  if  he 
himself  thou<^ht  incredible,  he  could  not  but  also  think  ridi- 
culous.    The  prince,  it  is  plain,  who  vouches  this  story,  and 
our  author,  who  i-clatea  it  from  him,  both  of  them  call  this 
talker  a  porrat :  and  I  ask  any  one  else  who  thinks  such  * 
story  fit  to  be  told,  whether, — if  this  parrot,  and  all  of  its 
kind,   had  always  talked,  as  wo  have  a  prince's  word  for  it 
this  one  did, — whether,   I  say,  they  would  not  have  paand 
fur  a  mce  of  rational  animals ;  but  yet,  whether,  for  all  thai, 
they  woiUd  have  been  allowed  to  be  men,  and  not'|iarrot<t 
For  I  presume  it  is  not  the  idea  of  a  thinking  or  ratiotuJ 
being  alone  that  makes  the  idea  of  a  man  in  meet  people'k 
sense,  but  of  n  body,  so  and  so  shaped,  joined  to  it ;  and  ii 
that  be  the  idea  of  a  man,  the  same  succesaire  body  no< 
shifted  all  at  once,  must,  as  well  as  the  same  immateriil 
spirit,  go  to  the  making  of  the  same  man, 

9.  Personal  Identity. — This  being  pretUsed,  b  find  wherdii 
personal  identity  consists,  we  must  consider  what  person 
stands  for;  which,  I  think,  is  a  thinking  intelligent  bein^ 
that  has  reason  and  reflection,  and  cau  consider  iteelf  as  iV 
self,  the  same  thinking  thiug,  in  different  times  and  placet; 
which  it  does  only  by  that  consciousness  which  is  insepani ' 
from  thinking,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  essential  to  it 
being  impossible  for  any  one  to  perceive  without  peroet' 
that  he  does  perceive.  When  we  see,  hear,  smell,  taste, 
meditate,  or  will  anything,  we  know  that  we  do  so.  Thaa  it 
is  always  as  to  our  present  sensations  and  perceptions:  and 
by  this  every  one  is  to  himself  that  which  he  calls  self;  it 
not  being  considered,  in  this  case,  whether  the  same  adl  b# 
continued  in  the  same  or  divers  substances.  For,  since  eoa- 
sciousness  always  accompanies  thinking,  and  it  is  that  which 
makes  every  one  to  be  what  he  calls  self,  and  thereby  distiu- 
goishes  himself  from  all  other  thinking  things:  in  tliis  aloor 
consists  personal  identity,  i.  e.,  the  sameness  of  a  ratioiui 
being;  and  as  for  as  this  consciousness  can  be  extendtd 
backwardE  to  any  past  action  or  thought,  so  far  readiea  tlw 
idcntitj  of  that  \)eT%2U',  '\V.  \a  ^«  ws&.«  «d(  wow  it  was  Am; 
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and  it  is  bj  the  same  self  with  this  present  one  that  now 
rcflectd  on  i^  that  that  action  was  done.* 

10.  Consciousness  makes  personal  Idenlitt/.  —  But  it  is 
further  inquired,  whether  it  be  the  same  identical  substance  I 
This,  few  would  think  they  had  reason  to  doubt  of,  if  these 
perceptions,  with  their  consciousness,  always  remained  pre- 
sent in  the  mind,  whereby  the  same  thiidting  thing  would 
bo  alw.^y8  consciously  present,  and,  as  woiUd  be  thought, 
evidently  the  same  to  itself.  But  that  which  seems  to  mako 
the  difficulty  is  this,  that  this  consciousness  being  interrupted 
always  by  forgetfulness,  there  being  no  moment  of  our  lives 
wherein  we  have  the  whole  train  of  all  our  past  actions 
before  our  eyes  in  one  view,  but  even  the  best  memories 
loeing  the  sight  of  one  part  wliilst  they  are  viewing  an- 
other ;  and  we  sometimes,  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  our 
lives,  not  reflecting  on  om*  past  selves,  being  intent  on  our 
present  thoughts,  and  in  soimd  sleep  having  no  thoughts  at 
all,  or  at  least  none  with  that  consciousness  which  remarks 
our  waking  thoughts;  I  say,  in  all  these  cases,  our  conscious- 
nesa  being  interrupted,  and  we  losing  the  sight  of  our  past 
selvee,  doubts  are  raised  whether  we  are  the  same  thinking 
thing,  L  e.,  the  same  substance  or  no.  Which,  however 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  concerns  not  personal  identity  at 
all :  the  question  being,  what  makes  the  same  person,  and 
not  whether  it  be  the  same  identical  substance,  which  always 
thinks  in  the  same  person ;  which,  in  this  case,  matters  not 
at  all :  different  substances,  by  the  same  consciousness  (where 
they  do  partake  in  it)  being  united  into  one  person,  as  well 
as  different  bodies  by  the  same  life  are  united  into  one 
animal,  whose  identity  is  preserved  in  that  change  of  sub- 
stances by  the  unity  of  one  continued  life.  For  it  being  the 
e  consciousness  that  makes  a  man  be  himself  to  liimiwlfj 
irsonal  identity  depends  on  that  only,  whether  it  be 
annexed  solely  to  one  individual  substance,  or  can  be  con- 

*  " Bemembering  or  forgetting,"  obaerreB  Dr.  Butler,  "eon  make 
DO  altention  in  the  truth  of  post  matter  of  fact.  And  suppoae  tbii 
being  endowed  with  limited  powers  of  knowledge  and  memoiy,  there  ii 
no  more  difficulty  in  conceiving  it  to  have  a  power  of  knowing  itaelf  to 
be  the  lame  living  being  which  it  was  aome  time  ago,  of  remembering 
■omf  of  ita  actions,  luiferingg.and  enjoyment!,  and  forgetting  otheta,  than 
In  oonoeiTing  it  to  know,  or  remember,  or  forgot  anything  elM."  (Dia. 
OB  Pen.  Ident  p.  833.)— £a 
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tinued  in  a  successiou  of  several  sobstaiices.  For  as  Car  ai 
any  iniclligent  being  cau  refiuat  the  idea  of  any  past  action 
with  the  same  consciousnesii  it  hud  of  it  at  lirst,  and  irith 
the  same  consciouBness  it  has  of  any  present  action;  so  ht 
it  ia  the  same  personal  self.  For  it  is  by  the  conscioiunes 
it  has  of  its  present  thoughts  and  actions,  that  it  ia  self  to 
itself  now,  and  so  will  be  the  same  self^  us  far  as  the  same 
consciousness  can  extend  to  actions  past  or  to  come;  and 
would  be  by  distance  of  time,  or  change  of  substance,  uo 
more  two  persona,  than  a  man  be  two  men  by  wearing  uther 
(dothes  to-day  than  he  did  yesterday,  with  a  long  or  a  short 
deep  between :  the  same  consciousness  uniting  those  distonc 
actions  into  the  same  person,  whatever  substances  contri- 
buted to  their  production. 

11.  Personal  Jdentiti/in  Change  of  Sttbstances. — That  thi« 
is  so,  we  have  some  kind  of  evidence  in  our  very  bodies,  all 
whose  particles,  whilst  vitally  united  to  this  same  think- 
ing conscious  self,  so  that  we  feel  when  they  are  touched, 
and  are  affected  by,  and  conscious  of  good  or  harm  that 
happens  to  them,  are  a  part  of  ourselves;  i.e.,  of  our  think- 
ing conscious  soil'.  Thus,  the  limbs  of  his  body  are  to  everr 
one  a  part  of  liimself;  he  sympathizes  und  is  coucemed  for 
them.  Cut  off  a  hand,  and  thereby  separate  it  from  that 
consciousness  he  had  of  its  heut,  cold,  and  other  affections, 
and  it  is  then  no  longer  u  part  of  that  which  is  himself,  any 
more  than  the  remotest  part  of  matter.  Thus,  we  see  the 
substance  whereof  j)er8onal  self  consisted  at  one  time  may  bo 
varied  at  another,  without  the  change  of  personal  identity ; 
there  being  no  question  about  the  same  person,  though  tho 
limbs  which  but  now  were  a  part  of  it,  be  cut  off. 

1 2.  But  the  question  is,  "  Whether,  if  the  same  subst&nco, 
which  tlunks,  be  changed,  it  can  be  the  same  person;  or,  re- 
maining the  same,  it  can  be  different  persons?" 

Wlieilier  in  the  Cluingis  of  thinking  Substances.  — And  to 
this  I  answer :  First,  Tlus  can  be  no  question  at  all  to  those 
who  place  thought  in  a  purely  material  animal  constitution, 
roid  of  an  immaterial  substance.  For,  whether  their  Kipi>o- 
sition  be  true  or  no,  it  is  plain  they  conceive  personal  iden> 
tity  preserved  in  something  else  than  identity  of  substance; 
as  animal  identity  is  pre-served  in  identity  of  life,  und  not 
of  substance.     And  thMreibre  those  who  place  thiukiu^;  in  ta 
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immaterial  substance  only,  before  they  can  come  to  deal  witli 
theoe  men,  must  kHow  why  personal  identity  cannot  be  pro- 
acrved  in  the  change  of  imutatomi  substances,  or  variety  of 
particular  immaterial  substances,  as  well  as  animal  identity 
is  presei-ved  in  the  change  of  material  siibstances,  or  variety 
of  particular  bodies:  unless  they  will  say,  it  is  one  imma- 
terial spirit  that  makes  the  same  life  in  brutes,  as  it  is  one  im- 
material spirit  that  makes  the  same  person  in  men ;  which  the 
O&rtesians  at  least  will  not  admit,  for  fear  of  making  brutes 
thinking  things  too. 

13.  But  next,  aa  to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  "Whether, 
if  the  same  thinking  substance  (su])posing  immaterial  snb- 
■taaoes  only  to  think)  be  changed,  it  can  be  the  same  person  1" 
I  answer,  that  cannot  be  resolved,  but  by  those  who  know 
what  kind  of  substances  they  are  that  do  think,  and  whether 
the  consciousness  of  past  actions  can  bo  transfeired  from 
one  thinking  substance  to  another.  I  grant,  were  the  same 
consciousness  the  same  individual  action,  it  could  not :  but 
H  being  a  present  representation  of  a  past  action,  why  it 
may  not  be  possriblo  that  that  may  be  represented  to  the 
mind  to  have  been,  whicb  really  never  was,  will  remain  to 
be  shown.  And  therefore  how  far  the  consciousness  of  past 
actions  is  annexed  to  any  individual  agent,  so  that  another 
cannot  pos.sibly  have  it,  will  be  hard  for  us  to  determine,  till 
we  know  what  kind  of  action  it  is  that  cannot  be  done  with- 
out a  reflex  act  of  perception  accompanying  it,  and  how  per- 
formed by  thinking  substances,  who  cannot  think  without 
being  conscious  of  it.  But  that  which  we  call  the  same 
comiciousncss,  not  being  the  same  individual  act,  why  one 
intellectual  substance  may  not  have  represented  to  it,  as  done 
by  itself^  what  it  never  did,  and  was  perhaps  done  by  some 
other  agent;  why,  I  say,  such  a  representation  may  not 
possibly  be  without  reality  of  matter  of  fact,  as  well  as 
several  representations  in  dreams  are,  which  yet  whilst 
dreaming  we  take  for  tnie,  will  be  difficult  to  conclude  from 
the  nature  of  things.  And  that  it  never  is  so,  will  by  us, 
till  we  have  clearer  views  of  the  nature  of  thinking  sub- 
stances, be  best  resolved  into  the  goodness  of  God,  who,  as 
&r  as  the  happiness  or  misery  of  any  of  his  sensible  creatures 
is  concerned  in  it,  will  not,  by  a  fatal  error  of  theirs,  transfer 
from  one  to  another  that  conscioiisnesb  wldcb  dxv«i«  'c«i'«-kx\ 
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or  punislinient  with  it.  How  far  this  may  be  an  trgnment 
against  those  who  would  place  thinking  in  a  system  of  fleet- 
ing animal  spirits,  I  leave  to  be  considered.  But  yet,  to 
return  to  the  qunstion  before  ua,  it  mast  be  allowed,  that,  if 
the  fiame  consciousness  (which,  aa  has  been  shown,  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  the  same  numerictil  figure  or  motion  in 
body)  can  be  transferrod  from  one  thinking  substance  to  an- 
other, it  will  be  possible  that  two  thinking  substances  irwy 
make  but  one  person.  For  the  same  consciouanesa  being 
preserved,  whether  in  the  same  or  different  substances^  th* 
personal  identity  is  preserved. 

14.  As  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  "  Whether  tbo 
same  immaterial  substance  remaining,  there  may  bo  two 
distinct  persons?"  which  question  seems  to  me  to  be  built 
on  this,  whether  the  same  immaterial  being,  being  cousri"  i- 
of  the  action  of  its  post  duration,  may  be  wholly  strip].!  <i 
of  all  the  consciousness  of  its  past  existence,  and  lose  it  be- 
yond the  power  of  ever  i-etrioving  it  again;  and  so  as  it 
were  beginning  a  now  account  from  a  new  period,  have  a 
consciousness  that  eiuinot  reach  beyond  this  new  st.ate.  All 
those  who  hold  pi-e-existence  are  evidently  of  this  mind, 
since  they  allow  the  soul  to  have  no  remaining  consciouanaa 
of  what  it  did  in  that  pre-existent  state,  either  whoUy  scp*- 
rate  from  body,  or  informing  any  other  body;  and  if  they 
should  not,  it  is  plain  experience  would  be  against  them. 
So  that  personal  identity  reaching  no  further  than  conscious- 
nes-s  reaches,  a  pre-existent  spirit  not  having  continued  so 
many  ages  in  a  state  of  silence,  must  needs  make  ditfcrcai 
persons.  Suj)po3e  a  Christian  Flatonist  or  a  Pythagoi 
should,  upon  God's  having  ended  all  his  works  of  creation 
the  seventh  day,  think  his  soul  hath  exijited  ever  since;* 

*  MsTiy  ancient  secU  of  philosophen — the  Stoic*  among  othen — con- 
oeired  tliat,   at  least,   the  soul  was  not  transmissible,  but  descentled  to, 
animate  the  body  £rom  a  spiritual  dwelling  on  high.      "  Sunt  qui  picai  " 
mant,   non  in  utero  coneipi  auimam,  neo  cum  camis  figulnlione  com] 
atque  produci,   sed  et  effuso  jam  partu  nondum  vim  infanti  extt 
imprimi."     (TertuU   de  Anim.  e.  25.)      Lucrcrtius  objects  to  tha  _ 
who  contend  for  the  pre-exbt«nce  of  souls,  that  there  remains  to 
ioemory  of  our  former  existence : 

"  Pneterca  si  tmmortaiis  natura  animai 
ConstAt,  et  in  corpus  n.-u<centibus  insinuatur : 
Oar  nipcT  vc(«j(ani  zfad'm  meminiaae  ne<numus  ? " 

QL>aV«ram.'&ii«aVV  vu.\— Bft' 
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md  would  imagine  it  haa  revolved  in  several  human  bodies, 
as  I  once  met  with  one,  who  was  persuaded  hin  had  been 
the  soul  of  Socrates;  (how  reasonably  I  will  not  dispute; 
diia  I  know,  that  in  the  jiost  he  Klied,  which  was  no  incon- 
siderable one,  he  passed  for  u  very  rationid  man,  and  the 
preiis  has  shov.a  that  he  wanted  not  parts  or  learning;) 
would  any  one  eay,  that  he,  being  not  conscious  of  any  of 
Socrates'  actions  or  thoughts,  could  be  the  same  person  with 
Socrates?  Let  any  one  reflect  upon  himself,  and  conclude 
that  he  has  in  himself  an  immaterial  spirit,  which  is  that 
which  thinks  in  him,  and,  iu  the  constant  change  of  his  body 
keejts  him  the  same:  and  is  that  which  he  calls  himself: 
let  him  also  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  soul  that  was  in  Nestor 
or  Thersites,  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  (for  souls  Iwing,  as  far  as 
we  know  anything  of  them,  in  their  nature  indiScrcnt  to  any 
parcel  of  matter,  the  supposition  has  no  apparent  absurdity 
in  it,)  which  it  may  have  been,  as  well  as  it  is  now  the  soul 
of  any  other  man :  but  he  now  having  no  consciousness  of 
«ny  of  the  actions  either  of  Nestor  or  Thersites,  does  or  can 
he  conceive  hinuielf  the  same  person  with  either  of  them? 
Can  he  be  concerned  in  either  of  their  actions)  attribute 
them  to  himself,  or  think  them  his  own,  more  than  the 
actions  of  any  other  men  that  ever  existed)  So  that  this 
consciousness  not  rcjiching  to  any  of  the  actions  of  eithei 
of  those  men,  he  is  no  more  one  self  with  either  of  them, 
than  if  the  soul  or  immaterial  spirit  that  now  informs  him 
had  been  created,  and  began  to  exist,  when  it  began  to  iu- 
<brm  his  present  body,  though  it  were  ever  so  true,  that  the 
«ame  spirit  that  informed  Nestor's  or  Thersites'  body  weiu 
numerically  the  same  that  now  informs  his.  For  this  would 
no  more  make  him  the  same  person  with  Nestor,  than  if 
some  of  the  particles  of  matter  that  were  once  a  part  of  Ne^ 
tor,  were  now  a  part  of  this  man ;  the  same  immaterial  sub- 
■lance,  without  the  same  consciousness,  no  more  making 
the  same  person  by  being  united  to  any  body,  than  the  same 
particle  of  matter,  without  consciousness  imited  to  any  body, 
makes  the  same  {person.  But  let  him  onco  £nd  himself  cou- 
Boious  of  any  of  the  actions  of  Nestor,  he  then  finds  himself 
the  same  ])erson  with  Nestor. 

15.  And  thud  may  we  bo  able,  without  any  difficulty,  to 
oonoeive  the  same  person  at  tlie  resurrection,  tbou^  in.  «k 
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body  not  exactly  in  make  or  parte  the  same  which  he  haU 
here,  the  same  consciouaoess  going  along  with  the  bouI  that 
inhabits  it.*  Bat  jet  the  soul  alone,  in  the  change  of  botiics, 
would  scarce  to  any  one  but  to  him  that  makes  the  miuI 
the  man,  be  enough  to  make  the  same  man.  For  should 
the  soul  of  a  prince,  carrying  with  it  the  conscioosnesa  of  the 
prince's  past  life,  enter  and  inform  the  body  of  a  cobbler,  aa 
soon  as  deserted  by  his  own  soul,  every  one  sees  he  would  be 
the  same  person  with  the  prince,  accountable  c&ly  for  the 

*  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  whose  UiooghU  &re  aomctiine*  highly  philnx^ 
phical,  remarki  on  this  lubjeet,  — "  Methinlu  it  it  bat  a  grvm  eaam^ 
tion,  to  think  that  every  atom  of  the  pracnc  individual  matter  of  a  body, 
eveiy  grain  of  uhei  of  a  buried  cadaver,  icattered  by  the  wind  thiongh- 
out  the  world,  and,  after  numeioua  variation*,  changed,  pendvcaaore 
into  the  body  of  another  man,  should,  at  the  sounding  of  the  last  tmmpc^ 
be  raked  together  again  from  all  the  comen  of  the  earth,  aad  bs 
made  up  anew  into  the  same  body  it  was  before  of  the  fint  fBan." 
(Ofaaervations  on  Religio  Medici,  &c.,  p.  170,  et.  acq.)  Similar  q«- 
onladonf  are  fouud  in  the  eloquent  work  of  Dr.  Bumet,  "On  tha 
State  of  the  Dead,  and  the  Children  of  the  Beanmction."  Fis«t  ba 
otaorvei^  that,  like  the  woman  quoted  by  the  Saddoceea  in  Scrip- 
tural the  soul,  daring  a  long  life,  is  sometimes  married  to  six  or  aevva 
difitnvDt  bodies.  "  Carpus  nostrum  in  bodiemA  vitA  est  mnttipicz: 
diaipahir  et  resarcitur  indies,  et  post  aliquot  aiinos  fit  ex  inu^gio 
novum.  IVoinde  in  curriculo  totius  vitc,  sex  aut  septem 
divena  corpora ;  et  adbuc  qnidem  plura,  si  vivace*  et  longwi  i 
(0.  ix.  p.  IttS.)  He  next  puisnes,  in  imaginatian,  the  Tariooa 
fonnations  which  the  material  partioiei  eompcai^  our  bodies  as- 
dergo  after  death.  "  Cineres  et  particnls  cadaverum  multifarikm  <&•■ 
perguntur,  per  mare,  per  terras ;  neque  tantbm  per  tertarum  orbem,  tti 
etiam  in  regiones  aeris :  k  colore  solis  evecti,  m  mille  piagaa  rtiasi[«ti 
Ptsetena,  non  tantum  disseminaotor  spanim  et  solatk  per  omnia  tlc- 
menta,  sed  etiam  inserontar  in  corpora  animaliom.  arbonun,  fontium, 
renunqtie  aliarom,  unde  6>dlh  eximi  aut  extricari  nequeunt,  Dcniqofw 
in  his  migrationibas  ex  aliii  oorporibu^  in  alia,  novas  indount  fonnaa  et 
figuias,  Deque  eandem  retinent  naturam  et  qualitatcm.  His  podtia  et 
oonoessi^  qoBritor  k  quibos  caama  fiat,  et  qvi  rataooe  bee  re-coUuulii 
partium  et  particularam  unios  cnjasque  corporis  qnantmncunqne  di» 
sitarum  utnunque  latentium."  (lb.  p.  202.)  Andagain:  "Kcujoaqae 
cineres  ab  exoidio  mundi  asseverati  fuiasent  in  sois  uniia  et  eapsafii 
seofiim :  vel  potius  si  singula  cadavera  in  momiain  cooTtm^  mancrMl 
magna  ex  parte  Integra :  aliqoa  esset  spas  reenperapdi  partea  bco*  ■olr 
tas  gnadem  corporis,  absque  alterarum  mistnra.  QoaiidaqaideB  vw^ 
cadarera,  ut  plurimom  dissdvuntur  et  disaipantur,  parteaqae  cotva 
magoo  se  corpore  miscent :  eihalantur  in  aerem,  reciduntqoe  in  ran 
et  ptnvii:  imUbuntur  k  radicibus  plantanun,  et  facerunt  i«  gnaua^ 
frtimwrta,  et  fructus,  unde  redeuct  in  orbem  at  ccnioa  hmaaaa,"  (Jk 
p.  203.)— JBa 
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princes  actions:  but  who  would  say  it  was  the  same  maal 
The  body  too  goea  to  the  making  tlie  man,  and  would,  I 
goeaa,  to  everybody  determine  the  man  in  this  case;  whoruin 
the  soul,  with  all  its  princely  thoutjhts  about  it,  would  not 
make  another  man :  but  he  would  bo  the  same  cobbler  \ 
erery  one  besides  himself.  I  know  that,  in  the  ordinary^ 
■w»y  of  speaking,  the  same  person,  and  the  same  man,  stanil 
for  one  and  the  same  thing.  And  indeed  every  one  will 
always  have  a  liberty  to  speak  as  he  pleusis,  and  lo  apply 
what  articulate  sounds  to  what  ideas  he  thinks  fit,  and  chaiij;« 
them  as  often  as  he  pleases.  But  yet,  when  we  will  inquire 
what  makes  the  same  spirit,  man,  or  j>erson,  we  must  fix 
the  ideas  of  spirit,  man,  or  person  in  our  minds;  and  having 
resolved  with  ourselves  what  we  mean  by  them,  it  will  not 
be  hard  to  determine  in  either  of  them,  or  the  like,  when  it 
k  the  same,  and  when  not. 

16.  Coruciousneai  makes  (lie  aame  Person. — But  though 
the  same  immaterial  substance  or  soul  docs  not  alone, 
■wherever  it  be,  and  in  whatsoever  state,  make  the  same 
man ;  yet  it  is  plain,  consciousness,  as  far  as  ever  it  can  be 
extended,  should  it  be  to  ages  past,  unites  existences  and 
actions,  ver}*  remote  in  time  into  the  aame  person,  as  well  < 
it  does  the  existences  and  actions  of  the  immediately  preced-  ^ 
ing  moment:  so  that  whatever  has  the  consciousness  of 
present  and  past  actions,  is  the  same  person  to  whom  they 
both  belong.*  Uad  I  the  same  consciousness  that  I  saw  the 
ark  and  Noah's  flood,  as  that  I  saw  an  overflowing  of  the 
Thames  last  winter,  or  as  that  I  write  now;  I  could  no  more 
doubt  that  I  who  write  this  now,  that  saw  the  Thames  over- 
flowed last  winter,  and  that  viewed  the  flood  at  the  generalJ 
deluge,  was  the  same  self,  place  that  self  in  what  substance 

*  I  agree  with  Butler  tlial  Looke  ii  here  confiued  and  obecore,  ot 
totally  wrong.  In  Lu  running  contents,  or  synopaia,  he  lays,  "  Con- 
•oioajneM  luJcen  the  «une  penon. "  But  ' '  one  pbould  really  think  it 
■elf-evident,"  ■■  Butler  obacrree,  **  that  ooniciouaneea  of  pemonal  iden- 
tity presuppogea,  uid  therefore  cannot  conititute  i>crson&!  identity,  uiy 
more  than  knowledge  in  tiny  other  caM  con  '^^ll■^Ctute  truth,  which  it 
iretoppoMg. "  (Analogy,  &c.,  p.  'i'A'l.)  Con«:iuj/<oeu  depends  on  me- 
tnofy ;  but  if  a  man  should  lose  wholly  the  power  of  reminiscence,  so 
that  he  could  recall  no  one  action  of  tua  past  lil'e,  I  should  not  consider 
that  hia  pergonal  identity  would  be  thus  aonUulated,  or  that  be  bad 
I  a  djfl'erent  individual. — En. 


^^    com 
^^  itBel 
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you  please,  than  that  I  \t'ho  write  this  am  the  same  mj 
BOW  whilst  I  write  (whether  I  consist  of  all  the  same  suli 
Rtanoe,  material  or  immaterial,  or  no)  that  I  was  yesterday] 
for  aa  to  this  point  of  being  the  same  seli^  it  matters  do 
whether  this  present  self  be  made  up  of  the  same  or  otha 
substances;  I  being  as  much  concerned,  and  as  justly  . 
countable  for  any  action  that  was  done  a  thouisand  yean 
since,  appropriatad  to  me  now  by  this  solf-oonscioosness,  ta  I 
am  for  what  I  did  the  last  moment. 

17.  Sdfdepeiula  on  Gonacioust%9»». — Self  is  that  consciooi 
thinking  thing,  whatever  substance  made  up  of,  (whether  sjo'- 
ritual  or  material,  simple  or  compounded,  it  matters  not,) 
which  is  sensible  or  conscious  of  pleasure  and  pain,  cajuible 
of  happiaess  or  misery,  and  so  is  coucemed  for  itself^  as  far 
as  that  consciousness  extends.  Thus  every  one  finds,  that, 
whilst  comprehended  under  that  consciousness,  the  littlo 
finger  is  as  much  a  part  of  himself  as  what  is  most  so.  Upon 
reparation  of  this  Uttlo  finger,  should  this  consciousness  go 
along  with  the  little  finger,  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  body, 
it  is  evident  the  little  finger  would  be  the  person,  the  same 
person,  and  self  then  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rest 
of  the  body.  As  in  this  case  it  is  the  consciousness  that 
goes  along  with  the  substance,  when  one  part  is  separate 
from  another,  which  makes  the  same  person,  and  conntitntei 
this  inseparable  self;  so  it  is  in  reference  to  substances  remote 
in  time.  That  with  which  the  consciousness  of  this  present 
thinking  thing  can  joiii  itself,  makes  the  same  person,  and  i« 
one  self  with  it,  and  with  nothing  else ;  and  so  attributas  to 
itself  and  owns  all  the  actions  of  that  thing  as  its  own,  as  &r 
as  that  consciousness  roaches,  and  no  iorther;  as  every  OD* 
who  reflects  will  perceive. 

18.  Objects  of  Retoa/rd  wnd  Punuhment. — In  this  personal 
identity  is  founded  all  the  right  and  justice  of  reward  aii'l 
punishment;  happiness  and  misery  being  that  for  which  oveiy 
one  is  concerned  for  himself,  and  noi:  mattering  what  become* 
of  any  substance  not  joined  to,  or  alTected  with  that  con- 
sciousness. For  as  it  is  evident  in  the  instance  I  gave  bnt 
tiow,  if  the  consciousness  went  along  with  the  little  finger 
when  it  was  cut  off,  that  would  bo  the  same  self  which  wu 

^^onceraed  fur  the  wViole  Wly  yesterday,  as  making  part  A 
itself,  whose  nctiona  theu  '\\>  caitno\.\iv*  lA-nCxN.  a&'v\«.  ti-im.  now. 
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Thoagb,  if  the  same  body  should  still  live,  and  immediately 
from  the  separation  of  the  little  finger  have  its  own  peculiar 
consciousness,  wheroof  the  little  finger  knew  nothing;  it 
would  not  at  all  be  concerned  for  it,  as  a  part  of  itself,  or 
oould  own  any  of  its  actions,  or  have,  any  of  them  imputed 
(o  him. 

19.  This  may  ihow  us  wherein  personal  identity  consists: 
not  in  the  identity  of  substance,  but,  as  I  have  said,  iu  the 
identity  of  consciousness;*  wherein  if  Socrates  and  the  pre- 
uent  mayor  of  Queenborough  agree,  they  are  the  same  peroon : 
if  the  same  Socrates  waking  and  sleeping  do  not  partake  of, 
the  same  consciousness,  Socrates  waking  and  sleeping  is  not 
the  same  person.  And  to  punish  Socrates  waking  for  what 
Bleeping  Socrates  thought,  and  waking  Socrates  was  never 
conscious  of,  would  be  no  more  of  right,  than  to  punish  one 
twin  for  what  his  brother-twin  did,  whereof  he  knew  nothing, 
because  their  outsides  were  so  like,  tliat  they  could  not  be 
distinguished ;  for  such  twins  have  been  seen. 

20.  But  yet  possibly  it  will  still  be  objected,  8up]>ose  I 
whoUy  lose  the  memory  of  some  parts  of  my  life,  beyond  a 
possibility  of  retrieving  them,  so  that  perhaps  I  shall  never 
be  conscious  of  them  again ;  yet  am  I  not  the  same  person 
that  did  those  actions,  had  those  thoughts  that  I  once  was 
conscious  of,  though  I  have  now  forgot  themi  To  which  I 
answer,  that  we  must  here  take  notice  what  the  word  I  is 
applied  to ;  which,  in  this  case,  is  the  man  only.  And  the 
same  man  being  presumed  to  be  the  same  person,  I  is  easily 
here  supposed  to  stand  also  for  the  same  person.  But  if  it 
be  possible  for  the  same  man  to  have  distinct  incommunicable 
consciousness  at  different  times,  it  is  past  doubt  the  same 
man  would  at  different  times  make  different  persons;  which, 
we  see,  is  the  sense  of  mankind  iu  the  solemnest  declaration 
of  their  opiuions ;  human  laws  nut  punishing  the  mad  man 
for  the  sober  man's  actions,  nor  the  sober  man  for  what  the 
inad  man  did,  thereby  making  them  two  persons:  which  ia 
somewhat  explained  by  our  wuy  of  speaking  in  Eugliiih,  wheu 
we  Bay  such  an  one  is  not  himself,  or  is  beside  himself;  iu 
which  phraaes  it  is  insinuated,  as  if  those  who  now,  or  at 

*  Compare  the  "Obeervations  on  the  Itelijpo  Medici,"  by  Sir  Kenalm 
Digbjr.     (Muterpieeei,  voL  vL  p.  171,  et  leq.) — Es. 
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least  first  used  them,  thought  that  self  was  changed,  the  i 
■ame  iierson  was  uo  longer  in  that  man. 

21.    Difference  between  Jdetitity  of  Man  and  Pm-ton. — ^I 
yet  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  Socrates,  the  some  individii 
man,  should  be  two  persons.     To  help  ua  a  little  in  this,  \ 
must  consider  what  is  meant  by  Socrates,  Or  the  some  indi- 
vidual miui. 

First,  it  must  be  either  the  same  individual,  immaterial, 
thinking  substance;  in  short,  the  same  ntunericol  soul,  and 
nothing  else. 

Secondly,  or  the  same  animal,  without  any  regard  to  an 
immaterial  soul. 

Thirdly,  or  the  same  immaterial  spirit  united  to  the  aiuna 
animaL 

Now,  take  which   of  these  suppositions  you  please,  it 
impossible  to  make  pei-sonal  id'-ntity  to  consist  in  anTthiiij 
but  consciousness,  or  reach  any  lurther  than  that  docs. 

For,  by  the  first  of  them,  it  must  be  allowed  jKissible  th 
a  man  bom  of  difl'erent  women,  and  iu  distant  times,  mar 
the  same  man.     A  way  of  speaking,  wnich  whoever  adiiiiti 
must  allow  it  possible  for  the  same  man  to  be  two  distina 
persons,  as  any  two  that  bavo  lived  in  different  agee,  withou 
the  knowledge  of  one  another's  thoughts. 

By  the  s(M:oud  and  thinl,  Socrates,  in  this  life  and  after  '\\ 
cannot  be  the  same  man  any  way,  but  by  the  same  conacioa 
nessj  and  so  making  human  identity  to  consist  in  the  same 
thing  wherein  we  place  personal  identity,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  to  allow  the  snme  man  to  be  the  same  person.  Bu^H 
then  they  who  ])laoe  human  identity  in  consciousnees  oult^l 
and  not  in  something  else,  must  consider  how  they  will  make 
the  infant  Socrates  the  same  man  with  Socrates  after  the 
resurrection.  But  whatsoever  to  some  men  mokes  a  man, 
and  consequently  the  aime  individual  man,  wherein  pcrha]is 
few  are  agreed,  i)ersonal  identity  can  by  us  bo  placed  in 
nothing  but  consciousness,  (which  is  that  alone  which  luakea 
what  wo  call  self))  without  involving  tis  in  great  absurdities. 

22.  But  is  not  a  man  drunk  and  sober  the  same  peraont 
why  else  is  he  punished  for  the  fact  he  commits  whco 
dniuk,  though  ho  be  never  afterwards  conscious  of  iti  Just 
AS  much  the  same  person  as  a  man  that  walks,  and  dooi 
Other  iiihtffi  iu  his  i^y,  is  the  same  person,  and  is  aanret* 
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itble  for  any  mischief  be  sh&U  do  in  it.*  Humau  laws  puaisli 
both,  with  a  justice  suitable  to  their  way  of  knowledge;  be- 
cause, in  these  cases,  they  cannot  distingiiiish  certiuniy  what 
u  real,  what  coimterfeit :  and  so  the  ignorance  in  dninken- 
&C&S  or  sleep  ia  not  admitted  as  a  plea.  For,  though  punLsh- 
ment  be  annexed  to  personality,  and  personality  to  conscious- 
Dessi,  and  the  drunkard  porliaps  be  not  conscious  of  what  ha 
did.  yet  human  judicatures  justly  punish  him,  because  the 
fact  is  proved  against  him,  but  want  of  couscionsness  cannot 
bo  proved  for  him.  But  in  the  great  day,  wherein  the 
seA^ta  of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid  open,  it  may  be  rcasoniible 
to  think,  no  one  shall  l>u  made  to  answer  fur  what  he  knows 
nothing  of;  but  shall  receive  his  doom,  his  conscience  accusing 
or  excusing  him.t 

23.  CotaciouBfiesa  alone  make*  Self. — Nothing  but  conscious- 
ness can  unite  remote  e\i.stcuces  into  the  same  jierson  :  the 
identity  of  substance  will  not  do  it;  for  whatever  substance 
there  is,  however  framed,  without  consciousness  there  is  no 
person :  and  a  carcass  may  be  a  person,  as  well  as  any  sort  of 
substance  be  so  without  consciousness. 

Could  we  suppose  two  distinct  incommunicable  couciou»>  | 
nesBes  acting  the  same  body,  the  one  constantly  by  day,  tho 
other  by  night ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  same  conscious- 
ness, acting  by  intervals,  two  distinct  bodies;  I  ask,  in  the 
i  fimt  case,  whether  the  day  and  the  night  man  would  not  be 
two  as  distinct  persons  as  Socrates  and  Plato)  And  whether, 
ill  tlte  second  case,  there  would  not  bo  one  person  in  two  dis- 
tinct bodicii,  as  much  oa  one  man  is  the  some  in  two  dis- 
tinct clothings)     Nor  is  it  at  all  material  to  say,  that  this 

*  I  doubt  here  both  the  lav  and  the  justice.     A  aomnombulist,  if  satia-  | 
fictorily  proved  to  be  such,  would  not  bo  punished  for  his  acts,  whatever 
they  might  bo ;  and  most  certainly  ought  not  to  be^  any  more  than  a 

f  I  have  Somewhere  read  of  a  traveller  in  America,  who,  having  been  i 
Dearly  drowned  in  paming  a  great  river,  afterwards  related,  that,  a  few  [ 
moments  bcfi)re  all  consciousness  was  extinguished,  the  memory  of  everT'J 
notion  he  had  pcrfurmod  during  his  life  wss  renewed  within  him,  witA  I 
'  the  utmost  distinctness  and  vividness — that,  in  f'tnt,  his  whole  career,  T 
painted,  as  it  were,  in  outlines  of  fire,  passed  in  rapid  panoramic  pruce*- 1 
tioQ  before  his  imagination.  Something  like  this  be  supposed  to  take  j 
place  in  every  man,  at  the  moment  of  death,  and  again  at  the  day  ot  I 
judgment ;  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  act  as  witncwos  ■g;ainst  ourselves,  ' 
m  all  that  we  have  done,  spoken,  or  imagined :  and  this  ap^ein  to  tw  » 
rational  and  fhiltmiphieal  idea. — £11. 
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same,  and  this  dintmct  consciooBaesB,  in  tlie  cases  abort 
mentioned,  is  owing  to  the  same  and  distinct  immaterial 
substances,  bringing  it  with  them  to  thoue  bodies;  whii 
■whether  true  or  no,  alters  not  the  case;  since  it  is  evident 
the  personal  identity  would  equally  be  determined  by  the 
consciousness,  whether  tluit  consciousness  were  annexed  to 
some  individual  immaterial  substance  or  no.  For,  gnnting 
that  the  thinking  substance  in  man  must  be  neoesaarilj  sap- 
posed  immaterial,  it  is  evident  that  immaterial  thinking  thing 
may  sometimes  part  with  its  \tast  consciousness,  and  be  re- 
stored to  it  again,  as  a])pear8  in  the  forgetfulness  men  often 
have  of  their  past  actions :  and  the  mind  many  times  recovers 
the  memory  of  a  past  consciousness,  which  it  had  lost  for 
twenty  yeara  together.  Make  these  intervals  of  memory  and 
forgetfulness  to  take  their  turns  regularly  by  day  and  night, 
and  j'ou  have  two  persons  with  the  same  immaterial  spirit, 
as  much  as  in  the  former  instance  two  persons  with  the  aune 
body.  So  that  self  is  not  determined  by  identity  or  divenity 
of  substance,  which  it  cannot  be  sure  o^  but  only  by  iden- 
tity of  consciousness. 

24.  Indeed  it  may  conceive  the  substance  whereof  it  is 
now  made  up  to  have  existed  formerly,  united  in  the  aams 
conscious  being;  but,  consciousness  removed,  that  substance 
is  no  more  itself  or  makes  no  more  a  part  of  it,  than  any 
other  substance;  as  is  evident  in  the  Instance  we  have  already 
given  of  a  Umb  cut  off,  of  whose  heat,  or  cold,  or  other  aSeo 
tions,  having  no  longer  any  consciousness,  it  is  no  more  of  a 
man's  self,  than  any  other  matter  of  the  universe.  In  like 
manner  it  will  be  in  reference  to  any  immaterial  substance, 
which  is  void  of  that  consciousness  whereby  I  am  myself  to 
mjrself :  if  there  be  any  paj-t  of  its  existence  which  I  cannot 
upon  recollection  join  with  that  present  consciousness,  whereby 
I  am  now  myself,  it  is  in  that  part  of  its  existence  no  more 
myself  than  any  other  immaterial  being.  For  wbatsoeTer 
any  subetanoe  has  thought  or  done,  which  I  cannot  reoolleet, 
and  by  my  consciouanees  make  my  own  tlionght  and  action, 
it  will  no  more  belong  to  me,  whether  a  yiaxt  of  me  thought 
or  did  it,  than  if  it  had  been  thought  or  done  by  any  other 
immaterial  being  anywhere  existing. 

25.  I  agree^  the  more  probable  opinion  is^,  that  this  ecu- 
soiousness  is  annexed  to,  and  the  affection  of,  one  individoAl, 
iBUDaterial  mibsianoe 
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Biit  let  men,  according  to  their  diverse  hjpotheties,  resolvo 
of  that  as  they  please ;  this  very  intelligent  beiDg,  sensible  of 
ha]i|>inns3  or  misery,  must  p^rant  that  there  is  something  that 
is  himself  that  he  is  concemetl  for,  and  would  hare  happy; 
that  this  self  has  existed  in  a  continued  dui-ution  more  than 
one  instant,  and  therefore  it  is  possible  may  exist,  as  it  haa 
done,  months  and  yean  to  come,  without  any  certain  bounds 
to  be  set  to  its  duration ;  and  may  be  the  same  self  by  the 
same  consciousness  continued  on  for  the  future.  And  thus, 
by  this  consciousness,  he  finds  himself  to  be  the  same  self 
which  did  such  or  such  an  action  some  years  since,  by  which 
he  comes  to  be  happy  or  misei-able  now.  In  all  which  account 
of  seli^  the  same  numerical  substance  is  not  considered  at 
making  the  same  self;  but  the  same  continued  consciousness, 
in  which  several  substances  may  have  been  imited,  and  agaiz 
aeparated  fi-om  it;  which,  whilst  they  continued  in  a  yitai 
union  with  that  wherein  this  consciousness  then  resided, 
made  a  part  of  that  same  self.  Thus  any  part  of  our  bodies 
vitally  united  to  that  which  is  conscious  in  us,  makes  a  part 
of  ourselves :  but  ufHin  separation  from  the  vital  union  by 
which  that  consciousness  is  communicated,  that  which  a 
moment  since  was  part  of  ourselves,  is  now  no  more  so  than 
a  part  of  another  man's  self  is  a  part  of  me :  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible but  in  a  little  time  may  become  a  real  part  of  an- 
other person.  And  so  we  have  the  same  numerical  substance 
become  a  part  of  two  different  persons  ;  and  the  same  person 
preserved  nnder  the  change  of  various  substances.  Could  we 
suppose  any  spirit  wholly  strip{>ed  of  all  its  memory  or 
consciousness  of  past  actions,  as  we  find  our  minds  always 
are  of  a  great  part  of  ours,  and  sometimes  of  them  all ;  the 
union  or  separation  of  such  a  spiritual  substance  would  make 
no  variation  of  personal  identity,  any  more  than  that  of  any 
particle  of  matter  does.  Any  substance  vitally  united  to 
the  present  thinking  being,  is  a  part  of  that  very  same  self 
which  now  is;  anjrthing  united  to  it  by  a  consciousness  of 
former  actions,  makes  also  a  part  of  the  same  self,  which  is 
the  same  both  then  and  now. 

26.  FertOH  a  forensic  Term. — Person,  as  I  take  it,  is  the 
name  for  this  sdf.  Wherever  a  man  finds  what  he  calls  him- 
self, there,  I  think,  another  may  say  is  the  same  person.* 

*  On  Uie  varioui  ngnificationi  of  this  word,  see  FuWs  UsiMiat^  uA 
Ernefti  Ciaria  CiceroniitiM,  p.  SS6.     The  latter  wnVnr  o\iMT%tik-.  "'&«• 
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It  u  a  foreuaic  term,  appropriating  actions  and  their  merit;  and 
80  belongs  only  to  intelligent  agents  callable  of  a  law,  anij 
happiness,  and  misery.  This  personality  oxtends  it<ielf  beyc 
present  existence  to  what  is  [mst,  only  liyoonsciousneti^wherebl 
it  becomes  concerned  and  accountable,  owns  and  imputes  i 
itself  ptst  actions,  ju.st  npon  the  same  groaud  and  for  thfl 
same  reason  that  it  does  the  present.  All  which  is  founded^ 
in  a  concern  for  happiness,  the  unavoidable  concomitant  of 
consciousness;  that  which  is  conscious  of  pleasure  and  paia,  i 
desiring  that  that  self  that  is  conscious  should  be  happy.  H 
And  therefore  whatever  past  actions  it  cannot  reconcile  or  " 
appropriate  to  that  present  self  by  consciousness,  it  c&n  b« 
no  more  concerned  in,  than  if  they  had  never  been  done;  and 
to  receive  pleasure  or  pain,  i.  e.,  reward  or  punishment,  on 
the  account  of  any  such  action,  is  all  one  as  to  be  made  happy 
or  miserable  in  its  first  being,  without  any  demerit  at  all: 
for  supjjosing  a  man  punished  now  for  what  ho  had  done  iu 
another  life,  whereof  he  could  be  made  to  have  no  conscious 
uesa  at  all,  what  difference  is  there  between  that  punishmpnt, 
and  being  created  miserable?  And  therefore,  conformable 
to  this,  the  apostle  tells  us,  that,  at  the  great  day,  when  every 
one  sliall  "  receive  according  to  his  doings,  the  secrets  of 
all  heai-ts  shall  belaid  open."  The  sentence  shall  be  justified 
by  the  consciousness  all  persons  shall  have,  that  they  them- 
selves, in  what  bodies  soever  they  appear,  or  what  sub- 
stances soever  that  consciousness  adheres  to,  are  the  same  that 
committed  those  actions,  and  deserve  that  punishment  for 
them. 

27.  I  am  apt  enough  to  think  I  have,  in  treating  of  thii 
subject,  made  some  suppositious  thai  will  look  strange  to 
some  readers,  and  i>ossibly  they  are  so  in  themselves.  Bat 
yet,  I  think  they  are  such  as  are  pardonable,  in  this  ignorance 
wo  are  in  of  the  nature  of  that  tliinkiiig  thing  that  is  in  us, 
and  which  we  look  on  as  ourselves.  Did  we  know  what  it 
was,  or  how  it  was  tied  to  a  certain  system  of  fleeting  animal 
spirits;  or  whether  it  could  or  could  not  perform  its  opera- 
rations  of  thinking  and  memory  out  of  a  body  organized  as 
ours  is :  and  whether  it  has  pleased  God,  that  no  one  such 
spirit  shall  ever  be  united  to  any  one  but  such  body,  uf>on 

monebimua — pertonam  |icr  )>cripbnuin  quandom  die!  de  liominiboii,  nd 
earn  reapeotu  nd  eonim  ooudiUoueni,  oOiuium,  mores,"  Ac.  {Ctr.  Cmsb, 
pnA.  Clusntic^  IU,  pro  ArchU.  Po«u^V— Ed. 
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the  right  constitution  of  whose  organs  ita  memory  should 
depend;  we  might  see  the  absui'dity  of  some  of  those  siippiv 
fiitlonB  I  have  made.  But,  taking  as  we  ordinarily  now  do, 
(in  the  dark  concerning  these  mattci-s,)  the  soul  of  a  man  for 
an  inimateriid  substunce,  independent  from  matter,  and  in- 
different alike  to  it  all,  there  can,  from  the  nature  of  thinga^J 
be  no  absurdity  at  all  to  suppose  that  the  some  soul  may  at' 
different  times  be  united  to  different  bodies,  and  with  them 
make  up  for  that  time  one  man,  as  well  as  we  suppose  a  pai-t 
of  a  sheep's  body  yesterday  should  be  a  part  of  a  man's  body 
to-morrow,  and  in  that  union  make  a  vital  part  of  Meliboeus 
himsclil  as  well  as  it  did  of  his  ram. 

28.  Tfie  DijjicuUy  from  ill  Use  of  Names. — To  conclude: 
Whatever  substance  begins  to  exist,  it  must,  during  its  ex- 
istence, necessarily  be  the  same :  whatever  compositions  of 
substunoes  begin  to  exist,  during  the  union  of  those  sub- 
stances the  concrete  must  be  the  same;  whatsoever  mod<^ 
b^[i&a  to  exist,  during  its  existence  it  is  the  same;  and  8^ 
if  the  composition  be  of  distinct  substances  and  different 
modes,  the  same  ride  holds:  whereby  it  will  appear,  that 
the  difficulty  or  obscurity  that  has  been  about  this  matter 
rather  rises  from  the  names  ill  used,  than  from  any  obscuritj 
in  things  themselves.  For  whatever  makes  the  specific  idea 
to  which  the  name  is  applied,  if  that  idea  hvi  steaddy  kept  to, 
the  distinction  of  anything  into  the  same,  and  divers,  will 
easily  be  conceived,  and  there  can  arise  no  doubt  about  it. 

29.  Continued  Existence  makes  Identity. — For,  supposing  a 
rational  spirit  be  the  idea  of  a  man,  it  is  easy  to  know  what 
is  the  same  man,  viz ,  the  same  spirit,  whether  separate  or 
in  a  body,  will  be  the  same  man.  Sujiposing  a  rational 
spirit  vitally  united  to  a  body  of  a  certain  conformation  of 
parts  to  make  a  man,  whilst  that  rational  spirit,  with  that 
vital  conformation  of  parts,  though  continued  in  a  fleeting 
Bacoeasive  body,  remains,  it  wiU  be  the  same  man.  But  if 
to  any  one  the  idea  of  a  man  be  but  the  vital  union  of  parta 
in  a  certain  shape,  as  long  as  that  vital  union  and  shape 
remain  in  a  concrete  no  otherwise  the  same,  but  by  a  con 
tinued  succession  of  fleeting  particles,  it  will  be  the  game 
man.  For,  whatever  be  the  composition  whereof  the  com- 
plex idea  is  made,  whenever  existence  makes  it  one  par- 
ticular  thing  under  anv  denomination,  the  same   existeuoc 
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continued,  preserves  it  the  same  individaal  nnder  the 
denominAtioD.* 


CHAPTER   XXVI I  r. 

OF  OTHER  KELATIOXS. 

1.  Proportional. — Besides  the  before-mentioned  oooaiiaa* 
of  time,  place,  and  causality,  of  comparing  or  referring  thin^ 
one  to  another,  there  are,  as  I  have  xaid,  infinite  othen^ 
some  whereof  I  shall  mention. 

First,  The  first  I  shall  name  is  some  one  simple  idea,  -whlcii, 
being  capable  of  parts  or  degrees,  affords  an  occasion  of  com- 
paring the  stibjecta  •wherein  it  ia  to  one  another,  in  mpeet 
of  that  aim])le  idea,  v.  g.,  -whiter,  sweeter,  ei|ual,  moTf,  &c 
These  relations,  depending  on  the  equality  and  esce«  of  the 
Mime  simple  idea,  in  several  subjects,  may  be  called,  if  one 
will,  proportional  j  and  that  these  are  only  conversant  about 
those  simple  ideas  received  £rom  sensation  or  reflection,  is 
~  «vident,  that  nothing  need  be  said  to  evince  it. 

3.  Natural. — Secondly,  Another  occasion  of  comparing 
ttuaat  together,  or  considering  one  thing,  so  as  to  inclode 
in  Wat  consideration  some  other  thing,  is  the  circtunstaiico* 
of  their  origin  or  beginning;  which  being  not  afterwards 
to  be  altered,  make  the  relations  depending  thereon  as  lasting 
as  the  subjects  to  which  they  belong,  v.  g.,  father  and  sou, 
brothers,  cousin-germans,  iic,  which  have  their  relations  by 
one  community  of  blood,  wherein  they  partake  in  seivenl 
degrees:  coimtiymen,  i.  e.,  those  who  were  bom  in  the  same 
country  or  tract  of  ground,  and  these  I  call  natural  relatione: 
wherein  we  may  observe,  that  mankind  have  fitted  their 
notions  and  words  to  the  use  of  common  life,  and  not  to  the 
truth  and  extent  of  things.  For  it  is  certain,  that^  in  i 
the  relation  is  the  same  betwixt  the  begetter  and  < 
gotten  in  the  several  races  of  other  animals  as  well  as  i 
but  jret  it  is  seldom  said,  this  bull  is  the  grandfather  of 
a  cal^  or  that  two  pigeons  are  cousin-germans.  It : 
convenient,  that,  by  distinct  names  these  relations 
be  observed  and  marked  out  in  mankind;  there  being 
casion,  both  in   laws  and  other  communications   ono   wit&l 

*  The  doctrine  of  identity  uid  diversity  contuned  in  thii  duipter,  titf 
Okliop  of  Woreeater  protends  to  be  inoantMent  with  the  dooVinei  of 
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another,  to  mentioa  and  take  notice  of  men  under  these  re< 
lations;  from  whence  also  arise  the  obligatiom>  of  several 
daties  amongst  men.  Wherras,  in  brutes,  men  having  very 
little  or  no  cause  to  mind  these  relations,  they  have  not 
thought  fit  to  give  them  distinct  and  peculiar  names.  This, 
by  the  way,  may  give  us  some  light  into  the  different  statai 
and  growth  of  langxiuges;  which  being  suited  only  to  the 
convenience  of  communication,  ai-e  proportioned  to  tlie 
^^ons  men  have,  and  the  commerce  of  thoughts  familiar 
^Bungst  them ;  and  not  to  the  reality  or  extent  of  things, 
^mr  to  the  various  respects  might  be  found  among  them,  nor 
the  difierrnt  abstract  considcnitions  might  be  framed  about 
them.  Where  they  had  no  philosophical  notions,  there  they 
had  no  terms  to  express  them :  and  it  is  no  wonder  men 
should  have  framed  no  names  for  those  things  they  found 
no  occasion  to  discouree  of.  Fx-om  whence  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  why,  as  in  some  countries,  they  may  havn  not  so  , 
much  as  the  name  for  a  hoi-ae ;  and  in  others,  where  they  ' 
are  mure  careful  of  the  pedigrees  of  their  horses,  than  of  their 
own,*  that  there  they  may  have  not  only  names  for  par- 
ticular horses,  but  also  of  their  several  relations  of  kindred 
^oe  to  another. 

^HB.  InstUiUed. — Thirdly,  Sometimes  the  foundation  of  con- 
HHnring  things,  with  reference  to  one  another,  is  some  act 
whereby  any  one  comes  by  a  moral  right,  power,  or  obliga- 
tion to  do  something.  Thus,  a  general  is  one  that  hath 
power  to  command  an  army ;  and  an  army  under  a  general 
is  a  coUoction  of  ai'mcd  men,  obliged  to  obey  one  man.  A 
citizen,  or  a  burgher,  is  one  who  has  a  right  to  certain  pri- 
vileges in  this  or  that  place.  All  this  sort  depending  upon 
men's  wills,  or  agreement  in  society,  I  call  instituted,  or 
voluntary;  and  may  be  distinguished  from  the  natural,  in 

the  Christian  faitii,  coiicerniiig  the  reaiirroctian  of  the  dc-od.  HU  way 
of  arguing  from  it  is  this :  he  says :  The  reason  of  believing  the  resur- 
rection of  the  same  body,  upon  Mr.  Locke's  grounds,  is  from  the  idea 
«f  identity.  To  which  our  author,  in  his  Third  Letter  to  the  Bishoji 
of  Worcester,  answers,  as  «-iU  be  seen.  (See  Appendix,  No.  VI.,  at  end 
of  vol.  il) — ElJ. 

*  As  in  Arabia,  where,  however,  thoy  have  not,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, written  genealogies,  though  they  preserve  with  the  utmost  care 
iuL  pe<ligree  of  tl>eir  homes.  I  have  seen  a  barb  of  tlie  famous  Hsssan 
treed,  the  history  of  which  is  probably  as  well  known  in  the  doert  as 
"  the  tribe  to  which  it  belongs.  — Eb. 
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that  they  are  moat,  if  not  all  of  them,  some  way  or  otha 
altei-able,  and  separable  from  the  persons  to  whom  they  havo 
sometimes  belonged,  though  neither  of  the  substancef^  ai 
related,  be  destroyed.  Now,  though  these  are  all  reciptucal, 
08  well  as  the  rest,  and  contain  in  them  a  reference  of  two 
things  one  to  the  other ;  yet,  because  one  of  the  two  tluns« 
often  wants  a  relative  name,  importing  that  reference,  Oiei^_ 
usually  take  no  notice  of  it,  and  the  relation  is  commoul]fl 
overlooked;  v.  g.,  a  patron  and  client  are  easily  allowed  ^^ 
be  relations,*  but  a  constable  or  dictator  are  not  so  readilr 
at  first  hearing  considered  as  such;  because  there  is  no 
peculiar  name  for  those  who  are  imder  the  comm&nd  of  a 
dictator  or  constable,  expressing  a  relation  to  either  of  them ; 
though  it  be  certain  that  either  of  them  huth  a  cei°tain  pon-cr 
over  some  others,  and  so  is  so  iar  related  to  them,  as  well  as 
a  patron  is  to  his  client,  or  general  to  his  army. 

4.  Moral. — Fourthly,  There  is  another  sort  of  relation, 
which  is  the  conformity  or  disagreement  men's  voluntary 
actions  have  to  a  mle  to  which  they  ai-e  referred,  and  Lr 
which  they  are  Judged  of;  which,  I  think,  may  be  calletl 

*  The  nsture,  however,  of  the  rektionahip  subsUtiii^  mmong  the  oU 
Bomana  between  patron  and  client  ia  not  very  generally  usderatood ; 
nor,  in  fact,  is  it  of  easy  explanation.  Niebuhr,  perhaps,  has  done  mort  i 
of  any  modem  writer  towarda  elucidxting  the  subject ;  and  hia  idcM 
are  toese: — "The  Patronua  and  Matrona  are  the  bther  and  mother 
of  the  family,  in  relation  to  their  children  and  domestics,  and  to  thev 

dependents,   the  clients The  oUeuta  who  neither  gained  their 

livelihood  by  trade  nor  had  already  acquired  property,  received  graala 
from  their  patrons  of  building-ground  un  their  eatatea,  together  with 
two  acres  ot  arable  land ;  not  as  property,  but  as  a  precarious  tencmeut, 
which  the  owner  could  resume,  if  he  felt  himself  injured.  But  all,  how- 
ever different  in  rank  and  couaequencc,  were  entitled  to  paternal  pro- 
tection from  the  patron  :  be  was  bound  to  relievo  their  distress,  to  appeil 
for  them  in  court,  to  expound  the  law  to  tb«m,  civil  and  pontificaL  On 
the  other  hand,  the  clients  were  obliged  to  be  heartily  dutiful  and  obe- 
dient to  their  patron,  to  promote  hia  honour,  to  pay  his  mulcts  and  finely 
to  aid  him  jointly  with  the  members  of  hia  house  m  bearing  burdens  for 
the  commonwealth,  and  de&aying  the  charges  of  public  offices,  to  ooo- 
tribute  to  the  portioning  of  hia  daughters,  and  to  ransom  him  or  whoenr 
of  hia  family  might  fall  into  an  enemy's  hands."  (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i. 
p.  279.)  This  account  of  the  German  historian  agrees,  in  mostparti- 
culais,  with  that  which  had  already  been  given  in  1S60,  by  Sigomus  is 
his  learned  but  little  kno»-n  work.  Do  Antique  Jure  Civium  Bomaoo- 
rum,  L  iL  p.  85,  a.  b.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  Niebuhr  never  dDOl 
nSon  to  hun,  so  far  as  I  hare  been  able  to  discover. — £a 
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moral  relation,  as  being  that  which  denominates  our  motih 
actions,  and  deservei  well  to  be  examined  j  there  being  no 
jiart  of  knowledge  wherein  wo  should  be  more  careftil  to 
get  determined  ideas,  and  avoid,  as  much  aa  may  be,  oli- 
Kurity  and  confusion.  Human  actions,  when  with  their 
▼arious  ends,  objects,  manners,  and  circumstances,  they  are 
framed  into  distinct  complex  ideas,  are,  as  has  been  shown, 
Bo  many  mixed  modes,  a  great  part  whereof  have  names  an- 
nexed to  them.  Thus,  s<ij)posing  gratitude  to  be  a  readiness 
to  acknowledge  and  return  kindness  received;  j)olygamy  to 
be  the  having  more  wives  than  one  at  once;  when  we  irame 
these  notions  thus  in  our  minds,  we  have  there  so  many 
determined  ideas  of  mixed  modes.  Bxit  this  is  not  all  that 
concerns  our  actions ;  it  is  not  enough  to  have  determined 
ideas  of  them,  and  to  know  what  names  belong  to  such  and 
Buch  combinations  of  ideas.  We  have  a  further  and  greater 
concernment;  and  that  is,  to  know  whether  such  actions,  so 
made  up,  are  morally  good  or  bad. 

5.  Moral  God  and  Evil. — Good  and  evil,  as  hath  been 
shown,  (B.  II.  chap.  xx.  §  2,  and  chap.  xxL  §  42,)  are  nothing 
but  pleasure  or  pain,  or  that  which  occasions  or  procures 
pleasure  or  pain  to  us.  Moral  good  and  evil,  then,  is  only 
the  conformity  or  disagi-eement  of  our  voluntary  actions  to 
some  law,  whereby  good  or  evil  is  drawn  on  us  by  the 
will  and  power  of  the  law-maker;  which  good  and  evil,  plea- 
sure or  pain,  attending  our  observance  or  breach  of  the  law 
by  the  decree  of  the  law-maker,  is  that  we  call  reward  and 
punishment. 

6.  Moral  Rules. — Of  these  moral  rules  or  laws,  to  which 
men  generally  refer,  and  by  which  they  judge  of  the  rectitude 
or  pravity  of  their  actions,  there  seem  to  me  to  be  three  sorts, 
with  their  three  different  enforcements,  or  rewaj'ds  and  pu- 
nishments; for,  since  it  would  be  utterly  in  vain  to  suppose 
a  rule  set  to  the  free  actions  of  men,  without  annexing  to  it 
some  enforcement  of  good  and  evil  to  determine  his  will,  we 
must,  wherever  we  suppooo  a  law,  suppose  also  some  reward 
or  {innishmeiit  annexed  to  that  law.  It  would  be  in  vain 
for  one  intelligent  being  to  set  a  rule  to  the  actions  of  an- 
othiT,  if  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  reward  the  coropliance 
with,  and  punish  deviation  fivm  hL<>  rule,  by  some  good  and 
c/il  that  is  not  the  natural  product  and  consequence  of  Uu! 
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action  itself.     For  that  being  a  natural  convenienoe  or 
convenience,  would  operate  of  itself^  without  a  law.  •     This, 
if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  true  nature  of  all  law,  properlr  to 
called. 

7.  Laws. — The  laws  that  men  generally  refer  their  actioos 
to,  to  judge  of  their  rectitude  or  obliquity,  seoin  to  me  to  b« 
these  three:    1.  The  divine  law.     2.  The  civil  law.     3. 
law  of  opinion  or  reputation,  if  I  may  so  call  it.     By 
relation  they  bear  to  the  iii-st  of  these,  men  judge  wbcthe 
their  actions  are  ains  or  duties ;  by  the  second,  whether  th<?f 
be  criminal  or  innocent ;  and  by  the  third,  whether  thoy  be ' 
virtues  or  vices. 

8.  IHviTia  Law  Uie  Measure  of  Sin  and  Duty. — ^First,  the 
divine  law,  whereby  I  mean  that  law  which  God  has  sot  to 
the  actions  of  men,  whether  pro^nulgnted  to  them  by  the 
light  of  nature,+  or  the  voice  of  revelatiou.     Tiiat  God  has 
given  a  rule  whereby  men  should  govern  themselves,  I  think 
there  is  nobody  so  brutish  as  to  deny.     He  has  a  right  to  do 
it;  wo  are  hid  creatures:  he  has  goodness  and  wisdom  to 
direct  our  actions  to  that  which  is  best,  and  he  has  power  to 
enforce  it  by  rewards  and  punishments  of  infinite  weight  and 
duration  in  another  Ufe;  for  nobody  can  take  us  out  of  his 
hands.     This  is  the  only  true  touchstone  of  moral  rectitude; 
and,  by  comparing  them  to  this  law,  it  is  that  men  judge  of^ 
the  most  considerable  moral  good  or  evil  of  their  actions  :fl 
that  is,  whether  as  duties  or  sins,  they  are  like  to  procur*     , 
them  happiness  or  misery  fi-om  the  hands  of  the  Almighty.J 

^  Uowever,  we  consi  Jer  it  to  be  "a  law  of  nature  "  that  certain  actions 
neoessiuily  produce  certain  results  to  tlie  actor;  which,  aa  they  are  plea- j 
Rurable  or  otherwise,  may  be  regarded  as  a  reward  or  puniahmcnt.     It  i 
UDdentood,  of  course,  that  these  consequence*  have  been  attached 
the  Creator  to  the  acta  from  which  they  spring,  with  deaini  to  pojiiab  < 
reward. — En. 

+  On  the  natural  way  of  finding  out  l:nvs  by  reason  to  raide  I   . 
unto  that  which  is  good,  see  Hoolter,  Eccle«.  Polity.  1.  i.  §  8. — En. 

X  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whose  metaphyBical  studies  had  confei 
considerable  acuteness  on  his  mind,  indulges  in  ovcreubtilty  in  the 
Duu^  where  he  attacks  Paley's  very  imperfect  definition  of  n'r 
which  would  appear  to  have  )>een  founded  on  the  doctrine  in  the  t«xt^ 
"  Virtue,"  aays  Faley,  "  is  the  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  \ 
the  will  of  God,  and  fur  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness."  (M 
PliiloMophy,  i.  7.J  "  Accoi-ding  to  this  doctrine,"  observe*  Maekint' 
"ovory  action  not  done  fi>r  the  sake  of  the  scent's  happiness  i*  '     ~ 
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9.  Ciml  Law  the  Measure  of  Crimea  and  Innoetnoe. — 
Becondlj',  the  civil  law — the  rule  set  by  the  commonwealtL 
to  the  actions  of  those  who  belong  to  it — is  another  rule  to 
•rhich  men  refer  their  actions,  to  judge  whether  they  be 
criminal  or  no.  This  law  nobody  overlooks,  the  rewards  and 
ponishments  that  enforce  it  being  ready  at  hacd,  and  suit- 
^>Ie  to  the  power  that  mokes  it;*  which  is  the  force  of  the 
Bommonwealth,  engaged  to  protect  the  lives,  liberties,  and 
poeeessions  of  those  who  live  according  to  its  law;  and  ban 
power  to  take  away  life,  liberty,  or  goods,  from  him  who 
lisobeiyB:  which  is  the  punishment  of  offences  committed 
IgaiiiEt  this  law. 

10.  Pitilosophical  Law  tite  Measure  of  Virtue  and  Vice. — 
rhirdly,  the  law  of  opinion  or  reputation.  Virtue  and  vice 
ire  names  pretended  and  supposixl  everywhere  to  stand  for 
ictions  in  their  own  nature  right  and  wrong;  and  as  iifLr  as 

[Ethical  PbiloBophy,  p.  278,  et  seq.)  And  so  it  is,  in  truth:  for,  when 
^e  mind  discovers  that  virtue  a  intellectual  health,  and  vice  intellectUAl 
JJMMe,  it  naturally  prefere  the  aetioni  which  promote  that  health ;  and, 
br  the  sake  of  promoting  it,  before  auch  aa  have  a  tendency  to  destroy 
Ik  "Now,  it  ia  plain,"  adda  he,  "that  an  act  cannot  be  said  to  bo 
Icme  fi>r  the  sake  of  anjrthing  which  is  not  present  to  the  uiiod  of  the 
kgent  at  the  moment  of  action."  But  thia  is  not  plain.  A  man  wbu 
habituates  himaelf  to  walking  in  the  open  air,  /or  the  take  of  hit  healrli, 
>ften  oontinDes  his  walk  when  no  idea  of  the  object  for  which  he  is  walk- 
ing is  present  to  his  mind.  And  so  in  morals.  We  get  into  the  habit 
9f  acting  in  a  certain  manner,  for  the  sake  of  obeying  God,  and  obtain- 
ing lus  approbation,  which  is  happiness ;  but  this  motive  may  uot  be 
ihragn  present  to  the  mind  while  engaged  in  acts  of  virtue. — Ed. 

*  As  most  political  societies  are  iU  oi^ganized,  it  often  happens,  that 
both  the  laws  of  God  and  public  opinion  are  in  opposition  to  the  civil 
lawa  in  force;  in  which  case,  every  good  man  will  be  a  bod  citizen, 
nnce  he  must  necessarily  desire  the  dissolution  of  that  goveniinent  under 
irhioh  he  happens  to  live.  This  fact  has  been  well  put  by  Muretus,  in 
lus  Commentary  on  Aristotle's  NicomachaMin  Ethics  ;  "  De  hoc  privata 
Eujuaque  discipUna  ut  Aristoteles  fore  ut  posterins  disputetur,  nunquid 
Ba  >d  dvUem  fooultatom  on  ad  aliam  quondam  pertinent.  Nam  m  per- 
taetjk  qoidem,  ut  optime  tomperata  repifblica  ejosdem  fiKultaUs  est  bono* 
laTei  effioere^  et  bonos  viros.  Qlic  enim  is  demum  bonus  eivia  est,  qai 
•ir  bonus.  At  in  vitioso  et  depravato  reipublicie  atbln  aliud  est 
booum  vimm  ease,  aliud  oivem  bonum.  Nam  bonus  oivia  est  qui  ptre- 
•entem  reipubliaa  statum  moxime  amatt  eumquo  modis  omnibus  conser 
rarv  oonatur.  At  ea  quae  vitiosa  sunt,  viro  bono  pKiccre  non  poasunt." 
(In.  L  V.  p.  400,  et  seq.)  On  the  various  conttitdictory  notions  and 
hablta  which  prevail  among  men  in  different  parts  nf  the  worid,  see 
Montaigne,  Essaia,  L  1,  a.  22 ;  and  .£li.an.  Var.  HUt.  it  iv.  c.  1. — En. 
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they  really  are  so  applied,  tbcy  so  far  are  conincident  vriUi 
the  divine  law  above  luentioned.  But  yet,  whatevier  is  pri"- 
tcaded,  this  is  visible,  tliat  thtKie  names,  virtue  and  viw,  in 
the  particular  instances  of  their  application,  throogb  tbo 
several  nations  and  societies  of  men  in  the  world,  are  coD- 
stantly  attributed  only  to  such  actions  as  in  each  coantry  and 
society  are  in  reputation  or  discredit.  Nor  is  it  to  ' 
thought  strange,  that  men  everywhere  should  give  the  nami 
of  virtue  to  those  actions,  which  amongst  them  are  jnd, 
praisewortliy ;  and  call  that  vice,  which  they  accoiint  bli 
able ;  since  otherwise  they  woidd  condemn  themselves^  if  they' 
should  think  anything  right,  to  which  they  allowed  not  eom- 
mendatlou :  anythingwrong, which  they  let  pass  without  bl.iiu'-. 
Th\is  the  measmie  of  what  is  everywhere  called  and  eiitefmtti 
virtue  and  vice  is  tliia  approbation  or  dislike,  jiruise  or  blanit\ 
which,  by  a  secret  and  tacit  consent,  establishes  itself  in  thu 
several  societies,  tribes,  and  clubs  of  meu  in  the  world; 
whereby  several  actions  come  to  fiud  credit  or  disgrace 
amongst  them,  according  to  the  judgment,  maxims,  or  (jmhiou 
of  that  place.  For  though  men  uniting  into  politic  societies 
have  resigned  up  to  the  public  the  disjiosiug  of  all  their 
force,  80  that  they  cannot  employ  it  against  any  fellow- 
citizens  any  further  than  the  law  of  the  country  directs;  yrf 
they  retain  still  the  power  of  thinking  well  or  ill,  approvi; 
.-•T  disapproving  of  the  actions  of  those  whom  they  liv( 
nmongst,  and  converse  with:  and  by  this  approbation  au 
dislike  they  establish  amongst  themselves  what  thej-  will 
xnrtue  and  vice. 

11.  That  this  is  the  common  measure  of  virtue  and  vii 
wiD  appeal-  to  any  one  who   considei's,   that,   though   tb; 
]>asses  for  %-ice  in  one  country  which  is  counted  a  virtue 
at  least  not  vice — in  another,  yet  everywheixs  v: 
praise,  rioe  and  blame,  go  together.     Virtue*  is  c>-  . 

*  Our  author,  in  \m  preface  to  the  foarth  editios,  taking  nolicv  1 
apt  men  have  been  to  miabike  him.  nddecl  what  here  rollowi :  "  Of  1 
the  ingenious  kuthor  of  the  Discourse  concerning  the  Nature  of  Mui  I 
given  mo  a  Ute  insUuiee,  to  mention  no  other.  For  the  civiii^  of  I 
expreaaions,  and  the  candour  tliat  belongs  to  hia  order,  forbid  m<  !• 
think;  that  he  would  have  closed  hii  preface  wit)i«n  inniiioation,  M  if  1) 
what  I  had  8.iid,  book  ii.  chap.  28,  concerning  the  tliird  rule  which  tMB 
fefer  their  actions  to,  I  went  about  to  make  virtue  vice,  ani  vioe  t  nna 
uoieas  li0  had  mistaken  tn\  inc%.Tv\w%',  —v— v  v-  -~.\*  — »  i jimirL  t 
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which  is  thought  praiseworthy;  and  nothing  ehe  hut 
that  which  has   the   allowance  of  public   esteem  is  called 

lie  had  but  given  Umiwlf  the  trouble  to  conirider  whnt  the  argument  wu 
I  waa  then  upon,  and  what  waa  the  chief  dcBii^n  of  thut  chapter,  plainly 
enough  let  down  in  the  fourth  section,  nnd  those  following.  For  I  waa 
there  not  laying  down  moral  rules,  but  ahowing  the  original  aiid  nature 
of  inoral  ideas,  and  enumerating  the  rulea  men  make  use  of  in  moral 
relations,  whether  those  rules  were  true  or  false:  and,  pursuant  there- 
unto, I  tell  what  has  everywhere  that  denomination,  which  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  place  answen  to  virtue,  and  vice  in  oura ;  which  altera  not 
Uie  nature  of  tliingn,  though  men  du  generally  judge  of,  and  denominata 
their  actions  according  to  the  esteem  and  fashion  of  the  place  or  sect 
they  are  of. 

"  If  he  had  been  at  the  pains  to  reflect  on  what  I  had  aaid,  b.  I.  e.  iiL 
§  18,  and  in  this  present  chapter,  §  13,  11,  15,  and  20,  he  would  have 
known  what  I  think  of  the  eternal  and  unalterable  nature  of  right  and 
wrongi  and  what  I  call  virtue  and  vice :  and  if  he  had  observed  that,  in 
the  place  he  quotes,  I  only  report  as  matter  of  fact  what  others  call 
virtue  and  vice,  he  would  not  have  found  it  liable  to  any  great  exception. 
For  I  think  I  am  not  much  out  in  saying,  that  one  of  the  rule)  made  OM  i 
of  in  the  world  fur  a  ground  or  measure  of  a  moral  reLition,  is  that  esteem 
and  reputation  which  several  sorts  of  actions  find  variously  in  the  several 
societies  of  men,  according  to  which  they  are  there  called  virtues  or 
rices:  and  wliatever  authority  the  learned  Mr.  Lonrde  places  in  his  old 
English  Dictionary,  I  dare  say  it  nowhere  tells  him,  (if  I  should  appeal 
lo  it, )  that  the  same  action  is  not  in  credit,  called  and  counted  a  virtue 
io  one  pUoe,  which  being  in  disrepute,  posses  for  and  under  the  name  of 
vice  in  another.  The  taking  notice  that  men  bestow  the  names  of  virtue 
■od  vice  according  to  this  rule  of  reputation,  is  all  I  have  done,  or 
con  be  laid  to  my  charge  to  have  done,  towards  the  making  vice  virtue, 
and  virtue  vice.  But  the  good  man  does  well,  and  as  becomes  his 
calling,  to  be  watchful  in  such  points,  and  to  take  the  aUrm,  even 
at  ezpreasions,  which,  standing  alone  by  themselves,  might  sound  ill, 
■nd  M  suspected. 

"  It  is  to  this  zeal,  allowable  in  his  (unction,  that  I  forgive  his  citing, 
M  he  does,  these  words  of  mine,  in  §  11  of  this  chapter:  "The  eidiortar 
tions  of  inspired  teachers  have  not  feared  to  appeal  to  common  repute: 
*  Whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  if 
tliere  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,'  Ac,  PbiL  iv.  8,"  without 
taking  notice  of  those  inunediately  preceding,  which  introduce  them,  and 
run  thus:  "Whereby,  in  the  corruption  of  manners,  the  true  bojndaiiea 
ol  the  Uw  of  nature,  which  ought  to  bo  the  rule  of  virtue  and  vice,  were 
pretty  well  preserved ;  so  that  even  the  exhortations  of  inspired  teaoheta," 
he,  by  which  words,  and  the  rest  of  that  section,  it  Li  pUin  that  I 
brought  that  pusa^  of  St  Paul,  not  to  prove  that  the  general  measure 
if  what  men  call  vu^e  and  vice,  throughout  the  world,  was  the  reputa- 
tiori  and  fashion  of  each  particular  society  within  itself;  but  to  show 
that,  though  it  were  so,  yet,  for  reasuns  I  there  give,  men,  in  that  way 
of  denominating  their  actions,  did  not,  for  the  most  part,  m.ich  vary 
torn  the  Uw  of  nature :  which  is  that  standing  and  unsiterable  rule,  b^ 
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virtue.     Yirtae  and    pndse   are  so   united,  ttait   ther  ore 
<^ied  often  by  the  sarao  name.     "  Sunt  sua  pnemia  Uiaili,' 

which  thej  ought  to  judge  of  the  monil  rectitude  and  praviir  of  Uiiir 
.-ictioiis,  and  iicconlingly  denominate  them  virtues  or  vice*.      Had 
Lowde  considored  thu,  he  would  have  found  it  little  to  his  puipa» 
have  quoted  that  passage  in  a  sense  I  used  it  not ;  and  would,  I  ima^iio^^ 
have  spared  the  explication  he  subjoins  to  it,  ns  not  very  neceasarY. 
I  hope  this  second  edition  vHi  give  him  satistsctioD  on  the  point,  and 
that  this  matter  ia  now  so  expressed,  ai  to  ihow  hira  there  was  no  cann 
of  scruple. 

"Though  I  am  forced  to  differ  from  him  in  those  apprehensions  he  hi* 
expressed  in  the  latter  end  of  his  preface,  oonceming  what  I  had  lai 
about  virtue  and  rice ;  yet  we  are  better  agreed  than  he  thinks,  '  ^^^ 
he  8a;s  in  his  third  chapter,  p.  78,  oonceming  natural  iuacri]i 
innate  notions.  I  shall  not  deny  him  the  privilege  ho  claims  i 
state  the  question  as  be  pleases,  especially  when  he  stalca  it  a 
leave  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  what  I  have  said :  for,  aocordiug 
innate  notions  being  conditional  things,  depending  upon  the  cooi 
of  aevaral  other  cirotunstances,  in  order  to  the  nnul's  exerting  tl 
that  be  says  for  innate,  imprinted  impressed  notions  (fur  of  inn»t« 
he  says  nothing  at  all)  amounts  at  last  only  to  this:  that  there 
certain  propositions,  which,  though  the  soul  from  the  beginning;  or  wh«a 
a  man  Is  bom,  does  not  kuow,  yet,  by  assistance  from  th«  ovUnn) 
■eoaea,  and  the  help  of  some  previoos  cultivation,  it  may  afterwanb 
coma  certainly  to  know  the  truth  of;  which  is  no  more  than  what  I 
hare  affirmed  in  my  fint  book.  For  I  suppose  by  the  soul's  exrtting 
them,  he  meiins  its  beginning  to  know  them,  or  else  the  soul's  exetosg 
of  notions  will  be  to  me  a  very  onintelligiblc  expression  ;  and  I  think,  at 
beat,  is  a  very  unfit  one  in  this  case,  it  misleading  men's  thoughts  by  an 
insiniutian,  as  if  these  notions  were  in  the  mind  before  the  soul  exerts 
them,  L  e.,  before  they  are  known:  whereas,  truly  t-^f—--  h.*t  sr> 
known,  there  is  nothing  of  them  in  tho  mind,  but  a  '  knoit 

them,  when  the  concurrence  of  those  circumstances,  wlji  .  'uioui 

author  thinks  necessary  in  order  to  the  soul's  exerting  them,  brings  ihea 
into  our  knowledge. 

"  Pago  S2,  I  find  him  express  it  thus :   '  These  natural  notion*  arc  aM 
so  imprinted  upon  tlie  soul,  as  that  they  naturally  and  necessarily  axstt 
themselves,  even  in  children  and  idiots,  without  any  assiitance  from  t* 
outward  senses,  or  without  the  help  of  some  previous  cultivation.'     ilei 
_  he  saya,  they  exort  themselves,   as  p.  78,  that  the  soul  exerts 

^^K      When  he  has  explained  to  himself  or  others  what  be  means  by  the  soul' 
^^B      exerting  innate  notions,  or  their  exerting  themselves,    and  what 
^^^       previous  cultivation  and  circunutances,  in  order  to  their  being 
■  are  ;  he  will,  I  supjnae,  find  there  is  so  little  of  controTersy  beta 

I  and  me  in  the  point,  bating  that  he  calls  that  exerting  of  notiooi, 

I  I,  in  a  more  vulgar  style,  call  knowing,  that  I  have  reason  to  t' 

I  brought  in  my  name  upon  this  occasion  only  oat  of  the  pleaaoie  

fc  to  feak  civilly  of  me;  which  1  must  gmtefully  acknowledge  ba 

^L        f/one  wherever  he  mentions  me,  not  without  conferring  on 
^B      uCiierB  iuve  done^  a  title  l.^^e  tto  ns)M.  \a."  — '%2>, 
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Itaja  Virgil  ;*  »a<i  £•»  Cicero,  "  Nihil  habet  natura  pnestantiun, 
quam  honestatem,  quam  laudem,  quaia  dignitatem,  quain 
;decus;"t  which  he  tells  you  are  all  names  for  the  same  thing. 
jThis  is  the  Janguago  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  who  well 
.imderstood  wherein  their  notions  of  virtue  and  vice  con- 
isisted ;  and  though  perhaps  by  the  different  temper,  educa- 
jtion,  fashion,  maxims,  or  interest  of  tlifferent  sorts  of  men,  it 
;fel]  out,  that  what  was  thought  praiseworthy  in  one  place, 
iescaped  not  censure  in  another;  and  so  in  dilferent  societies, 
fvirtues  and  ■v'icca  were  changed ;  yet,  as  to  the  main,  they  for 
khe  most  part  kept  the  same  everywhere :  for,  since  nothing 
can  be  more  natural  than  to  encourage  with  esteem  and  repu- 
kation  that  wherein  every  one  linds  his  advantage,  and  to 
'blame  and  discountenance  the  contrary,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
nateem  and  discredit,  virtue  and  vice,  should,  in  a  gi°eat  mea- 
vore,  everywhere  corres|X)nd  with  the  unchangeable  rule  of 
Tight  and  wrong,  which  the  law  of  God  hath  established; 
there  being  nothing  that  so  directly  and  visibly  secures  and 
advances  the  general  good  of  mankind  in  this  world,  as  obe- 
tiience  to  the  laws  he  has  set  them ;  and  nothing  that  breeds 
ench  mischiefs  and  confusion,  aa  the  neglect  of  them.  And 
therefore  men,  without  renouncing  all  sense  and  reason,  and 
ithcir  own  interest,  which  they  are  so  constantly  true  to,  J 
toould  not  generally  mistake  in  placing  their  commendation 
•ind  blame  on  that  side  that  reuUy  deserved  it  not.  Nay, 
even  those  men  whoso  practice  was  otherwise,  failed  not  to 
give  their  approbation  right;  few  being  depraved  to  that 
Idegree  as  not  to  condemn,  at  least  in  others,  the  f;iults  they 
themselves  were  guilty  of :  whereby,  even  in  the  corruption 
lof  manners,  the  true  boundaries  of  the  law  of  nature,  which 
ought  to  be  the  rule  of  virtue  and  vice,  were  pretty  well 
Jjrdcrred.  So  that  even  the  exhortations  of  inspired  teachen, 
have  not  feared  to  appeal  to  common  repute :  "  Whatsoever 

*  Hio  complete  panago  is : 

Suot  hie  etisun  lua  pnemia  laudi: 
Sunt  lochrixnjB  rerum :  et  meuteiu  luortalia  tanguut. 

(jEn.  L  L  v.  4t}l,  et  acq.', 
The  remark  of  Scrviua  agrees  with  that  in  the  text:  Ljludi:  virtute,  at : 
(mnun  merui  qui  laude  coronam,  ad  loc. — £l>. 

•f  The  whole  passage  in  Cicero  i»  at  once  phSosophical  and  eloquent 
Locke  hail  quoted  but  a  amBU  part  of  it.     (Tuacohin.  iL  20.) — £d. 

t  Tbaa  it  a  grievous  error.     T^erc  ia  notlung  «hkh  'uvsa  w>  c^tia.\sx)!C«\ 
twiook  or  aiisundetaiMtui  as  their  own  Inteceat, — -^A. 
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in  lovely,  whataoever  is  of  good  report,  if  theic  be  any  rirt 
if  there  be  any  praise,"  <fee.     (Phil.  iv.  8.) 

12.  Its  Eii/orcemenf,  Comtnendatwi,  and  DiacncUt. — Ifaoy 
one  Bholl  Imagine  that  I  have  forgot  my  own  notion  of  s 
Uw,  when  I  make  the  law,  whereby  men  judge  of  virtus 
and  vice,  to  be  nothing  else  but  the  consent  of  private  men, 
who  have  not  authority  enough  to  make  a  law;  espedally 
wanting  that  which  is  so  necessary  and  essential  to  a  law,  a 
power  to  enforce  it;  I  think  I  may  suy,  that,  he  who  imaginn 
commendation  and  disgrace  not  to  be  strong  motives  to  men, 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  ojiinions  and  rulea  of  those 
with  whom  they  converse,  seems  little  skilled  in  the  nature 
or  history  of  mankind:  the  greatest  part  whereof  we  shall 
find  to  govern  themselves  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  by  this  law 
of  fashion ;  and,  so  they  do  that  which  keeps  them  in  repu- 
tation with  theii*  company,  little  regard  the  laws  of  God,  or 
the  magistrate.  The  penalties  that  attend  the  breach  of 
God's  laws  some,  nay,  perhaps  most  men,  seldom  seriously 
reflect  on;  and  amongst  those  that  do,  many,  whilst  they 
break  the  law,  entertain  thoughts  of  future  reconciliation, 
and  making  their  peace  for  such  breaches.  And  as  to  the 
punishments  due  from  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  they 
frequently  flatter  themselves  with  the  hojies  of  impunity. 
But  no  man  escapes  the  punishment  of  their  censure  anil 
dislike,  who  ofiends  against  the  fashion  and  opinion  of  tbr 
company  he  keeps  and  would  recommend  himself  to.  K'  r  i 
there  one  of  ten  thoiusand,  who  is  stifi'and  infusible  eMi'  . . 
to  bear  up  under  the  constant  dislike  and  condemnation  ot 
his  own  club.  He  must  be  of  a  strange  and  unuiiual  coO' 
stitution,  who  can  content  himself  to  live  in  constant  di*- 
grace  and  disrepute  with  his  own  particular  society.  Soh- 
tude  many  men  have  sought,  and  been  reconciled  to ;  liut 
nobody,  that  has  the  least  thought  or  sense  of  a  man  about 
him,  can  live  in  society  under  the  constant  dislikH  and  ill 
opinion  of  his  familiars,  and  those  he  converses  with.  Thi* 
is  a  burden  too  heavy  for  human  sufiemnce ;  and  be  must  b« 
made  up  of  irreconcileablo  contradirtions,  who  can  take 
pleasure  in  comjmny,  and  yet  be  insensible  of  contempt  and 
disgrace  frum  his  companions. 

1 3.  Tluesc  titrte  Laws  tlw.  Rules  of  motvl  Good  and  Evil. — 
Tiicwo  three  Uicn,  &rs\,,  tVe'W'w  ol  Ca<A-,  ■sRaoxiSc^^tlhie 
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politic  societies;  thirdly,  the  law  of  fashion,  or  private  cen* 
sure;  are  those  to  which  men  variously  compare  their 
actions :  and  it  is  by  their  conformity  to  one  of  these  hiws 
tlmt  they  take  their  measores,  ■when  they  would  judge  of 
their  moral  rectitude,  and  denominate  their  actions  good 
>r  bad. 

1-1.  Morality  is  the  Bdation  of  Actions  to  tftese  Rules. — 
Whether  the  rule,  to  which,  as  to  a  touchstone,  we  bring  our 
voluntary  action!^  to  examine  them  by,  and  tr^'  their  good- 
ness, and  accordingly  to  name  them,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
mark  of  the  value  we  set  upon  them ;  whether,  I  say,  we 
take  that  rule  from  the  fashion  of  the  counti-y,  or  the  will  of 
I  a  law-maker,  the  mind  is  easily  able  to  observe  the  relation 
I  any  action  hath  to  it,  and  to  judge  whether  the  action 
agrees  or  disagrees  with  the  rule;  and  so  hath  a  notion  ot 
moral  goodness  or  evil,  which  is  either  conformity  or  not 
conformity  of  any  action  to  that  rule:  and  therefore  ia  often 
called  moral  rectitude.  This  rule  being  nothing  but  a  col- 
lection of  several  simple  ideas,  the  conformity  thereto  is  but 
BO  ordering  the  action,  that  the  simple  ideas  belonging  to  it 
may  correspond  to  those  which  the  law  requires.  And  thus 
•  we  see  how  moral  beings  and  notions  are  founded  on,  and 
terminated  iu  these  simple  ideas  we  have  received  from 
sensation  or  reflection.  For  example:  let  us  consider  the 
complex  idea  we  signify  by  the  word  mm-der;  and  when  wo 
liave  taken  it  asunder,  and  examined  all  the  particulars, 
we  shall  find  them  to  amount  to  a  collection  of  simple 
ideas  derived  from  reflection  or  sensation,  viz.,  First,  from 
reflection  on  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  we  have 
the  ideas  of  willing,  considering,  puqiosing  beforehand,  ma 
lice,  or  wishing  ill  to  another;  and  also  of  life,  or  percep- 
tion, and  self-motion.  Secondly,  from  sensation  we  have 
the  collection  of  those  simple  sensible  ideas  which  are  to  be 
found  in  a  man,  and  of  some  action,  whereby  we  put  an 
end  to  perception  and  motion  in  the  man ;  all  which  simple 
ideas  are  comprehended  in  the  word  murder.  This  collection 
of  simple  ideas  being  found  by  me  to  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  esteem  of  the  country  I  have  been  bred  in,  and  to  be 
held  by  most  men  there  worthy  jiraise  or  blame,  I  call  th« 
action  virtuous  or  vicious:  if  I  have  the  will  of  a  supremo 
invisible  lawgiver  for  my  rule,  then,  as  I  supfMsed  the  action 
couiinanded  or  forbidden  by  God,  I  call  it  gaod  oi  ev^<  %vb 
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or  duty :  and  if  I  compare  it  to  the  civil  law,  tbe  rule  made 
by  the  legislative  power  of  the  country,  I  call  it  lawM  n 
unlawful,  a  crime  or  no  crime.  So  that  Arhenoeaoever  w« 
take  the  rule  of  moral  actions,  or  by  wiuit  standard  aoeror 
we  frame  in  our  minds  the  ideas  of  virtues  or  vicva,  they 
consist  only  and  are  made  up  of  collections  of  simple  ideas, 
which  we  originally  received  from  sense  or  ix-flection,  and  their 
rectitude  or  obliquity  consists  in  the  agreement  or  disagi«»- 
ment  with  those  patterns  prescribed  by  some  law. 

15.  To  conceive  rightly  of  moral  actions,  we  must  take 
notice  of  them  under  this  two-fold  consideration.  Fiiit,  u 
they  are  in  themselves  each  made  up  of  such  a  collection  (tf 
simple  ideas.  Thus  drunkenness,  or  lying,  signify  such  or 
such  a  collection  of  simple  ideas,  which  I  call  mixed  modes ; 
and  in  this  sense  they  are  aa  much  positive  ahsolu^  ideas,  as 
the  drinking  of  a  horse,  or  speaking  of  a  parroty  Secondly 
our  actions  are  considered  as  good,  bad,  or  indiffi-: 
in  this  respect  they  are  relative,  it  being  their  i. 
to,  or  disagreement  with  some  rule  that  makes  them  Ui  be 
regulai'  or  irregular,  good  ur  bad ;  and  so,  as  far  as  they  are 
compared  with  a  rule,  and  thereupon  denominated,  they  come 
under  relation.  Thus  the  challenging  and  fighting  with  a 
man,  as  it  is  a  certain  positive  mode,  or  particidar  sort  ot 
action,  by  particidar  ideas,  distinguished  from  all  others,  i« 
called  duelling;  which,  when  considered  iu  relation  to  tie 
law  of  God,  will  deserve  the  name  of  sin;  to  the  law  o£ 
fashion,  in   some  countries,*  valour  and  virtue;. and  to 

*  Duelling  is  the  shield  which  li&n  and  other  pereoiu  of  biae 
hold  before  them,  to  protect  their  ears  from  the  truth,  and  from  leamiaf 
the  contempt  in  which  they  are  held  by  their  •uperinre  in  virtue  Ud 
in  wisdom.  (See  the  opiniuu9  of  Rousseau,  in  the  Isourelle  Heloict, 
part  L  lett  57-)  Among  tbe  Polish  nobloi  of  former  days,  petty  vut 
wore  substituted  for  duels ;  tliat  is,  for  a  bad  practice,  one  much  wc 
"In  private  quarrels,  they  are  not  obliged  to  seek  Mtisfaction  of 
wrong  done  them,  man  tu  man.  When  they  think  themselves  injuro^' 
they  gather  all  their  friendii,  and  tliu  most  resolute  of  all  their  vaaskH 
and  m.irch  out  with  the  greatest  strength  tliey  can  make  to  attack  u4 
worHt  their  enemies  whereiioever  tliey  can  meet  them,  and  do  not  b^ 
Jon-n  their  arms  till  they  have  fought,  or  else  some  friends  hnvn  int^r 
posed  and  renonoiUd  them,  and,  inJitead  of  a  scimitar  put  in  ' 

a  great  glass  fall  of  the  liijuor  they  call  (oquag,   to  drink  < -    i 

hcaltlL"  (Dcscrip.  of  UWrauie,  by  the  SieurdeBcauplan.)  TUit 
Out  little  known  traveller,  Skipjwn,  relates,  that,  when  at  Pi 
heard  the  celebrated  Femmuj  i«!ture  to  tbe  students  againct 
CHI  which  ocuiaion  au  estraorjlkkar)  tXnr^  "  <A  «.  oaiak,  at 
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mnsicipal  laws  of  some  governments,  a  capital  crime.  In  tliia 
case,  when  the  positive  mode  has  one  name,  and  another 
name  as  it  stands  in  relation  to  the  law,  the  distinction  may 
as  easily  be  observed  as  it  is  in  substances,  where  one  name, 
▼.  g.,  man,  is  used  to  signily  the  thing;  another,  v.g.,  father, 
ito  signify  the  relation. 

I  16.  The  Dcnomintitiona  of  Actions  ofien,  midead  ua. — But 
i)ecause  very  frequently  the  positive  idea  of  the  action,  and 
its  moral  relation,  are  comprehended  together  under  one 
name,  and  the  same  word  made  use  of  to  express  both  the 
mode  or  action,  and  its  moral  rectitude  or  obliquity  \  there- 
fore the  relation  itself  is  less  taken  notice  of,  and  there  is 
often  no  distinction  made  between  the  positive  idea  of  the 
action,  and  the  reference  it  has  to  a  rule :  by  which  con- 
fusion of  these  two  distinct  considerations  under  one  term, 
those  who  3rield  too  easily  to  the  impressions  of  sounds,  and 
are  forward  to  take  names  for  things,  are  often  misled  in 
their  judgment  of  actions.  Thus,  the  taking  from  another 
what  is  his,  without  his  knowledge  or  allow.ance,  is  properly 
called  stealing;  but  that  name  being  commonly  understood 
to  rignily  also  the  moral  pravity  of  the  action,  and  to 
denote  its  contrai'iety  to  the  law,  men  are  apt  to  condemn 
whatever  they  hear  called  stealing  as  an  ill  action,  disagree- 
ing with  the  rule  of  right  And  yet  the  private  taking 
away  his  sword  from  a  madman,  to  prevent  his  doing  mitt- 
chief^  though  it  be  properly  denominated  stealing,  as  the 
name  of  such  a  mixed  mode;  yet  when  compared  to  the  law 
of  Gkxl,  and  considered  in  its  relation  to  that  supreme  rulp, 
it  is  no  sin  or  transgression,  though  the  name  stealing  ordi- 
narily carries  such  an  intimation  with  it.* 

<(liieUiQ|;,  he  said,  ii  the  suno  with  bcUani,)  between  two  fellows  who 
were  thai  pitted  to  fight.  The  hair  of  their  heads  was  cut  off,  that 
there  might  be  no  spell  in  their  hair ;  their  nails  were  cut,  and  their 
habit  WHS  of  leather ;  then  a  tub  of  grease  waa  brought,  with  which 
(Iiey  anointed  their  olotbes.  Kach  had  a  club  in  his  hand,  of  the  aauiu 
leriftli  and  weight.  Before  they  fell  to  blows,  they  were  both  sworn 
upiMi  a  Bible,  concerning  the  m.-itter  of  ttioir  strife ;  one  swore  the  thin^ 

Riie,  and  the  other  denied  it  upon  oath.  Sugar  waa  set  by  them  ta 
1  themselves  when  they  were  at  any  time  weary. "  (A p.  Churchill, 
p.  6-42.)— Ed. 
I.kto  employs  this  illustration,  where  he  is  showing  that  it  is  not 
I  |uat  to  restore  to  a  man  that  which  bclongo  to  him.  (t*<*  Rcpub.) 
munition  that  I  have  met  with  will  hold  hut  tliu  one  uv  ^)k<(^ 
Go«p«l-  "Do  luto  all  mea  as  ye  would  they  8^ou\A  do  mluVo  •joi^"  — -Isi- 
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17.  Rdaiions  itmuTneraMe. — And  thus  much  for  the  r» 
lation  of  humaii  actions  to  a  law,  which,  therefore,  I  caL' 
moral  relation. 

It  would  make  a  volume  to  go  over  all  sorts  of  lelatlonjf  1 
it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  I  should  here  men 
tion  them  all.  It  suffices  to  our  present  purpose  to  shoi 
by  these  what  the  ideas  are  we  have  of  this  comprehensive 
ixinsideratioii,  called  relation,  which  is  so  various,  and  the 
occasions  of  it  so  many,  (as  many  as  there  can  be  of  com- 
paring things  one  to  another,)  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
reduce  it  to  rules,  or  under  just  heads.  Those  I  have  men 
tioned,  I  think,  are  some  of  the  most  considerable,  and  sucl^ 
as  may  ser\-e  to  let  us  see  fi-om  whence  we  get  our  iileas  of  i 
lations,  and  wherein  they  are  founded.  But  before  I  quit  thii 
argument,  from  what  has  been  said,  give  me  leave  to  obser\'e: 

18.  All  Relatwnt  terminate  in  simple  Ideas. — First,  That 
it  is  evident,  that  all  relation  terminates  in,  and  is  ultimately 
founded  on  those  simple  ideas  we  have  got  from  sensation 
or  reflection :  so  that  all  we  have  in  our  thoughts  ourselves, 
(if  we  think  of  anything,  or  have  any  meaning.)  or  would 
signiiy  to  others,  when  we  use  words  standing  for  relations, 
ia  nothing  but  some  simple  ideas,  or  collections  of  simp 
ideas,  compared  one  with  aiiother.  This  is  so  manifest  : 
that  sort  called  proportional,  that  nothing  can  be  more;  f 
when  a  man  says  honey  is  sweeter  than  wax,  it  is  plain  th 
his  thoughts  in  this  relation  teiminate  in  this  simple  ide 
sweetness,  which  is  equally  true  of  all  the  rest;  thouglj 
where  they  are  compounded,  or  decompounded,  the  simple^ 
ideas  they  are  made  up  of^  are,  perhaps,  seldom  taken  nuUw 
of:  V.  g.,  when  the  word  father  is  mentioned  :<  First,  then» 
is  meant  that  pai-ticular  species,  or  collective  idea,  sigui6e<l 
by  the  word  man.  Secondly,  those  sensible  simple  ideas 
signified  by  the  word  generation ;  and,  thirdly,  the  effects  of 
h,  and  all  the  simple  ideas  signified  by  the  word  child.  So 
the  word  friend,  being  taken  for  a  man  who  loves  and  Is 
ready  to  do  good  to  another,  has  all  these  following  ideas 
to  the  making  of  it  up :  First,  all  the  simple  ideas,  compre- 
hended in  the  word  man,  or  intelligent  being.  Secondly, 
the  idea  of  lova  Thirdly,  the  idea  of  readiness  or  disposi- 
tion. Fourthly,  the  idea  of  action,  wliich  is  any  kind  \d 
thought  or  motion.     Fifthly,  the  idea  of  good,  which  sii^- 
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fies  anything  that  may  advance  his  happiness,  and  terminates 
at  Ia:st,  if  examined,  in  particular  sim])lo  ideas ;  of  which  the 
word  good  iu  general  signifies  any  one,  but,  if  removed  from 
all  simple  ideas  quite,  it  signities  nothing  at  all.  And  thus 
also  all  moral  words  terminate  at  lost,  though  perhajis  more 
ivmotely,  in  a  collection  of  simple  ideas :  the  immediate  sig- 
uification  of  relative  words,  being  very  often  other  supposed 
known  relations;  which,  if  ti-aced  one  to  another,  still  end 
in  simple  ideas. 

19.  He  liave  ordinarily  a*  clear  (or  clearer )  a  Notion  of 
t)i«  Rdaiion,  at  of  its  Foundation. — Secondly,  That  in  rela- 
tions, we  have  for  the  most  pai-t,  if  not  always,  as  clear  a 
notion  of  the  relation  as  we  have  of  those  simple  ideas 
wherein  it  is  founded :  agreement  or  disagreement,  whereon 
relation  depends,  being  things  whereof  we  have  commonly 
as  clear  ideas  as  of  any  other  whatsoever ;  it  being  but  the 
distingnishing  simple  ideas,  or  their  degrees  one  from  another, 
without  which  we  could  have  no  distinct  knowledge  at  all. 
For  if  I  have  a  clear  idea  of  sweetness,  light,  or  extension, 
^  I  have,  too,  of  equal,  or  more  or  less  of  each  of  these:  if  I 
know  what  it  Ls  for  one  man  to  be  born  of  a  woman,  viz , 
Sempronia,  I  know  what  it  is  for  another  man  to  be  born 
of  the  same  woman  Sempronia ;  and  so  have  aa  clear  a  notion 
of  brothers  as  of  births,  and  jierhaps  clearer.  For  if  I  be- 
lieved that  Sem])roiua  dug  Titus  out  of  the  parsley-bed,  (as 
they  used  to  teU  children,)  and  thereby  became  his  mother;  and 
that  afte^w.1rd^^,  in  the  same  manner,  she  dug  Caius  out  of 
the  parsley-bed;  I  had  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  relation  of 
brothers  between  them,  as  if  I  had  all  the  skill  of  a  midwife: 
the  notion  that  the  same  woman  contributed,  as  mother, 
equally  to  their  births,  (though  I  were  ignorant  or  mistaken 
in  the  manner  of  it,)  being  that  on  which  I  grounded  the 
relation,  and  that  they  agreed  in  that  circumstance  of  birth, 
let  it  be  what  it  ■wUl.  The  comparing  them  then  in  their 
descent  from  the  same  jjerson,  without  knowing  the  par- 
ticular circumstancta  of  that  descent,  is  enough  to  found  my 
notion  of  their  having  or  not  having  the  relation  of  brothers. 
But  thou(;h  the  ideas  of  particular  relations  arc  capable  of 
being  as  clear  and  distinct  in  the  minds  of  those  who  will 
duly  consider  them,  as  those  of  mixed  modes,  and  more  deter- 
minftte  than  thoae  of  substances;  to*  the  names  belonging 
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I  of  nfaitHMM  or  mtxal  tnotlM^and  : 
of  nmple  »!«■•;  betiao    iihtiw   vocdc 

of  tbia    compuiaoB,  whicli  is  wmi»  fxiljp  bj  bmb's 
tboo^ta,  and  is  an  idea  oaIt  in  meii's  minda,  aen  ftmumtlyi 
api'ly  Uiem  to  difiereot  compariaoia  of  thiiigs,  aooonliag  M^| 
taeir  owo  imaginatioDa^  vhidt  do  not  alwa^   ooRopan^l 
with  tboae  of  other*  luiag  the  aaate  name.  V 

20.  TAe  Notiom,  of  the  Rttatien  is  the  aaate,  vJtethtr  At^ 
/tuU  any  Actum  i*  compared  to  he  true  or  /alee. — ^Thiidlr, 
That  in  theM  I  call  moral  relations,  I  hare  a  tme  oatian 
of  relation  by  comparing  the  action  with  the  rule,  whether 
the  rule  be  true  or  &be.  For  if  I  measure  anything  by  a 
yard,  I  know  whether  the  thing  I  measure  be  loogrr  or 
xhorter  than  that  mppoeed  yard,  though  perhaps  the  ynrd 
I  meaaure  by  be  not  exactly  the  standard ;  which  indeed 
ia  another  inquiry.  For  though  the  rule  be  erroneona,  and 
I  miiitaken  in  it,  yet  the  agi^ement  or  disagreement  ob- 
Mrvatilo  in  that  which  I  compare  with,  makes  me  perceiTe 
the  rolatiou.  Though  measuring  by  a  wrong  rule,  I  shall 
thereby  bo  brought  to  judge  amisM  of  its  moral  rectitude, 
beimnse  I  havo  tried  it  by  that  which  ia  not  the  true  rule  ; 
yet  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  relation  which  that  action 
bean  to  that  rule  I  compare  it  to,  which  is  agreement  or 
diaagreement. 


CHAPTER  XXTX.  * 

or  otiSAB  Aim  obscure:,  distinct  a.vd  costvsed  iDEAa. 
I.  Idtai,  tome  elear  and  ilUlinct,  other*  obscure  and  con> 
yWtadL— Havino  shown  the  original  of  our  ideus,  and  take 
a  Tlaw  of  their  eevoral  sorts ;  considered  the  differenco  be 
tvroen  the  simple  ntid  the  complex,  and  observed  how  tb 
complex  ones  aru  dividoil  into  those  of  modes,  substance 
and  relatioua,  all  which,  I  thiuk,  is  necessary  to  be  done  bj 
niiy  one  who  would  ncqtiaiut  himself  thoroughly  with  thi 
jirogrees  of  the  mind  in  its  apjireheusiou  and  knowledge  of 
things  it  will,  pi!rli«]i8,  l)e  thought  I  have  dwelt  long  euou 
U|K>n  Iho  cxiiuii nation  of  ideas.  I  must,  nevertheless, 
luuvo  to  offer  sonio  few  other  considerations  couccruing  tin- 
i'ho  first  is,  thiit  some  are  clear  and  others  obaourc, ; 
dtMLiuat  Aod  others  coufuacvU 
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2.  Clear  and  obsatre  explained  by  Sight. — The  perception 
of  tbf  mind  l)eing  most  aptly  ex])laiiie(l  by  words  relating 
to  the  sight,  we  shall  best  undcrstiind  what  is  meant  by  clear 
Hnd  obscure  in  our  ideas,  by  reflecting  on  what  we  call  clear 
and  obscare  in  the  objects  of  sight.  Light  being  that  which 
discovers  to  ua  visible  objects,  we  give  the  name  of  obscure 
to  that  which  is  not  placed  in  a  light  sufficient  to  discover 
minutely  to  us  the  figure  and  colours  which  are  observable 
in  it,  and  which,  in  a  better  light,  would  be  discernible. 
In  like  manner,  our  simple  ideas  are  clear  when  they  are 
each  OS  the  objects  themselves  from  whence  thoy  were  taken 
did  or  misht  in  a  well-ordered  sensation  or  perception  present 
them.  Whilst  the  memory  retains  them  thus,  and  can  pro- 
duce them  to  the  mind  whenever  it  has  occasion  to  consider 
them,  they  arc  clear  ideas.  So  far  as  they  either  want  any- 
thing of  the  original  exactness,  or  have  lost  any  of  thi.ir 
first  freshness,  and  are,  as  it  were,  faded  or  tarnished  by 
time,  80  far  are  they  obscure.  Complex  ideas,  as  they  are 
made  up  of  simple  ones,  so  they  are  clear  when  the  ideaa 
that  go  to  their  composition  are  clear;  and  the  number  and 
order  of  those  simple  ideas  that  are  the  ingredients  of  any 
complex  one  is  determinate  and  certain. 

3.  Cauaea  of  Obacurity. — The  causes  of  obscurity,  in  simple 
ideas,  seem  to  be  either  dull  organs,  or  vety  slight  and 
transient  impressions  made  by  the  objects,  or  else  a  weakness 
in  the  memory  not  able  to  retain  them  as  received.  For  to 
return  again  to  visible  objects,  to  help  us  to  ajiprehend  this 
matter ;  if  the  organs  or  faculties  of  perception,  like  wax 
oTer-hardened  with  cold,  wUl  not  receive  the  impression 
of  the  seal,  from  the  usual  impulse  wont  to  imprint  it ;  or, 
like  wax  of  a  tcmjier  too  soft,  will  not  hold  it  well  when 
•well  imprinted ;  or  else  supjxysing  the  wax  of  a  temper  fit, 
bnt  the  seal  not  applied  with  a  sufficient  force  to  make  a 
clear  impression  ;  in  any  of  these  cases,  the  print  left  by  the 
seal  will  be  obscure.  This,  I  suppose,  needs  no  application 
to  make  it  plainer.* 

4.  Distinct  and  confused,  uluit. — As  a  clear  idea  is  that 
whereof  the  mind  has  such  a  full  and  evident  percejttion,  as 
it  does  receive  from  an  outward  object  operating  duly  ou  a 

*  Pl»to  hag  mnde  use  of  precisely  the  same  iUustnition  in  tha  Tlvute.- 
tm,r.m.  p.  iST,  Belt.— Ed. 
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'well-disposed  organ  ;  bo  a  distinct  idea  is  that  wherein  the 
mind  perceives  a  difference  &om  all  other ;  and  a  confused 
idea  is  such  an  one  as  is  not  sufiBcicntly  distinguishable  irom. 
aiiother,  from  which  it  ought  to  be  diflercnt. 

5.  Objection. — If  no  idea  be  confused,  but  snch  as  is  n< 
sufficiently  distinguishable  from  another,  from  which 
ehuuld  be  diflerent,  it  will  be  hard,  may  any  one  say,  to  find 
anywhere  a  confused  idea.  For  let  any  idea  be  as  it  will,  it 
can  be  no  other  but  such  as  the  mind  perceives  it  to  be ;  and 
that  very  perception  sufficiently  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  idea-s  which  cannot  be  other,  i.  e ,  diflerent,  withoul 
being  perceived  to  be  so.  No  idea,  therefore,  can  be  um 
tinguishable  from  another,  from  which  it  ought  to  be  dif 
lerent,  unless  you  would  have  it  different  £i-ora  itself;  ft 
from  all  other  it  is  evidently  different. 

6.  Conf%t3wn  of  Ideas  is  in  Reference  to  their  Names. — ^To 
i"emovo  this  difficulty,  and  to  help  us  to  conceive  aright  wh 
it  is  that  makes  the  confusion  ideas  are  at  any  time 
able  with,  we  must  consider,  that,  things  ranked  under  dii 
tinct  names  are  supposed  different  enough  to  be  distinguished,^ 
that  80  each  sort  by  its  peculiar  name  may  be  marked,  and 
discoursed  of  apart  upon  any  occasion ;  and  there  is  nothing 
more  evident,  than  that  the  greatest  port  of  different  names 
are  supposed  to  stand  for  different  things.  Now  every  idea  a 
umn  has  being  visibly  what  it  is,  and  distinct  from  all  other 
ideas  but  itself,  that  which  makes  it  confused,  is,  when  it  is 
such,  that  it  may  as  well  be  called  by  another  name,  as  that 
wliich  it  is  expressed  by  ;  the  difference  which  keeps  tho 
things  (to  be  ranked  imder  tliose  two  different  names) 
tinct,  and  makes  some  of  them  belong  rather  to  the  onc^i 
nnd  some  of  them  to  the  other  of  those  name^  being  left: 
out ;  and  so  the  distinction,  which  was  intended  to  be  kept 
up  by  those  different  names,  is  quite  lost. 

7.  Defaults  which  make  Confusion, — The  defaults  which 
nsually  occasion  thin  confusion,  I  think,  are  chiefly  tbeaa 
following : 

First,  complex  Ideas  made  up  of  too  few  rimple  Onet.-— 
First,  when  any  complex  idea  (for  it  is  complex  ideas  that 
are  most  liable  to  confusion)  is  made  up  of  too  small  a  num< 
her  of  sijnple  ideas,  and  such  only  as  arc  common  to  other 
things,  wherabv  the  differences  that  make  it  deserve  a  dif> 
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ferent  name,  are  lefl  out.  Thus,  he  that  has  an  idea  mode 
up  of  barely  the  simple  ones  of  a  beast  with  spots,  has  but 
a  confused  idea  of  a  leopard  ;  it  not  being  thereby  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  a  lynx,  and  several  other  sorts  of  beasts 
that  are  spotted.  So  that  such  aa  idea,  though  it  hath  the 
peculiar  name  leopard,  is  not  distinguishable  from  thoso 
designed  by  the  names  lyux  or  panther,  and  may  as  well 
come  under  the  name  lynx  as  leopard.  How  much  the 
custom  of  defining  of  woitls  by  general  terms  contributes 
to  make  the  ideas  we  would  express  by  them  confused  and 
undetermined,  I  leave  others  to  consider.  This  id  evident, 
that  confused  ideas  are  such  as  render  the  use  of  words  un- 
certain, and  take  awaj*  the  benefit  of  distinct  names.  When 
the  ideas,  for  which  «e  use  diflerent  terms,  have  not  a  dif- 
ference answerable  to  their  distinct  niuues,  and  so  cannot 
be  distinguished  by  them,  there  it  is  that  they  are  truly 
confused. 

8.  Secondly,  or  its  simple  Ones  jumbled  disorderly  togetJter. 
— Secondly,  Another  fault  which  mokes  our  ideas  confused 
is,  when,  though  the  particulars  that  make  up  any  idea  are 
in  number  enough,  yet  they  are  so  jumbled  together,  that  it 
is  not  easily  di.-icernible  whether  it  more  belougs  to  the  name 
that  is  given  it  than  to  any  other.  There  is  nothing  pro- 
perer  to  make  us  conceive  this  confusion,  than  a  sort  of 
pictures  usually  shown  as  surprising  pieces  of  art,  wherein, 
the  colours,  as  they  are  laid  by  the  pencil  on  the  table  itself, 
mark  out  '\'ery  odd  and  unusual  figures,  and  have  no  dis- 
cernible order  in  their  poi-ition.  This  draught,  thus  made 
np  of  parts  wherein  no  symmetry  nor  order  appears,  is  in 
itself  no  more  a  confused  thing,  than  the  picture  of  a  cloudy 
sky  ;  wherein,  though  there  be  as  little  order  of  colours  or 
figures  to  be  found,  yet  nobody  thinks  it  a  confused  picture. 
What  is  it,  then,  that  makes  it  be  thought  confused,  since 
the  want  of  symmetry  does  not  1  as  it  is  plain  it  does  not ; 
for  another  draught  made  barely  in  imitation  of  this  could 
not  be  called  confused.  I  answer,  that  which  makes  it  be 
thought  confused,  is^  the  applying  it  to  some  name  to  which 
it  does  no  more  discemibly  belong  than  to  some  other  ;  v  g,, 
when  it  is  said  to  be  the  picture  of  a  man,  or  C»sar,  then 
any  one  with  reason  counts  it  confused ;  because  it  is  cot 
discernible  in  that  state,  to  belong  more  to  tlie  name  ta».x>^ 
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or  Coasar,  than  to  the  name  baboon,  or  Pompey ;  whioh  an 
supposed  to  stand  for  diSerent  ideas  from  thoae  signified  bv 
man,  or  Caesar.  But  when  a  cylindrical  mirror,  placed  light, 
hath  reduced  those  irregular  lines  on  the  table  into  th«ir 
due  order  and  proportion,  then  the  confusion  ceases,  and  the 
eye  presently  sees  that  it  is  a  man,  or  Ctcsar,  i.  e.,  that  it 
belongs  to  those  names ;  and  that  it  is  sufficiently  distiu^ 
guishable  fi-om  a  baboon,  or  Pompey,  ie,  from  the  ideas 
signified  by  those  names.  Just  thus  it  is  with  oar  idok, 
which  are  as  it  were  the  pictures  of  tilings.  No  one  of  thew 
mental  draughts,  however  the  paints  are  put  together,  can 
be  called  confused  (for  they  are  plainly  discernible  as  they  are) 
till  it  be  ranked  under  some  ordinary  name,  to  which  it  can- 
not be  discerned  to  belong,  any  more  than  it  does  to  some 
other  name  of  an  allowed  ditl'erent  signification. 

9.  Thirdly,  or  are  muloMe  and  undei«rmxned. — Thirdlr, 
A  third  defect  that  frequently  gives  the  name  of  confused 
to  our  ideas,  is,  when  any  one  of  them  is  uncertain  and  un- 
determined. Thus  we  may  observe  men,  who  not  forbearing 
to  use  the  ordinary  words  of  their  language,  till  they  have 
learned  their  precise  signification,  change  the  idea  they  make 
tliis  or  that  term  stand  for,  almost  as  often  as  they  use  it. 
lie  that  does  this  out  of  uncertainty  of  what  he  should  leave 
out,  or  put  into  his  idea  of  church  or  idolatry,  every  tame 
he  thinks  of  cither,  and  holds  not  steady  to  any  one  preoiaO' 
combination  of  ideas  that  makes  it  up,  is  said  to  have  a  con- 
fused idea  of  idolatry  or  the  church ;  though  this  be  still 
for  the  same  reason  as  the  former,  viz.,  because  a  mutable  idea 
,(if  wo  will  allow  it  to  be  one  idea)  cannot  belong  to  one 
name  rather  than  another,  and  so  loses  the  distinction  thiit 
distinct  names  are  designed  for. 

10.  Coii/usion  without  Rtference  to  Names,  hardly  corueivabU. 
— By  what  has  been  said,  we  may  observe  how  much  nameis 
as  supposed  steady  signs  of  things,  and  by  their  difiierenoe  to 
stand  for  and  keep  things  distinct  that  in  themselves  an; 
different,  are  the  occoition  of  denominating  ideas  distinct  or 
confused,  by  a  secret  and  unobserved  reference  the  mind 
makes  of  its  ideas  to  such  names.  This  }iei-ha{)s  will  bo 
fuller  nudei-stood,  after  what  I  say  of  words  in  the  thinl 
book  has  been  read  and  considered.  But  without  taking 
Xlotico  of  such  a  votcreuce  o(  ideas  to  distinct  names  m  tlw 
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Rigna  of  distinct  things,  it  will  be  bard  to  say  what  a  con- 
fused idea  is.  And  therefore  when  a  man  designs  by  any 
name  a  sort  of  things,  or  any  one  particular  thing,  distinct 
from  all  others,  the  comjilex  idea  he  annexes  to  that  name  is 
the  more  distinct,  the  more  jjarticular  the  ideas  are,  and  the 
greater  and  more  determinate  the  number  and  order  of  them 
is,  whereof  it  is  made  up.  For  the  more  it  has  of  theiie,  the 
more  it  hajs  still  of  the  perceivable  differences,  whereby  it 
is  kept  se]jiu-ate  and  distinct  from  all  ideas  belonging  to 
other  names,  even  those  that  approach  nearest  to  it,  and 
thereby  all  confusion  with  them  is  avoided. 

11.  Confusion  concerns  always  two  Ideas, — Confusion 
makiug  it  a  difficulty  to  separate  two  things  that  should  be 
separated,  concerns  always  two  ideas ;  and  those  most  which 
most  approach  one  another.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  suspect 
any  idea  to  be  confused,  we  niiiist  examine  what  other  it  is 
in  danger  to  be  confounded  witli,  or  which  it  caimot  easUy 
be  separated  from ;  and  that  will  always  be  found  an  idea 
belonging  to  another  name,  and  so  should  be  a  different 
thing,  from  which  yet  it  is  not  sufficiently  distinct,  being 
either  the  same  with  it  or  making  a  part  of  it,  or  at  least  as 
properly  called  by  that  name,  a-s  the  otlier  it  is  ranked  under  ; 
and  BO  keeps  not  that  difference  from  that  other  ides  which 
the  different  names  import. 

12.  Causes  of  Confusion. — This,  I  think,  is  the  confusion 
proper  to  ideas,  which  still  carries  with  it  a  secret  reference 
to  names.  At  least,  if  thei-e  be  any  other  confusion  of  ideas, 
this  is  tliat  which  most  of  all  disorders  men's  thoughts  and 
discourses  :  ideas,  as  ranked  under  names,  being  those  that 
for  the  most  part  men  reason  of  within  themselves,  and 
alwayii  those  which  they  commune  about  with  othei-s.  And, 
therefore,  where  there  are  supposed  two  diU'erent  ideas 
marked  by  two  different  names,  which  are  not  as  distinguish- 
able  as  the  somids  that  stand  for  them,  there  never  fidls  to 
be  oonfitsion ;  and  where  any  ideas  are  distinct  as  the  ideas 
of  those  two  sounds  they  are  mai-ked  by,  there  can  be  be- 
tween them  no  confusion.  The  way  to  prevent  it  is  to 
collect  and  unite  into  one  complex  idea,  as  precisely  as  is 
possible,  all  those  ingredients  whereby  it  is  differenced  from 
others ;  and  to  them,  so  united  in  a  determinate  number  and 
order,  apply  steadily  the  same  name.     But  this  neither  ao 
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Mfts  cMe  V  ramitj,  cr  aeiiLig  laj 
flt  ilriirt  tiwtfc,  mkiA  i»  aat  ii»iy«  tlietlB^  > 
mrarhw  k  laltw  la  be  wiAwt  tk>a  hiyj  for. 
tbe  looM  ■pfiieaboa  of  aaaM  to  ^     ~ 
wiitde^  and  aboit  no  UtmttWtnta  bulk  to  cover  i 


k  kiwrleJg^  it  it  ao 
'  tfcat  Bo^  BCB  AmM  «se  it  tlMaadTot,  wfaikt  tkr 
""■f^'i"  of  it  n  otban.*  Tboogk,  I  tlnak.  ao  somH  part  ■■ 
tk  otmfiHiaBto  be  feoad  n  tbe  matioat  of  awa  an^rt,  by 
cave  and  lageamtj,  be  avoided,  j«t  I  aa  iu-  frooi  i 
it  ewvajmhat  viUiiL  Bone  idea*  an ao  < 
op  of  ao  maaj  parts,  tbat  the  an  win 
tbe  Toj  mmt  fnctae  oaabiaatMii  of  ■rnple  i 
aane;  laaek  im  are  we  able  rmialantly  to  dtvina  lor  vbat 
{wediB  eoBplez  idea  MKb  a  aaoie  alHHk  ia  laotfcer  mm^t  as 
of  it.  nm  tbe  fiat  of  tlicae,  fcOowi  nnnfiaMi  ia  a  naa't 
own  rrawwiiiigt  and  opiniwia  withta  hammdt;  from  tbc  latter, 
freqacBt  mafaann  in  **■——■"-£  aad  aigaiag  witb  rtlwn 
Bat  bavi^  more  at  hi^ge  tnatod  of  traH%  tbor  dcAeta^  aad 
abBM%  in  the  fbOoviag  book,  I  AtH  bece  mj  no  mom  id  A. 

13.  Owfdex  Idemt  mey  «e  dgrfarf  m  om  JV^  aarf  ma- 
ykaid  in  amoUttr. — Osr  eonpfex  idem  being  made  i^  of  od1> 
Vr&w*,  and  ao  TanKj  of  abBple  oom^  mij  aeeeadii^y  be 
ytxj  dear  and  diitinrt  ia  oiie  part,  mad  tb^  ofaaeate  and 
rmifiard  in  aaotber.  In  a  man  abo  qieaks  of  a  rhilianli  iiii. 
orabodyofatbaaaaadade^tbeideMaf  tfcefigaie  mqr  be 
refj  coaifiMBd,  tboagb  tbat  of  tbe  namher  be  toj  C 
ao  tbat  be  beii^  aUe  to  diaanune  aad  T 
iag  tbat  part  of  bis  comptex  idea  vbiA  depeadi  apoa  tb> 
awmbw  of  thnnmnd,  he  is  apt  to  think  be  baa  a 
idea  of  a  diiliawhtm;  thcN^  it  be  plain  he  hm  w 
idea  of  iti  figore,  ao  aa  to  diatiagoA  it  bj  tltat,  from  I 
baa  bat  99»  adm ;  the  not  ekavriag  vheraof  < 
enor  in  mea'a  thoaghii^  aad  eoaf  aaoa  ia  their  ( 

14.  TkU,ifwmtkiidBd.eamauC<>ii/mmfmUamrAt^ 
He  that  tlunka  he  fam  a  Hif^*r^  idea  of  the  fignre  cf  a  cbe* 


*  Tlui  tnnk  ra  ariU^iy  ccMffiSad  VrO* 
•■boc  M  vd  nil  mill  m  ia  Vkto'm  niihaai 
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liaedron,  let  him  for  trial  sake  take  another  parcel  of  the 
same  uoifonn  matter,  viz.,  gold  or  wax,  of  an  equal  bulk,  auj 
make  it  into  a  figure  of  999  sides  :  he  will,  I  doubt  not,  be 
able  to  distinguish  these  two  ideas  one  from  another,  by  the 
uamlier  of  sides,  and  reason  and  argue  distinctly  about  them, 
whilst  he  keeps  his  thoughts  and  reasoning  to  that  part  only 
of  these  ideas  which  is  contained  in  their  numbers ;  as  that 
the  sides  of  the  one  could  be  divided  into  two  equal  numbers, 
and  of  the  others  not,  Ac.  But  when  he  goes  about  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  their  figure,  he  will  there  be  presently  at  a  1 
loasL,  and  not  be  able,  I  think,  to  frame  in  his  mind  two  ideas,  , 
one  of  them  distinct  from  the  other,  by  the  bare  figure  of] 
these  two  pieces  of  gold  ;  as  he  could,  if  the  same  parcels  of  | 
gold  were  made  one  into  a  cube,  the  other  a  figure  of  five  sides. 
In  which  incomplete  ideas,  we  are  very  apt  to  impose  on 
ourselves,  and  wrangle  with  others,  especially  where  they 
have  particular  and  familiar  names.  For  being  satisfied  in 
that  part  of  the  idea  which  we  have  clear,  and  the  name 
which  is  familiar  to  tia,  being  aj)plied  to  the  whole,  contain- 
ing that  part  which  is  imperfect  and  obscure,  we  are  apt  to 
use  it  for  that  confused  part,  and  draw  deductions  from  it, 
in  the  obscure  part  uf  its  signification,  as  confidently  as  we 
do  from  the  other. 

15.  IvMtance  in  EUmiiy.  —  Ha^'ing  frequently  in  our 
months  the  name  Eternity,  we  are  apt  to  think  we  have  a 
positive  comprehensive  idea  of  it,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
that  there  is  no  part  of  that  duration  which  is  not  clearly  con- 
tained in  oar  idea.  It  is  true  that  he  that  thinks  so  may 
have  a  clear  idea  of  duration  :  he  may  also  have  a  clear  idea  of  a 
very  great  length  of  duration  :  he  may  also  have  a  clear  idea 
of  the  comparison  of  that  great  one  with  still  a  greater  ;  but 
it  not  being  possible  for  him  to  include  in  his  idea  of  any 
duration,  let  it  be  as  great  as  it  will,  the  whole  extent  toge- 
ther of  a  duration  where  he  supposes  no  end,  that  ijart  of 
his  idea,  which  is  still  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  large  dura- 
tion, he  i-epreseuts  to  his  own  thoughts,  is  very  obscure  and 
undetermined.  And  hence  it  is  that  in  disputes  and  reason- 
ings conc<iriiing  eternity,  or  any  other  infinite,  we  are  apt  to 
blunder,  and  involve  ourselves  in  manifest  absurdities. 

16.  DivieihUitij  of  2/cUler. — In  matter  we  have  no  clear 
ideas  of  the  smallucss  of  ])arts  much  beyond  the  %nu!i.\\«^  'CutX 
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to  kny  of  our  senses ;  and  therefore,  when  we  laDc  of 
the  diviBibility  of  matter  in  iniinitam,  thon^  we  have  cie&r 
ideas  of  division  and  divihibUity,  and  have  also  clear  idea*  ot 
parU  made  out  of  a  whole  by  division  ;  yet  we  b&ve  bnt  very 
obscure  and  ooofiised  ideas  of  corpuscles,  or  uiinnte  bodies  so 
to  be  divided,  when  by  former  divisions  they  are  reduced  to  a 
smallnees  much  exceeding  the  perception  of  any  of  our  aensa; 
and  so  all  that  we  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of,  is  of 
what  division  in  general  or  abstractedly  is,  and  the  relation 
of  totum  and  parts  ;  but  of  the  bulk  of  the  body,  to  be  thos 
infinitely  divided  after  certain  progressions,  I  thiuk,  wc  h  . . 
no  clear  nor  distinct  idea  at  all.  i'or  I  ask  anyone,  whe.l.. . 
taking  the  smallest  atom  of  duat  he  ever  saw,  he  has  anj 
distinct  idea  (bating  still  the  number,  which  ooocems  net 
extension)  betwixt  the  100,000th  and  the  1,000,000th  pan 
of  it ;  or  if  he  thinks  he  can  re-due  his  ideas  to  that  degree, 
without  losing  sight  ot  them,  let  him  add  ten  cyphers  to 
each  of  those  numbers.  Such  a  degree  of  smallnesa  i^  not 
unreasonable  to  be  supposed,  since  a  division  carried  on  so 
for  brings  it  no  nearer  the  end  of  infinite  division,  than  the 
lirat  division  into  two  halves  does.  I  must  confess,  for  my 
part,  I  have  no  clear  distinct  ideas  of  the  different  bulk  ur 
extension  of  those  bodies,  huving  but  a  verj-  obscure  one  of 
either  of  them.  So  that  I  think,  when  we  talk  of  division 
of  bodies  in  infinitum,  our  idea  of  their  distinct  bulks,  which 
is  the  subject  and  foundation  of  division,  comes,  after  a  lit 
progreasiou,  to  be  confouuded,  aud  almost  lost  in  obscuri' 
For  that  idea  which  is  to  represent  only  bigness  muit 
very  obscure  aud  confused,  which  we  cannot  distinguish  fn 
one  ten  times  as  big,  but  only  by  number ;  so  that  we  ha^ 
dear  distinct  ideas,  we  may  say,  of  ten  and  one,  but  no 
tinct  ideas  of  two  such  extensions.  It  is  plain  from  hence, 
that,  when  we  talk  of  infinite  divisibility  of  body  or  exi 
sion,  our  distinct  aud  clear  ideas  ai'e  only  of  numbers 
the  clear  distinct  ideas  of  extension,  after  some  progrod* 
division  are  quite  lost ;  and  of  such  minute  parts  we  ha' 
no  distinct  ideas  at  all  :  but  it  returns,  as  all  our  ideas 
infinite  do,  at  last  to  that  of  number  always  to  be  added ; 
but  thereby  never  amounts  to  any  distinct  idea  of  aotual 
infinite  part3.  We  have,  it  i:i  tru»-,  a  clear  idea  of  diviaon, 
us  often  at  we  think  u£  it  -|  but  thereby  we  have  uu  more  ■ 
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<Amr  idea  of  infinite  parts  in  matter,  than  we  have  a  clear 
(lea  of  an  infinite  number,  by  being  able  still  to  add  new 
:i umbers  to  any  assigned  numbera  we  have;  endless  divisi- 
silitj  giving  us  no  more  a  cleai-  and  distinct  idea  of  actually 
[nfinite  parts,  than  endless  addibility  (if  I  may  so  speak) 
rives  us  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  an  actually  iiiiiuite 
xnmber ;  they  both  being  only  in  a  power  still  of  increasing 
\iie  number,  be  it  already  as  great  as  it  will :  so  that  ot 
what  remains  to  be  added  (wherein  consists  the  infinity)  we 
save  but  an  obscure,  imjjerfect,  and  confused  idea,  from  or 
ibout  which  we  can  argue  or  reason  with  no  certainty  or 
jleaines,s  no  more  than  we  can  in  arithmetic,  about  a  number 
jf  which  we  have  no  such  distinct  idea  as  we  have  of  4  or 
100  ;  but  only  this  relative  obscure  one,  that  comfjared  to 
Miy  other,  it  is  still  bigger :  and  we  have  no  more  a  clear 
BOsitive  idea  of  it  when  we  say  or  conceive  it  is  bigger,  or 
oaore  than  400,000,000,  than  if  we  should  say  it  is  bigge* 
khan  40  or  4  ;  400,000,000  having  no  nearer  a  proportion  to 
tlie  end  of  addition,  or  number,  than  4.  For  he  that  adda 
itnly  4  to  4,  and  so  proceeds,  shall  as  soon  come  to  the  end  of 
ill  addition,  as  he  that  adds  400,000,000  to  400,000,000. 
^d  so  likewise  in  eteniity,  he  that  has  an  idea  of  but  four 
Irears,  has  as  much  a  positive  coui])lete  idea  of  eternity,  as  ho 
that  has  one  of  400,000,000  of  years ;  for  what  remains  of 
(tenuty  beyond  either  of  these  two  uumbei's  of  years  is  as 
Blear  to  the  one  as  the  other ;  i.e.,  neithei-  of  them  has  any 
clear  positive  idea  of  it  at  alL  For  ho  that  adds  only  four 
^ears  to  4,  and  so  on,  shall  as  soon  reach  eternity  as  he 
that  adds  400,000,000  of  years,  and  so  on ;  or,  if  he  please, 
doubles  the  increase  as  oiten  as  he  will,  the  remaining  abyss 
being  still  as  tar  beyond  the  end  of  all  these  progressions  as 
it  is  from  the  length  of  a  day  or  an  honr ;  for  nothing  finite 
bears  any  proportion  to  infinite,  and  therefore  our  ideas, 
nrliicb  are  all  finite,  cannot  bear  any.  Thus  it  is  also  in  our 
idea  of  extension,  wlieu  we  increase  it  by  addition,  as  well 
IS  when  wo  diiuiuish  it  by  division,  and  would  enlarge  our 
thoughts  to  infinite  space.  After  a  few  doublings  of  those 
ideas  of  extension,  wliich  are  the  largest  we  are  accustomed 
to  have,  wo  lose  the  clear  distinct  idea  of  that  space;  it  be- 
comes a  confusedly  great  one,  with  a  sui-plus  of  still  greater  ; 
libout   whidi,  wiien  we  would    argue   or   reason,  we  &!Uaiik 
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always  find  ourselves  at  a  loss ;  confiised  ideas,  in  our  arguiogi 
and  deductions  I'rom  that  part  of  them  which  is  contiucd, 
always  leading  us  iato  confusion. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

OF   REAL  AND   FANTASTICAL   IDEAS. 
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1.  Real  Ideas  are  con/amiable  to  tlieir  Archetypes. — BrnDB 
what  we  have  already  mentioned  concerning  idej^  other  con- 
fiiderations  belong  to  them,  in  reference  to  things  from  whence 
they  are  taken,  or  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  represent : 
and  thus,  I  think,  they  may  come  under  a  threefold  distinc- 
tion ;  and  are, 

First,  either  real  or  fantastical. 
Secondly,  adequate  or  inadequate. 
Thirdly,  true  or  talse. 

Fii-st,  by  realJdgM,  I  mean  such  as  have  a  fbnndaUon 
nature  ;  such  is  have  a  conformity  with  the  real  being 
existence  of  things,  or  with  their  archetyf>e«.     Fantr--*'  ■ 
^  chia^erictj.  I  call  such  as  have  no  foundation  in  u  < 
I  I  hav^^^ny  conformity  with  that  reality  of  being  to  wLiii.ti 
I  are  tacitly  referred  as  to  their  archetypes.     It  we  e: 
the  several  sorts  of  ideas  before  mentioned,  we  shall  find 

2.  Simple  Ideas  all  real. — First,  Our  simple  ideas  iire  all 
real,  all  agree  to  the  reality  of  things  :  not  that  they  are 
of  them  the  images  or  representations  of  what  does 
the  contrary  whereof,  in  all  but  the   jiriniary  qnalities  ol 
bodies,  hath  been  already  shown.     But,   though   whiteness 
and  coldness  are  no  more  in  anow  than  {)ain  is;  yet  t! 
ideas  of  whiteness  and  coldness,  pain,  iSrc,  being  in  iu   ' 
effects  of  powers  in  things  without  us,  ordsdned  by  our  Iklakor 
to  produce  in  us   such  sensations ;    they  are   real  ideas  in 
us,  whereby  we  distinguish  the  qualities  that  are  really  in 
things  themselves.     For  these  several  appearances  being 
signed  to  bo  the  mark  whereby  we  arc  to  know  and  disti 
guish  things  which  we  have  to  do  with,  our  ideas  do  as 
serve  us  to  that  jiurpose,  and  are  as  real  disting^shing 
raclers,  whether  they  be  only  con.stant  effects,  or  else  exao 
rcBcniblancca  of  something  in   the   things  themselves; 
mlity  lying  in  that  steady  oorrespoudence  they  have 
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the  distiuct  constitutions  of  real  beings.  But  whether  thoy 
Huswer  to  those  constitutions,  as  to  causes  or  patterns,  it 
mutters  not ;  it  suffices  that  tbey  are  constantly  produced  by 
them.  And  thus  our  simple  ideas  are  all  real  and  true,  be 
CHUM  they  answer  and  agree  to  those  powers  of  things  which^ 
produce  them  in  our  minds  ;  that  being  all  that  is  requkite 
to  make  them  real,  and  not  fictions  at  pleasure.  For  in 
simple  idea«  (as  has  been  shown)  the  mind  is  wholly  confined 
to  the  operation  of  tilings  upon  it,  and  can  make  to  itself  oo 
simple  ideii,  more  than  what  it  has  received. 

3.  Complex  Ideas  are  voluntary  GombiiuUicms. — Thoiigh 
ihe  mind  he  wholly  passive  in  respect  of  its  simple  ideas ; 
yet.  I  think,  we  may  say  it  is  not  so  in  resjject  of  its  complex 
ideas :  for  those  being  combinations  of  simple  ideas  put  to- 
gether, and  united  under  one  general  name  ;  it  is  plain  that( 
the  mind  of  man  uses  some  kind  of  liberty  in  forming  those 
complex  ideas  :  how  else  comes  it  to  ]>a8S  that  one  man's 
idea  of  gold,  or  justice,  is  different  from  another's,  but  because 
he  has  put  in,  or  left  out  of  hia,  some  simple  idea  which  the 
other  has  not  1  The  question  then  is.  Which  of  these  are 
real,  and  which  barely  imaginary  combinations?  What  col- 
lections agree  to  the  reality  of  things,  and  what  not '?  And 
to  this  I  say,  that, 

4.  Mixed  Modes  made  of  con*i»Unt  Ideas  are  real. —  Se- 
condly, Mixed  modes  and  relations  having  no  other  reality 
but  what  they  have  in  the  minds  of  men,  there  is  nothing 
more  required  to  this  kind  of  ideas  to  make  them  real,  but 
that  they  be  so  framed,  that  there  be  a  jiossibUity  of  existing 
couformable  to  them.     These  ideas  themselves,  being  archo-1 
types,  cannot  differ  from  their  archetypes,  and  so  cannot  be 
chimerical,  unless  any  one  will  jumble  together  in  them  in- 
consistent ideas.     Indeed,  as  any  of  them  have  the  names  of 
u  known  language  assigned  to  them,  by  which  he  that  has 
them  in  his  mind  would   signify  them    to   othei-s,  so  bare 
possibility  of  existing  is  not  enough  ;  they  must  have  a  con- 
formity to    the  ordinary  signification  of  the  name  that  isl 
given  them,  that  they  may  not  be  thought  fantastical :  us  if  ' 
a  man  would  give  the  uume  of  justice  to  that  idea  which 
common  use  calls  liberality.     But  this  fun  tost  icalness  relateti 
more  to  proprifty  of  speech,  than  reality  of  ideas  ;  for  a  man  ' 
to  be  iindi-iturbed  in  danger,  sedately  to  consvdev  -vVvlX,  Sa 
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fittest  to  be  done,  and  to  execute  it  steadily,  is  a  mixed 
mode,  or  a,  ooniplex  idea  of  an  action  which  may  exist. 
But  to  be  undiiiturbed  in  danger,  without  using  one's  reason 
or  industry,  is  what  is  also  possible  to  be ;  and  so  is  as  real 
an  idea  as  the  other.  Though  the  first  of  these,  ha\-ing  the 
name  courage  given  to  it,  may,  in  respect  of  that  name,  Ix- 
a  right  or  wrong  idea,  but  the  other,  whilst  it  has  not  a 
common  received  name  of  any  known  laas;uage  assigned  to 
it,  is  not  capable  of  any  deformity,  being  made  with  do  n- 
ference  to  anything  but  itself. 

5.  Ideas  of  Subslancu  are  real  when  thei/  agree  tcStf)  (f"- 
Existence  of  Things. — Thirdly,  Our  complex  ideas  of  ?ni- 
stfuices  being  made  all  of  them  in  reference  to  things  exiartiii;; 
without  us,  and  intended  to  be  representations  of  substiincf. 
as  they  really  are,  are  no  further  real,  than  as  they  are  -y.-h 
combinations  of  simple  ideas  as  are  really  united,  and  co-ex  -: 
in  things  without  us.  On  the  contrary,  those  are  ikntaf  t  :■  ■ 
which  are  made  up  of  such  collections  of  simple  idea.-  »i 
were  really  never  united,  never  were  found  together  in  any 
substance;  v.g.,  a  rational  creature,  consisting  of  a  horse'* 
head,  joined  to  a  body  of  human  shape,  or  such  as  the  ccd- 
taors  are  described ;  or,  a  body  yellow,  very  malleable,  f-.isibk. 
and  fixed,  but  lighter  than  common  water :  or  an  uniibrro, 
unorgr.nized  body,  consisting,  as  to  sense,  all  of  similar  parts 
with  perception  and  voluntary  motion  joined  to  it.  Whether 
such  substances  as  these  can  po.ssibly  exist  or  no,  it  is  pro- 
bable we  do  not  know  :  but  be  that  as  it  will,  the^'>e  ideas  of 
substances  being  made  confni-mable  to  no  pattern  existing 
that  we  know,  and  consisting  of  .such  collections  of  ideas  as 
no  substance  ever  showed  us  united  together,  they  ought  lo 
pass  with  us  for  barely  imaginary  ;  but  much  more  are  ihoEs 
complex  ideas  so,  wliich  contain  in  them  any  incopsiateney 
or  contradiction  of  their  parts. 


1. 


CHAPTER  XXXT. 

OF  ADEQUATE  AND   INADEQUATE   IDEAS. 

Adequate  Ideas  are  sucli  as  perfectly  rej>reaeiU  tJieirArtU' 


tifpes. — Op  our  rftil  ideas,  some  are  adequate,  and  som«  art 
inadequate.  Those  I  call  adequate,  which  perfectly  reproaeut 
Ciiose  archetypes  which  V.\vo  imvid.  Kot^^oses  them  taken  froa  \ 
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wKich  it  intends  them  to  stand  for,  and  to  whicb  it  refers 
thetu.  Inadequate  ideas  are  Huch,  which  are  but  a  partial  or 
incomplete  representation  of  those  archetypes  to  which  they 
are  referred.     Upon  which  *  account  it  is  plain, 

2.  Simple  Ideas  all  adequate. — First,  that  all  our  simple 
ideas  are  adequate.  Because  being  nothing  but  the  effects  of 
certain  powers  in  things,  fitted  and  ordained  by  God  to 
produce  such  sensations  in  ns,  they  ciuinot  but  be  cor- 
respondent .and  adequate  to  those  powers  :  and  wo  are  sure 
they  agree  to  the  reality  of  things.  For,  if  sugar  produce  iu 
lis  the  ideas  which  we  call  whiteness  and  sweetness,  we  arc 
sure  there  is  a  ]x>wer  in  sugar  to  produce  those  ideas  in  our 
minds,  or  else  they  could  not  have  been  produced  by  it.  And 
so  each  sensation  answering  the  power  that  ojierates  on  any 
of  our  senses,  the  idea  bO  produced  is  a  real  ide.%  (and  not  a 
fiction  of  the  mind,  which  has  no  power  to  produce  any 
simple  idea,)  and  cannot  but  be  adequate,  since  it  ought 
only  to  answer  that  power  :  and  so  all  simple  ideas  are 
adequate.  It  is  true,  the  things  producing  in  us  these  simple 
ideas  are  but  few  of  them  denominated  by  us,  as  if  they 
were  only  the  causes  of  them  ;  but  as  if  those  ideas  were  real 
beings  in  them.  For  though  fire  be  called  painful  to  the 
touch,  whereby  is  signified  the  power  of  producing  in  us  the 
idea  of  pain,  yet  it  is  denominated  also  light  and  hot ;  as  if 
light  and  heat  were  really  something  in  the  fire  more  than  a 
power  to  excite  these  ideas  in  us  :  and  therefore  are  called 
qualities  in  or  of  the  fire.  But  these  being  nothing  in  truth, 
but  powers  to  excite  such  ideas  in  us,  I  must  in  that  sense  be 
understood,  when  I  speak  of  secondary  qualities,  as  being 
in  things  ;  or  of  theii-  ideas,  as  being  the  objects  tluit  excite 
them  in  us.  Such  ways  of  speaking,  though  accommodated 
to  the  vulgar  notions,  without  which  one  cannot  be  well 
understood,  yet  truly  signify  nothing  but  those  powers  which 

*  Locke'i  style  ia  often  ctielem,  and  gometimes  tedious,  as  in  tbo 
preKDt  puagnvph,  wbere  the  word  ichich  ia  seven  times  repeated,  very 
unneoeaurily.  The  pa.i8Age  wuuM  read  better  aa  follows  : — "Thoae  I 
call  adequate  that  perfectly  represent  the  archetypes  the  niiud  supposes 
theni  to  be  tiiken  from ;  w/iic/t  it  intends  them  to  stand  for,  and  to 
which  it  refc'r,!  them.  Inadequate  ideas  arc  such  a»  are  but  a  p.irtial  or 
incomplete  reprinttit.iliijn  of  those  archety|ics.  On  thit  account  it  is 
plain,'  &c.  Thus,  the  reader  will  perceive,  Jive  out  of  the  seven  tehiehtt 
are  got  rid  of,  widiout  any  great  injiuy  to  U\e  «nac.i  ■¥.!>. 
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■  Uunp  to  excite 

vere  tbcve  no  fit  orgBMB  to  leeeite 
fin  mket  on  the  Bgbt  aad  toaek,  aor  m 
tlioM  or^uM  to  raecive  tlw  idmm  of  1%^  mad  beat  bf  I 

iooi  fixNB  tk  fire  or  Mn,  tho*  wooU  yet  be  no  man 
,  or  beat  in  tbe  world,  tbaa  tberewoold  be  psia,  if  tba« 
BO  Maable  creetore  to  fieel  it,  tboogb  tbe  acm  dMwU 
joat  u  it  is  nov.  and  MooBt  .£tii^  State  higbrr 
tiMB  ever  it  did.*  Sotiditj'  and  exteaMoa,  ud  tbe  iwj 
mtion  of  it,  figure,  with  OMttoti  Mid  test,  wbereof  ve  b«VB 
tbe  idee%  would  be  reelly  in  tbe  wndd  h  th^  are,  wbetber 
tbece  were  uijr  erwihle  beiag  to  pen)el»e  tbriit  ur  no ;  aad 
tben£)ira  we  have  won  to  look  on  thoae  aa  tiia  t«al  OMdi- 
fioBtioaa  of  matter,  and  aadt  are  ibe  exciting  ecnae*  of  aB 
oar  yariona  Moaataons  from  bodiea.  Bat  tbia  bein|;  an  ia- 
qolrjr  not  bdonging  to  tbia  place,  I  aball  enter  no  fortbcr 
intci  it,  but  pTX>oeed  to  xhow  what  complex  ideas  are  atlaqsatcv 
and  what  not, 

3.  Mode*  an  all  adequaU. — Secondly,  our  contplex  ideaaof 
modes  being  Tolantary  collections  of  simple  ideaa,  wbicb  tbe 
mind  pnta  together  withoat  reference  to  anj  real  aidutgrpe^ 
or  ataading  patteros  existing  an jwhere,  are  and  cannot  Mt 
be  adequate  ideaa  Because  they,  not  being  intended  for 
copies  of  things  really  existing,  but  for  arche^pes  made  hj 
the  mind  to  rank  and  denominate  things  by,  eaanoi  waat 
anything  :  they  having  each  of  them  that  combination  of 
i'ieaa,  and  thereby  that  perfection  which  the  mind  intended 
they  shoald  ;  so  that  the  mind  acqoieaoes  in  them,  and  esa 
find  nothing  wanting.  Thus,  by  having  the  idea  of  a  figure 
with  three  sides  meeting  at  tluee  angles,  I  have  a  comdela 
idea,  wherein  I  require  nothing  else  to  make  it  perfect.  Thai 
the  mind  is  satisfied  with  tbe  perfection  of  this  its  idea,  i> 
plain,  in  that  it  does  not  conceive  that  any  tinder 
hath  or  can  have  a  more  complete  or  perfect  idea  of 
thing  it  si^ifics  by  the  word  triangle,  Hoppoaing  it  to  < 
than  itself  has  in  that  complex  idea  of  three  sides  and  i 

*  Berkdev.  it  will  be  Dees,  lud  after  thif  bat  one  step  to  make. 
|io«.—     •     ■  •  ■        ■       -  


an 
Vtitfl 


'■■'■•  oauM  ai)  alteration  in  the  coiulitiua  of  tlie  air,  aod  I 
I  tbe   eonditiou  of  bodie*,  tliaee  cfieoti  would   ttiil 


'  hor  perceived   or    not ;    and    eo  there  would 
aod  iMBl^  though  no  being  csiated  \a  obaerre  them.— Eu 
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Bugles;  in  which  is  contained  all  that  is  or  can  be  eaaential 
to  it,  or  necessary  to  complete  it,  wherever  or  however  it 
ezistB.  But  in  our  ideas  of  substances  it  is  otherwise;  for 
there,  desiring  to  copy  thin^  as  they  really  do  exist,  and  to 
represent  to  ourselves  that  constitution  on  which  all  their 
pi-operties  depend,  we  perceive  our  ideas  attain  not  that 
perfection  we  intend;  we  find  they  still  want  something 
we  should  be  glad  were  in  them,  and  so  are  all  inadequate : 
but  mixed  modes  and  relations  being  archetypes  without 
jiattcms,  and  so  having  nothing  to  represent  but  themselves, 
cannot  but  be  adequate,  everj'thing  being  so  to  itsell".  Ho 
that  at  first  put  together  the  idea  of  danger  perceived, 
absence  of  disorder  fi'om  fear,  sedate  consideration  of  what 
was  justly  to  be  done,  and  executing  that  without  disturb- 
ance, or  being  deterred  by  the  danger  of  it,  had  certainly  in 
his  mind  that  complex  idea  made  up  of  that  combination ; 
ftnd  intending  it  to  be  nothing  else  but  what  is,  nor  to  have 
in  it  any  other  simple  ideas  but  what  it  hath,  it  could  not 
also  but  be  an  adequate  idea:  and  laying  this  up  in  his 
memory,  with  the  name  courage  annexed  to  it,  to  signify* 
to  others,  and  denominate  from  thence  any  action  he  should 
observe  to  agree  with  it,  had  thereby  a  standard  to  measure 
and  denominate  actions  by,  as  they  agreed  to  it.  This  idea, 
thus  made  and  laid  up  for  a  pattern,  must  necessarily  be 
adequate,  being  referred  to  nothing  elee  but  itself,  nor  made 
by  any  other  original  but  the  good  liking  and  will  of  him 
that  first  made  this  combination. 

4.  Modes,  in  rrferenot  to  ttUled  Namei,  maij  be  inadequate. 
— Indeed  another  coming  after,  >uid  in  conversation  learning 
from  him  the  word  courage,  may  make  on  idea.,  to  which  ho 
gives  the  name  courage,  different  from  what  the  first  author 
Applied  it  to,  and  has  in  his  mind  when  he  usctt  it.  And  iu 
this  case,  if  he  designs  that  his  idea  in  thinking  should  be 
conformable  to  the  other's  idea,  as  the  name  he  uses  in  speak- 
ing is  conformable  in  sound  to  his  from  whom  he  learned  it, 
his  idea  may  be  very  wrong  and  inadequate :  because  in  this 
case,  making  the  other  man's  idea  the  pattern  of  his  idea 
in  thinking,  as  the  other  man's  word  or  sound  is  the  pattern 
of  his  in  B}ieakiug,  his  idea  is  so  far  defective  and  inadequate, 
as  it  is  distant  from  the  archetype  and  pattern  he  refers  it 
to  and  intends  to  express  and  signify  by  t.liQ 'na.'a\«,'\!t&'< 
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for  it;  uliich  uame  he  would  have  to  he  a  sigi  of  tItA  otb<t  ^ 
man's  idea,  (to   which,  iu  its  ]irop>et  uoc,  it  \»  [<vy 
i^Axed,)  and  of  liis  own,  hs  ngrei-ing  to  it ;  to  \«  i 
own  docs  not  exactly  corresjxtud,  it  i8  faulty  and  iiuide 

r>.  Therefore  these  complex  ideaii  of  niodea.  when  tl 
referred   by  the  mind,  and   iuteuded  to  conesnoiid 
ideas  iu  the  mind  of  some  other  intelligent  being,  exjM 
by  the  names  wo  apply  to  themj  they  may  be  very  cletii-i 
wrong,  >ind  inadequate ;  because  they  agree  not  to  tliat  vrhic 
the  mind    designs   to  be  their  archetype   und    pattern:   id 
which  respect  only  auy  idea  of  modes  can   be   wrong,  iu 
perfect,  or  inadequate     And  on  this  accoitnt  our  iilnu 
mixed  modes  are  the  most  liable  to  be  faulty  of  any  other;  but' 
this  refers  more  to  propter  speaking  than  kuowinj;  ri^bt. 

6.  Idecu  of  Substance,  at  rfj'erred  to   real 
adequate. — Thiidly,  what  ideas  we  have  of  sub 
above  shown.     Now,  those  ideas  have  iu  the  luuiU  a  douiiic 
reference:     1.  Sometimes   they  are  referivd  to  a   snp{x>«<?iJ 
real  essence  of  each  species  of  things.     '2.  !S' 
are  only  designed  to  be  pictures  and  rcpitsiscr. 
mind  of  things  that  do  exist  by  ideas  of  tbo»' 
are  discoverable  in  them.     In  both  which  wa; 
of  thooe  originals  and  arubetjijes  are  impurXeci  and  iaftdl^ 
quate. 

First,  it  is  usual  for  men  to  make  the  names  of  subetaaoM 
stand  for  things,  as  su))posod  to  have  certain  real  esaeucMr 
whereby  they  are  of  this  or  that  species;  and  uam«s  ittaod- 
iug  foi'  nothing  but  the  id  cits  that  iu>3  iu  meu'»  minds,  tlu^ 
must  constantly  refer  their  ideas  to  t>iich  real  esauuced,  as  to 
their  archetypes.     That  men  (es[x;cially  such  as  t  i 
bred  up  iu  the  learning  taught  in  this  {wt  of  tla- 
8up])ose  certain  specific  essences  of  sul>stauct)i^,  v 
individual  in  its  aoveral  kinds  is  made  conformHlv 
partakes  of;  is  so  far  from  needing  proof,   that   it  *Ai  >■ 
thought  strange  if  any  one  should  do  othurwise.     And  tn  .• 
they  ordinai-ily  apply  the  8]H.'cifio  names  they  rank  pan  ii 
lar  subst^jicea  under   to  things,  as  distinguislicil   by 
specific  real  essences.     Who  is  there  almost,  wlio  ■■ 
take  it  amiss  if  it  should  be  doubted  whether  he  ca. 
self  a  man,  with  nuy  other  moaning  than  as  huriug  i 
oawnoe  of  a  mart     A.u<\.'^>!X,'\t':joM<Wi\«.\\<)kH(hiit  tho 
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easence*.  aK,  it  is  plain  men  are  ignorant,  and  know  tbom 
not.  From  whence  it  foUowa,  that  tbe  ideas  they  have  in 
their  minda  being  referred  to  real  essences,  as  to  archetypes 
wbioh  are  unknown,  must  be  so  far  Irom  being  adequate, 
that  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  any  representation  of 
tkom  at  all.  The  complex  ideas  we  l>ave  of  subi^tanccs  are, 
aa  it  has  been  shown,  certain  collections  of  simple  ideas  that 
have  been  observed  or  supposed  constantly  to  exist  toj^ether. 
But  such  a  complex  idea  cannot  be  the  real  essence  of  any 
aabstance;  for  then  the  properties  we  discover  in  that  body 
'would  depend  on  that  complex  idea,  and  be  deducible  from 
it,  and  tlicir  necessary  connexion  with  it  be  known;  as  all 
properties  of  a  triangle  do|)cnd  on,  and,  as  far  aa  they  are 
discoverable,  are  deducible  from  the  complex  idea  of  three 
lines,  including  a  space.  But  it  is  plain,  that,  in  our  com- 
plex ideas  of  substances,  are  not  oontaiued  such  ideas,  on 
which  all  the  other  qualities  that  are  to  bo  found  in  them  do 
depend.  The  common  idea  men  have  of  iron,  is  a  body  of 
a  certain  colour,  weight,  aud  hardness;  and  a  property  that 
they  look  on  as  belonging  to  it,  is  malleableneas.  But  yet 
this  property  Las  no  necessary  connexion  with  that  com- 
plex idea,  or  any  part  of  it ;  and  there  is  no  more  reason 
to  think  that  malleableness  depends  on  that  colour,  weight, 
and  hardness,  than  that  colour  or  that  weight  depends  on  its 
malleableness.  And  yet,  though  we  know  nothing  of  these 
real  essences,  there  is  nothing  more  ordinary,  than  that 
men  should  attribute  the  soi'ts  of  things  to  such  essences. 
The  particular  parcel  of  matter  which  makes  the  ring  I  have 
on  my  finger  is  forwardly  by  most  men  supposed  t&  hove  a 
real  essence,  whereby  it  is  gold,  and  from  whence  those  quali- 
ties flow  which  I  find  in  it,  viz.,  its  peculiar  colour,  weight, 
hardness,  fusibility,  fixedness,  and  change  of  colour  upon  a 
slight  touch  of  mercury,  ikc.  This  essence,  from  which  all 
these  properties  flow,  when  I  inquire  into  it  and  search 
after  it,  I  plainly  perceive  I  cannot  discover;  the  furtlieat 
I  can  go  is,  only  to  presume  that,  it  being  nothing  but  bo<l]rf| 
its  real  «tssence  or  internal  constitution,  on  which  theaSi 
qoalities  depend,  can  be  nothing  but  the  figure,  taze,  ar.d 
connexion  of  its  solid  parts;  of  neither  of  which  having  any, 
distinct  perception  at  all,  can  I  have  any  idea  of  its  esaonc<^| 
which  i»  the  cnuse  that  it  has  that  Y>aj;ticMJ<»  «\v\xa\i%'^«' 
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lowi.e88,  ft  greater  weight  tban  au  jthiug  I  know  of  the  same 
bulk,  aud  a  fitness  to  have  its  colour  changed  by  the  touch 
of  quicksilver.  If  any  one  will  say,  that  the  real  essence 
and  internal  constitution  on  which  these  properties  depend, 
is  not  the  figure,  Hise,  and  arrangement  or  connexion  of  iia 
■olid  parts,  but  something  else,  called  its  particular  form, 
T  am  further  from  having  any  idea  of  its  real  essence  than 
I  was  before ;  for  I  have  an  idea  of  figure,  size,  and  situation 
of  8olid  parts  in  general,  though  I  have  none  of  the  particular 
figure,  size,  or  i)utting  together  of  parts,  whereby  the  quail- 
tiea  above  mentioned  are  produced ;  which  qualities  I  find 
in  that  particular  parcel  of  matter  that  is  on  my  finger,  and 
not  iu  another  parcel  of  matter,  with  which  I  cut  the  pen 
I  write  with.  But,  when  I  am  told  that  bomething  beaidee 
the  figure,  size,  and  posture  of  the  solid  ;mrts  of  that  body 
is  its  essence,  something  called  substantial  form,  of  that  I 
confess  I  have  no  idea  at  all,  but  only  of  the  sound  form, 
which  is  far  enough  from  an  idea  of  its  real  essence  or  con- 
stitution. The  like  ignorance  as  I  have  of  the  real  essence 
of  this  particular  substance,  I  have  al:io  of  the  renl  essence 
of  all  other  natural  ones ;  of  which  essences  I  confess  I  have  no 
distinct  ideas  at  all ;  and,  I  am  apt  to  suppose,  others,  when 
they  examine  their  own  knowledge,  will  find  in  themselves, 
in  this  one  point,  the  same  sort  of  ignorance. 

7.  Now,  then,  when  men  apply  to  this  particular  parcel 
of  matter  on  my  finger  a  general  name  already  in  use,  and 
denominate  it  gold,  do  they  not  ordinarily,  or  are  they  not  un- 
derstood to  give  it  that  name  as  belonging  to  a  particular 
species  of  bodies,  having  a  real  internal  essence;  by  having 
of  which  essence  this  particular  substance  comes  to  be  of 
that  species,  and  to  be  called  by  that  name  ?  If  it  be  so, 
u  it  is  plain  it  is,  the  name  by  which  things  are  marked 
as  having  that  essence  must  be  referred  primarily  to  that 
essence,  and  consequently  the  idea  to  which  that  name  is 
given  must  bo  referred  also  to  that  essence,  and  be  intended 
to  represent  it  Which  essence,  since  they  who  sr.  use  thu 
names  know  not,  their  ideas  of  substances  most  be  all  inade- 
quate in  that  respect,  as  not  containing  in  them  that  real 
essence  which  the  mind  intends  they  should. 

8.  Ideal  of  Substances,  as   Collectioni  of  their    (jiuUitiet,  on 
«//  inade'jvale. — Secondly,  those  who<  neglecting  that   useless. 
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Bijppositiou*  of  unknown  real  essences  whereby  they  km 
distinguished,  endeavour  to  copy  the  substances  that  exist 
in  the  wurld,  by  patting  together  the  ideas  of  those  sensible 
qualities  which  are  found  co-existing  in  them,  though  they 
come  much  nearer  a  likeness  of  them  than  those  who  ima- 
gine they  know  not  what  real  specific  essences;  yet  they 
arriye  not  at  perfectly  adequate  ideas  of  those  substances 
they  would  thus  copy  into  their  minds ;  nor  do  those  copies 
exactly  and  fully  contain  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  their 
nrchetjrpea.  Because  those  qualities  and  powers  of  sub- 
•tauoea  whereof  we  make  their  complex  ideas  are  so  many 
«nd  various,  that  no  man's  complex  idea  contains  them  all. 
That  our  abstract  ideas  of  substances  do  not  contain  in  them 
all  the  simple  ideas  that  are  united  in  the  things  themselves, 
it  is  evident,  in  that  men  do  rarely  put  into  their  complex 
idea  of  any  substance  all  the  simple  ideas  they  do  know  to 
exist  in  it.  Because  endeavouring  to  make  the  signification 
of  their  names  as  clear  and  as  little  cumbersome  as  they  can, 
they  make  their  specific  ideas  of  the  sorts  of  substance,  for 
the  most  part,  of  a  few  of  those  simple  ideas  which  are  to 
be  found  in  them;  but  these  having  no  origiual  precedency 
or  right  to  bo  put  in,  and  make  the  specific  idea,  more  than 
others  that  are  left  out,  it  is  plain  that  both  these  ways  our 
ideas  of  substances  are  deficient  and  inadequate.  The  simple 
ideas  whereof  we  make  our  complex  ones  of  substances  are 
all  of  them  (bating  only  the  figure  and  bulk  of  some  sorts) 
powers,  which  Ix-ing  relations  to  other  substances,  we  can 
never  be  sure  that  we  know  all  the  powers  that  are  in  any 
one  body,  till  we  have  tried  what  changes  it  is  fitted  to  give 
to  or  receive  from  other  substances  in  their  several  ways 
of  application ;  which  being  impossible  to  be  tried  upon  any 
one  body,  much  less  \ipon  all,  it  is  impossible  we  should  have 
adequate  ideas  of  any  substance  made  np  of  a  collection  of 
all  its  properties. 

*  However  turleu  the  fnippoRition  may  b«,  we  must  yet  make  it.  For 
there  ia  Bomothing  in  bo<lic«  which  cbfttacteriie*  their  particular  form  of 
•zistenoe,  ood  conntitutea  the  difference  between  them  and  all  other 
oodiea;  and  this  we  may  u  well  denominate  a  "  real  eHence,"  m  any- 
thing else.  It  ii  iropouible  tx>  determine  what  it  ii  that  cnnniitutaa  taa 
■Hence  of  man's  being ;  but  thin  docs  not  stifle  in  ns  the  ooDvictioa 
tlist  oar  nature  reposes  on  a  basis  peculiar  to  itself,  and  io  also  «f  areiy 
Ibiag  •)■«  that  exists.  — Eo, 
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9.  WhoKoevei'  firet  lighted  on  t  pAi<cel  of  that  ■ort  of  sdI> 
■tAnce  we  denote  by  the  word  ^Id,  cotiM  aot  mtiouaUjr  tdca 
the  bulk  aud  figure  he  olKierved  in  that  lump  to  depvod  i 
itd  real  essence  or  internal  constitutioc.  Therefore  tbg 
never  went  into  his  idea  of  that  species  of  kxxly;  but 
peculiar  colour,  perhaps,  and  weight,  were  the  first  be  i 
stracted  from  it,  to  make  the  complex  idea  of  tltat  ^^u 
Which  both  are  but  powei-s ;  the  one  to  afiect  our  eyes  i  " 
auch  a  manner,  and  to  produce  in  ua  that  idea, we  '  ~ 
low ;  and  the  other  to  force  upwards  any  other  body  i 
bulk,  they  being  put  into  a  pair  of  equal  scales,  o&e  ; 
another.  Another  perhaps  (tdded  to  these  the  idea*  of  I 
bility  aud  (ixeduess,  two  other  passive  powers,  in  '  ■'' 
the  operation  of  fire  upon  it;  another,  its  ductilitv 
bility  in  aq.  regia,  two  other  powors  relating  to  thf  ■  |  •• :  > 
of  other  bodies  in  changing  its  outward  figure,  r  i 
tion  of  it  into  insensible  parts.  These  or  part  r>i  i 
together,  usually  make  the  complex  idea  in  nie]i'>  <t 
that  sort  of  body  we  call  gold. 

10.  But  no  one  who  hath  considered  the  prop«rtir«   >■( 
bodies  in  general,  or  tliis  sort  in  particular,  can  doubt  t cf 
this  called  gold  has  infinite  other  properties  not  con  tan  j-J 
in  that  coni)>lex  idea.     Some  who  have  examined  this  specie-. 
more   accurately,  could,  I   believe,  enumerate  teu  timc^<    > 
many  properties  in  gold,  all  of  them  as  inseparable  froru  r 
internal  constitution,  as  its  colour  or  weight;  and  it  in  pi' 
bable,  if  any  one  knew  all  the  properties  that  are  by  liivi- 
men  known  of  this  metal,  there  would  be  an  hundred  tiuioi 
ms  many  ideas  go  to  the  complex  idea  of  gold,  as  any  oo« 
man  yet  has  in  liis;  aud  yet  perhaps  that  not  be  tho  Ibua- 
sandth  part  of  what  is  to  be  discovered  in  it.     The  chan^o 
which  that  one  body  is  apt  to  receive  and  make  in  oUujr 
bodies,  u{>on  a  due  application,  exceeding  &r  not  only  what 
we  know,  but  what  we  arc  apt  to  imagine.     Which  will  no 
ap|>ear  so  much  a  paradox  to  any  one  who  will  but  cousida 
how  Car  men  are  yet  from  knowing  all  the  properties  of  that  ( 
no  very  compound  figure,  a  triangle;  though  it  be  noj 
number  that  are  already  by  mathematicians  discovered  | 

11.  Idea*  of  Subslancfs,  as  ColUctiont  of  their  Qiu 
all  inadequate. — So  that  all  our  complex  ideas  of 
WV  imperfect  and  inadLC^uultA-,  "WViv^^.  ^oviA  Vm  m 
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ihfmintical  fiinires,  if  we  ■were  to  have  our  complex  ideM 
of  them,  only  by  collecting  their  properties  in  reference  to 
other  tiguiice.  Hovf  nnt'ei-taiu  and  imjierfect  would  our  ideas 
be  of  an  ollipsia,  if  wo  had  no  other  ic\e&  of  it,  but  some  few 
of  ita  proi^rties!  Whei^eaB,  having  in  our  plain  idea  the 
trbdle  essence  of  that  figure,  we  from  ihcnce  discover  those 
properties,  and  demonatratively  see  how  they  flow,  and  are 
inaepamble  from  it. 
^^f  12.  Simple  Idta-t,  Umra,  and  adequate. — Thns  the  mind 
^^ks  three  sorts  of  abstract  idco-s  or  nominal  essences : 
^^V'  first,  simple  ideoM,  which  are  Imwa,  or  copies,  hut  yet 
^^Bntainly  adequate;  because,  being  intended  to  express  nothing 
but  the  power  in  things  to  produce  in  the  mind  such  ft  sen- 
siition,  that  sensation,  when  it  is  produced,  cannot  but  bo 
the  eH'ect  of  that  power.  So  the  paper  I  write  on,  having 
the  power  in  the  light  (I  speak  according  to  the  common 
notion  of  light)  to  produce  in  men  the  sensation  which  I 
call  white,  it  cannot  but  be  the  effect  of  such  a  power  in 
something  without  the  mind;  since  the  mind  has  not  the 
power  to  protliice  anj'  such  idea  in  itself,  and  being  meant 
ibr  nothing  else  but  the  effect  of  such  a  power,  that  simple 
idea  is  real  and  adequate;  the  sensation  of  white,  in  my 
mind,  being  the  effect  of  that  power  which  is  in  the  pa])er 
U>  produce  it,  is  ]x>rfpetly  adequate  to  that  power,  or  else 
that  power  would  produce  a  different  idea. 

1 3.  Ideas  of'  Sabalaiices  are  Urvira,  inad^tate. — Secondly, 
the  comi)lex  ideas  of  substances  are  ectypes,  co}iies  too,  but 
not  perfect  ones,  not  adequate:  which  is  very  evident  to  the 
mind,  in  that  it  plainly  jjci-ceives,  that,  whatever  collection 
of  simple  ideas  it  makes  of  any  sultstance  timt  exists,  it 
cannot  be  sure  that  it  exactly  answers  all  that  are  iu  that 
substance;  since,  not  having  tried  all  the  operations  of  all 
other  substances  upon  it,  and  found  all  the  alterations  it 
would  receive  from,  or  cause  in,  other  substances,  it  cannoc 

Kve  an  exact  adequate  collection  of  all  its  active  and  passive 
[>acities;  and  so  not  have  an  adequate  complex  idea  of  the 
wers  of  any  substance  existing,  and  ita  relations,  which  ia 
that  sort  of  complex  idea  of  sub.-^tjinces  we  have.  And  after 
all,  if  we  would  have,  and  actually  had,  in  our  complex  idea, 
an  exact  cullt-ction  of  all  the  secondary  qualities  or  powers 
of  any  substance,  we  should  not  ye',  thereby  ha.vQ-Aix  \.diaK 
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of  the  essence  of  that  thiug.  For,  since  the  powers  or  qn*Utiai 
that  are  obaervablo  by  uii,  Are  uot  the  real  essence  of  Uut 
Btibstance,  but  depend  ou  it,  aud  ilow  from  it,  auy  colloctiuu 
whatsoever  of  these  qualities  cannot  be  the  real  eaaence  of 
that  thing.  Whereby  it  is  plain,  that  our  ideas  of  sufaatancM 
are  not  adequate,  ai'e  uot  what  the  mind  intends  them  u>  be 
Besides,  a  m&u  has  no  idea  of  Bubatance  in  general,  nor  know» 
what  substance  is,  in  itself. 

14.  Jdeaa  of  Modes  and  Relations  are  Arcfielypea,  and  can- 
not but  be  adequate. — Thirdly,  complex  ideas  of  modBS  and 
relations  are  originals,  and  archetypes;  are  not  copies,  nor 
made  after  the  pattern  of  any  real  existence,  to  which  the 
mind  intends  them  to  be  conformable,  aud  exactly  to  answer. 
These  being  such  collections  of  simple  ideas,  that  the  miml 
itself  puts  together,  and  such  collections,  that  each  of  them 
contains  in  it  pi-ecisely  all  that  the  mind  intends  that  it 
should,  they  are  archetypes  and  essences  of  modes  that  may 
exist;  and  so  are  designed  only  for,  and  belong  only  to,  such 
modex  as,  when  they  do  exist,  have  an  exact  conformity  with 
thoae  complex  ideas.  The  ideas,  therefore,  of  modes  and 
relations  cannot  but  be  adequate. 
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1.    Trutl^  and  FalseJiood  properly  bdoTuj  to  Propoaitiom. — 
Thodoh  truth  and  falsehood  belong,  in  propriety  of  speecl 
only  to  propositions;  yet  ideas  are  oftentimes  termed  true 
false  (us  what  words  are  there  that  are  not  used  with  great 
latitude,  and  with  some  deviation  from  their  strict  and  proper 
significations))     Though   I   think,   that,   when    ideas   them- 
selves are  termed  tnie  or  false,  there  is  still  some  secret 
tacit  proposition,  which  is  the  foundation  of  that  denomi 
tion ;  as  we  shall  see  if  we  examine  the  particular  occaaii 
wherein  they  come  to  bo  called  true  or  false;  in  all 
we  ahall  find  some  kind  of  affirmation  or  negation,  w 
the  reason   of  that   denomination.      For   our   ideas, 
nothing  but  bare  appearances  or  perceptions  in  our 
cannot  properly  and  snn^V's  \u  \,Vicivt:iswV<i«A  be  said  to  t 
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or  &l«e,  no  more  th&n  a  single  name  of  anything  c*a  be  aaid 
to  be  true  or  false. 

2.  Metaphysical  Truth  eontains  a  Cacit  PropotUion. — In- 
deed  both  ideas  and  words  may  be  said  to  be  true  in  a  meta- 
physical aenae  of  the  word  truth,  as  all  other  things  that  any 
way  exist  are  said  to  be  true,  i.  e.,  really  to  bo  such  as  they 
exist.  Though  in  things  called  true,  even  in  that  sense, 
there  is  perhaps  a  secret  reference  to  our  ideas,  looked  upon 
aa  the  standards  of  that  truth,  which  amounts  to  a  mental 
proposition,  though  it  be  usually  not  taken  notice  ofl 

3.  iVo  Idea,  aa  an  Appearance  in  the  Mind,  true  or/alse. — 
But  it  is  not  in  that  metaphysical  sense  of  truth  which  we 
inquire  here^  when  we  examine  whether  our  ideas  are  capable 
of  being  true  or  false,  but  in  the  more  ordinary  acceptation 
of  those  words;  and  no  I  say  that  the  ideas  in  our  minds, 
being  only  so  many  perceptions  or  appearances  there,  none 
of  them  are  false;  the  idea  of  a  centaur  having  no  more 
falsehood  ia  it  when  it  appears  in  our  minds,  than  the  name 
centaur  has  falsehood  in  it  when  it  is  pronounced  by  our 
mouths  or  wiittcn  on  paper.  For  truth  or  falsehood  lying 
always  in  some  affirmation  or  negation,  mental  or  verbal,  otur 
ideas  are  not  capable,  any  of  them,  of  being  false,  till  tho 
mind  passes  some  judgment  on  them ;  that  is,  affirms  or  denies 
something  of  them. 

4.  Ideas  re/erred  to  anything  may  be  true  orjalae. — When- 
ever the  mind  refers  any  of  its  ideas  to  anvthing  extraneous 
to  them,  they  are  then  capable  to  be  called  true  or  false; 
because  the  mind,  in  such  a  i-eference,  makes  a  tacit  sup- 
position of  their  conformity  to  that  thing;  which  suppo- 
sition, as  it  happens  to  be  true  or  false,  so  the  ideas  themselves 
come  to  be  denominated.  The  most  usual  cases  wherein  this 
happens,  are  these  following  ; 

5.  Other  Men's  Ideas,  real  Existence,  and  supposed  real 
Essences,  are  wluU  Men  usually  refer  their  Id«as  to. — First, 
when  tho  mind  supposes  any  idea  it  has  conformable  to  that 
in  other  men's  minds,  called  by  the  same  common  name; 
V.  g.,  when  the  mind  intends  or  judges  its  ideas  of  justice, 
temperance,  religion,  to  be  the  same  with  what  other  meu 
give  those  names  to. 

Secondly,  when  the  mind  supposes  any  idea  it  has  in  itself 
to  be  conformable  to  some  real  existence,     Thuft  \>^  W« 
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ideas  of  a  man  and  a  oentanrt  supposed  to  be  the  id«M  t4 

teaJ  substances,  aix;  tho  one  true  and  the  other  false;  tb« 
one  having  a  conformitji  to  what  has  reallj  exkateu,  iho 
other  not. 

Thirdly,  when  the  mind  rcfera  nnf  of  its  idma  to  tb«t  j 
real  constitution  and  essence  of  anything,  whereoU   all  'Mm 
properties  dt'jteiid ;  and  thus  the  greatest  part,  if  not  all  oar 
ideaa  of  substances,  are  false. 

6.  The  Cause  of  stick  Beferencet. — ^These  suppoaitioia  the 
mind  is  very  apt  tacitly  to  make  concerning  its  own  ideas. 
Bnt  yet,  if  we  will  examine  it,  we  shall  find  it  is  chiit' 
not  only,  concerning  its  abstnict  complex  ideas.  For  tn 
natural  tendency  of  the  mind  being  towards  knowledge ;  and 
iinding  that,  if  it  aliould  proceetl  by  and  dwoU  upon  only 
particulai-  things,  its  progress  would  be  very  slow,  and  its 
work  endless;  therefore,  to  shorten  its  way  to  knowledge, 
and  make  each  perception  more  comprehensive;  th«  firet 
thing  it  does,  as  the  fooddation  of  the  easier  enLirging  it< 
knowledge,  either  by  contemplation  of  the  things  themwlvcr 
that  it  would  know,  or  conference  with  others  about  tiMO, 
is  to  bind  them  into  bundles,  and  rank  them  so  into  tortj^ 
that  what  knowledge  it  gets  of  any  of  them  it  may  therei^ 
'with  assurance  extend  to  all  of  that  sort,  and  so  advano*  hf 
larger  steps  in  that  which  is  its  great  businesn,  knowle<lgc. 
This,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  is  the  reason  why  wo  collect 
things  under  comprehensive  ideas,  with  names  annexed  to 
them,  into  genera  and  species,  i.  e.,  into  kinds  and  sorts. 

7.  If,  therefore,  we  will  warily  attend  to  the  motion.s  of 
the  mind,  and  observe  what  course  it  usually  takes  in  it* 
way  to  knowledge;  we  shall,  I  think,  lind  that  tho  mind 
having  got  an  idea  which  it  thinks  it  may  have  use  of  eit' 
in  contemplation  or  discourse,  the  first  thing  it  do<is  is 
abstract  it,  and  then  get  a  name  to  it,  and  so  lay  it  up  in  it 
storehouse,  the  memory,  as  containing  the  essence  of  a  sort 
of  things,  of  which  that  name  is  always  to  be  the   mark. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  may  often  observe,  that,  when  any  one 
sees  n  new  thing  of  a  kind  that  he  knows  not,  be  presently 
Mdcs  what  it  is,  meaning  by  that  inquiry  nothing  but  tfaiii 
name.    As  if  tho  name  carried  with  it  the  knowledge  of  the . 
species,  or  tho  essence  of  it ;  whereof  it  is  indeed  used  as  I 
mark,  and  is  geuonkWy  BapY>r>aod  atinexed  to  iti 
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8.  CauM  oftuch  Ktfertncet. — But  thU  alntract  idea  bving 
something  in  the  miad  lietween  the  thing  that  exists,  and 
the  name  that  ie  given  to  it;  it  is  in  our  ideao  that  both  tbo 
rightneasof  our  knowledge,  and  the  projirictj' and  intelligible- 
nesa  of  our  speaking,  consists.  And  hence  it  is  that  raen  are 
•0  forward  to  sujtpone  that  the  abstract  ideas  they  have  in 
iheir  minds  are  such  as  agree  to  the  things  existing  without 
them,  to  which  they  are  referred ;  and  are  the  same  also  t4i 
which  the  names  they  give  them  do  by  the  use  and  propriety 
of  that  language  belong.  For  without  this  double  conformity 
of  their  ideas,  they  iind  they  vhoiilJ  l>oth  think  amiss  of 
things  in  themselves,  and  talk  of  them  miintelligibly  to 
others. 

9.  Siitvpl*  Idmu  may  h«  f<d$e-  in  Rfference  to  oth^a  of  th« 
tama  Nama,  but  are  least  liabU  to  b«  to. — First,  then,  I  say, 
that  when  the  truth  of  our  ideas  is  judged  of  by  the  con- 
formity they  have  to  the  ideas  which  other  men  have,  and 
commonly  signify  by  the  same  name,  they  may  be  any  of 
them  false.  But  yet  simpK;  ideas  are  least  of  all  liable  to  be 
■o  mistaken;  because  a  man  by  his  senses,  and  every  day's 
observation,  may  easily  satisfy  himself  what  the  simple  ideas 
iu«,  which  their  several  names  that  are  in  common  nse  stand 
for ;  tliey  being  but  few  in  number,  and  such  as,  if  he  doubts 
or  mistakes  in,  he  may  easily  rectify  by  the  objects  they  ara 
to  be  found  in.  Therefore  it  is  seldom  that  any  one  mistakes 
in  his  names  of  simple  ideas,  or  applies  the  name  red  to  the 

lea  green,  or  the  name  sweet  to  the  idea  bitter;  much  less 
men  apt  to  confound  t)ie  names  of  ideas  belonging  to 
'erent  senses,  and  coll  a  colour  by  the  name  of  a  taste,  dec. 
whereby  it  is  evident  that  the  simple  ideas  they  call  by  any 
name  are  commonly  the  game  that  others  have  and  mean 
when  they  um*  the  same  names. 

10.  Jcleas  of  mixed  Modea  most  liable  to  be  falae  in  thi» 
Sense. — Complex  ideas  are  much  more  liable  to  be  false  in 
this  respect;  and  the  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  much 
more  than  those  of  substances;  because  in  substances  (espe- 
cially those  which  the  common  and  unV>orrowed  names  oi 
any  language  are  applied  to)  some  remarkable  sensible  qiui- 
lities,  serving  ordinarily  to  distinguish  one  sort  from  an- 
Othar,  euUy  preserve  those  who  take  any  care  in  the  wre  of 
thtur  wordik  from  applying  them  to  sotte  ol  v^nitaAWK  'a 
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which  they  do  not  at  all  belong.  But  in  mixed  modea  w« 
are  much  more  uncertain,  it  being  not  so  easy  to  determiiia 
of  Boveral  actions,  whether  they  are  to  be  called  justice  or 
cruelty,  liberality  or  prodigality.  And  so  in  referring  axtt 
ideas  to  those  of  other  men,  caJled  by  the  same  names,  oun 
may  be  false;  and  the  idea  in  our  minds,  which  yre  expren 
by  the  word  justice,  may  perhaps  be  that  which  ought  to 
have  another  name. 

11.  Or  al  least  to  be  thougld  false. — But  whether  or  no  our 
ideas  of  mixed  modes  are  more  liable  than  any  sort  to  bn 
different  from  those  of  other  men,  which  are  marked  by  the 
same  names,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  this  sort  of  fiilaebood 

is  much   more  familiarly  attributed   to  our  ideas  of  mixe^H 
modes  than  to  any  other.     Wlien  a  man  is  thought  to  have  ^^ 
false  idea  of  justice,  or  gratitude,  or  glory,  it  is  for  no  other 
reason,  but  that  his  agrees  not  with  the  ideas  which  each  ot 
those  names  are  the  signs  of  in  other  men. 

12.  And  vchy. — The  reason  whereof  seems  to  me  to  b« 
this:  that  the  abstract  ideas  of  mixed  modes  being  men'i 
volnntary  combinations  of  such  a  precise  collection  of 
ideas,  and  so  the  essence  of  each  species  being  mode 
alone,  whereof  we  have  no  other  sensible  standard 
anywhere  but  the  name  itself,  or  the  definition  of  that  i 
we  having  nothing  else  to  refer  these  our  ideas  of  mixed 
modes  to  as  a  standard  to  which  we  would  conform  them, 
but  the  ideas  of  those  who  are  thought  to  use  those  names  in 
their  most  proper  &igni£cations ;  and,  so  as  our  ideas  ooDfocm 
or  differ  from  them,  they  pass  for  true  or  false.*     And  thot 
much  concern  LUg  the  truth  and  falsehood  of  our  ideai^  is 
reference  to  their  names. 

13.  Ab  referred  to  real  ExUteruxi,  nana  of  our  Idtat  etm  ii 
falm,  but  those  of  Svhstances. — Secondly,  as  to  the  truth  aail 
falsehood  of  our  ideas,  in  reference  to  the  real  existence  of 
things;  when  that  is  made  the  standard  of  their  truth,  sont 

*  And  thus  nuy  we  account  for  mmt  of  the  diapntea  kdA  controvanM 
that  perplex  uuuiVind.     Where  there  is  no  naturU  •tandard,  <aeh  bdt 


▼iduil  tacitly  seta  up  a  standard  for  hiniself,  which 


I  with  that  of 


•great  ' 
other  men  exactly  in  proportion  as  his  organization  and  habits  rcaemUs 
thein,  and  no  further.     NeTerthaleaa,  ttua  evil  is  irreinnliable^  araiaf 
ou(  of  the  conBtitutdon  of  human  nature,   and  only  to  be  modifitd  Ij 
crestm^  in  the  ndnd  an  arVVficialik&n^^Xi'^  cA\ie*iuba. — Cn. 
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of  them  can  be  termed  false,  but  only  our  complex  ideas  of 
■ubstancea. 

1 4.  Firgt,  timple  Idea*  in  thia  Serue  not  /aUe,  arid  tohy. — 
First,  our  simple  ideas  being  barely  such  perceptiooii  as  God 
has  fitted  ws  to  receive,  and  given  jKiwer  to  external  objects 
to  produce  in  us  by  cstal  lished  laws  and  ways,  suitable  to 
his  wisdom  and  goodness,  though  incomprehensible  to  us, 
their  truth  consists  in  nothing  else  but  in  such  appearances 
ns  are  produced  in  ns,  and  must  be  suitable  to  those  powers 
he  has  placed  in  external  objects,  or  else  they  could  not  be 
produced  in  us,  and  thus  answering  those  j)ower8,  they  are 
what  they  should  be,  true  ideas.  Nor  do  they  become  liable 
to  any  imputation  of  falsehood,  if  the  mind  (as  in  most  men 
I  believe  it  does)  judges  these  ideas  to  be  in  the  things  them- 
selves. For  God  in  hii«  wisdom  having  set  them  as  marks  of 
distinction  in  things,  whereby  we  may  be  able  to  discern  one 
thing  from  another,  and  so  chooae  any  of  them  for  our  uses 
as  we  have  occasion;  it  altera  not  the  nature  of  our  simplo 
idea,  whether  we  think  that  the  idea  of  blue  be  in  the  violet 
itself,  or  in  our  mind  ouly ;  and  only  the  power  of  producing 
it  by  the  t*^xture  of  its  parts,  reflecting  the  particles  of  light 
after  a  certain  manner,  to  be  in  the  violet  itself  For  that 
texture  in  the  object,  by  a  regular  and  constant  operation 
producing  the  same  idea  of  blue  in  us,  it  iierves  us  to  distiu- 
goish  by  our  eyes  that  from  any  other  thing,  whether  that 
distinguishing  mark,  as  it  is  really  in  the  violet,  be  only  a 
|ieculiar  texture  of  parts,  or  else  that  very  colour,  the  idea 
whereof  (which  is  in  us)  is  the  exact  resemblance.  And  it 
is  equally  from  that  apjiearance  to  be  denominated  blue, 
whether  it  be  that  real  colour,  or  only  a  peculiar  texture  in 
it,  that  causes  in  us  that  idea;  since  the  name,  blue,  note.4 
properly  nothing  but  that  mark  of  distinction  that  is  in  a 
riolet,  discernible  only  by  our  eyes,  whatever  it  consists  in, 
that  being  beyond  our  capacities  distinctly  to  know,  an<) 
perhaps  would  be  of  less  use  to  ns,  if  we  had  faculties  to 
discern. 

15.  Though  one  Man' a  Idea  of  Blve  should  be  different  Jhfm 
Another' I. — Neither  would  it  cany  any  imputation  of  false- 
hood to  our  simple  ideas,  if  by  the  different  structure  of  our 
organs  it  were  so  ordered,  that  the  same  object  should  pro- 
duce in  several  men's  minds  different  ideas  at  the  «a.m«  \.v(n.<^s 
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T.  g.,  if  the  idea  tltat  &  violet  produced  in  one  in*n'« 
by  his  eyes  were  the  same  that  a  marigold  produced  in 
another  Rian's,  and  vice  versiL  For,  since  this  could  ncrei 
be  known,  because  one  man'a  mind  could  not  pacH  into  an- 
otlier  man's  body,  to  perceive  what  appearani^ea  were  pro- 
duced by  thoae  organs,  neither  the  ideas  heieby,  nor  the 
names,  would  be  at  all  confounded,  or  any  fal«ekix>d  be  ia 
either;  for  all  things  that  had  the  texture  of  a  violot,  pro- 
ducing constantly  the  idea  that  he  called  blue,  and  thot» 
which  had  tlie  texture  of  a  marigold,  produciug  constantly 
the  idea  which  he  as  constantly  culled  }-«llow;  vh»(ever 
those  appearances  were  in  his  mind,  he  would  be  abl«  M 
ceguiarly  to  distinguish  things  fur  his  use  by  thtise  app«a> 
auoes,  and  understand  and  signify  those  dintinctions  m«^ed 
by  the  uamea  blue  and  yellow,  as  if  the  oppearanoea  or  iileM 
in  his  mind  received  from  those  two  flowers  wer»  exactly  tlu 
same  with  the  ideas  in  other  men's  aiinds.  I  am  Bev«i 
less  very  apt  to  think  that  the  sensible  ideas  prodnoed  bj 
any  object  in  different  men's  minds,  are  roost  commonly  v« 
near  and  undiscernibly  aiike.  Fur  which  opinion,  I  thi 
tliere  might  be  many  reasons  oifered ;  but  that  being  bedid< 
my  present  business,  I  shall  not  trouble  my  reader  witi 
them,  but  only  mind  him,*"  that  the  contrary  supposition, 
it  could  be  ])roved,  is  of  little  use,  either  for  the  iroprovemooi 
of  our  knowledge,  or  convcuiency  of  life,  and  so  we  need 
trouble  ourselves  to  examine  it. 

1 6.  FirH,  timpU  Ideat  in  tJiis  Sente  not  /itlse,  and  toAy,- 
From  what  has  been  said  concerning  our  sim|ile  ideas,  I  think 
it  evident  that  our  simple  ideas  can  none  of  them  be  falae  ia 
resftect  of  things  existing  without  us.  For  the  truth  of  then 
appearances  or  perceptions  in  our  minds  consisting,  aa  ku 
been  said,  only  in  their  being  answerable  to  the  powen  ia 
external  objects  to  produce  by  our  senses  such  appearanoa 
in  us,  and  each  of  them  being  in  the  mind  such  as  it  iv,  suit- 
able to  tho  power  that  ])roduced  it,  and  which  alone  it  repre- 
sents, it  cannot  upon  that  account,  or  aa  referred  to  auch  a 
pattern,  be  false  Blue  and  yellow,  bitter  or  sweet,  oan 
never  be  false  ideas:  these  perceptions  in  the  mind  are.  jiul 
ruuh  as  tlR>y  are  there,  answering  the  powers  appointed  by 
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God  to  pnxluoe  them;  and  so  are  truly  what  they  are,  and 
are  intended  to  be.  Indeed  the  names  may  he  misapplied; 
but  thiit  in  this  re8]>ect  makes  no  fidsehuod  in  the  ideas ;  a» 
if  a  man  ignorant  in  the  English  tongue  should  call  purpio 
scarlet. 

1 7.  Secondly,  Mode*  not  /alse. — Secondly,  neither  can  out 
complex  idnaji  of  modes,  in  reference  to  the  essence  of  any- 
thing really  existing,  be  false;  because  whatever  complex 
idea  I  have  of  any  mode,  it  hath  no  reference  to  any  pattern 
•xiating,  and  made  by  nature;  it  is  not  supposed  to  coiibun 
in  it  any  other  ideas  than  what  it  hath ;  nor  to  represent 
anything  but  such  a  complication  of  ideas  as  it  does.  Thus, 
when  I  have  the  idea  of  such  an  action  of  a  man  who  for- 
beara  to  afford  himself  such  meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  and 
other  ounveuicnces  of  life,  as  his  riches  and  estate  will  be 
sufficient  to  supply  and  hb  itation  requires,  I  have  no  false 
idea;  but  such  an  one  as  represents  an  action,  either  as  I 
tind  or  imagine  it,  and  so  is  capable  of  neither  truth  nor 
fiilsehood.  But  when  I  give  the  name  frugality  or  virtue  to 
this  action,  then  it  may  be  called  a  false  idea.  If  thereby  it 
be  supposed  to  agree  with  that  idea  to  which,  in  propriety  oi 
8{>oech,  the  name  of  frugality  doth  belong,  or  to  be  conformable 
to  tliat  law  which  is  the  stiindaixl  of  virtue  and  vice. 

18.  Thirdly,  Ideaa  of  Subslatice*  wlien/alai:. — Thirdly,  our 
complex  ideas  of  substances,  being  all  i-eferred  to  [lattenis 
in  things  themselves,  may  be  false.  That  they  are  ail  false, 
when  looked  upon  as  the  represnutations  of  the  luiknown 
esieooes  of  things,  is  so  evident,  that  there  needs  nothing  to 
be  said  of  it.  I  shidl  therefore  pass  over  that  chimerical 
supposition,  uud  consider  them  as  oolleotiona  of  simple  ideas 
in  the  mind  taken  from  combinations  of  simple  ideas  ex> 
isting  together  constantly  in  things,  uf  which  patterns  they 
are  the  8U]>posed  copies:  and  in  this  reference  of  them  to 
the  existence  of  things,  they  are  false  ideas.  1.  When  th<?y 
pnt  together  simple  ideas,  which  in  the  real  existence  of 
things  have  no  union ;  ns  when  to  the  shajw  and  size  that 
exist  together  in  ii  horse,  is  joined  in  the  same  complex  idea 
the  power  of  barking  like  a  dog :  which  three  ideas,  however 
])ut  together  into  one  in  the  miiid,  were  never  united. in 
nature;  aud  this,  therefore,  may  be  called  a  false  idea  of  a 
horse.     2.  Ideua  of  substances  ore,  m  this  resect,  ^au  Ss^m^ 
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when  from  any  collection  of  simple  ideas  that  do  alwKTt 
exist  together,  there  is  separnted,  by  a  direct  n^ation,  anj 
othei  simple  idea  which  is  constantly  joined  with  theni. 
'/Thus,  if  to  extension,  solidity,  fusibility,  the  pecoliar  weigliti- 
ness,  and  yellow  colour  of  gold,  any  one  join  in  his  thotightj 
the  negution  of  a  greater  dt^rce  of  fixedness  than  is  in  lead 
or  copper,  he  may  be  said  to  have  a  false  complex  idea,  as 
well  as  when  he  joins  to  those  other  simple  ones  the  idea  o( 
perfect  absolute  fixedness.  For  either  way,  the  complex 
idea  of  gold  being  made  up  of  such  simple  ones  as  have  no 
union  in  nature,  may  be  termed  false.  But  if  he  leave  out 
of  this  his  complex  idea,  that  of  fixedness  quite,  without 
either  actually  joining  to,  or  separating  of  it  from  the  rest 
in  his  mind,  it  is,  I  think,  to  be  looked  on  as  an  inadequate 
and  imperfect  idea,  rather  than  a  false  one;  since,  th<>ii.-!i 
it  contains  not  all  the  simple  ideas  that  are  united  in  natun-, 
yet  it  puts  none  together  but  what  do  really  exist  together. 

19.  TrtUfi  or  Falsehood  always  tupposet  Affirmation  or 
Negalion. — Though,  in  compliance  with  the  ordinary  way 
of  speaking,  I  have  shown  in  what  sense  and  open  what 
ground  our  ideas  may  be  sometimes  called  true  or  ialie ;  yet 
if  we  will  look  a  little  nearer  into  the  matter,  in  all  cases 
where  any  idea  is  called  true  or  false,  it  is  from  some  jud^ 
ment  that  the  mind  makes,  or  is  supfiosed  to  make,  that  it 
true  or  false.  For  truth  or  falsehood,  being  never  without 
some  affirmation  or  negation,  express  or  tacit,  it  is  not  to  \» 
found  but  where  signs  are  joined  or  separated,  according 
to  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  things  they  stand 
for.  The  signs  we  chiefly  use  are  either  ideas  or  words, 
wherewith  we  make  either  mental  or  verbal  propositions. 
Truth  lies  in  so  joining  or  se]iarating  these  representatives, 
as  the  things  they  stand  for  do  in  themselves  agree  or  di»- 
agree ;  and  falsehood  in  the  contrary,  as  shall  be  more  fully 
shown  hereafter. 

20.  Jdtas  in  themselves  runtliar  true  nor  false. — ^Any  idea, 
then,  which  we  have  in  our  minds,  whether  conformable  cr 
not  to  the  existe-nce  of  things,  or  to  any  idea  in  the  minds 
of  other  men,  cannot  properly  for  this  alone  be  called  false. 
For  these  representations,  if  they  have  nothing  in  them  but 
what  is  really  existing  in  things  without,  cannot  be  thought 

ikise^  being  exact  T«pTc«cvitat\.oi\a  of  something:  uor  yet  if 
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they  hare  anything  in  them  differing  from  the  reaUty  of 
things,  can  they  properly  be  said  to  be  false  re|)re.'^!ntations, 
or  ideas  of  things  they  do  not  represent.  But  the  mistako 
and  falsehood  is : 

21.  JiiU  are  /alae — 1.  Wlien  judged  ayruahle  to  andAer 
Afan's  Idea,  without  being  so. — Fimt,  when  the  mind  having 
any  idea,  it  judges  and  concludes  it  the  same  that  is  in  other 
men's  minds,  signified  by  the  same  name ;  or  that  it  is  con- 
formable to  the  ordinary  received  signification  or  definition  of 
that  word,  when  indeed  it  is  not;  which  is  the  most  nsnal  mi* 
take  in  mixed  modes,  though  other  ideas  also  are  liable  to  it. 

22.  Secondly,  When  judged  to  agree  to  real  ExUtmce,  when 
they  do  not. — 2.  When  it  having  a  complex  idea  made  up  of 
such  a  collection  of  simple  ones  as  nature  never  puta  toge- 
ther, it  judges  it  to  agree  to  a  species  of  creatures  really 
existing :  as  when  it  joins  the  weight  of  tin  to  the  colour, 
fusibility,  and  fixedness  of  gold. 

23.  Thirdly,    When  judged  adaquale,  without  being  to. — 

3.  When  in  its  complex  idea  it  has  united  a  certain  number 
of  simple  ideas  that  do  really  exist  together  in  some  sort  of 
creatures,  but  has  also  left  out  others  as  much  in.seporable,  it 
judges  this  to  be  a  perfect  complete  idea  of  a  sort  of  things 
which  really  it  is  not;  v.  g.,  having  joined  the  ideas  of  sub- 
stance, yellow,  malleable,  most  heavy,  and  fusible,  it  takes 
that  complex  idea  to  bo  the  complete  idea  of  gold,  when  yet 
its  |>eculiar  fixedness  and  solubility  in  aqua  regia  are  as  in- 
separable from  those  other  ideas  or  qualities  of  that  body  as 
they  are  one  from  another. 

24.  Fourthly,  Wl)en  judged  to  represent  the  real  Euence. — 

4.  The  mistuke  is  yet  greater,  when  I  judge  that  this  complex 
idea  contains  in  it  the  real  essence  of  any  body  existing 
when  at  least  it  contains  but  some  few  of  those  properties 
which  flow  from  its  real  essence  and  constitution.  I  say 
only  some  few  of  those  properties :  for  those  properties  con* 
sisting  mostly  in  the  active  and  passive  powers  it  has  in 
reference  to  other  things,  all  that  are  vulgarly  known  of  any 
one  body,  of  which  the  complex  idea  of  that  kind  of  things 
is  usually  made,  are  but  a  very  few,  in  comparison  of  what 
A  man  that  has  several  ways  tried  and  examined  it  knows  of 
that  one  sort  of  things;  and  all  that  the  most  ex[>ert  mAa 
knows  are  but  o  few,  in  comparison  ot  wVsA  o.T«b  xosSV'^  vol 
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that  body,  and  depend  on  its  internal   or  esaeatul 
stitution.     Thu   esaeuce   of  a   triangle   lies    in  a   verv  liti 
compass,  consists  in  a  very  few  ideas :  three  lines  inctudii 
a  space  make  up  that  essence ;  but  the  properties  that 
from  thia   essence  are  more  than  can  be  easily  known  or 
enumerated.     So  I  imagine  it    is  in  substanoee  their  r««l 
essences  lie  in  a  little  compass,  though  the  properties  flo^ 
from  that  internal  constitution  are  endless. 

25.  Ideas,  when  falst. — To  conclude,  a  man  having 
notion  of  anytliing  without  him,  but  by  the  idea  he  h 
it  in  his  mind,  (which  idea  he  has  a  power  to  call  by  whnt 
name  he  pleases,)  he  may  indeed  make  an  idea  neither  answtr 
ing  the  reason  of  things,  nor  agreeing  to  the  idea  oomi 
signified  by  other  people's  words ;  but  cannot  make  a 
or  false  idea  of  a  thing  which  is  no  otherwise  known  to  hi; 
bat  by  the  idea  he  has  of  it ;  v.  g.,  when  I  frame  an  idea 
the  1^8,  arms,  and  body  of  a  man,  and  join  to  this  a  }ion«' 
head  and  neck,  I  do  not  make  a  false  idea  of  anythi 
because  it  represents  nothing  without  me  ;  but  when  I 
it  a  man  or  Tartar,  and  imagine  it  to  represent  somi 
being  without  me,  or  to  be  the  same  idea  that  others 
the  same  name,  in  either  of  these  cases  I  may  err. 
upon  this  accoimt  it  is  that  it  comes  to  be  termed  a  fal 
idea;  though  indeed  the  falsehood  lies  not  in  the  idea,  but  il 
that  tacit  mental  proposition  wherein  a  conformity  and  re- 
semblance is  nttrihnted  to  it  which  it  has  not.  But 
if  having  framed  such  an  idea  in  my  mind,  without  thii 
either  that  existence,  or  the  name  man  or  Tartar  bel 
it,  I  will  call  it  man  or  Tartar,  I  may  be  justly  t 
fantastical  in  the  naming,  but  not  erroneous  in  my  j 
ment,  nor  the  idea  any  way  false. 

26.  MoTt  projierlij  to  h«  c<illeJ  riglU  or  wrong. — 1 
whole  mutter,  I  think  that  our  ideas,  as  they  are  i  i 
by  the  mind,  either  in  reference  to  the  proper  siu 
of  their  names,    or    in    reference  to  the  reality 
may  very  fitly  be  called  right  or  wrong  ideas,  ac> 

they  agree  or  disagree  to  those  palterus  to  whicL  ...n-.  ai. 
referred.     But  if  any  one  had  rather  call  them  true  or  6ila! 
it  is  fit  he  use  a  literty,  which  every  one  has,  to  call 
by  those  names  he  thinks  beat;  though,   in   propri 
■peech,  truth  or  {a\ae\v(vod  '«r^,\^t!ccvc2K_,  v^wcx^  *%nk.  V» 
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but  as  they  some  way  or  other  virtually  contain  in  them 
Bome  meutal  proposition.  The  ideaa  that  are  in  a  mau's  mind, 
simply  considered,  cannot  be  wrong,  unless  complex  ones, 
wherein  inconsistent  parts  are  jurabled  together.  All  other 
ideas  are  in  themselves  right,  and  the  knowledge  about  them 
right  and  true  knowledge ;  but  when  we  come  to  refer  them 
to  anything,  as  to  their  patterns  and  archetypea,  then  they 
ai-e  capable  of  being  wrong,  an  far  as  they  disagree  with  s^icb 
archetypes. 


CHAPTER  XXXII  I. 

OF   THE   ASSOCIATION    OP   IDEAS. 

1.  Something  unreasonable  in  moH  Men.* — There  is  soarco 
y  one  that  does  not  observe  something  that  seems  odd  to 

*  Mr.  Dug^Ud  Stewart,  a,  writer  by  no  means  diapoaed  to  apeak  in 
eamplimenL-vry  terma  of  any  part  of  Locke's  philosophy,  tinda,  in  this 
■peciilatiofi  on  the  sasociation  of  ideas,  something  to  praise.  He  oon- 
■idara  the  short  chapter  which  we  have  here  before  na  one  of  the  moat 
valuable  in  tlie  whole  E^say ;  and  observes  that,  if  Locke's  "  buiguage 
on  this  head  had  been  more  c)o«ely  imitated  by  ahs  mcceasors,  many 
of  the  errors  .ind  faLse  refinements  into  which  they  have  fallen  woulil 
have  been  avoided."  (Phil.  Eas.  Prelim.  Diss.  p.  IS.)  Previous  to  the 
tioM  of  Locke,  the  doctrine  of  association,  though  to  a  certain  extent 
uadentood  by  philusophere,  made  but  little  figure  in  their  ayatsma. 
Hobbea  alludes  to  it  in  his  usual  brief  and  dogmatic  way,  but  appears 
not  to  have  auspecte^  the  use  which  might  be  made  of  it  iu  explaining 
many  operations  of  the  mind  : — "The  cause  of  the  coherence  or  conse- 
quenoA  of  nne  conception  to  another,  is  their  first  coherence  or  oonstr 
qaenee  at  that  time,  when  they  are  produced  by  sense:  as,  for  example, 
from  St  Andrew  the  mind  runneth  to  St.  Peter,  because  their  nama 
are  read  together ;  from  St,  Peter  to  a  stone,  from  the  same  cause ;  from'' 
■tone  to  foundation,  because  we  tee  them  together ;  and  from  the  same 
cause,  from  foundation  to  church,  and  from  church  to  people,  and  from 
people  to  tumult :  and,  according  to  this  example,  the  mind  may  nw. 
almost  from  anything  to  anything.  But  as  in  the  sense  the  oooo  "  ~ 
of  cause  and  effect  may  succeed  one  another,  so  may  they  aiW  i 
in  the  imagination ;  and  for  the  mo6t  part  they  do  so ;  the  can 
whereof  is  the  appetite  of  them,  who,  having  a  conception  of  the  en^^ 
have  next  unto  it  a  conception  of  the  next  means  to  that  end ;  as  when 
a  man,  from  a  thought  of  honour  to  which  he  hath  an  appetite,  cometh 
to  the  thought  of  wisdom,  which  is  the  next  means  thereunto :  and 
from  thence  to  tne  thought  of  study,  which  is  the  next  meant 
wisdom."  (Hum.  Nat.  ch.  iv.  ^  2.)  Very  oimilar  to  this,  and  evidmUy" 
baaed  upon  it.   i«  Uw  explaiatui  of  Condillac,  who  v^- — "tcrxa  'ww 
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him,  and    ia   in    itself  really  eztravagaut   in   tha  op'uuob% 
reasonings,  and  actions  of  other  men.     The  least  flaw  of  thiai 

kcM>ins  tiennent  lea  nnea  ftux  aatrea,  «t  Ton  en  ponrroit  oooaiiUrv  lift. 
perceptions  comme  une  auito  d'idjes  fondamentalea,  auxquellea  on  n^. 
portenil  tout  ce  qui  fut  p&rtie  da  noa  connoiauinoeik  AndeMOS 
ctuicnna,  s'fleTeroient  d'autrea  miitea  d'id^  qui  forraeroient  dea 
de  chatnes,  dont  U  force  aeroit  entikrement  dana  I'aiialogie  dea  aigsct, 
dan*  I'onlre  dea  perceptions,  et  dana  U  liaiaon  que  laa  cireooatauoea 
qui  rduniaerent  quelquefoia  lea  id^  lea  ploa  diaponitea  annient  form^. 
A.  UD  beaoin  eat  Mie  I'idie  de  la  choae  qui  eat  propre  !k  le  souU^er  ;  i 
cette  id^  eat  Mie  celle  du  lieu  oil  cette  choae  aa  rencontre ;  k  celle  ci, 
odle  dea  peraonnea  qu'on  y  a  vuea ;  k  cette  demiire.  lea  idiiea  dea 
pUisira  ou  dea  obaf^ns  qu'on  en  a  refua,  et  pluaieura  autre*.  On  pent 
mAme  renurquer  qu'k  meaure  que  la  chalne  I'^tend,  elle  ae  aocdeviae  en 
differena  chatnon* ;  en  aorte  que,  plua  on  a'Aoigne  du  premier  anneaa, 
plua  lea  chatnona  a'j  multipUent.  Une  premiere  id^  londamentale  eat 
ate  k  deux  ou  troia  autrea;  cfaaoune  de  celleaci  K  un  ^gal  nombre;  on 
mAme  k  un  plua  grand,  et  ainai  de  auite.  (Easai  aur  I'Origine  dea  CoO" 
naiaaance  Uumainea,  Sect.  I.  ch.  iii.)  (Compare  with  tbia  what  Hxnl< 
has  adranoed  in  his  "Conjectum  quiedam  de  Seoau,  Motu.  Ice. 
Propo*.  XXI.  et  seq.  p.  22.)  An  anonymona  writer,  whoae  woric  bi 
been  reprinted  by  Dr.  Parr  among  the  "Metaphysical  Traeta  of  libf' 
Eighteenth  Century,"  endoavoun  te  explain,  according  to  Hart]«t''t 
principles,  the  phenomena  of  Association  :  "  Jiy  auoeiatiem,  J  mta»  duu 
power  or  facuity  by  vhich  tht  Joint  apptaranet  of  tieo  or  vum  ukd* 
frtqrtently  in  t/u  mind,  it  for  the  moit  part  chanrftd  into  a  Uuling. 
lometima  into  an  inteparabU  union.  It  ia  probable  aaaociation  may 
the  reault  of,  and  owing  to  that  reUtion,  which  the  soul  and  body  ba' 
to  each  other,  in  their  joint  incorporated  capacity.  And  since  by  id 
are  understood  certain  motiona  of  the  nerrea,  as  felt  and  perceiTad 
the  aoul ;  then,  probably,  the  reason  of  ideaa,  when  onee  united,  kaap* 
ing  erer  after  in  company  together,  is  owing  to  a  aucoeasioii  of  motMB* 
in  the  body,  or  rather  to  those  motiona  of  tha  nervea  alw»yi  produciii^ 
one  another.  For  this  is  (act ;  a  child  has  the  ideas  of  the  aoond  —r»» 
often  presented  to  the  ear,  at  the  same  time  with  the  risible  appeannce 
of  the  nurse  heraelf  in  the  eye,  and  by  this  frequent  conjunction  it 
cornea  to  pags,  that  the  visible  appeanmce  of  the  nune  ahaU  itsdf  ei- 
cite  a  faint  image  of  the  sound,  nunie  ;  and  the  aound  nune,  in  lilu 
manner,  shall  excite  a  faint  image  of  the  visible  appeuajice  of  the  norM 
in  the  eye.  And  all  tliis  seems  to  be  effected  by  the  mutual  inflacnc« 
which  the  motions  in  the  optio  and  auditory  nerves,  constituting  leeic,- 
and  hearing,  hare  upon  one  another,  according  to  the  Uwa  of  matter 
and  motion.  And  though  the  heat  residing  in  the  medullar  paiticlca  ol 
the  brain,  and  the  continual  pulsation  of  the  arteries  will  not,  aa  we 
just  now  observed,  suffer  the  motions  excited  there  wholly  to  die  Ki%j, 
yet  other  motions  being  ever  and  anon  impreaseil  by  external  objaets 
on  the  nerves,  and  from  thence  oouveyed  to  the  brain,  thoaa  lattar 
motions  strikiiK;  the  aentXeny,  -Dnttci^le  more  forcibly,  will  oblH«nta  lh« 
stfccri  for  a  while,  ot  dunne  Wv»  ^>n^*  ^!^i^»^»i^\IK^l«■w«l.  cncASnaam ;  ba> 
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kind,  if  at  all  diflerent  froin  his  own,  every  one  is  quick 
sighted  enough  to  espy  in  another,  and  will  by  the  authority 
of  reason  forwardly  coudemn,  though  he  be  guilty  of  much 
greater  nnreasonablenesd  in  his  own  tenets  and  conduct, 
■which  he  never  perceives,  and  will  very  hardly,  if  at  all,  be 
convinced  of. 

2.  Not  wholli/  from  Sdf-love. — This  proceeds  not  wholly 
from  self-love,  though  that  has  often  a  great  hand  in  it. 
Men  of  fair  minds,  and  not  given  up  to  the  overweening  of 
nelf-flattery,  are  frequently  guilty  of  it ;  and  in  many  cases 
one  with  amazement  hears  the  arguings,  and  is  astonished  at 
the  obstinacy  of  a  worthy  man,  who  yields  not  to  the 
evidence  of  reason,  though  laid  before  him  as  clear  as  day- 
light. 

3.  Not  from  Education. — This  sort  of  unreasonableness  ia 
usually  imputed  to  education  and  prejudice,  and  for  the 
most  port  truly  enough,  though  that  reaches  not  the  bottom 
of  the  disease,  nor  shows  distinctly  enough  whence  it  rises, 
or  wherein  it  lies.     Education  is  often  rightly  assigned  for 


I  0^  which  by  degreea  it  will  do,  the  former  rootious  revive, 
and  first  thoiie,  aod  then  others,  will  come  to  be  taken  notice  of,  as  tbey 
pMi  in  review  before  the  mind."  (Inquiry  into  the  Ori)fiu  of  the  Human 
.^.ppetite*  uid  Affections,  showing  how  each  arises  from  Association,  III, 
*l  IS,  p.  68.)  Not  to  swell  this  mite  into  a  treatise,  I  shall  conclude 
with  Lord  Byron's  poetical  expositioi,  of  the  system,  unsurpassed  for 
brevity,  beauty,  and  truth :  — 

"But  ever  and  anon  of  i^eGi  subdued 

There  oomes  a  token,  like  a  Bcnr{ilon's  sting, 

Scarce  seen,  but  with  fresh  bitterness  imbued  ; 

And  slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which  bring 

Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  would  fling 

Aside  for  ever  :  it  may  be  a  sound — 

A  tone  of  music, — summer's  eve — or  spring. 

A  flower — the  wind— the  ocean — which  nhall  wound. 
Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly  boimd ; 

And  bow  and  why,  we  know  not,  nor  can  trace 

Home  to  iu  cloud  this  Lightning  of  the  mind, 

But  feel  the  shock  renewed,  nor  can  eflace 

The  blight  and  blackening  which  it  leaves  behind  ; 

Which  out  of  things  fjunriiar,  undesigned. 

When  least  we  droun  of  such,  calls  up  to  view 

The  spectres  whom  no  exorcisn.  can  bind. 

The  colli — the  changed — perchance  the  dead,  anew, 
The  mourned,  the  loved,  the  lost — too  many !—  yet  how  few  I " 

Cbildi  Habolo,  0.  iv.  stanz.  %»,  SI— S& 
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the  caiue,  and  prejudice  ia  &  good  general  name  for  the  Uiinf 
Haclf ;  but  yet,  I  tliink,  he  ought  to  look  a  little  fanbeci 
vho  would  trace  thLi  sort  of  luadoess  to  tho  rix>t  it 
from,  and  bo  explain  it,  as  to  show  whence  thix  flaw 
«triginal  in  \erj  sober  and  ratiouil  miud:i,  and  w' 
consists. 

4.  A  Degree  of  Madiuti. — I  shall  be  panloned  for  calili 
it  by  so  harsh  a  name  as  madness,  when  it  is  considervd  tl 
op[Kieition  to  reason  deserves  that  name,  and  is  really 
Aess;  and  thero  is  scarce  a  man  so  free  from  it,  but 
if  he  should  always,  on  all  occasions,  argue  or  do  as  in  5om( 
cases   he  constantly  does,  would  not  be  thought  fitter  ft 
Bedlam  than  civil  conversation.     I  do  not  here  mean  whei 
he  is  under  the  [>ower  of  an  iiiinily  passion,  but  in  the  stead; 
calm  course  of  his  life.     That  which  will  yet  more  apologiM' 
for  this     harsh   name,   and   ungrateful  imputation   on  th« 
greatest  part  of  mankind,  is,  that,  inquiring  a  little  by  lh« 
bye  into  the  nature  of  madness,  (b.  iL  ch.  xi.  §  13,)  I  found 
ik  to  spring  from  the  very  same  root,  and  to  depend  on 
•vmj  same  cause  we  are  here  speaking  of.     This  consideratioi 
of  the  thing  itself,  at  a  time  when   I  thought  not   the  l 
on  the  subject  which  I  am   now  treating  of,  suggested  it 
me.     And  if  this  be  a  weakness  to  which  all  men  arc  so 
liable,  if  this  be  a  taint  which  so  universally  infects  man- 
kind, the  greater  caro  should  be  taken  to  lay  it  open  under 
its  due  name,  thereby  to  excite  the  greater  care  in  ita  pre* 
vention  and  cure. 

5.  From  a  wrong  Connexion  of  Idea*. — Some  of  otir  idea* 
have  a  natural  correspondence  and  connexion  one  with  an- 
other; it  is  the  office  and  excellency  of  our  reason  to  ti 
those,  and  hold  thom  together  in  that  union  and  comsB- 
pondeuce  which  is  founded  in  their  peculiar  beings.  Besides' 
this,  there  is  another  connexion  of  ideas  wholly  owing  U> 
chance  or  custom;  ideas,  th»t,  in  themselves,  are  not  all  o£ 
kin,  come  to  be  so  united  in  some  men's  minds,  that  it  ia 
very  hard  to  separate  them ;  they  always  keep  in  companji 
and  the  one  no  mxmer  at  any  time  coiues  into  the  under-' 
alandiag,  but  its  associate  appears  with  it ;  and  if  they  an 
more  than  two  which  are  thus  united,  the  whole  gang,  alwavi 
insc[>amble,  show  thcmnelws  together. 

C  TloM  Connexion,  Auio  nwA.  — This  strong  combination 
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of  ideas,  not  allied  by  nature,  the  mind  makes  iu  itself  either 
voluntarily  or  by  chiuiceV  and  hence  it  comes  iu  diflerent 
men  to  be  very  different,  According  to  their  different  incliua> 
tions,  education,  interests,  iic.  Custom  settles  habits  of 
thinking  iu  the  undei-standiug,  as  well  as  of  dotermiuing  in 
the  will,  and  of  motions  in  the  body;  all  which  seems  to  be 
but  trains  of  motions  in  the  animal  spirits,  >vhii;h,  onco  set 
a  going,  continue  in  the  same  steps  they  have  been  used  to; 
which,  by  often  treatliug,  are  worn  into  a  smooth  path,  and 
the  motion  iu  it  becomes  easy,  and  as  it  were  natural.  As 
far  as  we  can  comprehend  thinking,  thus  ideas  3ecm  to  be 
produced  iu  our  miuds;  or  if  they  are  not,  this  may  serve  to 
explain  their  following  one  another  in  an  habitual  train, 
when  once  they  are  put  into  their  track,  as  well  as  it  docs 
to  explain  such  motions  of  the  body.  A  musician  used  to 
any  tune  will  find,  that,  lot  it  but  once  begin  in  his  head, 
the  ideas  of  the  several  notes  of  it  will  follow  one  another 
orderly  in  his  understanding,  without  any  care  or  attention, 
aa  regularly  as  his  iiugers  move  orderly  over  the  keys  of  the 
organ  to  play  out  the  tune  he  has  begun,  though  his  un- 
attentive  thouglits  bo  eL«2where  a  wandering.  Whether  the 
natural  cause  of  these  ideas,  as  well  as  of  that  regular 
dancing  of  his  lingers  be  the  motion  of  his  animal  spirits,  I 
will  not  determine,  how  probable  soever,  by  this  instance,  it 
apfjcars  to  be  so ;  but  this  may  help  us  a  little  to  conceive 
of  intellectual  ha))its,  and  of  the  tying  together  of  ideas. 

7.  Soine  ArUipatJiiet  an  Effect  of  U. — That  there  are  such 
associations  of  them  made  by  custom  in  the  minds  of  most 
men,  I  think  nobody  will  question,  who  has  well  considered 
himsulf  or  othera;  and  to  this,  fierhajis,  might  be  justly 
attribut*^d  most  of  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  observable 
in  men,  which  work  as  strongly,  and  produce  a«  regxdar  effects 
as  if  they  were  nattu-al ;  and  are  thei-ctore  called  so,  though 
they  at  lirst  iiad  no  other  original  but  the  accidental  con- 
nexion of  two  ideaR,  which  either  the  strength  of  the  first 
impression,  or  future  indulgence  so  united,  that  they  always 
afterwards  kept  company  together  in  that  man's  mind,  as  if 
they  were  but  one  idea.  I  say  most  of  the  antipathies,  I 
do  not  say  all,  for  some  of  them  are  trnly  natural,  dejiend 
upon  our  original  constitution,  and  are  bom  with  ns;  but 
a  great  ])art  of  those  which  are  counted  natural,  would  ha.'v* 
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been  known  to  be  &om  unheeded,  though  perhajis  earijr,  ini> 
preasions,  or  wanton  fancies  at  first,  which  would  hare  been 
acknowledgol  the  originiJ  of  them,  if  they  had  be«n  witsIt 
observed.  A  grown  ]iersun  surfeiting  with  honev  no  soooer 
hears  the  name  of  it,  but  his  fancy  immediately  carries  siclc- 
neag  and  qualms  to  his  stomach,  and  he  cannot  bear  the 
■wary  idea  of  it;  other  ideas  of  dislike,  and  sicknesi,  and  romit- 
ing,  presently  accom|>any  it,  and  he  is  disturbed,  but  he 
knows  from  whence  to  date  this  weakness,  and  out  tell  bov 
he  got  this  indisposition.  Had  this  happened  to  him  by  au 
over-dose  of  honey,  when  a  child,  all  the  same  effects  would 
have  followed,  but  the  cause  would  have  been  mirtaken,  and 
the  antipathy  counted  natural. 

8.  I  mention  this,  not  out  of  any  great  neceasitj  then  ii 
in  this  present  argument  to  distinguish  nicely  between  na- 
tural and  acquired  antipathies;  but  I  take  notice  of  it  for 
another  purj)ose,  viz.,  that  those  who  have  children,  or  Ihf 
charge  of  their  education,  would  think  it  worth  their  while 
diligently  to  watch,  and  carefully  to  prevent  the  undue  ce«^ 
nexion  of  ideas  in  the  minds  uf  young  people.  This  is  the 
time  most  susceptible  of  lasting  impressions;  and  though 
those  relating  to  the  health  of  the  body  are  by  discreet 
]>eople  minde<(  and  fenced  against,  yet  1  am  apt  to  doubt, 
that  those  which  relate  more  pecidiarly  to  the  mind,  and 
terminate  in  the  understanding  or  passions,  have  been  much 
less  heeded  than  the  thing  deserves:  nay,  those  relating 
purely  to  the  understanding,  have,  as  I  suspect  been  by  most 
men  wholly  overlooke<l.* 

9.  A  ffreat  Cauae  of  Errors. — This  wrong  connexion  in  oar 
minds  of  ideas,  in  themselves  loose  and  independent  of  one 
another,  has  such  an  influence,  and  is  of  so  great  force  t« 
■et  us  awry  in  our  actions,  as  well  moral  as  natural,  passions, 
veasouings,  and  notions  themselves,  that  perhaps  there  is  not 
•ny  one  thing  that  deserves  more  to  be  looked  after. 

*  And  ap  to  thia  dity  have  not  been  acted  on :  for  teachcn 
continue  to  give  riae  in  tiie  minda  of  Uieir  pupila  to  diaagreea 
in  couDcxion  n-ith  the  mosl  beautiful  departmenti  of  leamias. 
frum  ichool  aasocialionn,  aoniemen  have  an  aversion  to  Euripidea,  olhcnl 
to  Homer,  aa  Lord  Byron  to  Horace.  Had  aound  judgment  pmUe^l 
over  thoir  edacation,  those  namea  would  have  been  baked  id  IM*  ] 
loinda  witli  eveijr  lublima  aiui  pleaauniUs  iiu«H«^ — Ko. 
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10.  Inttanoea. — The  ideas  of  goblins  and  sprites  have  really 
no  more  to  do  with  darkuesa  than  light;  yet  let  but  a  foolish 
mnid  inculcate  these  often  on  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  rais« 
them  there  together,  jiossibly  he  shall  never  be  able  to  sepa- 
rate them  again  so  long  as  he  lives;  but  darkness  shall  ever 
afterwards  bring  with  it  those  frightfiil  ideas,  and  they  shall 
be  so  joined,  that  he  can  no  more  bear  the  one  than  the 
other. 

11.  A  man  receives  a  sensible  injury  from  another,  thinks 
on  the  man  and  that  action  over  and  over;  and  by  rumi- 
nating on  them  strongly,  or  much  in  his  mind,  so  cements 
those  two  ideas  together,  that  he  makes  them  almost  one ; 
never  thinks  on  the  man,  but  the  pain  and  displeasure  he 
Buffered  comes  into  his  mind  with  it,  so  that  he  scarce  dis- 
tinguishes them,  but  has  as  much  au  aversion  for  the  one  as 
the  other.  Thus  hatreds  are  often  begotten  from  slight  and 
innocent  occasions,  and  quarrels  propagated  and  continued 
in  the  world. 

12.  A  man  has  sufiered  pain  or  sickness  in  any  place;  he 
saw  his  friend  die  in  such  a  room;  though  these  have  in 
nature  nothing  to  do  one  with  another,  yet  when  the  idea 
of  the  place  occurs  to  his  mind,  it  brings  (the  impression 
being  once  made)  that  of  the  pain  and  displeasure  with  it ; 
he  confounds  them  in  his  mind,  and  can  as  little  bear  the 
one  as  the  other. 

13.  Why  Time  cures  some  Disorders  in  the  Mind,  which 
lieason  cannot. — When  this  combination  is  settled,  and 
while  it  lasts,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  i*eason  to  help  us, 
2!Sd  relieve  us  from  the  effects  of  it.  Ideas  in  our  minds, 
wEen  they  are  there,  will  operate  according  to  their  natures 
•nd  drcumstaiices;  and  here  we  see  the  cause  why  time 
cures  certain  affections,  which  reason,  though  in  the  right, 
and  allowed  to  be  so,  has  not  j>ower  over,  nor  is  able  against 
them  to  prevail  with  those  who  are  apt  to  hearken  to  it  in 
other  cases.  The  death  of  a  child  that  was  the  daily  delight 
of  its  mother's  eyes,  and  joy  of  her  soul,  rends  from  her 
heart  the  whole  comfort  of  her  life,  and  gives  her  all  vhe 
torment  imaginable :  use  the  consolations  of  reason  in  this 
case,  and  you  were  as  good  preach  ease  to  one  on  the  rack, 
and  hope  to  allay,  by  rational  discourses,  the  pain  of  his 
joints  teaiing  asunder.     Till  time  has  by  diause  «fcYKraN«& 
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diild  retsniing  to  ber  memofy,  all  «»ti«iiiiiiii<atka^  thM«bj 

ever ao  geMonahlr,  are  in  T»in;  wtd. thtJefotry  ■ome  in  ^  ' 

the  unkm  betmea  theM  ideas  is  nerer  itiwnlwrt, 

livee  in  moaRmi^  and  cany  an  inonnhle  aotrow  to  thait 

graves.* 

U.  FurOer  IiuUmea  of  tlm  £J«cl  of  lAe  jtaaotiartan  /I 
/(iaof, — A  friend  of  mine  knew  one  peiiectly  cured  of  nai-J 
neaa  bj  a  very  harsh  and  offensive  opetatkm.     The 
tnan  who  vas  thus  recovered,  with  great  aeaae  of 
and   acknowledgment   owned  the  care  all  hia  life 
the  greatest  obligation  he  could  have  received;  bat,  vh 
ever  gratitude  and  reason  suggested  to  him,  be  ooold 
bear  the  sight   of  the  operator:  that  image  hroog^ 
with  it  the  idea  of  that  agony  which  he  suffered  from ' 
hands,  whidi  was  too  mighty  and  intolerable  fior  hioi 
endure. 

15.  Many  children,  imputing  the  pain  they  endued  at 
school  to  their  books  they  were  corrected  for,  so  join 
ideas  together,  that  a  book  becomes  their  avcrsioD,  and  ' 
are  nevw  reconciled  to  the  study  and  use  ci  them  all  < 
lives  after;  and  thus  reading  becomes  a  torment  to 
which  otherwise  po&iibly  they  might  have  made  the  great-l 
pleasure  of  their  Uvea.  There  are  rooms  convenient  enoagk«/ 
that  some  men  cannot  study  in,  and  fashions  of  veaaelsi  wbi^J 
though  ever  so  clean  and  commodious,  they  cannot  drink  oat ' 
o^  and  that  by  reason  of  some  accidental  ideas  which  an 
annexed  to  them,  and  make  them  offensive:  and  who  ia 
dtere  that  hath  not  observed  some  man  to  flag  at  the  i 
anoe^  or  in  the  company  of  some  certain  person  ooi  oil 
wise  superior  to  hun,  but  because,  having  onoe  on 
oooasion  got  the  ascendant,  the  idea  of  authority  and  i" 
goes  along  with  that  of  the  person,  and  he  that  has 
thus  subjected,  is  not  able  to  separate  themt 

16.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  so  plentiful  everywhere,  that 
if  I  add  one  more,  it  is  only  for  the  pleasant  oddaesaof  it.  It 
is  of  a  young  gentleman,  who,  having  loamt  to  dance,  aao 
that  to  great  perfection,  there  happened  to  stand  an  old  trunk 
in  the  room  where  he  learnt.     IDie  idea  of  this  reaackalak 
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pieco  of  household  stuff  had  so  mixed  itself  with  the  tarns 
and  Btcps  of  all  his  dances,  that  though  ia  that  chamber  ho 
could  daace  excoIluDtly  well,  yet  it  was  ocly  whilst  that 
trunk  was  there;  nor  could  he  perform  well  in  any  other 
place,  unless  that  or  some  such  other  tinink  had  its  due  po8i- 
tion  in  the  room.  If  this  btory  shall  be  suspected  to  be 
dreased  ap  with  some  comical  circumstances,  a  little  beyond 
precise  nature,  I  answer  for  myself  that  I  had  it  some  years 
ncoe  from  a  very  sober  and  worthy  man,  upon  his  own 
knowledge,  as  I  report  it;  and  I  dare  say  there  are  very 
few  inquisitive  jiei-sons  who  read  this,  who  have  not  met 
'with  accounts, :  if  not  examples,  of  this  nature,  that  may 
parallel,  or  at  least  justify  this.* 

17.  JU Influence  on  inteUecttialllabiU. — Intellectual  habits 
and  defects  this  way  contracted,  are  not  less  fi-equent  and 
powerful,  though  less  observed.  Let  the  ideas  of  being  and 
matter  be  strongly  joined,  either  by  education  or  much 
thought,  whilst  these  are  still  combined  in  the  mind,  what 
notions,  what  reasonings,  will  there  be  about  separate  spirits? 
Li^t  custom  from  the  very  childhood  have  joined  figure  and 
shape  to  the  idea  of  God,  and  what  absui'dities  will  that  mind 
he  liable  to  about  the  Deity  1 

Let  the  idea  of  infallibility  be  inseparably  joined  to  any 
person,  and  these  two  constantly  together  possess  the  mind ; 
and  then  one  body,  in  two  places  at  once,  shall  unexamined 
be  swallowed  for  a  certain  truth,  by  an  implicit  faith,  when- 
over  that  imagined  infallible  person  dictates  and  demands 
SMient  without  inquiry. 

18.  ObiervabU  in  diff&rertt  Sects. — Some  such  wrong  and 
unnatunil  combiuatioua  of  ideas  will  be  found  to  establish 
the  irreconcilablo  opposition  between  different  sects  of  phi- 
losophy and  religion;  for  we  cannot  imagine  every  one  of 
their  followers  to  impose  wilfully  on  himself,  and  knowingly 
refuse  truth  offered  by  jjain  reason.  Interest,  though  it 
does  a  great  deal  in  the  case,  yet  cannot  be  thought  to  work 
whole  BOcietic's  of  men  to  so  universal  a  perverseness,  as  that 

•  From  the  eiamplog  above  given,  which  the  experience  of  tnort  men 
vrill  corrobonte,  it  may  be  Been  how  carefully  anociAtionj  of  this  kind 
■hoold  bo  guardad  against  in  the  education  of  youth.  Moat  6xed  habit* 
in  things  indifferent  are  contemptible,  eitbei  aa  ridicujoua,  or  aa  laadiog 
to  onalava  the  mind. — Eo. 
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every  one  of  them  to  a  man  should  knowingly  suioUin 
iaiaebood:  some  at  least  must  be  allowed  to  do  what  all 
pretend  to;  L  e.,  to  pursue  truth  sincerely;  acd  thi 
fore  there  muat  be  something  that  blinds  their  nni 
standings,  and  makes  them  not  see  the  falsehood  of  wl 
thej  embrace  for  real  truth.  That  which  thus  captiral 
their  reasons  and  leads  men  of  sincerity  blindfold  from  oom- 
mon  sense,  will,  when  examined,  be  found  to  be  what  we 
are  speaking  of:  some  independent  ideas,  of  no  alliance  to 
one  anotheTi  are  by  education,  custom,  and  the  constant  din 
of  their  party,  so  coupled  in  their  minds,  that  they  always 
appear  there  together;  and  they  can  no  more  separate  them 
in  their  thoughts  than  if  they  were  but  one  idea,  and  they 
operate  as  if  they  were  so.  This  gives  sense  to  jargon,  do- 
monstnition  tu  absurdities,  and  consiHtency  to  nonsense,  and 
is  the  foundation  of  the  greatest,  I  had  almost  said  of  all,  the 
errors  in  the  n-orld;  or  if  it  does  not  reach  so  far,  it  is  at 
least  the  most  dangerous  one,  since,  so  far  as  it  obtains,  it 
hinders  men  from  seeing  sind  examining.  When  two  things 
in  themselves  disjoined,  appear  to  the  sight  constantly  united; 
if  the  eye  sees  these  things  riveted,  which  are  loose,  where 
will  you  begin  to  rectiiy  iho  misuuies  that  follow  in  two 
idea.s,  that  they  have  been  accustomed  so  to  join  in  their 
minds,  ns  to  substitute  one  for  the  other,  and,  as  I  am  apt  to 
thick,  often  without  ])erceiving  it  themselves?  This,  whilst 
they  are  under  the  deceit  of  it,  makes  thera  incapable  of 
conviction,  and  they  applaud  themselves  as  zeaUjus  chiunpioDS 
for  truth,  when  indeed  they  are  contending  for  error,  and 
the  confusion  of  two  different  ideas,  which  a  customary  ooo- 
nexiou  of  them  in  their  minds  hath  to  them  made  in  effect 
but  one,  fills  their  heads  with  false  views,  and  their  reasoningf 
with  false  consequences. 

19.  Condttsion, — Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the 
original,  sorts,  and  extent  of  our  ideas,  with  several  other 
considerations  about  these  (I  know  not  whether  I  may  ay 
instruments)  or  materials  of  our  knowledge,  the  tuetbod 
I  at  first  pro]>osed  to  myself  would  now  require  that  I 
should  immediately  proceed  to  show  what  use  the  usdai^ 
•tondiug  mok&s  of  them,  and  what  knowledge  we  bav* 
by  them.  This  ■waa  that  which,  in  the  first  general  vjo*  I 
bad  of  this  BuViiect,  Nsaa  ^\\  'Ot«.\."V  'CiM»\ii;^\.  "V  i&QGi'cSi&.  ^t« 
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to  do ;  bnt,  upon  a  nearer  approach,  I  find  that  there  is  so 
dose  a  connexion  between  ideas  and  words,  and  onr  ab- 
stract ideas  and  general  words  have  so  constant  a  relation 
one  to  another,  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  clearly  and 
distinctly  of  our  knowledge,  which  all  consists  in  propcsi* 
tkms,  without  considering,  first,  the  nature,  nse,  and  signi- 
fication of  language;  which,  therefore,  must  be  the  business 
of  tiie  next  book. 


mm  ov  TOLum  i. 


unnxns  miiTBD  n  whuak  down  axd  ion,  loniD,  lumois  ttmiA 
AID  CHABoa  own. 
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Bm.  poRt  dro.  I*. 

Jameson's  Shakespeare's  Heroines.    8m.  potst  8vo.  3<.  M. 

Lamb's  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets  of  the  Tims  of 
Elizabeth.  Witb  Noto>,  togelber  witb  the  Bxtnoti  (ram  tfaa  Oanliik 
Playi.    Sm.  poit  8vo.  :{•.  lid. 

Ballads  and  Bongs  of  the  Peasantry  of  England,  taken  down  tran 

oral  tvcltation,  and  traliwribed  from  priTattf  munutcrlpbi.  rtm  bnia/t«ldi«« 
and  auarcc  publiDatious.     Edited  by  Robort  B«U.     Sm.  po«t  Mro,  3a.  fill, 

Percy's  Rellquea  of  Ancient  EngUsh  Poetry.  Collected  by  Thomas 
P«roy,  Lord  Bibbop  of  Dramorf.  Witb  an  Bjoay  on  Ajident  Mim^rvb.  atui  a 
Oloaury.    A  cow  edition  by  J.  V.  Priohord,  A.M.    Z  toU.    Sio.  poet  Sra  ?•. 

BngllBh  Sonnets  by  Living  Writers.  Selected  and  arranged,  witb 
a  Note  on  the  Hirtory  of  the  Sonnet,  by  6.  Waddiugton,  Snd  cditioii, 
enlarged.     Fcap.  ftro.  'U,  6fl. 


English  Sonnets  by  Poets  of  the  Past. 

8.  Waddinf^n.     Fcap.  Sto.  '2*.  tid. 


Selected  and  arranged  by 
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Who  Wrote  It  P    A  Dictionary  of  Common  Poetical  Quotations  in 
tbo  English  lAnipuco.     Itb  oditlou.    Feap.  8to.  2<.  6d. 

Bohn'B  Dictionary  of  Quotations  from  the  Englinh  PmIs,  arranged 
according  to  tubjecu.    Ubodiliuu.    Post  Hro.  da. 


New  EditioDB,  {oap.  8vo.  2:  itd.  each  net. 

THE    ALDINE   EDITION 

or  TBI 

BRITISH    POETS. 

'This  exoelleiit  edition  of  the  Rogliah  claMioa,  witli  their  oompleta  text«  and 
Mholarlj  introduotiooA,  are  lomethiDg  very  differeut  from  the  o1ie«p  TolnmM  of 
eitreota  which  Are  jiut  now  eo  much  too  oommon.' — St.  Jonwj'i  QajttU, 

'  An  exoelleat  nriea.    8m«ll,  hudj,  and  oomplete.'— Suturdav  fimne. 


Akenslde.  Edited  by  Bev.  A.  Dyoe. 
BeatUe.    Edited  by  Bev.  A.  Dyoe. 
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Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 


Edited  by  B.  B.  Johnson. 
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Campbell.  Edited  by  his  son-in- 
law,  the  Bev.  A.  W.  Hill.  With  Uemoir 
tiy  W.  AUinirham. 

Chatterton.    Edited  by  the  Bev. 

W.  W.    8l[eat,  M.A.    2  vol'!. 
Chaucer.   Edited  by  Dr.  K.  Morrin, 

witli  Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas.  6  vols. 

Churohill.  Edited  by  Jas.  Hannay. 
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*Colerldg8.    Edited  by  T.   Asbe, 

B.A.     £voll. 

ColUns.      Edited     by     W.     Moy 

ThomaA. 

I      Cowper.    Edited  by  John  Bruce, 

K.S.A.    3voU. 

'      Dryden.    Edited  by  the  Bev.  B. 
Hooper,  M.A.    i  roU. 

Falconer.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Mitford. 

Ooldsmlth.      Edited    by    Austin 

Dobfloo. 
•Oray.    Edited  by  J.  Bradahaw, 

LL.D. 
Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  A.  B. 

Groaart. 

*Herrlok.  Edited  by  Oeoree  Saints- 
bury.    2  vols. 

•KeaU.  Edited  by  the  late  Lord 
Houghton. 

*  Tbtift  ralnmaa  may  alio  be  had  bound 
j  and  back  by  QleetOB  Whito, 


Xlrke  White.     Edited  by  J.  Potter 

BriKoe.  [PrtjHirinj. 

HUton.    Edited  by  Dr.  Bradahaw. 

3  Tola. 

PameU.    Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 

Pope.    Edited   by  O.    B.  Dennii. 

Witli  Memoir  by  John  Dennia.    5  Tola. 

Prior.    Edited  by  B.  B.  Johnson. 
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Raleigh  and  Wotton.     With  S«- 

lis^tiotiH  from  tht!  WritintrA  of  other 

COOKTLY  POETS  from  1S40  to  1650. 

Kditcil  liy  VtiD.  Archdeacon  Hannah, 

D.C.L. 

Rogers.    Edited  by  Edward  Bell, 

M.A. 

Scott.    Edited   by  John    Dennis. 

5  voU. 

Shakespeare's  Poems.    Edited  by 
Rur.  A.  Dyoe. 
,  Shelley.     Edited  by   B.    Buxton 
I       Forman.    5  vole, 
I  Spenser.    Edited  by  J,  P«yne  0«1. 

her,  !>  vols. 

Surrey.     Edited    by    J.  Yeowell. 
Swift.     Edited    by    the    Rev.    J. 

Mitford.    3  vola 

Thomson.    Edited  by  the  Rev,  D. 

0.  Tovey.    2  ToU.  (Prfpariay. 

Taughan.  Sacred  Poems  and  Picas 
Ejacalationii.  Edited  by  the  Be*.  H. 
Lyto. 

Wordsworth.     Edited    by    Prol. 

Dowden.    7  voUu 
Wyatt     Edited    by  J.   Yeowell 
Toujsg.     Edited  by  the  Bev.   J. 

.Mitford.    2  ToU. 
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Mamolr  of  Sdward  Craven  Hawtrey,  D.D.,  neodmuter,  and  iill«r> 
mnli  ProToat,  of  Eton.  B;  F.  )tt.  Jolm  TliAokcnr,  M.A.  With  Porlnll 
and  3  Oolonrod  IUii>tr%tion«.    Mmiklt  crown  8ro.  7*.  6J. 

MemoiialB  of  the  Hon.  Ion  Kelth-Talooner,  Ule  Lord  Almoner'*  | 
Profataor  of  Anbic  in  tbe  nnlTersltjr  of  Ciunhrid^,  anil  USmiotntrj  to 
Mohammeduu  of  Soothern    Arabia.      Bt  Dm    Rct.   Robert  Sinker,  D.I 

With  naw  Portrait.    Oth  edition.    Orbim  Kro.  i:  (U. 

A  Memoir  of  Edward  Btaere,  Third  Missionary  Bishop  in  C»ntnl* 
Africa.    B7  the  Rer.  B.  >I.  Heaiil«7,  M.A.    With  Portntit,  Funr  Illiutratloiu. 
axul  Map.    2nd  edition,  revired.    Crown  8ro.  hs. 

Franvols  Severln  Maroeau.      A  Biography.      By  OapUin  T.   0. 

Johnaon.     With  Portraita  and  Matit.    Crown  Sro.  5«. 


lianmaiiiii^B 


Robert  Bohumann.    Hia  Life  aiid  Works.    By  August  Bel 
Truutlated  bj  A.  L.  Al^ar.    6m.  post  8ro.  3».  6d. 

Schumann'a  Early  letters.    Translated  by  May  Herbert.    NVith  a 

Profaco  bj  Sir  Goorge  OrOTP,  D.O.L.    dm-  port  8to.  3«.  6d. 

William  Shakespeare.    A  Literary  Biography  by  Earl  Elze,  Ph.D., 

LL.D.    Tranidatod  bjr  L.  Dora  Schmitt.    8m.  pott  8ro.  S«. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  with  the  Tour  in  the  Hebridefl,  and 

Johnaoniana.     Now  edition,  with   Notes   and   Appeodiom   fay  tt.-'   '* 
Alexander  Napier,  M.A..  Triuity  OoUo«;o,  Cambiidfre.  VlMir  "f 
Editor  of  the  Cambridge  Edition   of  the  *  Theoloi{ical  Worlu   . 
With  Steel  Bngrarln^a    5to1ii.    Demy  8vo,  31.;  ur  in  fi  toU.  «m    pi> 
3i.6d.  eaoh. 

Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets.    Edited,  iiritb  Notes,  by  Mrs.  Akx 
ander  Napier,  and  an  Intr 
8m.  pott  8to.  it.  Sil.  each. 


ander  Napier,  and  an  Introduction  taj  Praretaor  1.  W.  Halee,  U  A.    .1 1 
I  8to.  "    "  • 


North's  Lives  of  the  Norths:  Right  Hon.  Francis  North,  Baroai 
Onlldford,  the  Hon.  3lr  Dudley  North,  and  the  Hun.  and  Ber.  Dr.  Joba  I 
North.    Kdit«dbrA.  Jeaaopp,  D.O.    With .1  Portraits.    StoIi.    8m.  pot*  Sto, 
Si.  «<1.  Moh. 

Vasarl's  Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  Painters,  Sotilptors, 
Architect*.    TraudatodbyMni.  J.  Foater.wltbNotm.    Srola. 
»•.  6d.  aauh. 

Walton's  Lives  of  Donne,  Hooker,  fto.      New  edition,  revised  by' 
A  H.  BoUen.    With  nnniemoi  lUoiitmtlona.    8ni.  poat  Kyo.  V. 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur).     The  Life  and  Labours  of  the  late  Thomas 

Brasaey.     7th  edition.     8m.  pual  4ru.  Il  id. 
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The  Life  of  Hernando  Cortes,  and  the  Conqoest  of  Mi 


exieo^H 


Dodiouted  to  Thomaa  Oarlyle.    i  voU.    Small  poat  8ro.  3a.  lU. 

The  Life  of  Christopher  Columbus,  the  Oiaooveter  of  Aroerici.' 

loth  edition.    Small  poat  mto.  it.  <kl. 

The  Life  of  Plzarro.     With  some  Aocomit  of  his  Auooiaiet 
is  the  Ootiqnait  o(  Peru,    iri  iilWou.    Small  poat  8vo.  :1a.  (U. 

The  Life  of  Lsls  CB»aa,Vbe  K.yiii9^«  Q\.<&i«v\^^aK«t.  va^viBtiatu 
jlaall  port  8*0.  'M.  ftd. 
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Irving  (Washington).    Life  of  Oliver  Qoldamlth.    In. 

Life  and  Voyages   of  Columbus   smd   his   Oompanlona. 
2  voU.     WitU  I'ortreiU.    S».  6(1.  .su'h. 

Life  of  Mahomet  and  His  SuooessorB.  With  Portrait,  3«.  M. 

Life  of  George  Washington.    With  Portrait.    4  vols.  3«,  Bd, 


By  his  nephew,  Pierre 


OkCll. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  Irving. 

K.  IrriiiK,     Witli  Porinut.    2  vols.  'M.  ikl.  i^ncb. 

Lookhart's  Life  of  Bums.    Ro-isod  and  oorreoted  with  Notes  and 
App<3ndtcv«,  bj  WiUiniu  Hoott  Doufcliui.    With  Portrait.    8m,  poat  Bro.  !b.  (M. 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson.    With  Additional  Notes,  Index,  Porlraiti, 

PlAnff,  and  npirnrds  of  50  Rn4{T»Tin|pi.    8m.  poflt  Sto.  h*. 

Life  of  Wesley,  and  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Metbodism. 

With  Portrait.    8m.  port  8to.  S>. 

Life  of  Wellington.    By  ■  An  Old  Soldier.'    From  the  materials  ol 

Miunvlh    With  18  Sluol  KngniTinga.    Sm.  poat.  Bro.  S*. 

Life  of  Burko.    By  Sir  Jaines  Prior.     Witli  Portrait.     8m.  post  8to, 

Life  and  Letters  of  Looke.    By  Lord  King.    Sm.  post  8vo.  it.  M. 
Life  of  Pope.   By  Bobort  Corruthers.    Illustrated.   Sm.  poet.  Bvo,  ht. 


Oelllnl'i  Memohrs.  Translated  by  T.  Boseoe.  With  Portrait. 
Bm.  i>f>«t  Hvo.  'A*.  Rd. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Oolonel  Hutchinson.      By  his  Widow. 

With  Portrait.    8m.  port  !<yo.  3«.  6ii. 

Memorials  and  Letters  of  Oharles  Lamb.  Talfourd's  edition, 
roriMxI.    Bj  W.  Oru^w  Hulitt.    8  toUi.    8m.  port  8ro,  S«.  8d.  each. 

Robert  Southey:    The  Story  of  bis  Life  Written  in  his  Letters. 

With  ui  iDtrotluctiou.     Eflited  bj  John  Doanls.     8m&U  poet  8ro.  'i».  6d. 

Letters  and  Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Edited,  with 
Memoir,  bjr  W.  Moj  Thomu.  ReriMsd  edition,  with  5  PortniU.  2  voU. 
am&ll  post  Bro.  &«.  each. 

Memoirs  of  Philip  de  bommlnes.  TrnusUted  by  A.  B.  Sooble.  With 
PortruiU.    2  Toll,  amall  port  Bro.  a*.  Bd.  saoh. 


Diary   of  Samuel   Pepya.      TrauHcribed  from  the  Shorthand 
|M.  tijr  lh«   lU'v.  Myuurc   DriKht,  MA.    With   Lo'd  Brsjbrooke'i  Nolaa. 
ditl*<l,  «ith  Ailditiouv,  hr   Heury   H.   Whewtley,  F.S.A.     9  roliL  dflm^ 
witfa  PurtnulM  and  oth<ir  IiluAtratiunK,  tun.  Hd.  each. 
*«*  The  onlj  compli-te  edition. 
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Evelyn's    Diary    and    Correspondenoc,   with    tlie    Private   Oorre- 
ajKiitiluiii'v  of  Utuu-loB  I.  KDd  Sir  KdwHnI  Nictiolaa,  luuj  between  8ir  Kdwafd 
Hrile    (Knrl  of  Cliu-RUdoD)  and   Sir  Kiohard   Browne.     Bdited   from  tha 
Orisuial  M88.  by  W.  Bray,  tj^ti.     With  U  Kn«n,'na«k.     W  '«\te.  «Hi^ 
port  8ro.M>, 
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Pepys'  Diary  and  Oorrespondenoe.    With  Life  and  Notea  by  Lord 

Brnybrooko,  and  31  Ku^rravin^^.     4  voU.  Ainall  pot^t  8to.  20*. 

The  Early  Diary  of  Frances  Bumey,  1768  - 1778.  Willi  a  Selec- 
tion (ram  h«r  GolTfispon(lenc<^  and  fram  tbo  Joum&lA  of  h«>r  8i«terft,  Scuitt 
and  Ohnrlotto  Bumcy.     Edited  bjr  Aunii*  Rainc-  KUl*.     %  vols,  demy  ^aro,  SiA, 

The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  D'Arblay.      Aa  edited  by  her 

Nicoo,  ChurloUo  Barrott.    With  i>ortnit«.    4  vol*,  demy  8to.  aOi. 

Handbooks  of  English  Literature.  Edited  by  J.  VI.  lialea,  M.A... 
Follow  of  r'hriifl'B  CoUoiro,  Oamhridire,  Profeaaor  of  Bntfliah  Lit«miar«  iht 
Kinjr'ii  ColUyp,  Loudon.    Croim  Hto.  .St.  64.  vuitu 

iThe  Age  of  Pope.     By  John  Dennis. 
The  Age  of  Dryden.    By  R.  Garnett,  LL.D. 
The  Age  of  Milton.     By  J.  Baas  Mallinger,  M.A.,  and  the 
Itcv.  J.  H.  U.  Mn-terman. 
The  Age  of  Wordsworth.    By  Prof.  C.  H.  Herford,  Utt.D. 
The  Age  of  Chaucer.     By  Profcsaor  Halea. 
The  Age  of  Shakespeare.    By  Professor  Hales. 
The  Age  of  Johnson.     By  Tliomas  Seooombe. 
The  Age  of  Tennyson.    By  Professor  Hugh  Walker. 

Ten  Brinks  History  of  Engliah  Literature.  Vol.  I. — Earty^ 
Knt.-li>-li  Mttralurv  (to  Wiclif).  Tnui«lnted  into  Knglinb  by  Uonot  M. 
Ktinnody,  Profeuor  of  Otinnan  Lit«nitare  in  the  BniolElyn  CoUoinats  lASli- 
tnte.  3>.  IM.  Vol.  tl.— (Wiclif,  Clianccr,  KarliiMt  Drama,  K»naiawa9). 
Tnuulatcd  by  W.  Olarks  Bobinaon,  Pb.D.  it.  ad.  Vol  III.  — (To  tba  UmU 
of  SorrayX  Edited  by  Profaaaor  Aloia  BnuidL  Tnuulated  by  L.  Don 
Schmiti.    Small  poat  Sto.  3i,  M. 
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The  British  Fleet :   the  Growth,  Achievomenta,  and  Duties  of  the 

Navy  of  tbe  Empire.     By  Oomtuaader  CharlM  N.  RobiuAOn,  B.X.    With  150 
lUustratloux.     Chenpor  Mlitiou,     Grown  8to.  6t. 

Achievements  of  Cavalry.  By  General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C, 
■i.C.B.,  Q.C.H.O.    Crown  Mto.  with  Map<  and  Plana.  [InUupna*. 

The  Campaign  of  Sedan:  The  Downfall  of  tbe  Second  Empli«, 
Anf:u«t-8ept«mbcr  1K70.  By  QconTv  Boopcr.  With  Gtmcral  Map  and  ttU 
Plan*  of  BattloB.     Demy  8to.  14a.  t 

Waterloo :  The  Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon.  A  History  of  tbe 
Campaign  of  181&.  By  OoorKs  Uouper.  Witli  Uaprf  and  Plana.  New  silitjon, 
reviacd.     SmaU  poil  Biro.  Da.  lid. 


History  of  the  Irish   Rebellion   in  1798. 

lllua*.nit<M)  Ity  Gtvrpt.-  Cniik^lmtik      IJtli  wlilion. 


By  W.  H, 

7i.  6d. 
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The  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain  during  the  Reign  of  Queen 

Anne,  17"1*-1711.    Ita^^l  on  OriLniial  MuiinncnpU  niid  Cuulim)n,>rary  Itroonla- 
Uy  Col.  tbt)  Bon.  Arthur  ParnuU,  H.E.     Dsmy  8tu.  lU.     With  Mav.  itc 


be  Revolutionary  lfi.ovea\Qiit&  oV  l&4.e-Q  in  Italy,  Austria.  Hun- 
£«ry,  and  Germany.  VfViU  lomo Yaatnvu)i\;kucktA>i!t»  \graTunha*\;«£n»:|JOBz«L 
feara.     By  0.  BdmnnS  ttaunce. 
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History  of  Q^nnony  In  the  Middle  Agea.    By  E.  F.  Hendeiaon, 

('h.D.     Crown  Bvo.  7«.  Od.  not. 

England  In  the  Fifteenth  Century.  BythelatcKev.W.  Denton,  H.A,, 

Worooster  l^ollet»f ,  Oxfonl.     Di-niy  ftvo.  l-». 

History  of  Modem  Etirope,  from  the  Taking  of  Constantinople  to 

thi'   K.4tAttli.<hmtmt  of  tbf   Oomian   Empiro,   A.l>.    l-i&^-l^l.      Itj   thu   \jkte 
Dr.  T.  H.  Djer.     A  now  edition.    .S  voU.  21.  12>.  tiJ. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.  From  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  T^urn  of  Kiuem  Aiuo.  Bj  A^noA  BtriokUiid.  Library  edition.  With 
Portnuu,  Anto^n^plu,  iind  Ticfnolitc*.  8  roU.  demy  8to.  7f.  Od,  eaofa.  AUo 
ft  Cheaper  Kdition  in  6  vols,  with  6  Portmlta,  unall  poKt  Bvd.  9l)a, 

Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.    By  Agnes  Strickland.    With  Index 

and  2  I^ortroitu  of  Mary.     2  voU.  iimall  poet  8to.  1">«, 

Uves  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  Princesses.    By  Agnes  Strickland. 

Willi  Ptirtraita.     Small  port  8vo.  .^». 

[The  Works  of  Flavlus  JosephuB.  Whiston'sTranelation.  Thoroughly 
reviHwI  by  Rev.  A.  R.  !*liillt!to,  M.A.  With  Topoifnipliioal  and  Qeoffrapblval 
Not<--«  tiy  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.U.    S  toU.  nmoll  |.o.t  8»o.  17».  6d. 

Coxe's  Memoirs  of  the  Cuke  of  Marlborou^.  3  vols.  With  Por- 
trait*.   Small  poet  Bto.  3:  M.  each. 

*.*  Atlas  or  lax  Puma  or  Maslborocoh's  Oiiuru»n».    -(to.  \0t.  M, 
History  of  the  House  of  Austria.    4  vols.    With  Portraits. 

Small  iiojit  8vo.  lU.  tid.  uuib. 

Draper's  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe. 
2  Toli.    Small  poet  Svo.  :i«.  M.  each. 

Talokenberg's  History  of  Modem  PhUoaophy.  Tronalated  by 
Frofeeeor  A.  0.  Armslronfr.     Domy  8vo.  16*. 

Olbbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.     Complete 

and  UiiRbri4lKt'd,  with  Viiriorum   Noti'^,     With   Indnx,  Mnpff,  and  Pnitrait. 
"  voli.    Small  i>oi»t  Svo.  :U,  (id  eoidi, 

Oregoroviua's  History  of  the  City  of  Rome  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
TnuialattHl  by  Annio  llaniUton.  Grown  6to.  VoU.  I.,  11,,  and  III.,  eaiihtfu. 
nrt    Vol.  IT.,  in  2  parte,  each  U.  6d.  net 

Oulzot's  History  of  ClvUisatlon.    Translated  by  W.  Haxlitt.  S  vols. 

With  Portrait*.     Small  po>t  8to.  Ss.  6d.  each. 

Lamartlne's  History  of  the  Girondists.    3  vols.    With  Portraits. 

Sluult  po«t  Svo.  3f.  ImI.  r«ch. 

Maohlavelli's  History  of  Florence,  the  Prlnoe,  and  other  Works, 

With  Portrait.     Small  poat  Hvo.  St.  M. 

Martlneau's  (Harriet)  History  of  England,  from  180O-1816.  8m. 
poit  8to.  ;>.  6.1. 

History  of  the  Thirty  Yeara'  Peace,  k.i>.YSVVA>^.    V-<<S». 

SbmII  past  Si'u.  .'(a.  Ctl.  oAoh. 

teoMeJ'a  History,  of  Germany.     VJiVh  PortniX*.    *  -^"^ 

fio»t  8ro.  3m.  6d.  oitoh. 


A  Classified  Catalogne  of  Sekcttd  Works. 


I 


[iohelet'a  L.nther'a  Autobiography.   TranBlatad  by  Wniiam  HMliti 

HuiuJI  post  Svo.  3<.  tfiL 

History  of  the  Frenoh  Revolatlon  from  its  earliest  indiot- 

Uoni  U  thp  (lielit  of  the  Klii?  iu  1?9I .    Small  poit  8vo.  3<.  M. 

Mlgnet't  History  of  the  Frenoh  Bevolutlon,  from   1789  to  1814. 
With  Portrait  of  Napoleon  u  Pint  Coniol.    Small  pMl  8to.  it^  0<l. 

Motley's  Rise  of  the  Dutoh  RepubUo.    A  new  Edition,  with  Intro- 
duction hy  Monoure  D.  Oonway.    'I  Tob.    Bmall  po«t  8vo.  ^.  6d.  «%Af'h. 

Ranke'a  History  of  the  Popes.    Translated  by  E.  Foster.     8  vols. 
With  PortreiU.    Small  port  8vo.  3i.  Od.  aach. 


STANDARD   BOOKS. 

{Stt  alto  ' Biography  and  Uiitory,'  '  Pottry,'  'Fiction,'  itt.) 


Addison's  Works.     Witb  the  Notes  of  Bishop  Bard.     Edited  by 
H.  O.  Bohn.    A  Tobi.   With  Portrait  and  Plat<w.    Small  pa«t  Hto.  3«.  00.  i 


Baoon's  Essays,  and  Moral  and  Historical  Works.  Edited  hy  J.  Devey. 

With  Portrait,    Small  port  Svo.  :ti.  Od, 

Bede's   Eooleslastloal  History,  and   the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 

EditiMl  bjr  Rc'r.  Dr.  Gili-i.     With  Hup.     Small  pa<t  Rto.  fU. 

Browne's  (Sir  Thomas)  Works.     3  vols.     With  Portrait.      Small 
port  Sto.  ^  fid.  lach. 

Burke's  Works  and  Speeches.    8  vols.    Sm.  post  Svo.  St.  M.  each. 

Burton's   Anatomy  of  Melancholy.     Edited,  with  Notes,  by  the 

Rev.  A.  IC  Shilleto,  M.A,.  and  an  Introduction  b^  A.  H.  Bullim.  3  voU. 
Dam;  8vo.  with  biudiaf;  deiifrnod  bj  fllcMon  White,  31i.  (U,  not.  Also  a 
Ohfaip  Edition,  in  :)  voK    Small  poit  Svo.  3<.  (Id.  «wh. 

Coleridge's  Prose  Works.    Edited  by  T.  Ashe.    6  vols.    With  Por- 
tnUt.    SouUl  port  Svo.  3«.  Od.  each. 

Defoe's  Novels  and  Miscellaneous  Works.    7  vols.    With  Portrait. 

Small  poat  Bvu.  3i.  Sd.  iluiU. 

Dunlop's  History  of  Prose  Fiotlon.     Bevised  by  Heniy  WUeon. 
2  voU.    Small  poat  Svo.  St.  eadi. 

Emerson's  Works.    3  vols.    Small  poat  Svo.  3<.  64.  each. 

Ooldsmlth'i  (O.)  Works.    Edited  by  J.  W.  M.  Oibba.    6  voU.    With 
Portrait.    Small  po<t  Svo.  Si.  6d.  each. 

Gray  8  LeMtors.    New  Edition,  by  the  Bev.  D.  C,  Tovey,  M.A. 

[In  the  prut. 
Haslltt  (William).    Lectures  and  Essays.    7  vole.    Small  post  Svo. 

Sji.  Od.  each. 

IrvtBg  (Wuhlngton).     Oomplete  Works.     15  vols,     Witb  Por- 

Ppflttf  ic.    Small  port  8vo.  &i.  Ad,  vac>v. 


A  Classified  Catalogue  <^  Selected  JVorks. 


Ijamb'i  Esaaya  of  EU»  and  Ellaoa.    With  Fortnit.     Small  post 

Sra.  St.  oi.  J 

liOOka  (John).     Fhlloaophioal  Worka.     Edited  hj  J.  A.  St.  John. ' 

2  roU.     With  Portrait.     SnuJl  pout  Rvo.  3«.  (i.l,  oiujh. 

Mill   (John   Stuart).     Essays.     Collected  from  voriona  sonreea  by 

J.  W.  M.  niliba.    SDiall  post  Mto.  3:  M. 

Milton's  Prose  Works.    Edited  by  J.  A.  St.  John.     3  vols.     With 
Fortnit*.    amiiU  poit  Kto.  3>.  M,  wch. 

Prout'a  (Father)  Rellquea.    6v  Rev.  F.  Mahony.    Copyright  edition.  I 
With  KtchingK  hy  MhoUm.    SninJl  post  8va.  3>. 

Swift  (Jonathan).     Proae  Worka.     With  Introdnotlon  by  W.  £,  H. 
iMtkj.ILP.    Id  aboot  8  rolniDai.    Snwll  poit  Sro.  Si.  6d.  auh. 

WnU.  I.  M'l  ff.  iliorlly. 

Walton's  (laaak)  Angler.     Edited  by  Edward  Jease.     With  339] 

Kntn'i^'iaf^  o°  Wood  uud  Btwl.     Sluall  J«wt  Sro.  9<. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Selborae.    Edited  by  Edward  Jesse. 

With  40  Portroitft  i\nd  CidounMl  I'liiU->s.     BmiUl  poit  8to.  S*. 

Toung  (Arthur).    Travela  In  France  during- the  Yeora  1787-89. 

E<Iit<i<l  hy  M.  B('tliam'K<lwarda.    With  Portruit.     Small  post  Bvo.  So.  8d. 

Tour  In  Ireland  during  the  yeara  1776-9.    Edited  by  A. 

W.  Hiitton,  Llbmriaii.  National  Lilwrnl  Cluli.     With  nildiMgnirli.v  t.y  J.  P. 
Anddnjn.     Indoi  and  Mnp,    -  volH.     timall  post  tivo. ,'.!«.  (Id.  oiudi. 


Comte'a  PoaltlTe  Philoaophy.  Translated  and  Condensed  by 
Hftiriot  Marttueac  New  edition,  with  Introduction  hy  Frodnic  Harrijoa. 
3  vol».    Small  post  Sro.  5e.  each. 

Philosophy  of  the  Bolencea,  heing  an  Exposition  of  the 


I 


I 


Princtples  of  tho  '  Oottn  de  Fhilonophlo  PoaitiTe,'    By  G.  11.  Lcwo,    With 
Indtfx.    Small  poat  Bro.  it, 

Hegel  3  Philoaophy  of  Bight  (Orandlinien  dot  Philoaopbie  dea 
Itvclitt).  TraniUted  liy  Samuel  W.  Dydc,  M.&.,  D.So..  Profeuor  at  Mental 
Phllonophy  In  i^tiepn'B  university,  Kin^Hton,  Oaniula.    Crown  8vo.  7«.  fid. 

Hugo  (Victor).  Dramatic  Worka.  Hemoni — Bay  Blaa — The  King's 
DiTomon.  Tnuuhitcd  by  Mn>.  Newton  Crosland  and  F.  U.  Hloni.  Small 
pout  Sro.  3i.  Od. 

Poema,  chiefly  Lyrical.  Translated  by  various  Writers,  col- 
lected by  J.  H.  L.  wuiiams.    With  Portrait.    Small  poet  Nvo.  3>.  Od. 

Moll^re'a  Dramatic  Works.  Translated  by  C.  H.  Wall.  3  vols. 
With  Portniit.    Small  poet  Sv».  3».  Sd.  eooh. 

Montaigne's    Esaaya.      Cotton's    Tranalation.    Edited    by    W,   C. 

Uuilitt.    3  Tola.     Small  poat  Bro.  :la.  Ad.  nob. 

Monteaquleu'a  Bphrlt  of  Lawa.  Translated  by  Dr.  Nugent.  Be- 
riaed  by  J.  V.  Prichard.    2  vol*.   With  Purtrait.    Small  port  )«to.  !)•.  Bd.  each,  f 

Faaoara  Thou^ta.     Translated  by  C.    Kegan  Paul.      Small  post  I 
8to.  St.  Od. 

Raolne'a  Tragedies.  TranaUted  by  B.  Bmoe  Bogwell.  3  vola.  With 
Portrait.    SmaJl  port  8ro.  3a.  M.  Mcb. 


A  Classified  Catalogue  of  Selecttd  Works, 

Gk>ethe's  Works.    Including  his  Antobiograpliy  and  Annuls,  Dramatic 

Workfl,  Pnom&  anil  BallafU.  Kovolft  aiul  TblIm.  WiUi.-liii   M»»i*t<'r*-  Apiirc<ntk#- 

shiij  mill  Trnviila,  Tour  iu  ItiU.r.   M'.—.>ll,,n 'i>...,.i.     K.rU   „ii.l 

tiineoati  Lott4*ra,  Corrwuoadoncf  ■■•  urn 

with  Eckoruiann  and  Borct.    T^  SwiiL 

K-  D.  BovlnD,  E.  A.  Uowriint,  .-;.     ........    .,..,..,   1 .,  .    ^\\,   L. 

BohmiU,  A.  D.  OttU-Tid^ro,  nnd  A.  Rogtm.     lo  voU.     W  ith  i*ortr&i1ii.     8fl 
I»»t  8ra,  a<.  6d.  each. 

Faust.     German  Text  with  Hayword'g  Prose  Triuialation  i 


KotCB.     R«ritedmtb  latrodaction  by  Dr.  C.  A.  BnoUbeim.     ^m.  poat  ^o. 

Heine's  Poems.    Tranalated  by  E.  A.  Bowring.    Sm.  poat  Sto.  S<.  M.  ' 

TraTel-Plotures.    Truulnted  by  Francis  Storr.     With  Xaji.  \ 

SmaM  post  Bto.  3a.  6d. 

Lesalng's  Dramatic  Works.     Edited  by  Ernest  Boil.    2  voU    With 
Portrait.    Hmiill  po.-'t  8to.  .la.  6d.  enob. 

Laokoon,  Dramatio  Notes,  fto.    Translated  by  E.  C.  Beeslav 

and  HpIrii  /.inimcni.     Edited  by  Edtrard  B<dl.    With  Fnintuvism.    BoaU 
poHt  Htq.  3*.  6d. 

Rlchter  (Jean  Paul).    Levana.    Translated.     8m.  post  Sro.  3<.  U. 

Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pleoea  (Slebenlua).    TmnsUled 


by  Uflllt.-CoL  A.  Ewing.     SmiUl  poat  Sro.  .3a.  fid. 

SohiUer's  Works.  Including  the  History  ot  the  Seven  Tcsn'  War, 
Revolt  ID  the  Nethorlandi,  &c..  Dramatic  and  Poetical  Worka,  aod  AMitlua. 
tioU  and  Philotopbical  Ewari.  TranaUtcd  hy  Rer.  A.  J.  W.  Morriaoa, 
A.  Lod«e,  K.  A.  Bowrinr,  J.  Ohnrchill,  8.  T.  Coleridge,  Sir  Tboodotv  Martlii, 
ivud  otben.    7  f  ola.    With  Portraiti.    Small  pott  Sro.  3a.  U.  eaoh. 

F,  Schlegel's  Lectures,  and  other  Works.      5  vols.      Small  post 

Hro.  it.  tkl.  each. 

A.  W.  Schlegels   Lectures   on    Dramatio   Art   and   Llt«rataT«. 

Tran«latc<l  by  the  Rar.  A.  J.  W.  Morriaon.     Snuill  poat  Sro.  3a.  ftl. 

Schopenhauer.  On  the  Fourfold  Root  of  the  Prlnolple  of  SulH 
cient  Reason,  and  on  the  Will  in  Nature.    SnuJl  pnat  Sro.  .Si. 

Essays.    Selected  and  Translated  by  E.  BeUort  Box. 


poet  8ro.  Sa. 


Alflerl  s  Tragedies.    Translated  by  E.  A.  Bowring.     2  vols. 

poat  Rto,  3a.  0d.  eatib. 

Arlosto  8  Orlando  Furloso,  fto.    Translated  by  W.  S.  Itoae. 

With  Portrait  and  24  Steel  Br^raTinga.    Small  poat  Sro.  .Sa.  each. 

Dante.     Translated  by  B«v.  H.  F.  Gary.     With  Portrait. 

poet  Hvo.  3a.  6d. 

Translated  by  I.  C.  Wright.     With  Flaxman's  niostnUigos. 

Small  poet  8to.  5a. 

The  Italian  Text,  with  English  Translation.     The  latwiM. 

Br  Dr.  Oarlyle.    The  Punfatorio.    By  W.  S.  Dugdale.    8m.  post  Sro.  S*.  ea«k. 

Petrarch's  Bonneta,  «n&  o\bei  Voem^.   Translated  by  varions  hMula 
With  Life  by  Tbomu  Qanvv'^xi^  vx'^  '^^oiNnU.  kA  M>  %uidk  '^ 
HmAll  post  6ro.  Sa. 


A  Cltas^  CaiaUgue  of  StUtUd  fVbrks. 

Tano'i  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Tranilatod  into  English  Spenseriui 
Verw  b;  J.  H.  Wificn.  With  WoodonU  ud  8  BtMl  Engnruieii.  Snuill 
poit  8to.  5#.  

Camoi-ns'  Lusiad.    MicUa'i  Translation  revised  by  E.  B.  Hodges. 

Small  pMt  8yo.  3a.  6d. 

Antoninus  (Marcus  Aurellua).  The  Thoughts  of.  Translated 
litenUlj,  with  Kotos.  Biographical  Blcetoh,  Introductoij  EuwT  on  the 
Philotopfay,  and  Isdei.  By  G«aive  Lonf,  M.A.  Now  odioon.  Frintod  at 
tho  OhUwick  Preu,  on  haad-nuus  paper,  and  bound  in  bnokram.  Pott 
Hro.  6t.     (Or  in  Bohn'i  Clatticat  Lfbrary,  3<.  M.) 

Epiotetus.  The  Discourses  of,  with  the  Enoheiridion  and  Frag- 
mont*.  Tnuulated,  with  Notoa  and  Introdnotion,  bj  Oeorgv  Loag,  )I.A. 
New  edition,  printed  at  the  Chiawick  Prew,  on  hand-made  paper,  and  bound 
in  bnokram.  2  toU.  Pott  Hro.  lOi.  6d.  (Or  in  Bohn't  Cl<u>i'cal  Library, 
1  Tol.,  Sa. 

Plato's  Dialogues,  referring  to  the  Trial  and  Death  of  Socrates, 
Kntb^rphro,  The  Apologj,  Crito  and  Phujdo.  Tnmshktod  bj  tbe  late  WiUian 
Whowell,  D.D.  Printed  at  tbe  Ohiawick  Preaa  on  hand-made  paper,  and 
bound  in  baukntm.     Putt  8vo.,  4a.  6d. 

Flotinus,  Select  Works  of.    Translated  by  Thomas  Taylor.     Edited 

bjO.  R.S.  Mmd,  B.A.,M.R.A.S.    Small  poat  Bvo.  &•. 
Horace.  The  Odes  and  Csumen  Baeoulare.  Translated  into  English 

Veroe  bj  the  late  John  Couiuf^on,  M.A.     lltb  edition.     Kcup.  Hru. '^.  tid. 

The  Satires  and  Bplstlea.    Translated  into  English  Verse 

bj  John  Cauin|,'ton,  M.A.    8th  edition.    3a.  M. 

Dictionaries  and  Books  of  Hsference. 

Webster's  International  Dictionary  of  the   English   Language, 

being  the  authentic  edition  of  Webater'a  Unabridged  Dictionary,  oompriainK 
the  laaaee  of  lUtt,  186t,  and  1880,  now  thoroughly  reriml  and  enlarn^  nnder 
the  anpenriaion  of  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LLuD.,  of  Tale  Unireriitj,  with 
Valoable  Liteimry  Appendloe*.  Medium  4to.  3118  pa«ea,  iUOO  Woodcnta. 
Oloth,  11.  11a.  eaTi  baU  oaU.  21.  Sa.;  haU  nuwia,  21.  5a. ;  full  calf.  31.  8a. 
Alio  tn  2  Tola,  cloth,  II.  14*. 
I  The  Standard  in  the  Poatal  Telegraph  Department  of  the  Britiah  lalea. 

■  The  Standard  in  the  Dnited  State*  Oonrnoent  Printing  Office, 
r  Proepectnaea  with  ipeoimen  paffea  leat  free  on  application. 

Webster's  Brief  International  Dictionary.  A  Pronoundng  Die- 
tionarjr  of  the  Eugliflb  Laofruoau.  Abridged  from  Webator'a  International 
Dictionary.     With  800  lUuatratlona.     Demj  8Ta.  3a. 

A  Dictionary  of  Slang,  Jargon,  and  Cant        By  A  Barrire  and 

0.  (t.  Lolanil.    2  volf.     Uediuiu  8to.  7ii.  6d.  each. 

A  Biographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers. 

With  a  Lint  ot  Cipbera,  Mono(;nimp,  and  Marlu.     B/  Miclm,*!  Brran.     Im> 

■  ]>orial  Hvo.  New  edition,  thoroughly  revived  and  enlarged  ny  R.  E.  Grairea 
H  (of  thu  Urilmta  UuMum)  and  Waltvr  Armatrong.  2  Tola.  Imperial  Bto. 
r      LfUukirtm,  ^{(.  ^. 

A  Biographical  Dictionary.    Containing  Concise  Notices  (upwards 


iarly  of  DiatingutahiMi  Natirea  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland.    By  ThomiHon 
Cooiwr,  K.8.A-    With  a  new  Supplement,  bringing  the  work  doim  to  18SS. 


of  1A,<XM>)  of  Effliiiont  Peraona  of  all  Agee  and  Oountrioa,  and  more  partica- 

-  "at- -    - 

oiwr,  K.8.A.    With  a  nen   ' 
2  Tola.    Grown  8ro.  &a.  each. 

Kluge's    Etymological    Dictionary    of   the    Oerman    T.aT>c^>v> 
TranaUtod  by  J.  K.  DarU,  D.Ut.,  M.^    Ohaav  ViiVVumL.    QKrwaVwj.l*^"" 


I 


I 


I 
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i6  A  Classified  Catalogue  of  Selected  Works. 

Grimin'a  Teutonic  M;thoIog7.     Translated  (rom  the  4lh  editiun, 

with  Nulei  and  AppcniiLx,  br  Jtimi>t  Stophun  StolljrbnM.  Oomy  t^j.  i  Tub 
31.  3<.  I  Vole.  I.  to  in.  1&«.  each  ;  Vol.  iV.  (oonUtning  AddlUoiul  KotM  ud 
Ueferunoc*,  and  completinir  the  Work),  18c 

French  and  English  Diotlonaiy.    By  F.  E.  A.  Gan.     6th  edition. 

8«0.  cloth,  lOg.  Sd. 

A  Pockst  DiutianaiT.     16iuo.    ft2iid  TboajMuL    Si,  dd. 

BynonyniB  and  Antonyms  of  the  English  Laiiguftge,  OoUeirt»d 
und  Controstod.    Bjr  tlw  InU'  Vcn.  C.  J.  Smith,  M.A.    SiSkU  po<t  Sro,  S«. 

Synonyms  Discriminated.    A  Diotionary  of  Bynonyiiious  Words  in 

tile  Englinb  Langooffe,  ehowio^  the  aocunit«  aifrni&oitlou  o/  wnrdM  of  aliuU«r 
mauling.  lUuctnitnl  with  Qnot&tioiu  from  St&nd&ril  Writer*.  By  V«n.  C  J. 
Smith,  M.A.  Edited  by  th«  Ber.  H.  Percy  Smith,  H.A.,  ol  BklAol  CoUa(«, 
Oxford.     Demy  Svo.  14«. 

A  History  of  Roman   Literature.     By  Professor  '\  (TeL 

eth  odition,  rovieed,  with  rounderable  AddiUom,  by  Prof'  >b<^ 

Truiahited  by  G.  C.  W.  Wur,  Ujt.,  Profewor  of  Clawou  i^iu'ruium  mX 
King'^  CoUc^,  London,    '2  Tola.    Medium  8ro,  IV.  mch. 

Corpus  Foetarum  LaUnorum,  a  se  aliisqae  denao  reoognitomm  et 
brori  lociionnm  VKrietate  iiutmctorum,  odidit  Jobanu'M  PorciviU  Poetmil*. 
VdL  1.     Large  poet  4to.  21a  not.    Or  in  2  parte,  pnpvr  wrappem,  th.  ««cli  n«^ 

1  Vrtl.  ff,  ]»rviMir1a^. 

Lowndes'  Bibliographers  Manual  of  Bngllsh  Uterature.  Eo- 
larged  tnlition,  by  B.  li.  Bohu.  U  vol<.  Small  poet  Sro.  Ka.  eMh  ;  or  t  fob,, 
bnlf  morouco,  2t.  2i. 

A  Dictionary  of  Roman  Coins,  Bepnblican  and  Imperml.  Com- 

ment.cd  by  the  late  Soth  W.  St«venaon,  F.B.A.,  r«vi^>  '  .-^ich 

Smith,  F.8.A.,  and  eompli^tod  by  F.  W.  Madden,  M  ink 

of  700eni(ravin^on  «-004l,  cliivfly  ezeontedby  the  lat'  ^JL. 
8to.  21.  2<. 

I  Henfrey's  Guide  to  English  Coins,  (rom  the  Conquest  to  the  preeont 
time.  New  and  rerixxl  edition.  By  0.  F.  Eeary,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  an 
Bictorical  Introduction  by  the  Editor.    Small  poet  Svo.  da, 

Humphreys'  Coin  Oolleotor's  Manual,  or  Oaido  to  the  Namimnatio 

Student  in  the  Forrontdon  of  a  Cabinet  of  Coin«.  By  H.  3i.  Humphrvy*.  With 
Indos  and  upwards  of  140  lltnxtrationA  on  Wood  and  Bteel.  !f  roU.  8mall 
poet  8to.  It,  each. 

Clark's  Introduction  to  Heraldry,  18th  edition.  Rorinod  and 
Knlargsd  by  J,  It.  Planch^,  Booge  Oroii.  With  nsarlr  lnOii  Illiwtrmllinu^ 
Bmall  poet  8to,  5>. ;  or  with  the  Qlustrationa  Ootonrvo,  haU-noroeoo,  ru- 
bamh,  lie.  

ART  AND   ARCHAEOLOGY. 

sir    Edward    Bume-Jones,   Bart.     A  Bcoord  and   IWvicn.     By 

Malcolm  Boll,     muntntt*"!  w-ith  avrr  ItiO  Rppnvlnction^  uf  tbr-  nuist  piipnbLr 

plcl-unw  by  the  Arti.-i  "    " 

pubtialiod,  and  n   n-i  ' 

lApwtry,  &C.    Witb  n 

rartooiu.      3rd  tditioii,   mlh    hindiin;   dfi-Jgiiwl    by    (jKlsoii    Wliifr.      auL*JJ 

Coloubior  r<To.  2l<.  not. 

Libert  Moore:  hla  lAle  an.A'^oxlKa.    "firj  K-V^*  VniAi-j.    Olas. 

tmtwl  with  10  PtoUigrt.'niwa  mA  .A«^0  t^  JJ|«»w«b»«««.  «<iA 
Oolombiw  t*%o.  wiVU\)iui\Vmt\>i  GVaMOT irto»».i&a. ■««.. 
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■Sit  Frederic  I<alghton,  Bart.,  P.R.A.  An  Illastrated  Chroniole.  By 
Hroeit  lihj».  With  Introduction  br  f.  O.  Stophoni.  IUui>trmt«d  witk  15 
PhotogmmreN  M>d  100  other  B«produotiona.    Sapor  njnl  4to.  SI.  S«. 

The  Art  of  Velasquez.  A  Critical  Stady.  By  B.  A.  M.  Stevensoo. 
With  30  PhotoTrkToras  and  .VO  other  lUnitrKtiona.    8malJ  roTal  tio.  SI.  it.  oat. 

Raphael's  Madormaa,  and  other  Great  Pictaroe.  Beprodooed  from 
the  On^iDol  Faintinirs.  With  «  Life  of  RaptiAel.  nnd  an  Aceonnt  of  bij 
Chief  Work*.  Bj  K&rl  Kiroljr.  With  M  Uln<tntion«,  indudinir  9  Pbol*- 
grmTnrefl.     SnuU  Golumbier  8ro.  2l«.  net. 

Wasterplsces  of  the  Oreat  ArtlsU  A.D.   1400-1700.     By  Hm. 

Jtrthor  Bell  (N.  D'AnTora).     With  43  fnllpage  lUnjttationi,  looladiiiir  t 
Pboto^nkTnraa.    Small  Oolombier  8to.  Ui.  net. 

lien  and  Women  of  the  Century.  BeiDg  a  Oolleotion  of  Portraita 
and  Sketohu  b/  Mr.  Bndoif  Lehninnn.  Bdited,  with  Introduotlon  and  Bio- 
iraphioal  Notlaea,  bj  H.  0.  Marillier,  B.A.  With  13  Photograrnro*  and  ;• 
btcsimile  reprodnotioaB  in  Half-tone,  aoojc  priiitod  in  Oolonr,  and  all  exacated 
and  printed  bjr  the  Siran  Electric  EngrAfin?  Co.     Medium  Mo.  31.  M. 

JRichard  Cosway,  R.A.,  and  his  Companions.  With  nameroua 
lUoetrationa.    By  Oeorf*  0.  WllUamion,  Llt.D.    Small  Oolombier  Bro. 


t 

f        'Bell  (Sir  C.)    The  Anatomy  and  Philosophy  of  Expression  as 
I  Connected  with  the  Fine  Arts.     B7  Sir  Chailee  Bull,  K.B.    7th  edition, 

I  rerised.     Small  post  8ro.  5«. 

■1  Cell  3  Cathedral  Series.     A  new  Series  o(  Handbooks  on  the  great 

I  Oatbodndj.    Bditad  by  Gleeaon  White  and  E.  ?.  Strange.     Well  iUnxtmled. 

^K  Olotb,  If.  6d.  each. 

^^B  *,*  /llwrtrated  Ittt  <m  appKcation. 

^VlBloxam  (M.  H.)    The  Prinolplea  of  Oothlo  Eoolealastloal  Arohl- 

^^^  lecture.     By  M.  H,  Bloxam.      With  numerooB  Woodcuta  by  Jewitt.      Iltb 

^^r  edition.    Cromi  Dvo.  1  tuLi.  l&i.     Oompanion  Yolamc  on  CHURCH  VBdT- 

f  MENT8.    7i.  «d. 

SBryans  Biographical  and   Critical  Diotlonary  of  Painters  and 

Engravers.  With  a  Liit  of  CrphorA,  Monograms,  and  Uarlu.  Bj  Hiobaei 
Dryan.  New  edition,  thoroajrhly  rovlMd  and  t-nlar^ed  br  B.  K.  Orares, 
01  the  Britijih  Moflenm,  and  Walter  Amutrong,  U.A.  'i  rols.  imperial  Sre. 
buckram,  31.  lis. 

£urn  (R.)    Ancient  Rome  and  its  Neighbourhood.    Ab  Illuitrated 
Handbook  to  the  Bnina  in  the  City  and  the  Canpegna.     By  Bobort  Burn, 
i;  H.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Oolleirc,  Ca'nbridge,   Author  of  '  Bims  an  I  the 

Campatrna,'  Ac.    With  numeroni  lllnstratinnp.    7i.  iM. 

*.*  Thin  Tolame  in  lUo  iiiued  in  limp  red  clotb,  with  Hap  Poekat,  for  Uie 
oooTonlence  of  Traveller*. 

I Connoisseur  Series.    Edited  by  Oleesoo  White. 

^B  Hlatt  (C.  T.  J.)    Picture  Posters.     A  Handbook  on  the  His- 

^^B         tory  of  the  lUnstrmted  Plaou-d.    With  nnmerout  Reproduotiona  of  tha  moat 
^H         artistic  eiamplet  of  all  oounlriet.     By  0.  T.  J.  Uiatt.    Hro.  13i.  6d.  set. 
^H  Strange  (E.  F.)     Japanese  niVLStration.     A  History  of  the 

^^F         Art*  of  Woodcuttier  and  Colour  Printing  in  Japan.     By  Edward  F.  Strange, 
I  M.J.S.    With  S  Coloared  Platea  and  i»  other  lUujtrationiL     Deny  8ro. 

lii.  6d,  not. 

Watson  (R.  M.)    The  Art  of  the  House.    By  Boiamand 

WbaaUej,  F.S.A.    With  nnmerou  Reprodactioni.    Damy  Sro.  fc,  net. 

Marriott  Wateon.    lUnmratod.     Demy  8ro.  6<.  net. 
^^  Wheatley  (H.  B.)    English  Historical  Fortz^ita.    Bi  H..  &. 
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A  ClaaiJUd  Catalogue  of  Sdctied  Works. 


Cuimlngham'B  Uvea  of  tbe  Moat  Eminent  BilUah  Painuzs.    h 

new  Mlition,  with  XolM  wut  glztaon  (rash  Utu.  Bj  lin.  HofttoB.  3  loi*. 
•null  pott  8fO.  it.  64.  Okoh. 

Eelamottfl  (P.  H.)    The   Art   of  Skelohing    ffom    :r  By 

P.    B.    Delumotta.      Illuitratxl   by  'IK  WOuUoBU  vuA  ft)  i^M. 

fcnmnjfed  protfrtMKlrtW,  Irom  Waler-t  oloar  Drtkwiniii  br  Pf<  '  'X>kt, 

B.A.,  Qirtui.  Varlcj,  D*  Wiot,  uid  the  Jluthor.   Sew  edldun.   Uuj  jj  Itu.  21*. 

Cemmln'a  Blualrated  History  of  Arms  and  Armour,  from  lb* 

EiirliMt  Panod.  Bt  Angiula  t>«iiiiuiii.  TniuUtcd  b]r  0.  O.  BUck,  M.jL, 
Auiatuit  Keip«r,  South  Keoiiugton  Mn«iiua.  Wllh  DUu-l/  0U>  IiIiuU» 
tioul.     biuall  poU  Bto.  7i.  Sd. 

Dldron'a  Christian  loonography.    A  Hutorj  of  Christian  Art  in  tb* 

Middle  Asm.  TruuKt«d  (rom  tbo  rrench,  wilh  ulditiona,  &c.,  by  Mwjmt 
^Uikw.    2  >oli.  unnU  pMt  Sto.  it.  e*ah. 

Sx  LlbrlB  Series.    Edited  b;  Qleeaon  White. 

Engllsb   Boole- Plates  (Ancient  and  Modern).      By  El 
Owtle.   M.A.,  F.a.A.     With    more   thju   300    niaitrationi.      Srd  edition. 
lOi.  <d.  net. 

i'renoh  Book-FIates.    By  Walter  Hamilton.    With  neazl;  3(X> 
lUfutraUoiuL    2Dd  edition,  revised  and  eularftcd.    St,  6d.  net. 

German  Book-Flatea.     B;   Dr.   Heinrich  Pallmann  and  G. 
BareoKrod  Denoij.    Willi  numoroas  DluitnUiont.  [Prvpanns. 

American   Book-Plates.     By  Charles   Dexter  Allen.     With 
Bibliography  by  EbemNeMviU  Hewinf .  uul  aameruiu  nitutniUoos.  iSi.  tl.%»\.. 

Ladles'  Book-Platea.    Bj  Noma  Laboucher*.   With  nanuroiu 
Illiutnt.oDt.    8l  Sd.  uet. 

Prlniera'  Marks.    B;  W.  Boberts,  Editor  of  the  '  Bookivonn,' 
Ao.    Wiib  about  2S0  Example!.    7i.  6d.  net. 

The  DecoratiTe  HlustratJon  of  Booka.     By  Walter  Oiaoe. 
With  u.ore  Ituui  150  LUu<trati(/n>.     lOi.  ud.  ueu 

Modern  Book  DlustraUon.    B;  Jo<«pb  FennelL    With  173 
DloitraUboa     lOt.  fid.  net. 

BookblndtcgB,  Old  ard  New.    By  Biander  MattLewi.    Witt) 
aameruiu  lUut>truUoaa,    7i.  dl.  but. 

Decorative  Heraldry.    By  O.  W.  Eve.  \PrrpariRt. 

Curer'a  Little  Passion.    Printed  fiom  stereotypes  taken  bom 

the  oriKibal  wt'iMl-blocka.  With  Introdncuou  by  A'JkUu  DobtoD,  ami  PbSiUv 
t;ruvure  Poitia^t  uf  Ddrer,  bj  hioiftolf.    5*.  net. 

Falrholt'a  Costume  in  England.  A  History  o(  Dress  to  the  en<l  c( 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  Sid  nlition.  Eefieed  by  the  Uon.  B.  JL  DUlun, 
F.li.A.    lUuftratud  vt.th  *borii7uOEugTaTin||>.    Sfola.  im.  pcait  tlio.  &>.«aca. 

Flaxman'a  Classloal  Compositions,  reprinted  in  a  cheap  (otm  (or 
the  nee  of  Art  Stnduut*.    Oblooff  dBmy,  ^wper  cater,  %t.  6iL  each. 

THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER,  3S   DMigui.    THE  OOTsSKY  OF  BOUKTI. 

I  SlDowni.    THE  TIUOhDIES  OF  AKSCUVL0S,  M    Oo.lirw.    THi: 

r  WOUKS  AKD   DAY!)   ASD  TUEOOO.SY    OF   HIUIOD,   XS   Oesiga* 

SELECT    COMPUSITIUKS    FROU    DANTE'S  DIVIKK   UKAXA.     a 

L.  Deti^^oa     Obloug,  paper  oorer,  'it.  Od. 

Flarman.  Lectures  on  Sculpture,  as  deUversd  before  the  Pteaitlccl 
and  Mouibenot  the  Bbo;»I  AnaiieuiT.  By  J.  riazauo,  &A.  With  «1  Platta 
Aew  edition.    dnuiUv^^^^'*'^*^** 
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A  Classified  Catalogue  of  Selected  Works. 

Oatty  (Mrs.)  The  Book  of  Sundials.  Colleotcd  by  Mrs.  Alfred 
GnttT,  Author  of  "  PttmblM  from  N«tnr«.'  Jw.  Eilited  bj  Homtlo  K.  F. 
Bnon  and  EloAnor  Lloyd.  With  nnmorooj  niaitratioDS.  Srd  edition.  To&p. 
4to.  ISi. 

Heaton  (Mrs.)    A  Concise  History  of  Painting.     By  Mrs.  Charles 

Be&ton.     New  edition,  reriaed,  bj  Ootmo  Uonichonjc.     Snuill  pout  8to.  5s. 

Lanzl'a  History  of  Fainting  in  Italy,  from  the  Ppriod  of  the  Be- 
Tinl  o(  tlw  Rue  Artt  to  the  Eud  of  the  Eighteontli  Centnry.  WItb  • 
IHo(T»pbiat]  Notioe  of  tbo  Aathor,  Indoiee,  knd  Portraif.  TruuUted  bj 
Thomai  Roeooe.    S  ro1«.  imal!  po?t  8ro.  3«.  4d.  earfa. 

Xaw  (E.)     The  History  of  Hampton  Court  Palace.    Profnaely 

IlInMtrated  with  Coppcr.pUtes,  Ant(rtyp«»<>,  Etrbinir*.  KntmiTitiff*,  Morn,  ud 
CluM.  Bt  Eme»t  Law,  B.A.  In  3  voIj.  fcap.  ito.  Vol.  I.— IN  TUDOB 
TIMES,  2i».;  Vol.  II.-IN  STUART  TIM E8,  ««. :  Vol.  in.— IS  ORAJfOB 
AND  OnKLPH  TIMK8,  2U. 

•.*  Vol.  II.  wai  be  aold  In  leU  onlj.    Vol«.  I.  and  III.  may  b»  obtaisi^d 
wpamt^ly. 

lieonardo  da  Vinci's  Treatise  on  Painting.  With  a  Life  of  Leonardo. 
New  edition,  rerised,  with  nampronj  PUt^.    tSmall  poet  8to.  Ka. 

Moody  (F.  W.)  Lectures  and  Lessons  on  Art  By  the  late  F.  W. 
Moodj,  InitmotoT  In  OocoratiTe  Art  at  ilonth  K<-aj>ington  Uoixmn.  With 
DiaffT^Buto  iUnxtrate  Oompo^itioi!  and  other  mnttors.  5Lh  e<litioB.  Demy 
8to.  tewed,  U.  M. 

Fatmore  (C.)    Principle  In  Art.    By  Corentry  Putmore.    3nd  edition. 

Fcap.  6vo.  5«. 

Feat  (J.  T.)  Architectural  Studies  In  France.  By  the  late  R«7. 
J.  T.  Petit,  F.8.A.  New  ndition,  reriiad  tqr  Edward  Bell,  H.A.,  F.S.A. 
Fcap.  4to.  with  380  Illnstmtioni.  \f>'.  net. 

Planoh^'s  History  of  British  Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to 
the  cloM  of  the  El|fbt«entb  Oeniory.  Bj  J.  R.  Pliincb^,  Somer^ot  Herald 
With  Index  and  upwardf  of  100  lUiutrationi.     Smali  po«t  Sro,  5t. 

Renton  (E.)  Intaglio  Engraving.  Fast  and  Present.  By  Edward 
Ronton.  With  nnmorotu  lUusmtiona  from  Genu  and  8eal4.   Foap.  6to.  S*.  M. 

Roberts  fW.)  Memorials  of  Christies.  By  W.  Roberts.  With 
6t  CoUotTpe  Reprodnctioni  and  ColourMt  Frontinpiaee.    2  toIh.    8to.  iit.  net. 

Stokes  (Margaret).  Three  Months  in  the  Forest*  of  France.  A 
Pii^iiaa^  in  Boarch  of  Vt-stigov  of  the  Iriah  Saint*  in  France.  With 
nnmerou  niaitrationii.  By  Haritarel  Stokei,  Hon.  M.R.I.A.  Feap.  4to. 
12<.  net 

Strange  (B.  F.)    Alphabets.    A  Handbook  of  Lettering  for  the  use 

of  Artists,  Architect*,  and  gtnlent*.    With  SOO  lilnttrations.     Orown  8ro.  Ss. 

Vasari's  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  Painters.  Sculptors,   and 

Architecta.    Translated  l>v  Mrs.  J.  Forter.  with  Sotc^,  Indoi,  and  Portrait. 

6  Tuls.  omall  poet  Bra  3<.  6d.  each. 
Way  (T.  R  )    Rellques  of  Old  London.     Drawn  in  lithography  by 

T.   R.  War.     With  Introdnction  and  Eiplanatary   Letterpreai  by  H.  B. 

Wheatley.^.S.A.    Small  4to.  21<.  net. 
V/edmore  (F.)     Etching  In  England.      By  Frederick  Wedraore. 

With  numerous  lUostrations.    Small  i^o.  8s.  6d.  net. 

V7hlte  (Oleeson).  Practical  Designing.  A  Handbook  on  the  Pre- 
paration of  Working  Draaiuirs,  ihowin;  the  Tachnieal  Method*  emidoyed  in 
p*Yparlne  th4im  for  the  Manufnctntv,  and  the  Limit*  imposed  on  the  Dcai^n 
by  the  Mechanism  of  Reprodnction  and  the  matoriala  employed.  Trealr 
Illu<trat*d.    Edited  by  Glccwn  White,    ted  adltiati.    «>.wft- 


A  Oastifitd  Catalogue  of  Selected  Works, 


THEOLOGY. 

A  Kempis.  On  the  Imitation  of  Christ  K  New  Translation. 
Bt  tbe  at.  B«T.  H.  Goodwm,  D.  P.  3rd  edittoa.  With  One  Steal  Biicn«nr 
a/tu  CtokSo,  3i.  6d. ;  withoDt  the  BBcminir,  it.  6dL  Cheap  edition,  le.  elcth : 
6d.  tewed. 

Alford  (Dean).  The  Oreek  Testament  With  a  eritieaUy  reTiaed 
Text;  a  Di|^t  of  ru-ioue  Raadinge;  H&rgioai  Rerorescee  to  Terfaal  aa4 
Idiomatic  U»^  ;  Ff  olegomena;  and  a  Critical  and  Ezreetical  Oottaeatarj. 
For  the  Um  of  Theologioal  Stadente  and  Uiaiatan.  Kr  the  lal«  Hearj 
Alford,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbor;.    4  to1<.  8to.  SI.  2a     Sold  aepanlaly. 

The  New  Testament  for  ff.ngllRh  Reculera,    Containing  the 

Aothoriaed  Tertian,  with  additional  f  orret^ioni  of  Raadinn  and  S«Dilcriar>. 
Marginal  Referenoea,  and  a  Oritioal  and  Rrplanalorj  ComKentarT.  in  4 
ParU,  II.  14t.  M.    Sold  witarately. 

Augustine  (St):  De  Civitate  DeL  Books  XI.  and  XIL  Bj  lb* 
Iter.  Henrjr  (he,  B.D.,  F.8.A.  I.  Teit  only,  i».  VI.  Introdootioa,  Llteal 
Tranflation,  and  Notes,  3*. 

In  Joannls  Evangeliimi  Traotatus.    XXIV. -XXVII.     Edit«d' 

br  the  BeT.  Hecr;  Gee,  B.D.,  F.S.A.,  Ij.  6d.  Alio  the  Tranalatloa  bj  '.h* 
late  BoT.  Cmon  H.  Brown,  1%.  6i, 

Barrett  (A.  C.)    Companion  to  the  Greek  Testament      Por  the 

U>e  of  Tbeologioal  Sludpote  and  the  Upper  Formj  in  fcbool'.  Bj  A  t.'. 
Barrett,  V .A.,  Cainj  OoUcge.    Mh  edition,  reTiaed.     Foap  8ro.  U. 

Ban?  (Dr.)  Notes  on  the  Catechism.  For  the  Use  o(  Sehoolf. 
Bj  the  Bar.  Canon  Barrr,  D.D.,  Prlnoipal  ef  King'i  Colleite,  London.  lOik 
eoition.    Foap.  2i. 

Birks  (T.  R.)    Horse  EvangeUcee,  or  tbe  Internal  Evidence  of  the 

Oorpel  Uutorj.  By  tbe  RiT.  T.  R.  Birkl,  M.A.,  late  Hon.  Canon  of  R't. 
Bditwl  b;  the  R«r.  H.  A.  Birki,  MA.,  late  Scholar  of  Trio.  Coll  ,  Oamb. 
Dem;  8to.  lOi.  6A. 

Bleek  (F.)  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  Bj  Friedtioh 
Bleek.  Edited  by  Johann  Bleek  and  .KAtM  Kampbauaen.  Tranalated  Ireu 
the  Baooad  Bdition  of  the  Qerman  by  G.  B.  Venabloe,  under  the  >npcrTi»ioB 
of  the  Ber.  K.  Vflnablet,  Reeidcntiary  Oauon  of  Linoola.  Snd  edition,  wttiv 
Correctioni.     With  Index.     2  roll.  KV. 

Burbidge  (Re7.  E.)  Iiiturgies  and  Offloes  of  the  Church  for  tbe  us» 
of  Eu(rli«b  Iteaderv,  in  illndtration  of  the  Growth  and  Derotiooal  valne  af  tb* 
Book  of  C-ommc'n  Prayer,  with  a  Oataloftne  of  the  remains  of  the  Library  of 
Arvhbuhop  Cranmer.     By  ICdward  Barbidge,   M.A.,  Pr\bendary  of  W«li« 
Cr.  8to.  »•. 

The  Parish  Priest's  Book  of  Offloes  and  Instructions  (orr 

tbe  Sirk :  with  Appendix  of  Bea/linjrt  and  Occajional  OfBoea.  ith  adilu^. 
thoroQghly  reriaed,  i^ith  moch  additional  matter.    Small  poet  Bro.  Ja  U. 

Bargon  (Dean).  The  Traditional  Text  of  the  Holy  Ooepels 
Tindioated  and  EeUbliihed.  By  the  late  John  William  liurgon,  B.D.,  Daan 
of  Chicheeter.  Arrangtd,  Completed,  and  Edited  by  Kdo-ard  3>niler,  M.A  . 
Wykehamicul  Prebendary  of  Obicbcrter.     Demy  Sro.  IOj.  CJ..  nrt. 
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The  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  the  Traditional  Text  of 

the  Bojy  Uoq)eU.      Edited  by  the  Rer.  Bdward  Miller,  M.A.      Damr  (i\» 
Jft.  ftt  nit 


A  Classified  Caiaiegtu  of  SdtcttJ  Works. 


EcGlesioatlcal  History.    TranslAted  by  R«t.  0.  F.  Craae, 


Canton  (W.)  A  Cotninentary  on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  for  Ui« ' 
■ondajB  and  other  tiolj  Days  of  the  CbnHtMn  Year,  And  on  tho  AcU  of  Uia 
Apoatlea.  Bj  the  Rrr.  W,  Denton,  M.A.,  Worceatar  College,  Oxford,  ud 
lncTamb«Dt  of  St.  liartholomew'a,  Ciipplegatf.     In  7  Tobt.  o*co  Si. 

Xiuaebius. 

Gamier  (T.  P.)  Church  or  Dissent  P  An  Appeal  to  H0I7  Soriptoie, 
■ddmMd  to  Dineatan.  Bjr  T.  P.  (fiumier,  late  Fellow  of  All  Bonlj'  Colle««, 
Oiford,  Sod  edition.  Orown  Hro.  'U.  \  in  etilT  paper  corer  for  dixtribalioD, 
U 

Hardwlck  (C.)  Hisloty  of  the  ArUoles  of  Religion.  By  Charles 
Hwdwiok.     3rd  edition  rarlMd.    i*. 

Hawkins  (Canon).  Family  Prayers:— Containing  Paalms,  LoBSona, 
mad  Pnuren,  for  erery  HoroiQi;  and  Eveiilnff  in  the  Week.  By  tb«  late  Ber, 
Rniept  Hawidu,  B.  D.,  Prebondor?  of  St.  Ponl'i.  20th  edition.  Feap.  Sro. 
U, 

Hook  (W.  F.)  Short  Meditations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Tear, 
■dited  bj  the  Uta  Verr  Bor  W.  ('.  Hook,  O.D.,  Dean  of  Chioherter. 
RerLwd  edition.  2  toIi.  Fcap.  Sro.  Ijirge  type.  Ita.  Al<o  2  toIi.  ^Umo. 
<.'1otb,  ht. ;  calf,  fUt  edges,  9i. 

The  Christian  Taught  by  the  Choroh's  Serrioes.    Revised 

«dHion.  Feap.  flvo.  Loriie  type,  M.  fld.  K07BI  32iiio.  Oloth,  2i.  6d. 
eolf,  gilt  edm*.  4<.  Sd. 

Holy  Thoughts  and  Prayers,  arranged  for  Daily  Use  on 

eoob  Da;  of  tho  Week,  uoordlng  to  the  rtatad  Hoan  of  Pronr.  gth 
•dltioa.    Iflmo.    Oloth,  red  adgai,  S>|  ooU,  gilt  edcee,  3<,    Cheap  edition,  U. 

Hompbry  (W.  O.)     An  Historical  and  Explanatory  Treatise  on 

the  Hook  of  Common  Pmyer.  By  W.  Q.  Uampbry,  B.D.,  Utc  Fellow  of 
Trinity  CoUi^re,  Cambridge,  Prebendary  of  St.  Poiil'e,  and  Vioar  of  St. 
lCartin'>.in-the-Fleldi.    dth  oditiou.     Feap.  8to.  li. 

T.»«.ha.in  (H.)  Pastor  Fastorom ;  or,  the  SohooUng  of  the  Apostle* 
b«  oar  L^rd.  By  the  Ilor.  Henry  Latham,  W.K,,  Mister  of  Trinity  Roll. 
C&mbrldge.    3rd  edition.    C'mwn  8ro.  ii>.  6d. 

A  Service  of  Angels.    Crown  8to.  3».  M.  J 

Lewtn  (T.)    The  IJfe  and  Epistles  of  St  Paul.    By  Thomas  Lewin,' 
M.A.,    F.8.A.,    Trinity    CoUstre,    Oiford,    Borrietor-at-Law.      Sth   edition. 
Illustrated   with   nnmerou  one  Kngraringe  on  Wood,  Mape,  oad  Plana. 
:!  ToU.     Demy  4to.    21.  2l 

Miller  (E.)  Guide  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  Mew  Testament. 
By  Ker.  E.  Millar,  ICA.  Oion,  Rector  of  Bncknell,  Bioeiter.    Orown  Sro.  it. 

Monaell  (Dr.)  Watches  by  the  Cross.  Short  Meditations,  Hymns, 
mod  Litanie*  on  the  Lact  Seren  Wonii  of  our  Uird.  4th  edition.  Cloth,  red 
•dgee,  1<. 

Near  Home  at  Last    A  Poem.    10th  thooiiand.     Cloth,  red 

•dgM.    Imp.  ^mo.  2<.  6d. 

Our  New  Vioar;  or.  Plain  Words  about  Bitaal  and  Parish 

Work.     Feap.  Sro.    11th  e<lition,  'it.  M. 

The  Wlnton  Church  Catechism.    Qncstions  and  Answers  on, 

Ul*  Teoobinjt  of  the  Cborab  Cateclil<m.    fth  edition.    32iiio.daU>.,^a. 


A  Claiufieti  Catakgxte  of  Stlerltd  H't/Hks. 


Neander  (Augustus.)    History    of   the    Christian   KeU^ion   and 
Ohnrob.    TrntuUtad  by  J.  T»rr«T.    in  toU.  •miU  po*t  8ro.  3i.  6d.  caoh. 

Life  of  Jesus  Chriit,  in  its  Hietorioal  Cunoexioti  and  Derelop- 

meni.    Tranilatod  br  J.  M'Clintock  and  C.  Blnmeiitbal.    8m.  poet  Bto.  b.  6d. 

.  History  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  OhiUtlAa 


Cbaroh  by  tbe  Apoitlas.    To'eth^r  with  the  Antieiio»UVi«.  or  S^nrit  of 
T^rtullUn.    Tmnumtad  by  J.  E.  Ilylsnd.    2  toU.  niuill  jmot  Sto.  Sa.  (kL  m^ 

I<eotares  on  the  History  of  Christian  Dogmas.    Edited  by 

Dr.  JuoM     TrsniUted  by  J.  E.  RrUnrt.    2  toI>.  milLU  |x»t  8ro.  3*.  M.  tmeh. 

Memorials  of    Christian  L^e  in  the  Early  and  Mifirfio 


Aim.    TnniUtad  by  J.  K.  Ryland      Small  poit  8to.  3t.  M. 

Pascal.    The  Thoughts  of  Blaise  Fascji^.    Translated  from  the  Text 

of  M.  Anrnite  Molinlor  by  0    Kegxa  Puul.    3«.  6<L 

Perowne  (Bp.)  The  Book  of  Psalms:  a  New  Tranalation,  wHb 
IqtrodnotioM  and  yot«R,  OHtiraJ  and  Rxplaua^ory.  By  the  Ri^ht  El«r.  J.  J, 
8ti>trart  Perowne.  D.D.,  Biibop  of  Wonm  vr.  8ro.  ToL  L  Sth  edition, 
reTitod,  18<.    Vol.  II.    8tb  edition,  reriaed,  16<. 

The  Book  of  Psalms.    An  abridfied  Edition  tor  Scliools  and 

Priratt!  stadooU.     Crown  Sto.     tth  edition,  10'.  M. 

Pearson  (Bp.)     Exposition  of  the  Creed.    Edited  by  E.  Walford, 

U.A.    Sa. 

Prudentius.  Selected  Passages,  with  Verse  Translations  on  tba 
<>ppofit«  mttet.  Bjr  the  Eer.  F.  9t.  John  Thackoray,  lata  t  MJitant  MaaUr, 
Kton  OoUogft.    Grown  6vo.  ?■.  6d, 

Sadler  (M.  F.)  The  Gospel  of  St  Matthew.  By  the  Ber.  IC.  F. 
Sadler,  Rector  o(  Boniton  and  Prebendary  of  Wella.  With  Note*.  Cntiaal 
and  PncUotl,  anil  Two  Mapa.    dtb  edition.    Grown  Srn.    7>.  8d. 

The  Gospel  of  St  Mark.     4th  edition.     Crown  8vo.  7«.  6<t 

The  Gospel  of  St  Luke.     4tli  edition.     Crown  8ro.  9». 

The  Gospel  of  St  John.     6th  edition.     Crown  8vo.  7«.  M. 

The  Aots  of  the  Apostles.     4tii  edition.     Crown  8Ta  7«.  6d. 

St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    Srd  edition.     Crown  8td. 

St  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.    2nd  edition.    Crown 

Sto.  7(.  6<i. 

St.    Paul's    Ep'stles    to    the    Galatlans,    Epbeslana,   and 

I  hilipplant.    3rd  edition.    Crown  Sio.  (a. 

St  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Coloislans,  Theasalonlans.  and 

Timothy.     'Jnd  edition.     Crown  Bro  Gji. 

St  Paul's  Epistles  to  Titus.  Philemon,  and  the  Hebrem. 

2nd  edition.    Crown  8ro  6t. 

The    Epistles   of   SS.    James,  Peter,    John,    and    Jud*. 

Sod  oditSon.    Crown  8to.  6>. 

The    Revelation  of  St    John  the  Divine.      With    Notes 

CrltioAl  and  Pnctioal.  and  Introdartion.     and  edition.    «• 

Sermon  Outlines  for  tlie  Clergy  and  Lay  Preaoheis,  airaoged 

to  arrord  with  the  Cbunh'i  Year.    Jnd  edition.    Grown  8ro.  5v 
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Sadler  (M.  F.)  Church  Dlvme— Bible  Truth.  lOth  thouaand.   Fcap. 
81a    3a.  6d. 

'  Tba  abjeotire  natora  of  the  kith,  the  Atlunuiui  Oratd,  tb«  B»ptin>»l 
Barrioei,  the  HoIt  Kualju-iitt  AkMolation  &nd  the  Pri«*thood,  (nioroh 
Gorenusent  and  OonftrmAiioii,  &re  «omo  of  the  more  prominent  inhjecta 
traatod.  And  Ur.  Sodiar  tr^'^lf*  each  with  a  markoa  defrne  of  sonod 
Miua,  and  irith  a  tboroiiffh  maitery  of  his  inbjeot.'— (ruorJian. 

The  Church  Teacher's  Mftnual   of  Chriatian  Instruction. 

Bfeiog  thr-  C'btirch  CiLti  L'hijm  expanded  and  rxplainod  to  QaeAtlon  uod 
Anewar,  for  tba  uaa  at  Olergjmen,  PareuU,  and  Taauhon.  Mib  thauiand. 
Foap.  8to.  it.  Oi. 

— -  Confirmatioru     An    Extract    {rem    the    Choioh    Teacher's 
Mannal     70Ui  thouaand.     Id. 

The  One  Offering.    A  Treatise  on  the  Baorificiil  Nature  0! 

tha  EocharUt.    Foap.  8ro.    11th  thouiiauil,  2i.  6<1. 

The  Second  Adam  and  the  Mew  Birth ;  or,  the  Doctrine  of 

BaptUm  as  oontained  in  Holj  Soriptnxe.    12th  edition.    Fcap.  8*0  ■)».  bd. 

JuBtiflcation  of  Life:   ita  Nature,  Antecedents,  and  Reaolti. 

2k>d  edition,  revised.    Oromi  8ru.  <(.  Od. 

The   Sacrament   of  Responsibility ;   or,  Testimooy  of  the 

Boriptora  to  tha  Teoohtng  of  tba  Oharch  on  Holy  Baptism,  with  eapaeial 
referrnoa  to  the  Oaaaa  of  Infonti ;  and  Ajuwora  to  Objeotunu.  Vth  tboaaaud, 
6d.  With  an  Introdootlos  and  an  Appendix.  On  Una  paper,  boond  in  nloth. 
7tb  edition,  2i.  Gd. 

Scripture  Truths.    A  Series  of  Ten  Tracts  on  Hoi;  Baptism, 

Tha  B0I7  Communion,  Ordination,  Jtc.    Od.  par  tat.    Sold  Mparatvlj. 

The    Communicant's   Manual;     being    a    Book   ol    Sel'- 


axamlnaUon.  Prajor,  Praiae,  and  ThankiffiTing.  Bojal  SZnio,  U4i  • 
♦»■""-»—<  Olcth.  Ii.  6d.  i  roan,  pit  adgea,  2<.  64. 1  padded  cbU,  tr- 
A  Cheap  adiUon  In  limp  olotb,  Bd. 

'  A  Larger  Edition  on  fine  paper,  red  robica.    Feap. 


% 


8to.  3<.  Od. 

Scrivener  (Dr.)  Novtmi  Testamentmn  OrtBce  Teztus  Stepbanlcl. 
A.U.  l&oO.  Aooadnnt  raria  leetlonae  edltionnm  Bene,  Elwrirt,  Laebmant'  . 
Tii<.hondorm,  Tre«eUeili,  ouranta  F.  H.  terivaner,  A.M  ,  D  C.L.,  U..\> 
l$ma.  i»,  6J.— EsiTio  VLuovl.  Small  poet  8>o.  2nd  edition.  7i.  (M.— An 
Editlan  with  wide  Mar^  tor  Motes,    ita  half  bound,  12;. 

A    Plain    Introduction    to   the    Criticism    of   the   New 

Taatamcnt.  For  the  Dee  of  Biblical  Student*.  Mb  edition,  rennad  ai«( 
anlargad  b;  tha  R«v.  E.  Miller.  U  A.,  formeilr  F.Uow  and  Tutor  ot  Hew 
Colic  Ke,  Oxford.  With  Portrait  aud  nomatona  Lithc(;raphed  Faoeimile*  of 
UdS.    bamjr  Sto.    2  toU.  32i. 

Socrates'  and  Sozomon's  Ecclesiastical  Klatories.  Translated  bom 
tlw  Greek.    2  roU.  it.  each. 

Steere  (E.)  Motes  of  Sermons,  arranged  in  Accordance  with  the 
Ohnrch'e  Year.  Edited  by  £ev.  B.  M.  Hoanley,  M.A.  Oion.  With 
Itttrodootion  by  the  Bubop  of  Lmooln.    Crowu  Bro.    8rrt  Beri«a.  7e.  6d. 

Theodoret  and  Evagrius.     Histories  of  tha  Churoh.    Translated 

(rum  the  Greek.    &>. 

Tonng  (Bev.  F.)  Dally  Readings  for  a  Year  on  the  Life  of  Our 
Lord  awl  Saviour  Juua  Chnit.  By  the  BeT.  Peter  Toung,  M.A.  Vib 
•dition.    i  >aJ(.  Bto.  U.  U 
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ROYAL    NAVY    HANDBOOKS. 

B(Ut«d  b/  Oomauiailar  CHA.SLSiJ  N.  ROBINSON,  R-N. 

*Tbe5»ri«<  of  Naro]  Bandbooki  odit«d  by  Oommandflr  BobiiuoD  b*j  mMla  a 
no«t.  hopeful  be^oing,  juid  IDA7  bo  ooanted  upon  to  nipply  the  growinf  pooKte 
[_damuid  for  iofonnfttion  in  regard  to  tha  N&ry,  on  whiok  the  Ofttionftl  cznaaa 
-TSmtt, 

Orown  Bto.  lUaatrstad,  h.  sub. 

Naval  Administration :  the  Constitiition,  Charaot«T,  and  Fnnetioiii 

of  the  Board  of  Admir&ltr  and  of  the  OirU  Dopartmenta  it  Direeta.    Bf 

r~  AdminiCSir  B.  Teas;  HamlltOH,  O.G.B.,  Uu-  Hnt  Ses  Lord  of  the  Adaimltr. 

The  [Meohanism  of  Men-ofWar :  being  a  Desoription  of  tfat 
MachiDer)'  to  be  found  in  Modern  FVhtinr  Bhipa.  By  Flaat  BaalBnr 
Seginald  C.  Oldknoir,  a.N. 

Torpedoes  and  Torpedo- Veasela.  With  a  Chapter  on  the  ESeeli 
of  Torpedo  Warfmv,  bv  ont'  who  waa  preaent  at  the  Yala  and  Weifaeiwei.  B7 
Lieutenant  U,  E.  Amistrooff,  Inte  R.N. 

Naval  Ordnanoe  and  Small  Anna.  With  the  Methods  of  Monntuig 
4}iuu  oB  Board  Modem  Men-of  War.    Bj  Captain  H.  Uarbett,  B.N . 


*• 


OtfMT  ralutii«*  in  Prr|Ui*ation« 


BOTANY. 


B7  J.  O.  BAKER,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S..  Keeper  of  the  Herbahim  af  tks 
UoTal  Oardena,  Kew. 

A  Flora  of  the  English  Lake  DistrioL     Demj  8vo.  7<.  GJL 

Handbook  of  the  Fern  AlUes.  A  SynopsU  of  the  Genera  aad 
Spooiea  of  the  Nataral  Orders,  Rquiaetaoeoe,  LjoopodiaMaft,  SdaciaeQaaaM* 
Rhixooarpeae.     Demy  6to.  5«. 

Handbook  of  the  AmaryUldeae,  inclading  the  Alstroemerieae  *mA 

Afraroae.     Demy  8ro.  ht. 
Handbook  of  the  Bromeliaceae.    Demjr  Bto.  S>. 
Handbook  of  the  Irldese.     Demy  8vo.  at. 

JSngllsh  Botany.  Containing  a  Desoription  and  Life-8ir.e  Drawing 
of  enry  Britiah  Plant.  Edited  by  T.  Bosweli.  (foruioriy  Sthi),  LI>D.. 
F.L.8.,  4c.  The  Fi^rnrsa  by  J.  C.  Bowerby.  F.L.8.,  J.  Do  C.  Sowcrby  F.Ua., 
J.  W.  Salter,  A.L.S.,  F.Q.S.,  and  J.  K.  Sowikbt.  Srd  edition,  eutirrdy, 
rerlaed,  with  deeoriptiona  of  all  the  nieaiea  bj  the  Bdltor,  and  1037  full-pace 
Oolonred  Plataa.  Ln  IS  toIil  av.  3<.  oloth ;  27L  Ua.  half  morooco :  ud  SI  I.  lla 
whole  moroooo.  Alao  in  8fl  parta,  5«.  »ioh,  except  port 89,  oontalning  an  Tbi^m 
to  the  whole  work,  ?•.  61L    Volomei  aold  aeporatolr. 

*«*  A  Supplement  to  the  third  edition  ij  now  in  preparatioB.  ToL  1.  (T«l. 
XUI.  of  the  oom(>let«  work)  containing  order*  I.  to  XL.,  by  N.  R.  Browii,  of 
the  Royal  Barfaarinjs,  Kaw,  now  ready.  17>.    Or  la  three  parta,  Sa.  aaok. 

L  -Johnson's  Oardener's  DloUonary.  Desoribing  the  Plants,  Fmits, 
^^B  Bad  Vegetablaa  deeinUe  for  the  Gardea,  and  expUinlar  the  Tens*  aa4 
^^^  OpantioBl  emplOTcd  ia  tkeir  cnltlTaUoo.  New  edmon  (l3M-i),  rertaBd  k^ 
^^B  0.  H.  Wriirht,  ^.tLILS.,  ai^  Y).  'Oewai,  Qmtint  el  Vba  Bataaio  Oard— a, 
^^H  Olaagow.    DeiDT  Bw-  Vb.  ike\.. 
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BrltlBh  FungUA-Flora.  A  Olaasified  Text-book  of  Myoology.  By 
Qoorge  Mumo.    With  numerouB  lUiutmtioiu.    4  toIs.    PmI  8to.  7ii.  <<I.  oneb. 

BotaxilBt'a  Fooket-Book.  By  W.  B.  Hayward.  CoDtaining  the 
bolMiioiil  nvmc,  tximmon  xuunci  loll  or  Ritu&tion,  colour,  ffrowtb,  uid  timo  of 
floweriDff  of  mil  pUnti,  arrmnffod  in  a  tabulated  form,  ith  edition,  roTiwdy 
with  a  new  AppondU.    Foap.  8vo.  41.  Od. 

Index  of  BrlUBh  Plants,  according  to  the  Iiondon  Catalogue  (8th 

edition),  includinfT  tbo  Btdodjuib  used  by  tbo  principal  authon,  i4n  olpbahcticnl 
Uirt  of  Euglish  oamcii ;  nlso  refuroDoes  to  the  lUoctratiuu*  of  8>  mu'*  '  KngUsb 
Botanjr '  and  Bt^'ntbam'a  '  BritUb  Flora.*  Bj  KobortTumbuU.  Pupor,  J«.  tid. ; 
oloth,  3>. 

The  London  Catalogue  of  BrltLsh  Plants.  Part  I.,  containiug  the 
Britiab  Pba«aogafnia«  Filioea,  KaniMtooeae,  Ljroopodincoao,  BclnfrtDeUncime, 
Haralleaooao,  and  Obomoaao.  Inh  edition.  Demy  Bro.  Od. ;  iiitorlvnvod*  ia 
limp  doth,  U. 

ECONOMICS    AND    FINANCE. 

The  Case  against  BlmetaUUm.     By  Sir  itobert  Qiflen,  CO.,  LIjJ} 

4th  txlitioD.    Grown  8to.  7s.  Gd. 
The  Growth  of  Capital.    B;  (he  same  aathor.    Demy  Svo.  7«.  6<{. 
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Rloardo  on  the  Principles  of  Folltloal  Eoonomy  and  Taxation. 

Rditod  bT  K.  C.  K.  Goniitsr,  M.A.,  Lvctnn.>r,  Uuivcnity  GuUeffp,  Liverpool. 
Uui.  poat  Bvo.  &«. 

Smith  (Adam).     The  Wealth  of  NaUona.     Edited  by  E.  Belforl 

Bk>.    3  vol<.    6m.  poft  Bvo.  7i. 
The  History,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Banking.     By  thu  late 

J.  W.  Oilb«rt,  F.R.H..  formerly  Diroctor  and  G«nL>nil  Miuiugurut  tbo  LooduD 
aud  Wufltmioiter  Bonk.  Mew  edition,  reTiaed  by  A.  H.  Miohlo,  of  Uiu  Itojml 
Beak  of  tk'otluid,  Olaigow.    2  roll,  nnall  poet  8ro.  10a. 
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SPORTS  AND   GAMES. 

Bohn  B  Handboolu  of  Athletic  Sports.    In  8  toIs.     Sm.  post  8to. 
3t.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  1.— Cricket,  by  Bon.  ud  Bev.  E.  Lrttelton.  Lawn  Tounia,  b;  U.  W.  W.  . 
WUberforoe.  Tennia,  Baoketa,  and  FiTea,  br  Julian  Morahall,  Major  Snuui^  ' 
oud  BeT.  J.  A.  Toit.    OoU,  b;  W.  T.  LinakiU.    Hookey,  by  F.  S.  GrotwoU. 

Vol.  U.— Ron-inft  and  Sculling,  by  W.  B.  Woodgate.  Bailing,  by  E.  F,  | 
Kniahl.    Swimminu,  by  M.  and  J.  R.  Oobtwtt. 

Vol.  111. — Boxing, by  B.  G.  Allonaon.Winn.     Broodaword  luid  8lnKlt)  Hti<dc,  j 
with  chapU'ra  ou  Qaortomtafi,  Bayonet,  CudaL'l,  f^hillaiah,  Wulkinir-i^ttcl^, 
and  Umbrolbt,  by  II.  O.  Allauaon-Winn  ami  (J.  I'hiUippa-Wolley.     Wiualliug. 
by  WolUir  Annatronir.    Pi'ncing,  by  H.  A.  Oolumru  Uiun. 

Vol.  IV.— auBhy   Koiittiall,  !•)■  Harry  Viwsaall.      A««i)oiutJiili  Fi«lliall,  by 
C.  W.  AlcocJc.     TiAj^oliolI,  br   Ncvriou  Oruiio.      HnuiidiTs,    ItowU,  Qaoil*,  J 
Uarling,  8Uttle»,  Ac.  by  0.  <J.  Motl  and  J.  M.  Walknr.  I 

Vol-  v.— Oyclini;  and  AlhlvUw,  by  U.  U.  (fiOUu.  Hkating,  l>y  Dougloa  | 
Adolus. 

Vol.  VX. --Practical  Horacmoiiabip,  tucluiUiig  lUdiiig  for  Lodiea,  by  W.  A. 
Kerr,  V.a 

VoL  VU.— Oomping  Out,  by  A.  A.  Mocdonold.  Cooouiug,  by  Dr.  J,  0,  ' 
Hayw&rtL 

Vol.  VUl.— OymDaatlo*.  by  A.  V.  Jeutoa.  CV\iS»,>in  <a.1.^.C«»«»-«»*- 
i.  y.  JankiB.  -~ 


A  Ctau^td  CaUUogut  of  StktUd  Wbrku 


Bohn'B  Hkndbooka  of  Qunas.    New  editum.    In  3  toIb.     SmaU 

post  8vo.  3«.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  L— TiBLK  OtJtt*  :  BUliu^,  with  Pool,  P^rsmid*,  uid  SiuxAar,  hj 
Majar-Oonaml  A.  W.  nrmyion,  F.R.iL.8.,  with  ■  nrefan  b/  W.  J.  PMlL 
BiMt»tellti.  hj  '  Berk«l(!)'.'  Chxm,  b;  EL  F.  Gre«o.  Dratishta,  Bukgaonaa. 
Dommoo,  SoUturo,  BcTsnd,  Oo-Bug,  Ronffs  at  Hoir,  Boiuette,  K.O.,  Haawd, 
Fftro.  by  '  Derttoley.' 

Vol.  II.— CiBD  OiMui  Whlit,  by  Dr.  WUlmm  Pole,  F.K.S.,  Author  of 
•  The  Philowphy  of  Whirt,'  *o.  Solo  Whlit,  by  R.  F.  On«n.  Pinort,  KavU. 
Buohra,  B^tiqne,  and  Cribtauu,  by  •  Berkeley."  Poker,  Loo,  Vinct-ct-iiii, 
Xaimloon,  Kewmarket,  Pope  iloaa,  Spoculation,  &a.  lus.,  by  Baxter-Wrmy. 

Morphy'B  Qamea  of  Chess,  being  the  Matches  and  best  Game* 
plar»l  by  tiiu  AinericAn  Cbaminon,  with  erplanatory  and  aiulytiiml  ffotee  by 
J .  L'^wiintluLl.    With  ihort  Momoir  and  Portrait  o(  Morphy.    &a.  post  Srow  &«, 

Staimton'B  Chess-Player's  Handbook.  A  Popular  and  Scientific 
InlrodDction  to  tim  (iame.    Wllb  nnmurooA  diagranu.    Si. 

Chess  FrazlB.  A  Sapplement  to  the  Chess-player's  Hand- 
book. Containing  the  rou«t  important  motlorn  improvcmentA  in  tlie  Opening* ; 
Code  of  Gheia  Lawi  ;  and  a  Selection  of  Morphy'*  Oamee.    Small  poet  8vo.  Sa. 

ChesB-Player'B  Companion.   Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds, 

Oolluotion  of  Match  Oamaa.  and  a  Mection  of  Original  Problem*.    Witk 
ooloored  Frontispiece.    Small  post  8to.  fia. 

Chess  Studies  and  End-Qames.  In  Two  Parts.  Part  I.  Cbeaa 
titndias.  Pari  IL  MisocllancKniA  End-Gamea.  By  B,  Horwtts  and  J.  Kliag. 
2nd  cditiou,  rori»cd  by  the  K«t.  W.  Wayto,  M.A.    Demy  8to.  7>.  61I. 

Hlnti   on  Billiards.     By  J.   P.  Bnohanon.      DlDstrated  with  36 

Diagrunia.    Grown  ^o.  3i,  fid, 

Sturges's  Oulde  to  the  Game  of  Draughts.  With  Critical  Situa- 
tions. Rurised,  with  Additional  Play  on  the  Moilem  Oiwnings,  by  J.  A.  Kear, 
Editor  of  *Tho  International  Draught  Magazine.'     Crown  8vo.  i»,  M, 

Hints  on  Driving,  By  Captain  C.  Morley  Knight,  U.A.  lUiultstad 
by  0.  H.  A.  White,  Koyal  Artlllury.  2nd  edition,  roriscd  and  enlat^ivd. 
Grown  8ro.  3i.  6d. 

Qolf,  In  Theory  and  PracUoe.    Bints  to  beginners.     By  H.  8.  C. 

Kyonml,  Bt.  Andrew's.    With  'S2  Illiutrations.    Crown  8to.  3^.  M. 

Half-Hours  with  an  Old  Qolfer ;  a  Pot-pourri  lor  Golfers.  By 
CaUmo  Ourrcnte,  With  40  Uluatrations  and  t  Ooloorud  Platca  by  G,  A. 
Lanndy,    Grown  8vo,  gilt  oitra,  it. 

Schools  and  Masters  of  Fence,  from  tbe  Middle  Ages  lo  the 
Kightpuiith  Centnrr.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Durrlopmi.'nt  of  thr  Art  of 
FonoJTii!  with  the  Rapier  and  the  Small  Sword,  luid  a  HibUograpfay  of  Um 
Fi-i)f-)tii.' Alt  dtirinir  tn»t  Perio<l.  B;  Kgvrton  Castlu,  M.A.  VRth  oumeroua 
llhutnitioni..    Und  uditlun.     Small  post  ^To.  li*. 

Oars  and  Suulls.  uml  How  to  Use  tbeui.     By  W.  B.  Woodgate,  M.A.. 

BrmaoiiOMt  Collrgr,  Oxford.     Grown  8ru.  t£j.  Od. 

Dancing  as  an  Art  and  Pastime.  With  -lU  full -page  Ulastrstione 
from  life.    By  Kdwoiil  Scott.    Crown  btro,  «<. 


A  Classified  Catalogue  of  Selected  Works.  i^ 

THE    ALL-ENGLAND    SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS  OF   ATHLETIC   GAMES. 
be  onl7  SericR  laBncil  lit  a  morterate  pi^cc,  by  Writers  who  are  In  ' 
the  first  ranlc  lu  tlioir  respective  clepartmcnts. 

'The  i»o»t  in-^Inu'li"H  mi  «mur*  nn.I  »'purt.!(  by  lln'  \i*^i\,  uutliohlu'r,  at  tiin  lowfwt 
|>rlpon.' — Oxfori  iftujnzine.  J 

Small  aro.  clotli,  Ulnstntod.    Price  1>.  »scb. 


N 


Cricket    B;  the  Hon.  and  Bcv. 

E.  LtITELTiJ!!. 

I^wn   TennlB.     By    H.  W.   W. 
WitBKnroRcx,     With  a  Chapter  for 

lAdilll,  b/  Mrr.  UlLLTlBD. 

Tennis  and  Rackets  and  Fives. 

By  JiiLt&N  MAUSilALl.«HikjorJ.BPKMf), 

aiiii  KcT.  J.  A.  Arvai  T4IT. 
Golf.    By  W.  T.  LiNSKFLL. 
Rowing  and  SoulUng.    By  W.  B. 

WtXilMlATK. 

Sailing,  liy  K.  F.  Krwiit,  dbl.vol.  it. 
Swimming.    By  M.tnTiJi  and  J. 

iUCSTER   COHSItTT. 

Camping  out    By  A.  A.  Maodon- 

KLU.      Douillo  TOl.      2». 

Canoeing.    By  Dr.  J.  D.  HATWAnn, 

Donblo  ToL     it. 

Mountaineering.     By  Dr.  Claude 

WiLsoif.    Double  vol.    2>. 
AthleUca.  ByH.H.Gairriv.  With 
oonlributicm*  by  K.  H.  Pullide,  H.  0.  L. 

Tiiiiliill,  .1.  L.  lii.ic,  T.  JcnmnRS,  C.  F. 

V    Oftft,  J.   KllihU'wbitc,  Tom  VLaj.   Bid 
Thou]a.>,  anil  the  Rsr.  W.  PDllovk-Hill. 
Riding.     By   W.   A.   Kebh,    V.C. 
Doubh'Tol.    '!». 

Ladles' Riding.  By  W.A.Kebr,V.O. 

Boxing.   By  R.  G.  Ai.iANiios-WtNN. 

With  Prefatory  N'oto  by  Bat  MulliuK. 


CyoUnS-  By H.  H.  GKirFis.L.A.C. 
5.O.D.,  O.T.O.  With  a  Ohaptpr  for 
Ladies,  by  MIm  L.  a  Datidsok. 

Wrestling.     By  Waltkh  Arsi. 

STROSa  ('GrtKia-bnttoclior'). 

Fencing.    ByH.A.CoLMone  Dunk. 
Broadsword     and     Singlestick. 

By  ri.  n.  Ai.i.nisOK.WilliiniidC.PHll.- 

I.M'rs-WoLI.KT. 

Oymnaatlos.      By   A.   F.   Jenkik. 

Donblo  vol.  2a. 
Indian  Clubs.     By  O.  T.  B.  Cob- 

BLTT  and  A.  F.  Jehkih. 
Football  —  Rugby    CHune.      By 

HAant  VisfiAi.i,. 
Football— Association  Gtame.  Byj 

C.  W.  AI.COCI. 
Hockey.     By    F.    S.    Cbkrwri.ui 

(In  Piipor  Corer,  6d.) 
Skating.      By     Docolab     Adahb 
With  a  Chapter  for  Ladies,  by  Miss  1 
Chsktham,  and  n  Chaptnr  on  Bw 
SIcatinc,  by  a  Feu  Skater.   DbL  yol.  itf, 

Baseball.  By  Newton  OnANs. 
Rounders,  Fleldball,  Bowls, 

Quoits,   Curling,   Skittles,   *o. 

By  J.  M.  Wai  ecu  and  V.  C.  Mott. 
Dancing.       By    I'^nnARn    Scott, 

Ofmbl.*  vol.    'i*. 


THE  CLUB  SERIES  OF  CARD  AND  TABLE  OAHES. 
*  No  woU.rogulated  olob  or  country  bous<<  phould  be  without  this  nf«>ful  cerirs  of  books. 
Small  8vo.  cloth,  lUuntrati-d.      Price  la.  oarh.  rili>fcr. 


wi 


Whist    By  Dr.  Wm.  Pole,  F.B.S. 

Solo  Whist.   By  Robxrt  F.  Gbbkk. 

Billiards.  The  Art  of  Practical 
tlilliurdft  forAuiAtt'UrtfWitbchaptorsoo 
Pool,  Pyramids,  and  Snoolcer.  By 
Miijor-Oen.  A.  W.  Duatsos,  F.R.A.B. 
With  a  Prefaee  liy  W.  J.  PoaU. 

Chess.  By  Robert  F.  Gdeeh, 
iiditor  of  the  '  British  Chess  MiMpwinc' 

The  Two-Move  Chess  Problem. 

By  B.  O.  Laws. 

Chess  Openings.  By  I.  Gonhbebo. 
Onughts  and  Backgammon. 

BT'BmtLixhWT.' 
Rtreni  and  GN>  Baqk. 


Dominoes  and  Solitaire. 

By  •  BssiltLIT.' 
B^zique  and  Cribbagc. 
By  '  BKaKBLST,' 

iioaiUi  and  Buohre. 

By  *  BlRIKLST.' 

Piquet  and  Bubloon  Piquet 

By  '  BIKIUITT.' 

Skat     By  Louis  Dqihl. 

■.*  ASkatBeorinc-book.    1a. 
Rotind  Oames,  including  PokerJ 
Na^jpluon,     Loo,    Vin^et-un,    Kc 
'  iGiomsaiRca^Vti^  T 


Into  tho  World.     By  Fr&uo<»  Barne/  (Mme.  D'ArbUy).    Witb  an  Intradoe- 
BnuJl  po<t  8ro.  S<,  6d 


>  eaoh. 
Tranilated 


from  tht 


I       aS  A  Class, 

r  FICTION. 

(Set  alto  'Standard  Boola.') 

Bjumeon's  Ame  and  the  Fisher  Lassie.     Translated  from  t 
Norse  with  uii  Inl  rodurtian  b;  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.     8m*U  port  svo.  St.  6d. 

Bumey'B  EveUsa;  or.  The  History  of  aToong  Lady's  Entraaee 
Into  tbo  World.     Bv  Friuoos  T 
tion  and  Notes  bj  A.  a.  EUU.    Sa 

CeoUla.     2  vols,  small  post  8vo.  St.  td. 

Cervantes'  O-alatea.      A  Pastoral  Bomanoe. 

8piuii>h  bj  a.  W.  J.  QjU.     Smnll  port  Sro.  3a.  6d. 

Bz«anplary  Novels.    Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Walter 

K.  E0II7.    Sm&U  poet  »Ta.  Si.  ed. 

Don  Quixote  de  la  ManohiL.   Mottenx's  Translation,  reviaed. 

With  Locltluut'e  Life  and  XotsL    i  toUl  imall  poat  Sro.  Si.  6d.  each. 

Classic  Tales,  oontaining  Basselas,  Vtoar  of  Wakefield,  Oollirer's 
TntToU,  and  TUn  Hriitlisental  Joarooj.    Small  poat  Sro.  3t.  (U. 

De  Staol's  Oorlnne  or  Italy.  By  Madame  de  StaSL  Translated  by 
Rmilv  BiJdwiB  and  FaiUina  Driver.    Small  port  8to.  3i.  Sd. 

Bbers'  Egyptian  Prlnoeas.   An  Historioal  Novel.    By  Oeorge  Bb«ta. 

Traiulated  bjr  K.  8.  Buohhetm.     Small  port  9io.  St.  ed. 

Edmonds  (Mrs.)     Amygdala.    A  Story  of  the  French  Bevolntion. 

2a.  tkl.  net. 
Fielding's  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews  and  His  Friend  Hi. 

Abraham  Adams.    Witb  Oruiluluink's  lUai^trationi.    3i.  6d. 

History  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Foundling.     Koeooe's  Editioa. 

with  Ocorcp  Cruikfbauk'i  Illuhtration^.     i  toU.  aiuall  poat  8to.  Si.  6d. 

Amelia.    Illnstrated  by  Oeorge  Croilcghank.     61. 

out  (Theo.)     Dishonoured.    61. 

Oil  Bias,  the  Adventures  of.    Translated  by  Smollett.    Dlnsttated 

hy  Smirkc  and  Cniikftbanlc.    Small  port  8to.  6«. 
HauiTs  Tales.    The  Caravan— The  Sheik  of  Alexandria— The  Inn 

in  tbo  Speaaart.  Tnini>lat«d  by  B.  MondeL  Small  port  ^o.  Si.  id. 
Hawthorne  s  Tales.  4  vols.  Small  post  8vo.  34.  6(2.  each. 
Hofnnann'a  Tales.    The  Serspion  Bretliren.     Translated  by  tieut.- 

</oI.  Kwiofr-    '^  To\*.    8iuall  port  Sro.  Si.  fid.  each. 
Holnut  (W.  8.)    Olympla's  Journal.    Crown  Hvo.  St.  M. 

Mansonl.       The    Betrothed.      By   Alessandro    Manzonl.      With 

nnmeroufi  Wuo<lont  llltutratiouR     Small  poat  dro.  5a. 
Poushkln'a  Prose  Tales.    Translated  from  the  Russian  by  T.  Reaoc 

Small  poat  8ro,  3a.  6d. 

Smollett's  Roderick  Random.    With  Oroikshank's  niastrstions  and 

BikUographj.     Small  port  8to.  Si.  6d. 

Peregrine  Piokle.    With  Cmikshank's  Illustrations.    3  vol*. 

Small  port  8vo.  3a.  6d.  each. 

Humphry  Clinker.    With  Cmikshank's  Ulnstrations.    SmaU 

port  Srn.  Si.  6d. 

e  (Mrs.  A.  O.)    Leebla.     A  Study  in  one  volume.     6t. 
B  (J.)     The  BuotohoVa  ■BamSi'j .    '3>V«vjMft  A'%asi*&.T^  lilt,.     By 
iun  .Stiode.     Tt»nalivt«A  ttom  Om  V».>i  «a:\\.\wv<A.  <iaa^<mnu.\rf^  -^Mtv 
Popatei  editiott,  \^<*o»'\»«4»,"t» 


! 


A  Classified  Catalogue  of  Selected  Works. 


Stlnde  (J.)    The  Buchholz  Family.    Second  Part.    Popular  edition. 

Piotiiro  lKittrd»,  2«. 

The    Buohholzes   In    Italy.       Translnted    Irom    the    37th 

edition  of  Iho  oriKinitl  hy  Harriel  P.  Powell.     Ornwn  8vf>.  doth,  'if. 

Frau  Wilhelmlne.     Being  the  Conoluaion  o(  '  The  Buchholz 

Family,'    TmiiHliitoiniy  Horrit-t  F.  Powell.    Croim  Bvo.  olotk,  :U. 


BOOKS    FOR   THE   YOUNG. 

Andersen  (Hans  Ohrlatian).  Fairy  Tales  and  Sketches.  TrauR- 
latod  by  0.  0.  PoMlifj,  U.  Ward,  A.  Plmner.  &».  With  immuron*  Illn»- 
tratioiu  by  Otto  Spuokter  aiid  othors.    7th  tbouaand.    Orown  dro.  3<i.  Od. 

Tales  for   Children.     With  48  full -page  lUualrations   by  | 

Wphnort,  and  S!  small  RugruTliigB  nn  Wooil  by  W.  Tbomiu.     KItli  thotmtnd.  | 


Orown  8ra,  3a.  6d. 

Danish  Legends  and  Fairy  Tales. 


Translated  from  the  \ 


i 


Oriirlnal  by  Oarolino  Ptuohcr.    With  a  iShort  Lifo  of  the  Author,  and  120  | 
Wood  Bn{fraviui?a,  ohiffly  by  Foreii(a  Artlitii.    Bmall  poit  Bro.  &■. 

Edgeworth's  Stories  for  Children.  With  8  XUustrationn  by  L.  Speed. 

Small  |io«t  8tq.  S>.  6J. 

Ford  (Mrs.  Gerard).  Master  Rex.  By  Mrs.  Oerard  Ford.  Illus- 
IratiBd  by  Jamei  Oadeiibcad,  Floronoe  M.  Ooo|i«r,  aiid  Ijunlia  8.  8wc«i.  2di] 
edition.    Crown  Svo.  ^. 

Pijde :   and  the  Hill -House  Farm.     Illustrated  by  James 

OwlonhttaAl  and  Florence  M.  Oooper.    '.2nd  LMlition.    Crown  Bro.  ^. 

Oatty's  Parables  fyom  Nature.    With  Notes  on  the  Natural  Ui^ttory, 

and  numerous  fnll-paj^  lUuHratiouf  by  W.  Holnian  Hunt,  K.  Bnrne  Jon'-«. 
J.  T>5Uni«l,  J.  Wulf,  and  othtjr  timinant  artint*.  Oouiplnt«  edition  with  flhort 
Mt^inoir  by  J.  H.  Kwintf.     Crown  8fo.  .■>». 

PocKST  VoLCKE  Editiciv.    2  voU.    Imp.  :t3mo.  5«. 

Cbkap  RiiiTiOH.  lIloKtnitul.  2  ToU,  Fcap.  4to.  papur  coTcn,  li.  oacb  ( 
or  bound  in  1  vol.  dothp  34. 

Orimm's  Qammer  Orethel;  or,  Gorman  Fairy  Tales  and  Popular 

Btori<i9,  oontoininv  i2  Fairy  Tal»«.  Translntcil  by  Sdgivr  Taylor.  With 
numnronB  Woodcntji  iJUtr  (v<^ftr)?i'  Cnukvhunk  aii<l  Ludwic  Ctrimm.     H«.  Hd. 

Tales     With  the  Notes  of  the  OriKinnl.     Tranalnted  by  Mrsi. 

A.  Uuut.    With  IntrOiluctioti  by  Andrew  Lanf;,  M. A.     S  toIm.     3i.  (Id.  (-Hj'h. 

Harald  the  Viking.     A  Book  for  Boys.     By  Capt.  Charles  Toung. 

With  Illuiitrationa  by  J.  Williamson.    Crown  Svo,  5<. 
Stowe's  Uncle  Tom  s  Cabin ;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly.     With  In- 

trixluetory  Uomnrkit  by  B«t.  J.  Sherman.  With  H  fiill.pojtv  liltuftnttionii. 
Humll  |io!>t  8to.  3j.  lid. 

The  Wide,  Wide  World.    A  Story.    By  Elizobeth  WethereU.    8m. 

po«t  Svo.  'At,  &(. 

Unole  Peter's  Riddle.  By  Ella  E.  Sanders.  Illustrated  by  Florence 
M.  Ooopor.    a..  M, 

CAPT.  MARRYATS  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 

Uniform  Uhutraltd  KtUtion,     SmtU  post  8vo.  St.  6d.  tach. 
Poor  Jack. 

The  Mission ;  or,  Scenes  in  Africa. 
The  Pirate,  and  Three  Onttera. 
Peter  Slmpln.  \ 


I 
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The  Settlers  In  Canada. 
The  Prtvateersman. 
Mast^rman.  Bestt]. 


A  Classified  Catalogue  ef  StUtUd  Wm*s. 


MRS.   EWINGS    BOOKS. 

Uniform  Edition,  in  9  rnl*. 

We   and  The  World.     A  Story   (or   Bojra.     By   the   late   JoIiMH 

Ronlio  KK-me-.    With  7  Illnrtntion«  I>,t  W.  L.  Jodck.    fth  sditioB.    X>. 

A  Flat  Iron  for  a  Farthing ;  or.  Some  Pasnges  in  the  Life  ol  tn 
Oni.T  Bmi.    With  12  lUiutntlons  hf  B.  AlUnshus.    IMli  editiOB.    St^ 

Hn.  Overthewajs  BmnanlumQoes.    niiutnted  with  9  fiaa  fd&- 
pacro  V.u^y%t\nix*  hj  PiMpsier,  wid  Fi^mtinti^*^  ^7  Wolf.    5th  editioK.    Si, 

Blz  to  Sixteen :  A  Story  (or  Girls.     With  10  niaatrattoiu  by  Vn. 

Ailinghuu.    Htb  edition.    Sa. 

Jan  of  the  WlndmUl :  a  Stoiy  of  the  Plaing.    With  11  UlaatnOiasf 
bj  Un.  AUioRhiua.    Mb  (^lition.    ^t. 

A  Great  Smergenoy.     A  very  Ill-tempered  Family — Onr  FieU— 

Mulamr  Lihonilltr.     With  t  ITltuCrntioru.     Zri  edition.    3«. 

Melchlors  Dream.    Tlie   Blackbirdu   Nert— Friedrich's  Ballad— A 
Bit  of  Gn«n— Mutuieur  the  Vt«ouaiit'j  Fricmd — Tbe  Yow  LAne  GtuM*— A 
Had  Habit— A  Hjipiir  FmhOt.    With  8  innitnaioiu  by  Oordon  Bnnraa,    nfc  ■ 
edition.    3<,  J 

Lob-Lle-bythe-Fire,  or  the  Lack  of  Lingborongh ;  and  other  Talaii  J 

Witli  ^  IUiutrationi>  lij  0«or)r(-  Crnikihanlc     tth  «ditilni.     Inp.  Ifiao.  >■.  U.  I 

The  Brownies.     Tbe  Land  of  Lo<t  Toys— Three  Chrirtniaa-treca —  1 

An  IilylortlieWood— ChriiitlniuiCrM-ken — AniuliaandUlpDinufr— Timstky'i  ] 
^^  .■<bo<»— BinijT  in  Boaftland.    Illiutrst«d  by  Oeoiyc  Cniibliauk.   7U  aditifA  j 

^K  Imp.  lOroo.  ^dd.  I 

^■^              THE    SHILLING   SERIES.  fl 

^^^^^L             Feap.  Uo.  douhlt  lo/urnnc,  lUuttratfd,  \:  raeK  ^^M 

^^^HK.  Swing's  Melchlors  Dream,  and  other  Talcs,  ^^M 

^ A  Flat  Iron  for  a  Farthing.  ^^M 

^^ Six  to  Sixteen.  ^^M 

We  and  the  World.  ^H 

Mrs.  Ov&rtheway's  Remembrances.  ^^M 

Jan  of  the  Windmill.  ii^H 

A  Oreat  Emergency,  and  other  Tales.  ^H 

The  Brownies,  and  other  Tales.  ^^9 

Jitn.  Oatty's  Parables  from  Nattire.    Two  Series,  each  Ir,              I 

Miss  Procter's  Legends  and  Lyrics.    Two  Series,  ouoh  1>               I 

Hector.      A   Slorj-   for   'Voting   People.      With   12   Illastratioos   by] 
W.  J.  Hcnm<»<)]r.     By  Flora  Sbaw,  Author  of  'Oa<tIo  lilnir.' 

Acdersen's  Tales.    Translated  by  Caroline  Peaahey.  J 
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Worio.     6  *ob.     SI'  6d. 

each. 

iMM&ylu.  Vene  Trans,  bjr  Anna 
Swanwick.    5>. 

Prose  Trans,  by  T.  A.  Bucklev. 

31.  6rf. 

AcaaaU  Jc  OoTild'i  Comparative  Phy- 
siology    jj. 

AUwl'l  Tragedies.  Trans,  by  Bowring. 
3  vols.    31.  6d.  each. 

AUord'a  Queen's  English,    ij.  &  u.  6d. 
AUau'l  Battles  of  the   British  Navy, 
a  vols.    51.  each. 

Immlaniu  Horoelllnui.     Trans,  by 

C.  D.  Yonge.     jt.  id. 
4nd«ra«n'i  Danish  Tales.    Trans,  by 

Caroline  Peachey.     51. 
iBtODlniu  (Marcus  Aurelias).     Trans. 

by  George  Long.    31.  6d, 
ApoUOBlns  Riwdliu.  The  Argonautica. 

Trans,  by  E.  P.  Coleridge.    51. 
4palataa,  The  Works  of.    51. 
Allocto't  Orlando  Furioso.    Trans,  by 

W.  S.  Rose,     a  vols.     y.  each. 

mstophUM.  Trans.byW.J.Hickle. 
a  vols.     5J,  each. 

AflstoU*'!  Works.    5  vols,  51.  each ; 

a  vols,  31.  6d.  each. 
ArtlBB.    Trans,  by  E.  J.  Chlnnock.   y. 
Aaoliam'l    Scholemaster.      (J.    E.    B. 

Mayor.)     u. 
•MOII'I  Ki>&ty&  and  Historical  Works, 

3i.   6U. ;    Essays,    u.    and   u.    6d, ; 

Novum  OTg<inum,  and  Advanucineni 

of  Learning,  51. 

BtlUlli  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry. 

By  Robert  BelL    3;.  6d, 
lajf**  Lalcaa  to  the  Greek  Tot.    ai. 


rmttooi. 
•ndS 

J 

lmH 


Bax's  Manual  of  the  History  of  Phflo- 

sopby.     5J. 
Buiunont  ft  natdwr,    Ldgb  Htmt'i 

Selections.     31.  6d, 
BMhaMn'l  Cage  and  Chamber  Blnb. 

Beckmaim'l    History    ol    Inventloeii 
a  vols.     3>.  6d.  each. 

B«d«'l   Ecclesiastical  History  anil^ 

A.  S.  Chronicle.     $>. 
Bell  (Sir  C. )  On  the  Hand.    51. 

Anatomy  of  Expression,     p, 

Bentlay'f  Phalaris.    51. 
BJoniaon'i  Ame  and  the  Fisher  I 

Trans,  by  W.  H.  Low.     3*.  td. 
Blalr*!    Chronological    Tables.      ia>. 

Index  of  Dates,    a  vols.    51.  each. 
Blaek'i  Introduction  to  the  Old  Teeu- 

meni,    a  vols.    y.  each. 
Boethliu'  Consolation  of  Phlloaopby, 

Ac    5». 

BohB'l  Dictionary  of  Poetical  Qoou- 

lions.    di. 
Bond's    Handy -book   for    Votfying 

Dates,  Ac     31. 
Bonoml'a  Nineveh.    $;. 
BonreU'i  Life  of  |obnson.     (Na 

6  vols.    3>,  6d,  each. 

(Crokcr.)     5  vols.     aoi. 

Brmnd'a  Popular  Antiquities,    g 

51.  each. 
Bramar'i   Works.     Trans,   by 
Howitt.    4  vols.    3>.  6A  each, 

BrldcewatMTreatliea^  9  volt.  Vaifooi 
prices. 

Brink  (B.  Ten).    Early  EngUafa  Litera- 
ture.    %  vols,     v-  ^  <M^ 
?VM«V«cxaxt9kaa'SiBai^a^^M%  •»  •*: 
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BlowiM^  (Sir  Thomas)  Works.  3  vols. 
y.  6d.  each. 

BvehanaA's  Dlcdonarr  oi  Sdeatlfic 
Terms.     6/. 

BosklBBd'i  Geology  and  Mineralogy, 
s  Toll.     is». 

Barkt's  Works  and  Speeches.  8  vols. 
u.  6d.  each.  The  Sublime  and 
BeaotifnL  u.  ft  u.  td.  Reflections  on 
the  French  Revolution,     u. 

Life,  by  Sir  James  Prior,     y.  6d. 

Bnnay'l    Evelina.      31.    6d.      Cecilia 

a  vols.     31.  6d.  each. 
Buns'  Life  by  Lockhart.     Revised  by 

W.  Scott  Douglas.     3/.  6rf. 
Bnni'l  Ancient  Rome.     71.  64/. 
Barton's     Anatomy    of     Melancholy. 

(A.  k.  ShiUclo).    3  vols.    3J.  6rf.  eicli. 
BnUar'a    Analogy    of    Religion,    and 

Sermons.      31.  6A 
BatlMT'a  Hudibms.    51. ;    or  a  vols., 

51.  each, 
OMMtf.  TrBns.by  W.A.M'Devitte.  51. 
Oamoana'  Lusiad.     MicUe's  Transla- 
tion, revised.     31.  td, 
thilf  *B'    (The)    of    Moddalonl.       By 

Alfred  de  Reumont.     31.  6d. 
Okipoitor'l  Mechanical  Philosophy  y. 

VegeuUe  Physiology.    6j.    Animal 

Physiology.    61. 
OuMl'e    Counter    Revolution    under 

Charles  IL  and  James  IL    31.  6d, 
Oattannol*'!    Evenings    at    Haddon 

Halt     s>- 
OatnUna   and    llbulliUL      Trans,    by 

W.  K.  KeUy,      p. 
OaUlnl's  Memoirs.     (Roscoe.)    3>.  6d. 
OMTmntM'  Exemplary  Novels.    Trans. 

by  W.  K.  Kelly.     3^.  (xi, 

Don  Quixote.     Motlcux's  Trans. 

leviaed.    a  vols.    31.  6d.  each. 

Galatea.      Trans,   by  G.   W.    \. 

Oyll.     3>.  &/. 

Ohajaun  On  Man.     51. 

OhMililng'i  The  Perfect  Life.     tt.  and 

u,6d. 
OhAOOw'l  Works.     Bell's  Edition,  re- 
vised by  Skeal.    4  vols.    31.  6tl.  ea. 
taam   Oongraei    of    i86g      By    ), 

Z^)*BDlhal.     51. 
Cbtrml  on  Coloot.    51,  onA 
RlilUiirirortb'B  The  ReUKVcm 
tmiaau.     31.  6d. 


1 71.  M.     \ 
mo*  Pro-  \ 


Oblna:    Pictorial,   Datoiptln,  and 

Historical.     51. 
OhroalelM  of  the  Crusules.    5>. 
OlMro'a  Works.     7  vols.     y.  each. 

I  vol.,  3>.  64^. 
— —  Friendship  and  Old  Age    u.  tad 

LI.  6d. 
Clark's  Heraldry.    {PlaDcb&)   s*-  "^ 

OlJLiala  Talea.    31,  id. 

Odtrldc*'!    Prose    Works.      (Aibt.) 

6  vols.     31.  id.  each. 
OomU'i  Philosophy  of  the 

(G.  H.  Lewes.)     ^. 

Positive  Philosophy,      [i 

Martinenu.)    3  volsk    51.  eocb. 

Condi's  History  of  the  Antbt  in  i 

3  vols.     31,  dd,  each. 
Ooopar'i    Biographical 

a  vols.      51.  each. 
Oowpar'l  Works.    (Soutbey.)    8  vtris 

31.  6d.  each. 
Ooxa'a  House  of  Austria.  4  vols.  y.U 

each.      Memoirs    of    Moilborocck 

J    vols.      y.    6d,    each.     Atlas  tr 

Marlborough's  Campaigns,     ia<.  6d 
Onlk'a  Pursuit  of  Knowledge.    5s. 
Cravsn's  Young  Sportsman's  Masttol 

S>- 
Cmlfcihsnk'i  Punch  and  Jodf.     y 

Thr':e  Courses  and  a  Dessert,     y. 
Onnnlnghain'a  Lives  of  Britlsti  PaintflR . 

3  vols.    3>.  6d.  each. 
DoBt*.    Trans,  by  Rev.   H.  F.  Cory 

3>,  6d.    Inferno.    Separate,  u,  ano 

13.  6d.     Purgatorio.     u.  asaA  t>.  &■ 

I^uadisc^     ir.  and  u.  6d. 
Trans,  by  I.  C  Wright.     (FUr 

man's  Illostratioos. )    51. 

Inferno.    Italian  Text  and  Traas 

by  Dr.  Carlyle.     51. 

Purgatorio.       Italian   Ten    oac 

Trans,  by  W.  S.  Dugdale.     $r. 

D«  Oommlnaa'  Memoirs.  Ttau  o) 
A.  R.  Scoble.     a  vols.     31.  td.  aKk 

Dafoa's  Novels  and  Miac«l.  Wofki 
6  vols.  31.  6d.  earh.  Rotateaia 
Crusoe  (Vol.  Vlt).  3*.  6A  or  Ji 
The  Plague  Id  Londoik  u.  sac 
u.  6d. 

MlolnM  <n  the  Constitutioa  of  Bav> 


DtBOithanM'  Orations.  Trans,  by 
C.  Rann  Kennedy.  4  vols.  51.,  and 
I  voL  31.  bd. 

Orations  On  the  Crown,     u,  and 

li.  M. 

D*  Bta«l'i  Corinne.  Trans,  by  Emily 
Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driver.     31.  6rf. 

Dcvey*!  Logic.    s». 

Dictionary  or  Greek  and  Latin  Quota- 
tions,    sf. 

of  Poetical  Quoutions  (Bohn).  6s. 

^—  ofScientific Terms.  (Buchanan.)  61. 
.^— of  Biography.    (Cooper.)    a  vols. 

51.  each. 
•^—  of    Noted    Names    of    Fiction. 
(Wheeler.)     s>- 

of  Obsolete  and  Provindal  Eng- 
lish     (Wright.)    a  vols.     51.  each. 

Dtdron'i  Christian  Iconography,  a  vols. 

5j.  each, 
DlOffanM  Laertius.     Trans,  by  C.  D. 

Yonge.     5i. 
DolVM'*  Adversaria.  (Wagner),  3  vols. 

5J.  each. 
Dodd'l  Kpigrammatisis.     6j. 
DonaJdson's  Theatre  of  the  Greeks.  $1. 
S>nipeT'8    History  of    the   Intellectual 
DcvflopmenI  of  Europe,    a  vols.    51. 
each. 
Dunlop't  History  of  Fiction,      a  vols. 

5>.  each. 
Oyar*!  History  of  Pompeii.    7:  6d. 

The  City  of  Rome.     51. 

Djer't  British  Popular  Customs.     51. 
Early  Travels  in  Palestine.  (Wright.)  s*. 
Baton'!  Waterloo  Days,    u,  and  i/.  6d, 
Eber'a  Egypiian  FMncess.    Trans,  by 

E.  S.  Biichheim.     y,  6d. 
Bdgeworth'B    Stories     for    Children. 

ji.  6d. 
KUia'  Specimens  of  Early  English  Me- 
trical Romances,     (Halliwell.)     51. 
Dm'i  Life  of  Shakespeare.     Trans,  by 

L.  Dora  Scbmiti.     51. 
Butxson'i  Works.  3  vols.  31.  6ii.  each, 

or  5  vols,  ij,  each, 
Buwmoser'f  History  ol  Magic   3  vols, 

31.  each. 
Bplotetaa.  Trans,  by  George  Long.  5>. 
Bnrlpldea.    Tians,  by  E.  P,  Coleridge, 
a  vols,    5J,  each. 
SateUuM'  Bed.   History.     Trans,  bj 
-"  F,  Oiise,    5i. 


Srelyn'i  Diary  and   CorrespondauM. 

(Bray.)     4  vols.     51.  each. 
Fairholt's    Costume    in    England. 

(Dillon.)    a  vols.     $».  each. 
Fleldlng'i   Joseph  Andrews.      31.  6d, 

Tom  Jones,     a  vols.     $1.  6rf,  each. 

Amelia,    y. 
Flozman'i  Lectures  on  Sculpture.    61. 
Florence    of    Worcester's    Chronicle, 

Trans,  by  T.  Forester.     51. 
Foatar'B  Works.    10  vols.   31. 6J.  Otcfa, 
Franklin's  Autobiography,     u, 

Oesta  Romanonun.    Trans,  by  Swan 
ft  Hooper,     sj. 

Olbbon'i  DecUne  and  FaU.  7  voli. 
31.  6d.  each. 

OUbart's  Banking,    a  vols.    51.  each. 

all  Blaa.     Trans,  by  SmoUett.     6j. 

Olraldna  CambrensLs.    51, 

Ooethe's  Works  and  Correspondence, 
mcludine  Autobiography  and  Annala, 
Kausl,  Elective  affinities,  Werther, 
Wilhelm  Mcister,  Poems  and  Ballads, 
Dramas,  Reinecke  Fo«,  Tour  in  Italy 
and  Miscellaneous  Travels,  Early  and 
Miscellaneous  Letters,  Correspon- 
dence with  Eckcrraann  and  Soret, 
Zelter  and  Schiller,  Ac,  &c.  ^m 
various  translators.  16  vols.  Si-^l 
each.  ^1 

Faust.      Text    with    Hayward*» 

Translation.     (Budihdm.)    51, 

Faust.     Pan  I.     Trans,  by  Anna 

Swanwick.     ir.  and  ir.  6d, 

Boyhood.  (Port  I.  of  the  Auto- 
biography.) Trans,  by  J,  Oxenford. 
IJ,  and  II.  6d. 

Reinecke    Fox.      Trans,    by    A, 

Rogers,     is.  and  ir.  6d. 

Goldamltli'a  Works.    (Gibbs.) 

31.  6d.  each. 
— —  Plays.     IS.  and  ir.  6d, 

WakeAeld.     ir.  and  ir.  6J. 
Orunmont'i   Memoirs   and 

Tracts.     51. 
Orayi  I.etters.    (D,  C  Tovey,J 

[/»  tlu  frut. 
OrMk  Anthology.  Trans,  by  E.  Burgea 

OvantVi.  Xixv'ttnia  »»^  ^^^^<^**- ^ 
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OrMk  Tatament.    $>• 

OrMse,  Marlowe,   and   Ben  Jonson's 

Poems.     (Robert  BeU.)    31.  6d. 
QiHwy'*  Evidences  of  the  Christian 

Religion,  y.  (xl. 
arlmm'l  Gammer  GrethcL     Trans,  by 

E.  Taylor.     31.  6rf. 
~—  German  Tales.     Tram,  by  Mn. 

Hunt,    a  vols.     3).  6d.  each. 
Orosil'l  Marco  ViscontL     31.  6d. 
Oolxot'l     Origin     of     Representative 

Government  in  Europe.     Trans,  by 

A.  R.  Scoble.     31.  6d. 

-  The  English  Revolution  of  1640. 
Trans,  by  W.  Hailitt.     31.  (d. 

^—  History  of  Civilisation.   Trans,  by 

W.  Hailitt.     3  vols.     31.  6d.  each. 
B«U  (Robert).     Miscellaneous  Works. 

y.  6d. 
Hudbooki  01  Athletic  Sports.    8  vols. 

31.  6d,  each. 
Handbook  of  Card  and  Table  Games. 

3  vols.     31.  6d.  each. 

of  Proverbs.    By  H.  G.  Bohn.  51. 

of  Foreign  Proverbs.     51. 

Hardwlok*!  History  of  the  Thirty-nine 

I         Articles.     51, 

Barrey'i    Circulation    ol    the    Blood. 
|i         (Bowie.)     II.  and  is.  6d. 
I     Bauiri  Tales.    Trans,  by  &  Mendel. 
I         31.  6* 

I    ——  The  Caravan  and  Sheik  of  Alex- 
'       andria.     u.  and  ix.  6d. 

Bawtboma'i  Novels  and  Tales.  4  vols. 
I         31.  6d.  each. 

BuUtt'i  Lectures  and  Essays.    7  vols. 
I         31.  6rf.  each. 

Baaton's  History  of  Painting.    (Cosmo 

Monkbousc.)    $1. 
Begrel's  Philosophy  of  History.    Trans, 

by  J.  Sibree.     51. 
Balne'i  Poems.    Trans,  by  E.  A.  Bow- 
ring.     31.  6rf. 

Travel  Pictures.  Trans,  by  Francis 

Storr.     3f.  6rf. 
Hrtpi  (.Sir  Arthur).     Ufe  ol  Columbus. 
31.  6d. 

Ufe  of  Piiorro.    31.  6rf. 

Life  of  Cortes,    a  vols.    31.  6rf. 

each. 

Ufe  of  Los  Casas.    31.  6rf, 

Life  of  Thomas  Braney.    1/.  and 

tt.6d. 

1  Mtadtnon't  Historical  Documents  o( 

the  Middle  Ages.    5/. 
W'aa^y't  BagUab  Colot.  (Kcary.)  61, 


5 


Bmoij  (Matthew)  On  the  Pialms.    91 
Haniy  of  Huntingdon's  History.  Tma, 

by  T.  Forester.     51. 
Harodotua.    Trans,   by   H.  F.  C^, 

y&i. 
Wheeler's  Analyds  and 

of.    y.    Turner's  Notes  on.    y. 
BMlod,   Callimachus    and 

Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks.    51; 
Botrmans'i    Tales.       The 

Brethren.     Tnms.  by  Lieut 

Ewing.     a  vols.     31.  6d. 
EonCi     Experimental     and    NaSBtl 

Philosophy.     51. 
Holbaln'i  Danoe  of  Death  and  BMc 

Cuts.    5r. 
Homer.    Tmns.  by  T.  A.  Buckley,    1 

vols.     51.  each. 

Pope's  Translation.  With  Flu- 
man's  Illustrations,    a  vols.  51.  each. 

Cowper's    Translation.      a  voh. 

31,  6d,  each. 

Hoopw'l  Waterloo.    31.  6i£ 
Hormoe.    Smart's  Translation,  revised, 
by  Buckley.     31.  6J. 

A     New    Literal    Prose    Ti«n»- 

lation.  By  A.  I lamiltun  Bryce,  IX. L'. 
.?'•  (>J- 

Hogo'i  Dramatic  Works.  Trans,  b? 
Mrs.  Crosland  and  F.  L,  Sloiu.  31.  U 

Hemani.     Trans,  by  Mrs.  Cm*- 

land.     li. 

Poems.   Trans,  by  various  writen. 

Collected  by  J.  H.UWniianu.  y.U 

Bomboldf  I  Cosmos.  Trans,  by  Ottt. 
Paul,  and  Dallas.  4  vols,  31,  6d.  eaob, 
and  1  voL  5). 

Personal  Narrative  of  hi*  Traicb. 

Trans,  by  T.  Ross.   3  volo.    51,  tadt, 

Views  of  Nature.    Ttans.  1^  Qui 

and  Bohn.     $3. 

Eumphrtyi'  Coin  Collector's  MannaL 

3  vols.    51,  each. 
Htugmry,  History  of,    y.  6d. 
Hont'i  Poetry  of  Science.     $1. 
HntetllBBOn'l  Memoirs,     y.  6rf. 
India  before  the  Sepoy  Mutiny. 
Ingtilph'i  Chronicles.     51. 
Irving    (Washington).     Complete 

Works,     15  vols.    31.  6A  each  ;  a 

in  18  vols.  ij.  «ach,  and  a  volfc  u.  6d. 

each. 

\iklc  *»&  Voimbiv    %n 
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BOBtrS  LiBRASIBS, 


Iioenit**.    Tmiu.  by  J.  H.  Freese. 

Vol  I.    Si. 
JaniM'  Life  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion. 

a  vols.     y.  dd,  each. 

Life  and   Times  of  Louis  XIV 

a  vols,     v.  f>d,  each. 

fBXUaon  {Mts.)  Shakespeare's  Hero- 

liMS.     3J.  6d. 
tmat  (E.)    Anecdotes  of  Dogs.    s>- 
JMM  IJ.  H.)    Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 

England  under  the  Stuarts.     3  vols. 

51,  each. 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders.     51. 

Jotmson's  Lives  of  the  Poets.  (Napier), 

3  vols.     31.  f>d.  each. 

jMopbtu.  Whiston's  Translation,  re- 
vised by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto.  5  vols. 
3>.  64.  each. 

Joyce's  Scientific  Dialogues.    51. 

Jnkas-Browne'i  Handbook  of  Physical 
Geology.  71.  6d.  Handbook  of  His- 
torical Geolon.  bi.  The  Building 
of  the  British  Isles,     ji.  6d. 

JnUan  the  Emperor.  Tnuu  by  Rev. 
C.  W.  King.    5.. 

Jnnliu'l  Letters.  Woodfali  s  Edition, 
revised,     a  vols.     3s.  dd.  eikch. 

iuUn,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Eutropius. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  ].  &  Watson,     y. 

tVftmi,  Persius,  Sulpicin,  and  Lu- 
dlius.     Trans,  by  L.  Evans.     51. 

EanVl  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  Trans, 
by  L  M.  D.  Meiklejohn.     y. 

Prolegomena,  Ac     Trans,  by  E. 

Belfort  Bax.     51. 

BalfllUeT'i     Fairy     Mythology.       v. 

dasiical  Mythology.   Revised  by  Dr. 

L.  Schraits.     5>. 
EldA  On  Man.     31.  6d. 
nrby  On  Aniauls.    a  vols.    51.  each. 
Kulglit'i  Knowledge  is  Power.    5/. 
Xjl  Fontaine's  Fables.     Trans,  by  E. 

Wnghu     3s.  64. 
lamaitine's  History  of  the  Girondists. 

Trans,  by  H.  T.  Ryde.  3  vols.  31.  64. 

each. 
——  Restoration  of  the  Monarchy  In 

France.      Trans,   by    Capi.   Rafter. 

4  vols.     31.  64,  each. 

^—  French  Revolution   f  1848.  31. 64. 
Iwnb'l    Essays    of  Elia  and   Ehana. 

31.  64.,  or  in  3  vols.  11.  each. 
Memorials  and  Letters.  Talfourd's 

Edition,   revised  by  W.   C   Hazlitt. 

a  vols.    31.  64.  each. 

Speclmeas  oltbe  English  Dmnatlc 

/toarsortteTfmeorEllsibetb.  ii.6d. 


'»  History  of  Painting  in  Italy, 
Trans,  by  T.  Roscoe.  3  volt.  31.  64, 
each. 

lAppenterg's  England  under  thr 
Anglo-Saxon  Kings.  Trans,  by  B. 
Thorpe.     3  vols.     3^.  64.  each. 

LMtnna  on  Painting.  By  Barry,  Opit 
and  Fuseli.    51. 

Leonardo  (U  Vlnd's  Treatise  on  Paint- 
ing.    TranSL  by  ].  F.  Rigaud.     51, 

Lepalna' Letters  from  Egypt,  &c.  Tran& 
by  L.  and  J.  B.  Homer.     51, 

L«salng:'s  Dramatic  Works.  Trans,  by 
Ernest  Bell,  a  vols.  3/.  64,  eadL 
Nathan  the  Wise  and  Minna  von 
Bomhelm.  ir.  and  u.  64.  Lookoon, 
Dramatic  Notes,  &c.  Trans,  by  E.  C. 
Beasley  and  Helen  Zimmem.  31.  64, 
Laokoon  separate,     u.  or  u.  64. 

Lilly's    Introduction     to     Astrology. 

(Zadkid.)    5/. 
Uvy.    Trans,  by  Dr.  Spillan  and  othert. 

4  vols.     51.  each. 
Looka's  Philosophical  Works.     (J.  A 

St.  John),     a  vols.     3s.  64.  each. 

Lite.     By  Lord  King.     31.  64, 

Lodce's  Portraits.     8  vols,    y  each, 
Longfellow's  Poetical  and  Prose  Wo 

a  vols.     y.  each. 
London's  Natural  History.     51, 
Lowndes'   Bibliographer's  Manual,    t 

vols.    SI.  each. 
Lnoan's  Pharsalia.     Trans,  by  H.  1, 

Riley.    5*. 
LnoUn's    Dialogues.     Trans,  by  Ifa 

Williams.     51.  ^M 

Lncretias.      Trans,    by    Rev.     .  ff 

Watson.    51. 
Lather's  Table  Talk.    Trans,  by  W. 

HazUtt.    31.  64. 

Autobiography.       (Michelet), 

Trans,  by  W.  Haxlitt     31.  64. 

Machl&velll's  History  of  Florence,  Ac 

Trans.     31.  64, 
Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities. 

Kantell's     Geological     Exc 
through  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Petrifactions    and    their   Teachiil 
6j.     Wonders  of  Geology. 
71.  6if.  each. 

Hanaoni's  The  Betrothed,     s/. 


I 


HartUl'l  Epi^THins.     Trans.     71.  6d, 
Hartlnaan'i    History  of   England, 

1800-15.     51.  bd. 
History  of   the    Peace,    i8t6-4& 

4  vols.     3;.  ()d.  each. 
Ibtthew  Paria.    Trans,  by  Dr.  Giles. 

3  vols.     51.  each. 
■atUiaw  of  WeatmlnBter.    Tnuu.  by 

C.  D.  Yongc.     3  vols.    51.  each. 
Maxwell's  Victories  of  Wellington,   jj. 
Henzel'a  History  of  Germany.     Trstns. 

by  Mrs.  Horrocks.    3  vols,   y,  6d.  ea. 
■lotiael   Angelo  and  RafJ^Ue,      By 

D<ipp.i  and  Q.  de  Quincy.     51. 
■lohelat'l  French  Revolution.     Trans. 

by  C.  Cocks.     3J.  6d, 
lUgnet's  French  Revolution.     31.  6d, 
■ill    (John    Stuart).      Early     Essays. 

y.  6,f. 
MUler'B  Philosophy  of  History.   4  vols. 

y.  6J.  each. 
MUton's   Poetical  Works.     (J.   Mont- 
gomery.)   2  vols.     y.  6J.  ^ch. 
Prose  Works.     (J.  A.  St.  John.) 

5  vols.     31.  6d.  each. 
Mltford'a  Our  Village,    a  vols.   31.  6d. 

each. 
HoUcra's  Dramatic  Works.    Trans,  by 

C.  H.  Wall     3  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 
The  Miser,  Tartufic,  The  Shop- 
keeper turned  Gentleman.  ii.&u.Sd. 
■ontagn'a    (Lady    M.    W.)    Letters 

and  Works.     (Wharacliflfe  and  Moy 

Thomas. )    a  vols.     y.  each. 
■ontaigna'a  Essays.    Cotton's  Trans, 

revised   by  W.  C.   Hazlitt.      3  vols. 

31.  6ti.  each. 
Kontaaqtiiao'B  Spirit  of   Laws.      Nu- 

fenl's     Trans,     revised     by    J.    V. 
tiehard.     a  vols.     31.  6rf.  each. 
MorphT's  Games  of  Chess.     (LOweo- 

thal.)    y. 
■otley't  Dutch  Republic  3V0I3.  y.&i. 
each. 

Hndla'i  British  Birds.  (Martin.)  a  vols. 
5>,  each, 

Maral  and  Military  Heroes  of  Great 
Britain,     61. 

ir*«Ddar'a  Hist>jry  of  the  Christian  Ke- 
%7on  and  Cburdi,    10  voVs.    VJSc  ol  \ 
OuisL     I  vol.     Planting  and  Tram-  ' 
Ittg  ot  the  Chtuch  by  me  Kpos«i». 

•  vols.    History  of  CtatiidBJi  Docma. 


a  vols.    Memorials  of  CfarictiiM  I 

in    the    Early    and    Mi<Uk   Afe^ 

16  vols.     y.  6d,  each. 
RlooUnl'i  History  of  the  Jesnils.    51. 
Morth'a  Lives  of  the  Norths.   (Jeaopp.) 

3  vols.     31.  6J.  each. 
Vnganta  Memorials  of  Hampden,    j^ 
Oeklay'a  History  of  the  Saracens,  y.td. 
Ordericoa    VlUOla.       Trans,    by   T. 

Forester.      4  vols.      51.  each. 
<md.    Trans,  by  H.  T.  Riley.    3  voia 

y.  each. 

Paaoal'a    Thoughts.      Trans,    by    C 

Kegan  Paul     31.  id. 
Panll'a  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  tte. 

Life  of  Cromwell,     u.  and  u.  id. 

Fanaaalaa'    Description     of    Qreeca 

Trans,  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleta   a  vola 

51.  each. 
Feanon  on  the  Creed.    ( Walford. )   $*• 
Fapya'  Diary.     (Bniybrooke.)    4  «\il& 

S*.  each. 
Perey'a  Retii^ues  of  Ancient  EiwSifa 

Poetry.  (Pnchard.)  avols.  3;.  Mea. 
Petrarch's  Sonnets.    51. 
PatttgraVi  Chronicles  of  the  Tombk 

S'- 
FhUo^TudJiili.   Trans,  by  CD.Yo 

4  vols.     51.  each. 
PlckailiVs  Races  of  Man.    it. 
Pindar.    Trans,  by  D.  W.  Turner. 
PUineli<.''a  History  of  British  Cosiu 

Plato.   Trans,  by  H.  Gary,  G. 
and  H.  Davis.    S  vols.    51.  each. 

Apology,   Crito,    Pluedo,    Ptotl' 

goras.     i^.  and  u.  6^ 

Day's  Analysis  and  Index  to  Ika 

Dialogues,    y. 

Flanttia.      Trans,    by   H.  T.    ROtr. 

a  vols.     y.  each, 
Trinummus,    MeoBH^il,    Afl 

laria,  Captivi.     11.  and  li,  6J. 
niny^  Natural  History,     Ttaas. ' 

Dr.  Rostock  and  H.  T.  Kiley.   6 1 

y.  each. 
Fllny  tha  Totuigw,  Letters  oL     Mel 

nioCn'^VTiM^  Tcyisod  by  Re».  P.  C T, 

•^55L.'S.,-Mta«fi». 


^ 


nataxota'a  Lives.  Tnuu.  by  Stnrart 
aod  Lone.    4  vols.     v.  6d.  each. 

Moralia.     Tmns.  by  Rev.  C.  W. 

King  and  Rev.  A.  R.  ShiUeto.    3  vols. 
51.  each. 

tMtry  of  America.     (W.  J.  Linton.) 

Bolltical  Cyclopaedia.  4  vols.  31.6d.e11, 
Polyglot  of  Foreign  Proverbs.     5*. 
tepa'i  Poetical  Works.     (Camitbers.) 
a  vols.     5J.  each. 

Homer.    (J.  S.  Watson.)   a  vols. 

51,  each. 

Life  and  Letters.  (Camithers. )  51. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain.    (H.  G,  Bohn.) 

51.  and  lOJ.  6J, 
Pomlikin'a   Prose  Tales.     Trans,  by 

T.  Keone.     31.  6d, 
PropwtlM.    Trans,  by  Rev.  P.  J,  F. 

Ganiillon.     31.  6J, 
Pioat  (Father.)    Reliques.     51. 
Qnlntlllan'i  Institutes  of  Oratory. 

Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,    a  vols. 

SI.  each. 
BMlBe'S  Tragedies.     Trans,  by  R.  B. 

BosweU.     a  voK     31.  6d.  each. 
Banka'l  History  of  the  Popes.    Trans. 

by  E.  Foster.     3  vols.     jj.  dd.  each. 

Ijitin    and     Teutonic     Nations. 

Trans,  by  P,  A.  Ashworth.     31.  6rf. 

History   of   Servia.      Trans,    by 

Mn.  KeiT.     31.  6d. 

B«linl*'i  Insect  Architecture.    (J.  G. 

Wood.)    51. 
Eoyaold'a    Discourses  and    Essays. 

(Beechy. )    a  vols.     31.  (>d,  each, 
BlOUdo'l   Political  Economy.     (Gon- 

Bcr.)    5.. 
Bletltor'S  Levana.     31.  6d. 

Flower  Frtiit  and  Thorn  Pieces. 

Trans,  by  Lieut.-CoL  Ewing.  31.  dd. 

Begor  de  BoraadMl'l  Annals.  Trans, 
by  Dr.  Giles,     a  vols.     5^.  each. 

B0C«r  of  WendOTsr.  Trans,  by  Dr. 
Wci.    a  vols.    SI.  each. 

•octt't  Animal  and  Vegetable  Phy- 
siology,    a  vols.     61 .  each. 

Bom*  In  the  Nineteenth  Century.  (C.A. 
Eaton.)    a  vols.    51  each. 

KOMOe'l  Leo  X.    a  vols.    31.  6d.  each. 

Lorenio  de  Medid.    31.  6d. 

MuMtU,  History  of.     By  W.  K.  Kdly. 

•  roll,    3>.  6d.  each. 


,  foems. 
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tallvat,  Florus.andVelleiusPaterctilus. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson.     $>■ 

BcblUer*!  Works.  Including  History  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Revolt  of  the 
Netherlands,  Wallenstein,  William 
Tell,  Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart,  Maid 
ofOrleans,  Bride  of  Messina,  Robbers, 
Fiesco,  Love  and  Intrigue.  Demetrius, 
Ghost-Seer,  Sport  of  Divinity,  Poems, 
Aesthetical  and  Philosophical  1' 
Ac.  By  various  translators. 
3J.  6d.  each. 

Mary  Stuart  and  The  Maid' 

Orleans.  Trans,  by  J.  Mellish  and 
Antia  Swanwick.     u.  and  is.  ftd. 

■clilegral  (P.).     Lectures  and  Miscel- 
laneous Works.    5  vols.    3>.  6d,  each. 

(A.  W.).     Lectures  on  Dramatic 

Art  and  Literature,     y.  6d. 

Sdiopenlutner'a  Essays.    Selected  and 
Trans,  by  E.  Helfort  Bax.     51. 

On   the    Fourfold    Root   of    Ihc 

Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  an'l 
on  the  Will  in  Nature.  Trans,  b) 
Mdroe.  Hillebrand.     y. 

BelloaWi    Earth,    Plants,    and    Man 

Trans,  by  A.  Henfrey.     51. 
Bobiunaiui'i  Early  Letters.    Trans,  b] 

May  Herbert.     31.  6d.  ^m 

Reissmann's  Life  of.     Trans.  ^| 

A.  U  Alger,     y.  6d.  ^ 

t«n*ea  on  Benefits.    Trans,  by  Aubrey 
Stewart,     y.  6d. 

Minor  Essays  and  On  Clemency. 

Trans,  by  Aubrey  Stewart,     y. 

BhArpa'i  History  of  EgypL 

5<.  each. 
Blieridaa'B  Dramatic  Works. 

Plays.     IS.  and  u.  6d. 

Btamondi'i  Literature  of  the  South  d 

Europe.     Trans,    by  T.  Roscoe.    a 

vols.     31.  id.  each. 
Six  Old  English  Chronicles.     $1. 
Smltll  (Archdeamn).     Synonyms    and 

Antonyms,     y. 
Smltb  (Adam).     Wealth  of  Nations, 

(Belfon  Ban.)    a  vols.    31.  6J,  each. 

Theory    of    Moral    Sentiments. 

31.  6d. 

Smith  (Pye).  Geologyand  Scripture.  51. 
Bmollttt'S  Novels.     4  vols,      v-  6d, 
cadx. 
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BOBN'S  LIBRARIES. 


■OcntM'  Ecclesiastical  Hisloiy.    5f. 
BophoclM.    Tnuu.  by  E.  P.  Coleridge, 

RA.    y- 
•ontbey't  Life  of  NeUon.    y. 

Life  of  Wesley.     51. 

Life,  as  told  ia  his  Letters.    By  j. 

Denais.     31.  &/. 

SoiomMl'l  Ecclesiastical  History,     51. 

■plnoia'i  Chief  Works.  Trans,  by 
R.  11,  M,  Elwcs.     3  vols.     51.  each. 

■tenUy*!  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painters, 

Starllng'B  Noble  Deeds  of  Women.   51. 

■tannton'a  Chess  Players'  Handbook. 

g.    Chess  Praxis.    51.    Chess  Players' 
ompanion.    51.    Chess  Tournament 

of  1851.     5». 
StoeklULrdt's  Experimental  Chemistry. 

(Heatoo.)     51. 
Btrabo'i    Geographjr.      Trans,    by 

Falconer   and    Hanulion.      3   vols. 

51.  each. 
gtrlckUad't  Queens  of  England.      6 

vols.      51.    each.      Mary    (Jueen    of 

Scots.      3   vols,      .v.    each,      Tudor 

and  Stuart  Princesses.     51, 

Stnart  <t  Il«T*n'«  Antiquities  of 
Athens.    SJ. 

Saatonlos'  Lives  of  the  Caesars  and  ol 
the  Grammarians.  Thomson's  inuii. 
revised  by  T.  Forester.    51. 

■nlly'i  Memoirs,  Mrs.  Lennox's 
trans,  revised.    4  vols.     3J.  bd.  each. 

Bwlfl's  Prose  Works.  With  Intro- 
duction by  W.  E.  II.  Ij;cky.  B  vols. 
y.  bd.  i-ach.    [  i'oh.  i  J- 3  in  tht  Frtss, 

Tadtiu,  The  Oxford  trans,  revisid. 
a  vols.    5<.  each. 

TalM  of  the  GeniL  Trans,  by  Sir. 
Charles  Morell.     y. 

Tauo'l  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Trans, 
by  J.  H.  Wiffen.     y. 

Taylor'!  Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying. 
y.ed. 

Ttrmoe  and  Pboedrus.  Tiuos.  by  H.  T, 

Riley,    y. 
Theoeritaa,     Uion,    Mosdius,    and 
Tyrtaais.     "rrans.  by  Rev.  ] ,  Banks, 
SI- 
itodont  and  Evagrius.    S*- 


TUeiry^  Norman  CootiaiaL  Ttaii&, 
by  W.  HaxlitL     1  vols,    3*.  U,  tatb, 

Tbacydldai.  Trans  by  Rev.  H.  Dal*, 
a  vols.     II.  61/.  each. 

Wheeler's  .Analysis  and  Siunmaiy 

of.     SJ. 

Tbudicbnm's     Treatise     on     Wines. 

TrtTelyan's  Ladies  in  Parliamoit.    u. 

and  IJ.  6d. 
Uliiol'f  .Shakespeare's    Dramatic  Aft. 

Tr.ii:S.  by  L,  Dora  Schmiu.     a  nils. 

y.  &/,  esich. 
Dud*  Tom's  Cabin,    51.  6dL 
Un'B    Cotton    Manufacture  of   Great 

Britiiio.     3  vols.     $3,  each. 

Philosophy  of  Manufacture,  ji.  6d. 

Vassrl'i  Lives  of  the  Painios.    Trans. 

by  Mrs.  Foster.    6  vols.    31.  6d,  each. 

VlrgU    Trans,  by  A.  HamiUoa  BryoB, 

LUD.     y.  6rf, 
Voltaire's  Tales.      Trans,   by  R.   Bl 

BosweU.     y.  6J. 
Walton's  .'\ngler.    51. 

Lives.    (A.  H.  Sullen.)    51. 

Waterloo    Days.      By  C   A.   Eatoa 

IJ.  and  tJ.  6tf. 
WelUngton,  Ufe  of.     By   'An  Od 

Soldier,'     51. 
Werner's  Templars  in  Cypn&    Trana 

by  E,  A.  M.  Lewis.     31.  id. 
Wastropp'i  Handbook  of  Archaniacy. 

Wheatley.    On  the  Book  ol  Commaa 

Prayer,     y.  6d. 
Wheeler's  Dictionary  of  Noted  NaoM 

ol  Fiction,     $1, 
WUte'B  Natural  History  of  Sdbonie. 

Wleieler's   Synopsis  of  the  Goqiela 

WUUam  of  Malmesbuiy^  Cfatonidc 
5»- 

Wngbt'l  Dictionary  ol  Obsolrte  aoC 
Provincial  EnglislL    a  vols.    51.  eadl 

Xeiu>pIlon.  Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  &  Wat- 
son and  Rev.  H.  Dale.    3  vols.    51.  oa 

YoonCs  Travels  in  France,  17S7-49 
(M.  Bctham- Edwards.)    y.  id. 

-  Tour  in  Ireland,  1776-9.     (A.  W 
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'  I  may  say  in  rcx'"^  '°  <^"  manner  of  books,  Etohn's  Publication  Series  is  til 
usefullesi  thing  1  know.'— Thomas  Carlvi.e, 

'  The  respectable  and  sometimes  excellent  translations  of  Bohn's  Library  havi 
done  for  literature  what  railroads  liave  done  for  intomal  intercourse.' — EvKRSON, 
An  important  body  of  cheap  literature,  for  which  every  living  worker  in  Ihi 
country  who  draws  strength  from  the  past  has  reason  to  be  grateful.' 

Professor  IIenrv  Moklkv. 
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BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 


STANDARD   LIBRARY  . 
HISTORICAL  LIBRARY 

piiiLOSormcAL  library 

ECCLESLASTICAL  LIBRARY 
ANTIQUARIAN   LIBRARY    . 
ILLUSTRATED   LIBRARY    . 
SPORTS  AND  GAMES . 
CLASSICAL  LIBRARY  . 
COLLEGIATE  SERIES. 
SCIENTIFIC   LIBRARY. 
ECONOMICS  AND   FINANCE 
REFERENCE  LIBRARY 
NOVELISTS'  LIBRARY 
ARTISTS'   LIBRARY 
CHEAP  SERIES      . 
SELECT  LIBRARY  OF  STANDARD 


360  VOLDMES. 

23  Volumes. 
31  Volumes. 

15  Volumes. 

36   VOLtTM 

76  Volumes 

16  VOLUMKS. 
106    VOLUMKS. 

10  Volumes. 

44   VOLUMRS, 

5  Volumes 
80  Volumes.! 

17  Volumes 
10  Volumes 
55  Volumes. 

WORKS    31  Volumes. 


IBS.^ 

Ea^^ 


'  Mcs!irs.    Gell  are  determined  to  do  more  than  maintain  the  reputation   c 
"  Bohn's  Libraries,"' — Guardian. 

'  The  imprint  of  Bohn's  Standard  Libnuy  is  a  guaranty  of  good  editing.' 

Critic  (N.Y.; 
'This  new  and  attractive  form  in  which  the  volumes  of   Bohn's  Standan 
Library  are  being  issued  is  not  meant  to  hide  either  indifference  in  the  selection  a 
books  included  in  this  well-known  series,  or  carelessness  in  the  editing.' 

St.  Jamtis  GiMtU 

'  Messrs.  Bell  4  Sons  are  making  conslaM  a&d\&ota  tA  asx  tsiaaMa*.'^  »»*^V^ 
to  "Bohn's  Ijbrarie&," '— ^(k^itamn. 
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THE  ONLY  AUTHORISED  AND  COMPLETE     WEBSTER.' 


^VEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL    DICTIONARY. 


Medium  ^to.  2\\i pages,  3500  illustrations. 

Pricei :  Cloth,  £1  Its.  fid. ;   half-calf,  £3  as.;  hmlf-rusaia,  £s  5s.; 

full-calf,  £a  8s.;    fulUnissia,  £2  las.; 

half-morocvo,  with  Patetit  Marginal  Index,  £a  8s. 

Also  ill  s  vols,  cloth,  £1  14B. ;  half-calf,  £3  tas.;  half-russia,  £a  i8«. 

fuU-calf,  £3  3t. 

In  additioD  to  the  Dictionary  of  Wordi,  with  their  pronunciation, 
ffiology,  alternative  spellings,  and  various  meanings,  illustrated  Iry  qaolatid 
and  numerous  woodcuts,  there  are  several  valuable  appendices,  compriuns 
Pronouncing  Gaietteer  of  the  World  ;  Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Greek,  Lull 
and  English  Proper  Namts  j  a  Dictionary  of  the  noted  Names  of  Fiction  i  \ 
Brief  Mistor)'  of  the  English  Language  ;  a  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Qnotatii 
Words,    Phrases,    Proverbs,    &c.  ;    a    Biographical    Dictionary   with    lo,a 
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